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PREFACE. 

§1. 

Dresden,  Nor.  16, 1865. 

It  is  now  about  four -and -twenty  years  since  I  first,  being 
then  somewhat  over  forty  years  of  age,  began  the  study  of  the 
Aeneis.  The  first  fruit  of  my  labors  was  a  translation  into  Eng- 
lish blank  verse  of  the  two  first  Books,  published  in  Dublin  in 
1845,  whilst  I  was  still  a  practising  physician  in  that  city.  Little 
satisfied  with  that  first  essay  of  my  prentice  hand,  I  threw  it 
a-sidu  and,  having  in  the  meantime  left  my  profession  and  being 
m(»re  at  leisure,  began  a  new  translation  in  the  same  measure, 
only  to  be  as  little  satisfied  with  it  as  with  its  predecessor,  and 
to  throw  it  too  aside,  even  unpublished,  when  it  had  been  already 
printed  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book.  Still  I  was  not 
deterred,  and  began  anew,  and,  convinced  by  my  repeated  failures 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  preserve  both  form  and 
substance^,  and  at  the  same  time  warned,  by  the  ill  success  of  all 
who  had  preceded  me,  not  to  sacrifice  substance  to  form,  adopted 
the  sole  remaining  course,  viz.  that  of  sacrificing  the  Virgilian  * 


'^Not  in  ignorance  of  the  new  fashion  —  ^Jiow  could  I  bo  ignorant  of  a 

Mr*liion  so  ostentatiously  paraded  before  my  eyes  at  every  turning?  —  but  in 

c^mforxnity  with  tlie  opinion  of  the  best  authority  I  know  on  the  subject,  do  I 

liluTe  to  the  long  established  practice  of  writing  Virgil  and  Virgilian,  not 

Vi-  rgil  and  V^ergilian.    The  opinion,  as  probably  true  as  it  is  rational,  which 

i*»t  only  leaves  inc  at  liberty  to  do,  but  assigns  a  good  reason  for  my  doing,  that 

^hich  I  was  of  myself  previously  determined  to  do,  is  thus  modestly  put  forward 

[»y  Sihuchardt,    VokalUm    des   VnlgdrlcUeina ,  vol.  2,  p.  Ti>\'.  *'Die  frage,  ob  der 

lii'htur  dor  Acneide  Virgilius  oder  Vergilius  zu  schreiben  sei ,  hat  auoh  in 

Aitht  philologisehen  kreiscn  ein  gewisses  aufsehen  erregt.     Die  Vergilianer  sind 
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form  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgilian  meaning^  and  so  at  last 
succeeded  —  as  I  was  then,  and  even  yet  am,  fain  to  believe  — 
in  representing  in  English  verse  —  errors  excepted  —  the  sense 
of  the  Aeneis  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book.     That  trans- 
lation, under  the  title  of  Six  photographs  of  the  heroic  times  (on 
account  of  its  diversity  of  form  I  did  not  honor  it  with  the  title 
of  translation ,  did  not  even  so  much  as  connect  it  in  any  way 
with  the  name  either  of  Virgil  or  the  Aeneis),  forms  part  of  a 
volume  printed  and  published  in  Dresden  in  1853  under  the 
title  of  My  Book.     Out  of  the  critical  and  analytical  investi- 
gations necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  that  work,  arose 
another,  printed  and  published  in  Dresden  in  the  same  year 
entitled  Notes  of  a  twelve  years*  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneis ,  a  work  which  in  its  turn  gave  rise  to 
another,  viz.  a  resume  or  abbreviation  of  itself,  which,  adapted 
to  a  periodical  and  translated  into  German  and  containing  much 
new  matter  and  many  corrections  of  the  old,  was  published  in 
the  Gottingen  Philolog%is  in  1857,  under  the  title  of  Adversaria 
Virgiliana.    My  love  for  the  subject,  instead  of  diminishing, 
encreased  with  years,  how  much  owing  to  the  mere  influence  of 
habit,  how  much  to  the  approbation  with  which  my  labors, 
imperfect  as  they  were,  had  been  received  by  competent  judges 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  especially 
in  Germany,  how  much  owing  to  a  consciousness  of  the  daily 
increasing  facility  with  which  I  brushed  away,  or  imagined  I 
brushed  away,  from  my  author's  golden  letters  some  of  the  dust 
accumulated  on  them  during  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  centuries, 
I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  only 
with  increasing  love  and  zeal  1  have  since  1857  not  merely  re- 
wrought  the  whole  of  the  old  ground,  altering,  correcting,  intro- 
ducing and   eliminating,   according  as    it  seemed  expediei^it, 
but  taken-in  the  entirely  new  ground  of  the  last  six  Books,  aiid, 

u.  a.  YOB  F.  Schultz,  Progr.  von  Braonsberg  1855  (Quaestionum  orthographicarr 
decaa)  S.  23  fg.  tind  Coorads,  Progr.  y.  Trier  1863  {QtutuHoneM  Virgiliana  e) 
III.  Anm. ,  bekiimpft  worden.    Letzterer  betont  mit  recht ,  dass   Vergilitu  ei 
rusUkform  sei.    Doch  1st  zuaugeateheu ,   dass  auch  ein  ursprdnglich  rustil 
Vergiliut  zam  einzig  rechtmAssigen  namen  einer  familie  werden  konnte." 
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that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  work, 
increased  the  previously  very  imperfect  collection  of  variae 
lectionesj  by  the  insertion  in  their  proper  places  of  those  of  all 
the  first-class  MSS.  carefully  collated  by  myself  and  daughter 
in  two  journeys  made  to  Italy  for  the  express  purpose,  and  of 
ten,  being  all  that  were  of  any  importance,  of  the  Paris  MSS. 

Neither  on  my  part  nor  on  that  of  the  publisher,  has 
commercial  speculation  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
work.  ^How  could  it?  or  where  are  tlie  crowds  ready  to  give 
gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  a  work  which  is  as  little  political, 
religious,  or  romantic,  as  it  is  little  useful  either  to  competitive 
examiner  or  competitive  examinee?  Still  less  has  the  work  been 
accommodated  in  any  respect  to  reigning  literary  fashion  or 
dogma,  or  one  word  of  it  written  to  suit  the  taste  of  powerful 
patron.  If  I  have  kept  clear  of  all  such,  rather  gilt  than  golden, 
trammels,  I  have  yet  not  felt  myself  free  to  gallop  immissis 
habenis.  On  the  contrary,  the  less  the  control  from  without,  the 
stronger  has  always  been  the  impulse  from  within,  (a)  never  to 
speak  until  I  had  examined  all  that  had  been  already  said  on 
the  subject,  nor  even  then  unless  I  had,  or  thought  I  had,  some- 
thing new  to  say ;  (b)  never  to  leave  my  meaning  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  so  long  as  I  saw  a  possibility  of  making  it  clear 
by  further  explanation,  but  always  to  prefer  laborious,  old- 
fashioned,  and  even,  as  I  fear  it  may  sometimes  be  found,  tedious 
prolixity,  to  the  safe  and  easy  brevity  of  the  modern  professorial 
cortina ;  (c)  never  either  to  take  or  quote  my  authorities  at  second 
hand,  but  always  directly  ex  ipso  fonte,  always  from  ihe  best 
editions  available  to  me,  always  at  full,  and  never  putting-off  the 
reader  or  student  hmigry  for  the  living  bread  of  the  author's 
own  words,  with  the  indigestible  stone  of  signs  and  ciphers 
sometimes  wholly  unintelligible  except  to  the  party  employing 
them,  sometimes  rewarding  the  pains  of  the  decipherer  with 
cold  and  dry,  too  often  careless  and  incorrect,  references  to 
works,  or  editions  of  works,  which,  in  order  to  be  consulted, 
must  either  be  brought  from  distant  countries  at  a  great  expense 
of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  or  visited  in  those  countries  at  a 
still  greater.     Let  not,  then,  the  reader  complain  of  the  length 
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of  the  woik  1  have  laid  before  him.  It  is  in  his  own  interest  and 
his  author's  it  is  long.  Whatever  any  individual  reader  —  for 
tjiere  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among 
readers — may  happen  to  find  too  long,  he  can  at  pleasure  curtail 
for  himself.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  found  it  less  easy  to 
lengthen  anything  I  had  curtailed. 

§n. 

The  omission,  from  my  Greek  quotations,  both  of  accents 
and  breathings,  will,  of  course,  be  remarked.  It  cannot  con- 
sistently be  complained-of  by  those  who  do  not  complain  of  the 
so  frequent  and  even  usual  omission,  no  less  by  my  more 
immediate  and  modem  than  by  ray  more  remote  and  ancient 
compeers,  not  of  the  accents  and  breathings  only,  but  of  the 
very  words  themselves.  Those  who  cannot  or  will  not  read  my 
Greek  quotations  because  they  are  without  accents  and  breath- 
ings, have  in  these  quotations  what  they  never  have  in  the 
quotations  of  any  ancient  commentator,  and  seldom  have  in 
those  of  any  modern  one  anterior  to  La  Cerda,  or  even  in  those 
of  La  Cerda  himself,  full  and  particular  references  to  the  places 
where  they  will  find  the  words  garnished-round  with  all  those 
schoolboy  scratcliings,  all  those  grotesque  and  disfiguring  addi- 
tamenta  of  the  grammai*ians.  I  wish  I  could  refer  them  to  places 
where  either  inscriptions  or  papyri  or  first-class  codices  are  to 
be  found  so  bolstered-up.  Alas!  of  these  helps,  so  superfluous 
to  the  real  scholar,  not  one,  except  the  aspirate,  has  found  ad- 
mittance even  into  the  Hercu^anean  Academicians'  expose  in 
Greek  minusculae  of  the  Herculanean  papyri.  Readers  who  are 
still  dissatisfied,  may  e'en  remain  so.  I  decline  both  the  trouble 
and  the  responsibility. 


/VeroyciN 
AoexoyciN 
/Vere^rcDCAN 
oyrvie/VeiMoi 
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§  III. 

I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  errors;  all  those  which,  with 
the  advance  of  years ,  increasing  power  of  discrimination ,  and 
fresh-accruing  helps,  I  have  myself  been  able  to  detect  —  and 
their  name  is  legion  —  I  have  corrected.  The  legion  which, 
with  still  fresh-accruing  helps,  and  still  increasing  knowledge, 
remains  to  be  detected,  I  leave  for  correction  to  my  successors. 
The  work  is,  in  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  perfection,  never 
can  be  anything  more  than  an  approximation,  the  contribution 
of  an  individual  to  a  general  fund.  ^Who  shall  ever  define  not 
merely  the  precise  sense  of  all  the  debated  or  debatable  words 
of  a  great  poem  in  a  dead  language,  but  the  precise  connexion 
in  which  each  stands  with  all  the  other  words,  near  or  remote, 
and  the  precise  allusion  which  it  may  make  to  then  present,  or 
then  past,  or  then  expected,  political,  religious,  philosophicjil, 
opinions  or  circumstances  V  i  Who  shall  ever  sJiy  in  which  of 
its  hundred  meanings  literal  and  metaphorical,  prosaic  and  poe- 
tical, each  debated  or  debatable  word,  in  a  poem  of  ten  thousand 
verses,  is  used  —  in  a  poem,  too,  written  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  a  man  living  under  a/different  regime,  a  different 
religion,  a  different  philosophy,  and  of  whose  circumstances, 
habits  of  life,  and  modes  of  thinking,  little  more  is  known  than 
can  be  scantily  gleaned  from  poems  in  which  he  seldom  breaks 
an  almost  bashful  silence  respecting  himself?  (?Who,  in  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  MSS.,  shall  even  so  much  as  say  whether 
the  very  word  itself  concerning  whose  meaning  we  are  debating, 
is,  actually  and  bona  fide,  Virgil's  own  word,  and  not  the 
bastard  changeling  of  some  copyist,  grammsirian,  or  critic? 
^;Even  in  the  rare  case  of  agreement  of  MSS.,  who,  in  these 
days,  can  be  sure  that  he  is  reading  Virgil,  that  he  has  not  in 
his  hand  a  manufactured,  supposititious  text?  ^who,  reading 
Virgil  at  the  present  moment  in  a  modern  edition  —  that  of 
Heyne,  suppose,  or  Wagner,  of  Thiol  or  Forbiger,  of  Jahn  or 
Lade  wig,  of  Haupt  or  Ribbeck  —  has  the  least  suspicion  that 
the  "Paris"  he  finds  at  10, 705,  which  makes  so  perfect  and  easy 
sense,  which  fits  so  pat  into  its  place,  and  which  he  is  informed 
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by  Pettier  is  the  reading  of  no  less  than  six  of  the  Paris  MSS. 
(viz.  Nos.  7925,  7926,  7927,  7930,  7931  and  8069,  as  they  stand 
numbered  in  the  Imperial  library),  is  not  from  the  hand  of 
Virgil,  does  not  exhibit  either  the  Virgilian  structure  or  the 
Virgilian  sense?  yet  this  word  which  has  so  unceremoniously 
ousted  the  old  "creat'*,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  even  so 
much  as  one  of  the  six  Paris  MSS.  cited  by  Pettier  as  autho- 
rity for  it,  in  even  so  much  as  one  of  the  nineteen  other  MSS.  in 
which  I  have  made  special  search  for  it  (nine  of  those  others 
being  in  the  same  collection  with  the  six  cited  by  Pottier),  in 
even  so  much  as  one  single  edition  previous  to  the  appearance, 
in  1711,  of  Bentley's  "praeclara  facillimaque  emendatio",  in  the 
arch-conjecturer's  notes  to  his  edition  of  Horace,  published  in 
that  year. 

Let  not  then  my  reader  lean  with  too  heavy  a  hand  on  the 
errors  he  may,  notwithstanding  all  my  care,  find,  or  think  he 
finds,  either  in  these  Remarks ,  or  my  previous  Voyage  or 
Adversaria  or  Photographs,  Let  him  not  point  with  too  scornful 
a  finger  at  striking  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  I  have  given, 
in  these  several  works,  of  one  and  the  same  passage.  Those 
accounts  were  written  at  different  periods  of  my  life  separated 
by  long  intervals  during  which  my  means  of  information  no  less 
than  my  modes  of  thought  were  undergoing  continual  change. 
There  never  yet  was,  there  never  can  be  writer,  who,  treating  the 
same  subject  for  a  long  series  of  years,  is  always  consistent  with 
himself,  continues  always  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  same  thing. 
It  is  a  moral  impossibility,  to  which  my  case  constitutes  no  ex- 
ception. Let  my  reader  bear  in  mind  this  impossibility,  when  he  finds 
me  in  my  Voyage  and  Adversaria  reading,  defend  ing  and  explaining 
"nixae"  (1,452)  and  in  my  Aeneidea  reading,  defending  and  ex- 
plaining "nexae".  A  long  interval  of  time,  many  years  elapsed 
between  the  two  contradictory  views  and  accounts.  At  the  time 
of  the  earlier,  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  Vatican  fragment,  was 
obliged  to  take  for  the  basis  of  my  argument,  the  account  of  the 
reading  of  that  MS.  as  given  (p.  170)  by  Bottari,  who  had  had  the 
MS.  in  his  hand.  At  the  time  of  the  latter,  I  had  had  the  MS.  in  my 
own  hand,  and  had  satisfied  myself  that  Bottari  had  been  de- 
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ceiTedy  had  not  examined  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  had  taken 
E  for  I,  and  that,  consequently,  my  earlier  view  and  argument 
rested  on  an  unsure  foundation,  and  must  be  renounced  in  favor 
of  an  argument  built  on  the  testimony  of  my  own  senses.  Let 
no  one,  however,  understand  me  to  mean  that  I  regard  such 
errors  as  trivial  or  venial.  They  are  derogatory  of  my  author, 
deceptive  of  my  reader,  doubly  deceptive  of  my  brother  commen- 
tator, who,  influenced  by  my  example  and  my  arguments, 
adopts,  disseminates,  and  perpetuates  them,  and  humiliatory  of 
myself;  but  they  are  unavoidable,  and  all  I  can  do,  and  I  do  it 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  is  candidly  to  acknowledge  them, 
as  soon  as  I  discover  them  myself,  or  am  made  aware  of  them 
by  another,  and  publish  my  acknowledgment  and  recantation  as 
widely  as  I  had  previously  published  my  mistake. 


§IV. 

The  vcaricte  lectiones  of  this  no  less  than  of  the  previous  work 
(Ttpelve  Years  Voyage)  of  which  this  is  an  amplification, 
correction,  and  completion,  have  been  all  taken  personally  by 
myself  and  daughter.  In  all  the  important  MSS.,  one  of  us  has 
read  the  reading  aloud  and  the  other  taken  it  down  in  writing, 
which  writing  has  then  been  compared  by  both  of  us  with  the 
MS,  and  only  after  such  comparison  marked  witba  sign  that  it 
was  correct  In  most  cases  the  reading  so  taken  down  and 
marked  with  a  sign  as  correct,  has  after  a  number  of  years  been 
again  compared  with  the  MS.  and,  any  discoverable  error  having 
been  rectified,  again  marked  as  correct  The  readings  of  all  the 
important  MSS.  have  also  been  compared  both  by  my  daughter 
and  myself  with  the  quotations  of  them  by  Ribbeck,  and  the 
discrepancies,  rather  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  Medicean, 
rarer  in  that  of  the  other  MSS.,  noted,  on  the  spot 

I  divide  the  sources  of  my  variae  lectiones  into  three  cate- 
gories: (I)  MSS.  written  in  Roman  capitals;  and  on  account  of 
the  now  extinct  MSS.  cited  by  him,  Pierius;  (II)  MSS.  not 
written  in  Roman  capitals;  (III)  commentators  and  editors. 
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The  following  is  a  specification  of  the  MSS.  constituting 
the  first  category. 

(a)  The  M.  Gallen  flragment;  in  the  Stiftsbiblio- 

thek  in  St.  G alien;  discovered  by  Ildefonso  ab  Arx,  and  minutely 
described  by  Car.  G.  Miiller  in  his  treatise  de  codd  Virgil ii)  qui 
in  Helvetiae  hibliothecis  asservantur^  prefixed  to  the  Progranune 
of  the  University  of  Bern,  1841;  described  also  by  Ribbeck, 
Prolegom.  p.  219.  This  fragment  consists  of  but  eleven  folios,  of 
which  seven  only  are  of  the  Acneis.  It  is  partly  palimpsest 
and  \t&  capitals  bear  a  close  resemblance,  both  in  size  and 
shape,  to  those  of  the  Vatican  folios  of  the  so-called  Augustan 
MS.  The  two  characters  may  be  compai'cd  in  tlie  Ribbeckian 
copies  (ProZe^.  Tab.  2.)  of  the  specimens  given  of  them  by  Miiller 
and  Pertz. 

(b)  The  Terona  palimpsest.  No.  4U  (formerly  38) 
in  the  capitular  library  in  Verona ;  being  the  palimpsest  "e  quo 
Angelus  Card.  Mai  in  lucem  dedit  Interpretes  veteres  Virgiliif 
described  by  Keil  (M,  V,  Probi  in  Vergil,  bucol,  et  georgic. 
commentarius.  accedunt  scholiorum  Veronens.  et  Aspri  quaest. 
Verg,  Fragynenta,  Halis,  1848j;  by  Ribbeck,  who  gives  a  speci- 
men* of  the  character,  Pro  leg,  p.  226  and  Tab.  4,  and,  in  the 


*  In  this  spccimon  mothinks  I  recognize  an  old  acquaintance.  In  July  1865, 
tbo  year  previous  to  its  publication  by  Ribbeck  in  his  ProUffotnena ,  being  every 
day  in  the  capituiar  library  in  Verona ,  engaged  in  the  collation  of  the  palim  - 
psest,  I  was  one  day  requested  by  the  librarian,  Monsignor  Giuliari,  to  look  at 
and  ascertain  for  him ,  if  possible ,  to  what  part  of  Virgil's  works  belonged  a 
passage  which  he  had  just  had  copied  in  facsimile  by  an  artist  for  a  person  whom 
he  did  not  name.  Having,  and  not  without  some  difficulty,  deciphered  a  few 
words  of  the  passage,  and  informed  Monsignor  Oiuliari  that  it  was  in  the  Eclogues, 
and  the  copy  full  of  errors,  I  was  further  requested  by  him  to  correct  the  copy,  a 
request  to  which,  having,  in  my  own  collation  of  the  palimpsest,  received  from 
Monsignor  Giuliari  the  greatest  and  most  polite  attention,  I  acceded  at  once, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  returned  him  the  corrected  —  still,  no  doubt, 
on  account  of  the  almost  inextricable  complexity  of  the  double  writing  on  the 
very  much  stained  and  discolored  parchment,  far  from  correct  —  copy,  the 
unrovisod  and  therefore  still  less  correct  lithograph  of  which  I  think  I  recognize 
in  the  fourth  plate  of  Uibbeck's  Prolegomena  published  in  the  following  year. 
Incorrect  however  as  under  the  circumstances  the  lithograph  must  necessarily 
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*'Commentariuin  criticum''  of  his  edition  of  Virgil,  a  careful  col- 
lation of  the  text;  and  by  Arnold  Hcrruiann,  who  also  gives 
the  scholia  and  a  specimen  of  the  character  both  of  the  text  and 
scholia  (Donaueschingen,  18G9);  see  var,  lect.  ad  ille  —  martis, 
Aen.  1, 1 — 4.  To  the  refusal  of  the  chapter  to  allow  me  to  apply 
reagents  to  several  not  yet  deciphered  folios  of  this  MS.  I  could 
make  no  objection,  the  MS.  having  been  in  many  places  irre- 
trievably injured,  even  rendered  pcnnanently  illegible,  by  the 
manipulations  of  the  cai'dinal.  I  should  not  have  bestowed  so 
much  labor  on  this  MS.  if  I  had  not  been  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  remain  in  Verona,  and  so  had  time  at  my  disposal. 

(<0  The  Tatican  fk*a§^llieilt9  commonly  so  called; 
in  the  Vatican  library;  marked  on  the  back,  3225;  described 
and  published  by  Bottari  {Antiquissimi  Virgiliani  Codicis  Fratj- 
menta  et  Picturae  ex  Bildiotheca  Vaticana  ad  j^riscas  imaijinum 
formas  aPetro  Savcte  BarthoU  inciaac.  Romae,  1741);  described 
also  by  Ribbeck  {Prolegom,  p.  218);  bears  the  following  in- 
seription  on  fly-leaf:  Virgilii  ('ragmenta  quae  primo  Io.  Ioviani 

PoSTANl     FUERANT,     POSTEA    PeTRI     BeMBI    CaRDINALIS,     DEINDE 

FuLvu  Ursini. 

(d)  The  Bontan;  in  the  Vatican  library;  'antiquissimus 
Romanus'  of  Pierius;  marked  on  ti>e  back,  3867;  described  by 
Bottari  (ubi  supra)  and  Ribbeck  (Bericht  der  Kon.  Preuss. 
Akad.  der  Wiasensch.  1854.  p.  36  and  Prolegoin,  p.  226).  In 
this  MS.  there  is  a  point  after  every  word,  except  the  final  word 
of  the  verse,  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  the  90th  verse  of  the 
fifth  Book,  inclusive: 

OBSTIPVIT  VISV AENEAS  ILLE  AGMINELONGO 


be,  and  as  Arnold  Herrmann  (ubi  supra)  informs  us  it  actually  is,  it  may  serve  to 
afford  the  reader,  who  is  at  the  pains,  first  to  write  over  the  letters  a  nearly  equa, 
number  of  Latin  letters  of  the  ninth  century  of  about  the  same  size,  and  then 
when  these  letters  have  become  dry  and  thoroughly  seasoned ,  to  sponge  and  let 
dr>'.  and  sponge  and  let  dry,  the  whole  specimen  thrice  over  with  a  strong  infusion 
of  coffee  previously  shaken  up  in  an  inkbottle  along  with  the  dregs  of  the  ink,  a 
efficiently  vivid  notion  both  of  the  uniuviting  aspect  of  the  palimpsest,  and  of 
the  difficnlties  to  be  surmounted  by  those  who  are  hardy  enough  to  uudertake 
the  exploration  of  this  literary  north-west  passage. 
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After  this  verse  the  points  are  discontinued  and  never  occur 
again  except  in  the  editorial  verses  prefixed  to  each  Book.  The 
only  points  which  are  used  after  the  above  mentioned  verse,  are 
the  point  in  place  of  VE  in  the  word  QVE  (thus:  Q),  and  the 
point  in  place  of  VS  in  the  syllable  BVS  (thus:  B)  The  points 
which  occur  after  every  word  regularly  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Aeneis  and  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume  as  far  as 
the  90th  verse  of  the  fifth  Book,  have,  I  think,  been  added  by 
some  student  of  the  MS.  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
separation  between  adjoining  words.  Two  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  supposition,  besides  the  argument  of  their  sudden  cessa- 
tion and  their  non-recurrence,  are,  first,  the  different  color  of 
the  ink,  generi-lly  darker  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  MS.,  and, 
secondly,  the  circumstance  of  their  never  occurring  after  the  last 
word  of  the  line,  plainly  for  the  reason  that  there  the  separation 
from  the  next  word  is  evident  without  such  help.  To  which  may 
be  added  that  these  points  are  placed  so  unskilfully  aft  to  inter- 
vene between  the  QVE  and  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  divide  a  word  so  as  to  form  a  word 
with  a  different  sense  out  of  one  part,  and  a  new,  and,  of  course, 
wholly  unsuitable  word,  out  of  the  remaining  part  and  the 
following  word  compounded  together;  ex.  gr.,  at  verse  675  of 
the  first  Book  the  words,  as  distinguished  by  the  pointing,  are 
IVNONIAVERTANTand  at  v.  248,  SVPERARETIMA  VI 

(e)  The  Palatine;  in  the  Vatican  library;  marked  on 
the  back,  1631;  described  by  Bottari;   also  by  Ribbeck  (ubi 

supra);  bears  the  following  printed  inscription  on  fly-leaf: 
Sum  de  Bibliotheca  quam  Heidelberga 
capta,  spolicjm  fecit,  et 
P.  M. 

GrBGORIO  XV 

Trophaeum  misit 

MaXIMILIANUS  UTR1U8QUE  BaVARIAE  DuX  ETC. 

S.  R.  I.  Archidapifer  et  Princeps  Elector. 

[coat  of  arms] 

ANNO  ChKISTI  ClODCXXIIl. 

(f)  Theinieiliceaii;  in  the  Laurentian  library,  Florence, 
except  the  folio  containing  fi-om  lAMQUEADEO  verse  585, 
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to  QUADRIGAE  v.  642  finclusive)  of  the  eighth  Book,  which 
folio  is  in  the  Vatican,  appended  to  the  Vatican  fragment. 
Concerning  this  codex,  Mabillon  (de  re  diplomaticay  ed.  2 da, 
p.  352)  thus  observes :  "Fuit  olim  iste  codex  Rodulfi  Pii  Cardi- 
nalis  Carpensis  sub  Paulo  III.  Pont.  Max.  Deinde  ab  ipso 
iegatus  Bibliothecae  Vat. ,  attestante  Aldo  juniore  in  pagina  22 
orthographiae  suae  in  haec  verba:  .  .  .  ^Qui  liber  quidem  asser- 
vabatur  aRodulpho  Pio  Cardinale  Carpense;  nunc  Bibliothecae 
Vaticanae  ab  eodem  testamento  Iegatus,  ubi  sit  plane  ignoro ; 
nee  enim  eum  video  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  custodiri,  et  opinor 
ab  aliquo  furto  surreptum'."  Foggini's  admirable  facsimile  of 
this  MS.  (Florence,  1741),  a  stupendous  monument  of  pains- 
taking industry,  and  which  should  render  its  author's  name  dear 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Virgilian  criticism,  is  not,  however, 
so  absolutely  perfect  that  it  may  be  implicitly  relied-on  as 
everywhere  exactly  representing  the  prototype,  and  those 
critics  who  have  put  forward  the  readings  of  this  facsimile  as 
the  readings  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  have  not  infrequently,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  these  Remarks, 
both  been  deceived  themselves  and  deceived  their  readers. 
Among  the  critics  who  have  extensively  quoted  after  this  easy 
fashion  not  the  Medicean  only  but  the  other  first-class  MSS. 
also,  a  conspicuous  place  is  occupied  by  Hejme,  Wagner,  and 
Conington,  not  one  of  whom  ever,  even  so  much  as  once,  saw 
either  the  Medicean  or  any  other  first-class  MS.  of  Virgil.  Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  the  Medicean  MS.,  Ribbeck  is  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  these  easy-going  critics.  He 
has  visited  Italy,  and  applied  both  skill  and  labor  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  archives,  and  all  that  is  required  to  render  the 
*'Commentarium  criticum"  of  his  edition  of  Virgil  an  invaluable 
repertory  of  the  readings  of  the  Vatican,  Roman,  Palatine, 
and  St.  Gallon  MSS.;  of  as  much  of  the  Verona  MS.  as  he  was 
able  to  'fish  out'  without  the  help  of  reagents,  and  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  time  prescribed  by  the  chapter; 

~   ProUgom.  p.  227:  "quantum  nullis  adhibitis  medicamentis  temporis  a 
canoDicis  permissi  angustiis  coercitusi  expiscari  potui/*   (nescio   quid 
.  tetrom  exsibilavit,  quod  postea  Latinum  esse  afBnnabat) 
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of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  readings  of  the  Augustan,  quoted 
confessedly  from  the  wholly  unreliable  Pertz  ("cui  tamen  nee 
de  textu  meo  nee  de  ceteris  libris  testanti  fides  habenda  est'' 
Prolegom.  p.  265,  n.);  of  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
readings  of  the  Medicean,  taken  directly  from  that  MS., 

*  Dericht  dfr  Kim.  Preuss,  Akail.  der  Wisaensch.  1854.  p.  36;  *'Der  miihe 
eiiier  durchgangigen  revision  des  Mediceus  wurde  ich  unfreiwillig 
dnrch  die  angstlichkeit  des  bibliothecars  iiberhoben ,  der  nur  ge- 
sUtten  wollte  uiitor  seinen  augen  und  mit  soinen  hHnden  einzelne 
seiten  .  .  aiifzuschlagcu.  Doch  habe  ich  den  codex  an  mehr  als  100 
ausgewahlten  stellen  gcnaii  gcpriift  und  iiberall  die  zeugnisse  von 
Foggini  bestatigt  gefundcn.*'  Prolegom.  p.  220:  '^cum  enim  integruna 
codicom  conferre  mihi  non  fuerit  pormissum ,  inspectis  aliquot  locis 

L  dcbui  contontus  esse  " 

and  of  a  residue  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  readings  of  the 
same  MS.,  taken  at  second  hand  from  Foggini,  Vh  the  addition 
to  five  thousand  nine  hundred  x1/s  of  an  equal  number  of  Fogg.Sy 
thus :  M  (Fogg.) ;  or,  which  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  the 
elimination  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  J/s  and  substitution 
of  as  many  Fogg.s.  Not  that  the  copy  from  which  these  quo- 
tations have  been  taken  is  not,  very  generally,  correct  —  having 
myself  compared  it  with  the  original  in  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  places,  I  have  found  it  to  vary  in  no  more  than  twenty- 
seven  —  or  that  the  Virgilian  text  itself  is  likely  to  be  very 
injuriously  aflfected  by  the  publication  even  of  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  quotations  of  the  Fogginian  copy,  as  so  many 
quotations  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  or  that  the  cracked  and  rotten 
reed  relied  on  by  Conington,  Schuchardt,  Ellis,  and  so  many 
others,  to  whom  the  Ribbeckian  collation  of  Foggini  is  the  Me- 
dicean MS  itself, 

'  Comngton,  ad  6,  452:  **With  Ribbeck  I  have  recalled  *umbras\  the 
reading  of  Heyne,  supported  by  Rom.,  Pal.,etc.,for'ambram'  Med.,  etc." 
Id.  ad  7f  21 1 :  ^*It  now  appears  from  Ribbeck  that  all  the  uncials  [tie] 
(fragm.  Vat.,  Med.,  Pal.,  Rom.)  read*augot',  and  all  *numerum\  except 
perhaps  Pal.,  which  has  *numerum'  altered  into  *numero'."  Id.  ad  7, 
257:  "an  Ribbcck's  M8S.  give  imic*."  Id.  ad  9,  51 :  ***0  iuvenes',the 
reading  before  Heins.,  is  found  in  none  of  Ribbeck's  MSS."  Id.  ad  9, 
109:  ** 'Sacris  ratibus',  the  order  before  Heins.,  is  found  in  none  of 
Ribbeck's  MSS."  Id.  ad  9,  122:  *'This  line  is  omitted  in  aU  Ribbeck's 
MSS."     Id.    ad   9,  126:   '''Tumo  fiducia  cessit'   is  the   order  of  aU 
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I  Ribbeck's  MSS/'  Id.  ad  9,  132:  '"In  manibus  nostris',  the  order 
before  Heins.,  is  fonnd  in  none  of  Ribbeck's  MSS.'\  and  so  Conington 
ad  iniinitani,  always  quoting,  as  bis  ultimate  authority,  Ribbeck's 
MSS.,  the  principal  one  of  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  except  in  respect 
of  one  hundred  readings,  no  MS.  at  all,  but  only  a  printed  edition. 

Schuchardt,  Vohalismus  des  Vvlgarlateins^  vol.  1,  p.  12:  *'Nach- 
folgendes  verzeichniss  cnthalt  die  von  mir  gcbrauchten  "^  altesten 
handschriften,  voUstftndige  und  fragmentarische : 


Vaticanus, 

Sangallensis  (Palimpsest), 

Mediceus, 

f  des  Virgil, 
Palatious, 

Romanus, 

Veronensis  (Palimpsest), 

in  der  Ribbcck'schen  ausgabe.'* 

Ellis,  Excurs.  ad  Catull.  (Oxford,    1867.   p.   344):  ''Ex  Vergili 

Ribbeckianis   haec    constant  ....  ex  his  locis,    quorum  sex  priores 

flagrare  pro  tin'  ponunt,    duo  posteriores  pro  redolerey   fragrare 

duplici  r  scriptum  exhibet  M  [Mediceus]  bis,  Aen.  9,  72^  Aen.  /,  436 

[440]  ....  fraglantia  Mediceus  ct  Schcdao  Vaticanao  O.  4,  169 , 

flagrantia  Aen.  /,  436  [440]  Mediceus  Romanus  Schedac  Vati- 

^  canae  omnes  habcnt  a.  m.  pr." 

does  not,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  help  through  the  slough 
as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  sound  and  without  flaw,  but  that 

*  Nothing  is  farther  from  Schachardt's  mind  than  any  intention  of  deceiving  his  readers, 
of  leading  hli  readers  to  tbink  that  he  has  ever  had  in  his  hands,  or  even  so  much  as  seen, 
»j  one  of  the  Virgilian  MS8.  which  he  here  states  in  so  express  terms  he  has  used:  "die 
Toa  mIr  gebranchten  lltesten  handschriften."  Had  he  had  any  such  intention  he 
woald  not  iiave  subjoined:  **in  der  Kibbeck*schen  ausgabe,"  The  addition  of  these  words, 
Ie«!«  explanatory,  indeed,  than  pointblank  contradictory,  of  his  immediately  preceding:  '*die 
rem  mir  gebranchten  lltesten  handschriften,'*  exonerates  the  highly  respected  philologist 
from  all  blame  except  that  of  confusion  of  style ,  exactly  as  the  expressions  of  Goning^n : 
"Ribbfcek's  cursives.**  and  '^Rihbocks  uncials'*  (expressions,  by  the  way,  which  show  that 
Cosington  did  not  always  know  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  ho  was  using)  exonerate 
that  rritic.  —  MUlsfaetorily  prove  that  that  critic  did  not  intend  his  readers  to  nnderstajid 
t!j4  iiuotations  of  the  Medicean  and  other  MSS.  of  Virgil,  to  bo  quotations  made  by  himself 
per^tonally  and  directly  from  those  MSS.,  but  only  to  bo  quotations  made  by  others,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Urn  and  republished  as  roidings  of  the  respective  MSS.  Neither  critic  practises 
deception;  both  critics  confound,  in  words  at  least,  if  not  in  thought  also,  actual  readings 
of  MSS.  with  readings  which  >-  found,  or  asserted  to  be  found,  in  MSS.  by  certain  original 
exHlateri  —  have.  In  their  transmission  from  critic  to  critic,  suffered  so  much  by  various 
aecidente  as  sometimes  to  be  no  more  recognisable  than  was,  in  old  times,  the  Fiery  Cross 
nf  a  Scandinavian  or  Gaelic  rising,  when  it  arrived  charred  and  semi-extinguished  at  some 
remote  John  o*  Groat's,  or  than  is  at  present  the  telegram  which  has  left-bchind  something 
^r  taken-np  somethiug,  or  both  left-behind  something  and  taken-up  something  at  every 
station  from  which  it  has  been  re-forwarded. 
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to  publish  five  thousand  nine  hundred  quotations  of  a  mere 
copy,  no  matter  how  correct,  as  quotations  of  an  original  — 
especially  of  an  original  with  which,  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  it  is  guarded,  it  has  become  according  to  our  critic's 
own  testimony  (see  above),  all  but  impossible  to  confront 
either  copy  or  quotations  —  is  to  undermine  the  foundations 
not  only  of  all  criticism  but  of  testimony  itself.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  interest  of  Virgil,  in  the  interest  of  Virgilian  criticism,  in 
the  interest  of  all  criticism  and  even  of  truth  itself,  these  five 
thousand  nine  hundred  quotations  should  be  acknowledged  to 
be,  not  of  the  so  inaccesible  MS.  but  of  the  printed  and  publish- 
ed Fogginian  copy,  —  such  acknowledgment  is  due  scarcely 
less  to  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  copyist  himself,  whose 
ignored  labors  have  furnished  Ribbeck  with  his  whole  Medicean 
collation  save  of  one  hundred  places,  and,  tlirough  Ribbeck, 
poured,  not  on  Conington,  Ellis  and  Schuchardt  only,  but  on 
the  whole  literary  world,  such  a  flood  of  ostensibly  no  more 
than  once,  in  reality  twice  refracted  light. 

This  is  the  first  indispensable  step.  The  second,  scarcely 
less  required  in  the  interest  of  Virgilian,  than  this  in  the  interest 
both  of  Virgilian  and  general  criticism,  is  to  remove  from  the  colla- 
tion not  merely  of  the  Medicean  but  of  all  the  other  MSS.  all  that 
vast  syrtis  of  orthographical  varieties  by  which  a  sufficiently 
scanty  gleaning  of  varieties  affecting  the  sense,  has  been  swamped 
and  overwhelmed  almost  as  effectually  as  the  memorable  half- 
pennyworth of  bread  by  the  whole  two  gallons  and  more,  of  sack. 
Not  that  these  orthographical  varieties  have  not  their  own 
proper  value ,  but  that,  not  affecting  the  Virgilian  sense ,  they 
are  a  mere  incumbrance  in  an  edition  of  Virgil,  and  should  be 
relegated  to  their  own  proper  place:  a  disquisition  on  the 
practice  and  principles  of  Latin  orthography.  Let  the  editor 
and  critic  of  Virgil  study  the  practice  and  principles  of  that 
art  in  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  if  he  have  access  to  them,  or, 
if  he  have  not,  in  the  treatises  of  Curtius,  or  Corssen,  or  Fleck- 
eisen,  or  Schuchardt,  or  wherever  else  there  is  information  to 
be  found  concerning  them,  and,  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  subject,  adopt  for  his  edition  of  Virgil  that  system  which 
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seems  to  him  most  suitable,  either  that  popular  system  hallowed 
by  the  use  of  the  Alduses,  Stephenses,  Heinsiuses,  and  Elzevirs ; 
or,  following  the  example  of  Philip  Wagner ,  an  eclectic  system 
of  bis  own;  or,  if  he  prefer  it,   let  his  Virgil  like  Foggini's, 
represent  the  precise  orthography  of  the  scrivener  of  one  selected 
MS.  (happy  for  him  if  its  scrivenery  be  all  by  one  hand,  not  by 
two  or  three  hands,  each  of  which  follows  a  diflferent  system!), 
but  let  not  the  editor  and  critic  of  Virgil,  forgetting  both  Virgil 
and  criticism,  and  turning  himself  into  a  teacher  of  Latin  or- 
thography, and  his  edition  of  Virgil,  into  a  Latin  ^Universal 
Spelltng-book*  f    distract   and   oflfend   the  more   sedate   of  his 
readers,  and  set  the  more  volatile  a-laughing,  by  the  nota-bene 
at  every  recurrence  of  the  thousand-and-one-times  recurring 
'baud',  'sed',  and  'atquc',  that  in  such  and  such  manuscripts  the 
liaud'  is  spelled  ^haut',  the  ^sed'  'set',  and  the  'atque'  'adque'. 
The  omission  of  this  huge  mass  of  paltry  orthographical  farrago, 
will,   on  the  one  hand,  set  the  reader  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
attention  from  the  orthography  —  observe,  not  of  Virgil  ^for 
what  editor  or  what  MS.  has  ever  pretended  to  give  VirgiFs 
own  orthography  of  even  so  much  as  one  single  word?  but 
from  the  orthography  of  scriveners  and  editors,  to  the  structure, 
meaning,  and  relation  not  only  to  each  otlier  but  to  the  whole 
poem,  of  VirgiFs  sentences  spelled  no  matter  on  what  system ; 
while  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  the  vast  space  at  present 
occupied  by  extraneous  matter,   open  for  that  equal  bulk  of 
various  readings  (as  opposed  to  various  spellings)  the  absence 
of  which  from  Ribbeck's  Virgil  is  so  much  to  be  deplored  by 
aU  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  right  understanding  of 
Virgil's  meaning;  and  should  few  or  none  of  the  lacking  various 
readings  (as  opposed  to  various  spellings)  be  forthcoming,  will 
at  least,  by  reducing  four  large-paper  octavo  volumes  to  three, 
diminish,  by  one  fourth,  not  alone  the  labyrinthine  intricacy  but 
the  clumsiness  and  cost  of  the  work.     So,  here  with  the  pitch- 
fork, and  out  with  the  whole  mass  to  the  dunghill,  though  the 
ejectment  move  Virgilian  jobbers   and  new -edition  mongers 
even  to  tears.     The  vile  commercial  crew!  I  '11  —  No;  1 11  not 
exhibit  you  clinging  about  your  critic's  knees,  crying  aloud  to 
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him  for  help,  and  kissing  the  well  known,  much  ti^usted  hand. 
Ah!  if  he  would  only  spurn  you  like  curs  out  of  his  way,  and 
never  again  be  your  cat's-paw  to  degrade  the  'divinum  opus*, 
the  Hiade  mains  opus',  not,  even  in  the  cradle  and  swaddling 
clothes  of  the  Renaissance,  degraded  below  a  puerile  study  of 
words  and  phrases, 

"  Eeynej  vol.  4,  p.  670  (de  Virg.  edd.):   "Inter  haec  per  familiare  Com- 
mentum  Herm.  Torrentini,   subinde  repetitumf  depressa  est  Virgilii 
.  lectio  ad  puerile  verborum  et  phrasium  studium." 

into  the  more  than  puerile,  the  infantile  study,  how  words  and 
phrases  are  to  be  spelled.     !Diis  aliter  visimi. 

But  what 's  this?  The  vast,  waste  and  barren  syrtis  of 
Ribbeck's  orthographical  varieties  is  passed,  and  yonder  before 
us  opens  tlie  splendid  mirage  of  his  conjectural  emendations. 
Verily,  as  it  is  written. 

In  the  wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters, 

and  torrents  in  the  desert, 

and  the  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 

I  see  island  -  dotted  seas  and  lakes,  sailed -on  ty  lateen-rig- 
ged vessels  and  reflecting,  in  their  calm  bosoms,  bordering 
woods,  mountains,  temples,  castles,  and  rosy  overhanging  skies ; 
I  see  rosy  overhanging  skies  reflecting  clear  waters  and  lateen- 
rigged  vessels  and  bordering  woods,  mountains,  temples,  and 
castles ;  and  Ribbeck ,  gigantic  in  the  midst,  building  —  no,  not 
temples,  not  castles,  but  'capsi'  for  those  twelve  wild  swans  you 
see  wheeling  round  and  round,  high  above  him  in  the  air,  and 
not  minding  either  him  or  his  'capsi'.  What  a  pity  so  much 
well  meant  labor  should  be  lost!  Is  he  deaf  and  doesn't  hear 
their  singing?  or  is  it  possible  he  doesn't  know  that  singing 
swans  never  live  in  'capsi'?  And  now  the  'capsi'  are 
finished  and  the  swans  have  flown  away,  no  one  knows 
whither,  and  Ribbeck,  nothing  daunted,  is  as  intent  on 
a  search  for  Aeneas's  twentieth  ship,  as  he  was  just  now 
on  building  'capsi'  for  twelve  wild  swans;  and  success  at 
last  —  at  long  and  last,  for  we  must  go  to  his  Eptlegomena 
(published  four  years  after  the  last  volume  of  his  work  and  per 
anachronismum  cntituled  Prolegomena)  p.  68  for  it  —  crowns 
his  indomitable  courage,  perseverance,  and  energy:   It  is  not 
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Orontes's  ship  —  that  is  to  say,  the  nineteenth  ship  of  Aeneas 
—  which  the  wave  whirls  round  thrice,  and  the  rapid   sea- 
Tortex  devours,  but  Orontes's  ship  gets  the  polite  go-by  and  is 
left  to  swim  or  sink  as  it  likes ,  while  it  is  another  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  twentieth  ship  of  Aeneas  —  which  the  wave  whirls  round 
thrice  and  the  rapid  sea- vortex  devours;  and  no  matter  how  the 
MSS.  ciy  out  uno  ore,  "you  lie,  you  lie",  and  "shame!  shame  !* 
it  is  the  twentieth,  not  the  nineteenth  ship  of  Aeneas  which  is 
devoured  by  the  vortex,  and  Virgil  wrote  not  ^illam'  but  'aliam' 
Heed  them  not,  Ribbeck.    Nobody  knows  better  than  you  what, 
rude,  spoil-sport,  impertinent  minxes,  what  downright  moenads, 
those  same  MSS.  are,  and  how  the  malicious  pleasure  they  take 
in  pulling  down  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  pains  it  has  cost  to 
build  up.    Heed  them  not,  Ribbeck.    Your  conjectural  emenda- 
tions defy  them ;  are,'  none  of  them,  least  of  all  this  ^aliam',  of 
that   gross,    substantial    nature    which    alone    is   subject    to 
dissolution: 

the  cload-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
the  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
the  very  codices  themselves  dissolve, 
and,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
leave  not  a  wreck  behind, 

but  your  conjectural  emendations  shall  not  dissolve.  Intellectual 
spiritual,  ethereal,  imaginary,  irresolvible  into  elements,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  tliem  either  to  go  to  pieces  or  dissolve 
or  decay.  There  they  stand  —  no,  not  stand,  there  they  arCy  an 
imperishable  essence,  om,  and  amen,  for  ever  and  ever.  Happy, 
happy  Ribbeck! 'sole  tinder  of  Aeneas's  twentieth  ship,  after  it 
had  been  lost  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Anon  —  there  being  no  view  of  the  works  of  art  contained 
in  a  large  building  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  strikes  you 
just  as  you  are  going  in  —  behold  Ribbeck  coming  out  of  the 
great  temple  in  which  he  and  Aeneas  have  been  viewing,  one 
after  another,  so  many  chefs-d'oeuvre,  "ingenti  lustrat  dum 
singula  templo,"  aitd  turning  and  going  in  again  immediately, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  coup-d'oeil  of  them  'intrans,  not,  of 
coarse,  letting  slip  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  obser- 
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ving  more  at  leisure  any  remarkable  objects  iinmediately  on 
his  right  and  left  as  he  enters,  wliich  he  might  before  have  passed 
cursorily  over,  or  even  not  seen  at  all,  especially  if  his  and 
Aeneas's  first  entrance  had  been  by  the  back-door,  an  hypo- 
thesis not  so  very  improbable,  if  we  take  into  account,  on  the 
one  hand,  Aeneas's  present  incognito,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
predilection  evinced  elsewhere  by  the  same  hero  for  that  some- 
times very  convenient  entrance  into  a  building :  . 

"limen  erat  coecaeque  fores  et  pervius  usiis 
tectorum  inter  se  Priami,  postesque  rclicti 
a  tergo,        


evado  ad  summi  fastigia  culminis"    .     . 

Let  US  now,  setting  the  knowledge  of  perspective  exhibited 
by  ^intrans'  against  the  ignorance  of  natural  history  manifest  in 
'capsos',  and,  counting  the  'aliam'  of  the  shipwreck  as  neither 
pro  nor  con,  neither  plus  nor  minus,  but  rather  as  an  alpha,  an 
A  per  se,  proceed  with  the  so  characteristic  ^monte  remittjim'  of 
the  fouilh  Book.  Here  indeed  our  critic  stands  preeminent 
among  critics,  a  Dido  among  her  iuvenes,  a  Diana  auiong  her 
oreads,  an  Ajax  overtopping  the  Argive  host  by  head  and  broad 
shoulders.  Virgil  is  no  more  Virgil  if  he  wrote  'mortc  remittam'. 
(i  Whose  blood  does  not  curdle  with  horror  at  the  mere  thought 
that  noble  no  less  than  tender-hearted  Dido  ever  proflfered  her 
own  mors  —  nay,  was  not  deterred  by  the  mere  omen  of  the 
word  from  ever  proffering  her  own  mors  —  as  reward  for  the 
petty  service  she  implored  at  the  hands  of  her  so  unanima 
soror  ?  Virgil  wrote  not  'morte'  but  'monte' ;  Dido  proffered  her 
sister  riot  her  own  death,  but  a  mountain.  "What  kind  of  a 
mountain?  of  granite  or  dolomite?"  It  could  not  have  been  of 
the  least  use  to  her.  "(J An  airy,  unsubstantial  mountain  of  the 
mirage?"  Of  less  use  still.  "(»,A  bona-fide  astronomical  moun- 
tain in  sun,  moon,  or  planet?"  Pshaw!  pshaw!  "Well  then, 
^a  Venus  mountain,  a  Horselberg  with  temple  and  statue  in  the 
middle  of  it,  —  on  the  clenched  fourth  finger  of  the  Goddess's 
left  hand  a  spell-bound  sponsal  ring,  not  to  be  got  off  except 
at  a  souFs  price?"    Hardly,  Dido  and  her  sister  being  both 
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Plioenieians^  and  no  Venus  mountain^  no  Horselberg  nearer 
than  Ysenaeha  in  tlie  remotest  depths  of  the  vast  Hercynian 
saltus.      "(?What  other   mountain    then?''    Why.  plainly  one 
of  those  mountains  of  solid  silver  and  gold,  whicli  it  was  so 
usual  in  old  times  to  promise,  so  rare  to  have  the  least  intention* 
of  paying,  so  much  rarer  ev(;r  to  pay;  and,  if  it  nmst  be  ad- 
mitted tliat  there  is  no  similar  promise  either  in  Homer  or  any 
of  the  Greek  tragedians ,  either  in  Lucretius  or  any  other  grave 
and  staid  poet,  or  in  Virgil  himself  elsewhere,   let  us  never 
t'urget,  e  contra ,   tlie  generosity  and  munificence  of  Dido,  the 
great  wealth  of  her  deceased  husband  (wealth  in  solid  gold  too, 
for,  the  Phoenicians  having  been  a  commercial,  not  an  agri- 
cultural people,  "ditissinms  agri  Phoenicum"  can  never  stand, 
even  with  all  the  backing  of  "ditissimus  agri  qui  fuit  Ausonidum", 
'  against  "ditissimus  auri  Phocnicum"),  and  the  mountain  of  silver 
and  gold,  "ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri"  (where  weight  so 
happily   surrogates  magnitude)   placed  at  her  disposal  by  the 
ghost,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  nnike  this 
truly  magnificent,  royal,  never-to-be-fulfilled  promise;  least  of 
all  let  us  forget  the  aurei  montes  Persarum  and  the  aurei 
montes  Picorum,  and  how  common  such  mountiiins  must 
have  been  everywhere,  before  the  invention  of  banks  and  paper 
money  enabled  us  to  do  almost  without  gold  and  silver  at  all;  and 
if  it  should  be  objected  by  any  one,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
panoply -of-proof  in  which  our  critic  always  enters  the  field,  that 
it  is  as  little  likely  that  Dido  should  quote  a  vulgar  proverb  fit 
only  to  be  used  by  some  swaggering  Palaestrio  or  Geta,  and 
wholly  unbefitting  royal  lips,  as  that,  condescending  to  use  such 
proverb,  she  should  use  it  diluted  to  less  than  half  strength,  and, 
instead  of  promising  mountains  of  silver  and  gold,  promise  only 
one  single  mountiiin  (tlms  allowing  her  liberality,  great  and  noble 
as  it  was,  to  be  eclipsed  and  tin-own  into  the  shade  by  that  of 
the  most  beggarly  knave  and  swashbuckler  of  the  comic  stage), 
1  answer  triumphantly  on  the  part  of  our  veteran  critic,  that  in 
nothing  is  the  discretion  of  his  and  our  author  more  to  be  ad- 
mired than  in  the  care  thus  taken  to  hide  from  all  eyes  except 
those  of  some  prying,  profound,  and  rare  as  profound,  critic,  the 
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itoseeinly  use  made  by  royal  lips  of  a  low  proverb ,  and ,  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  that  royalty  which  it  is  certain  had  no 
more  than  one  mountain  to  give  —  we  are  yet  but  in  the 
renaissance  of  criticism  and  shall  scarcely  before  its  re-adoles- 
cence see  the  singular  *'ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri"  turned 
into  the  plural  —  from  promising  more  than  it  was  able  to  per- 
form. From  all  which  considerations  it  appears  clearer  than 
moonshine,  luce  lunae  lucidius,  that  the  Ribbeckian  'monte* 
exhibits  Virgil's  ipsam  manum  no  less  surely  than  the  Ribbeekian 
'capsos',  the  Ribbeckian  'aliam',  and  the  Ribbeckian  'intrans'. 

And  now,  while  the  salutiiry  horror  of  mors  and  everything 
mortal,  almost  of  everything  which  has  even  so  much  of  mors 
as  an  R  in  it,  is  fresh  and  lively  within  us,  let  us  turn  to  the 
'moritura  Amata'  of  the  twelfth  Book,  and  see  whether  it  may 
not  be  metamorphosed  by  a  simflarly  facile  critical  sleight-of 
hand  into  ^monitura  Amata'.  Amata  is  not  thinking  of  dying, 
has  no  more  notion  of  dying  in  case  Tumus  dies,  than  either  I 
or  Ribbeck  himself  has  at  this  moment,  and  her  own  statement, 
six  verses  later,  that  the  fate  of  Turnus,  whom  she  regards  as 
sure  to,  fall  if  he  venture  to  meet  Aeneas  in  single  combat,  shall 
determine  her  fate, 

*'qui  te  cunque  manent  isto  certamine  casus, 
et  me,Tume,  manent:  simul  haec  invisa  relinquam 
lamina,  nee  generum  Aenean  captiva  videbo.", 

is  a  mere  pleasant  little  joke.  It  is  with  a  lecture,  not  a  sui- 
cide, Amata  threatens  Turnus.  Put  two  straight  strokes  meeting 
at  an  angle  (thus:  \),  in  place  of  one  crooked  stroke  with  a 
curlycue  in  the  middle  of  it  ( -i),  and  the  thing  is  done,  and  we 
are  rid  of  as  malapropos  a  mention  of  the  king  of  terrors  as 
Dido's  own,  q.  b.  v.  p.  if  I  may,  for  this  once,  take  a  hint  from 
modern  criticism,  and  impose  on  my  only  too  kind  and  in- 
dulgent reader  not  merely  the  labor  of  converting,  but  the  risk 
of  incorrectly  converting,  into  language,  one  little  one  of  those 
innumerable  sigla  by  means  of  which  the  fashionable  critic  so 
ingeniously  shifts  to  the  shoulders  of  his  unsuspecting  disciple 
and  worshipper,  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  his  own  proper 
burthen. 
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The  very  singular  regulation  of  the  Laurentian  library, 
prohibitory  of  all  collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.  unless  made 
not  merely  in  the  chief  librarian's  presence,  but  the  chief  libra- 
rian himself  holding  the  MS.  in  his  hand,  had,  I  doubt  not, 
rendered  all  effectual  collation  of  that  MS.  as  impossible  to  me 
as  Ribbeck  informs  us  it  was  to  him  (see  above),  had  the  chief 
librarian  happened  to  be  any  other  than  Cavaliere  Ferrucci. 
The  patient  courtesy  no  less  than  the  unparalleled  facility  with 
which,  during  a  seance  of  several  hours,  repeated  daily  for 
several  weeks  together,  that  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman 
first  found  in  the  MS.  and  then  pointed   out  to  myself  and 
daughter  every  passage  I  had  the  least  desire  to  see,  not  only 
did  not  impede  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  lightened  the 
labor^  while  it  assured  the  correctness  of  my  collation.    Having 
in  the  course  of  my  collation  of  this  MS.  (of  the  first  six  Books 
in  the  autumn  of  1857,  of  the  second  six  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
and  of  the  whole  twelve  in  July  1865)  compared  the  Fogginian 
ext  with  the  MS.  in  four  hundred  and  forty-two  places  taken  at 
random^  I  have  found  it  to  vaiy  only  in  the  inconsiderable 
number  of  twenty-seven.   The  fact  which  I  have  ascertained  by 
actual  examination  of  the  Ribbeckian  collation,  viz.  that  in  not 
one  of  these  twenty-seven  places  thus  erroneously  quoted  by 
Foggini ,  has  the  Fogginian  error  been  corrected  by  Ribbeck, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  twenty  of  them  the  Fogginian  en-or 
been   repeated  (repeated  too  with  the  almost  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness characteristic  of  Ribbeck) ,  while  the  remaining  seven 
places  have  not  been  quoted  at  all,  is  on  the  one  hand  itself  ex- 
plained by  Ribbeck's  own  acknowledgment  (quoted  above)  that 
he  had  examined  the  MS.  in*no  more  than  about  one  hundred 
pUces  (probably,  therefore,  in  none  of  the  twenty-seven)  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  establishes  the  conclusion  I  have  above  drawn 
from  that  acknowledgment,  that  Ribbeck  had  no  other  authority 
for  his  remaining  five  thousand  nine  hundred  Medicean  readings 
than  the  copyist  Foggini,  a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  besides 
the  independent  warrant  of  the  library  record  to  the  effect  that 
Sibbeck's  visits,  fourteen  in  all,  between  November  1826,  when 
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the  record  commences,  and  July  12,  1.865,  when  I  examined  it, 
were  devoted  to  the  collation  of  Tacitus. 

My  confrontation  of  the  Fogginian  copy  with  the  Medicean 
original  in  four  hundred  and  forty-two  places,  having  detected 
twenty-seven  variations  of  the  former  from  the  latter,  of  which 
twenty-seven  variations  no  less  than  twenty  are  repeated,  seven 
omitted,  not  even  so  much  as  one  coiTected,  by  Ribbeck,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  had  I  extended  my  confrontation  to  six 
thousand  places,  the  sum  total  of  the  Ribbeckian  quotations,  I 
should  have  found  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  Fogginian  ab- 
errations, and  of  these  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  Fogginian 
aberrations  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  repeated,  ninety-five 
oiiiitted,  and  not  even  so  much  as  one  corrected,  by  Ribbeck.  And 
why,  I  am  asked,  have  I  not  done  so?  why,  it  being  open  to  me 
to  deal  with  thousands  of  cases,    have  I  chosen  to  deal  with 
hundreds  only  ?  Simply  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  not  my 
object  to  produce  sensation,  but  conviction,  and  for  all  purposes 
of  argument  the  proportion  of  cases  answered  as  well  as  the 
actual  numbers  no  matter  how  large  and  startling;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  make  a 
larger  collation  either  of  the  Fogginian  copy  or  the  alleged 
Ribbeckian  collation  than  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  my 
reader  of  tiie  two  facts  of  which  even  a  much  less  extensive 
comparison  had,  at  a  veiy  early  period  of  my  investigation,  con- 
vinced myself,  viz.  (1)  that  the  en-ors  of  the  Fogginian  copy  are 
mainly  of  that  kind  which  'humana  incuria    fundif,  and  (2) 
that  the  alleged  Ribbeckian  collation  is,  in  point  of  fact,  not  a 
collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.  at  all,  but  only  (as  the  reader  is, 
not  indeed  informed  in  plain  tcrm^  but,  left  to  infer  for  himself, 
if  he  be  able,  either  from  the  statement  in  the  Report  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  five  years  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  Ribbeck's  work,  or  from  the  statement  in  the 
Prole(jome7ia  published  four  years  later  than  the  last  volume)  a 
collation  of  the  Fogginian  copy.     Wonderful  Fogginian  copy! 
inexhaustible  source  no  less  to  the  Virgilian  critic  of  \'^b\) — t)G, 
than  to  that  critic's  famous  precursor  of  17G3 — 65, 
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r  Amln'ogit  pref.  p.  28:  *'Tempo  i^ndosso,  che  in  ultimo  luogo  io  vi  pftHj 
del  tostu  Latino,  che  c  stato  posto  in  uso  in  questa  ediziono.  Esso  (>  i  I 
farooso  codiccMS.,  cho  esistenellalinperialeLaurenzi- 
ana  Bibliotcca  in  Firenzc  da  me  vodiito  gi^  Imigamente,  cd 
osscrvato  con  ogniq^uicte,  e  di  cui  il  Bunnaniio"  etc.  again,  p.  31: 
**Di  questa  edizionc  adunquc,  per  cui  il  mondo  crudito 
sark  sempre  obbligato  alTogrcgia  fatica  del  Ch.  Sig. 
Foggini,  mi  souo   io  valuto  per  ristamparla  ncllu  pre- 

'  scntcedizione,  procurandone  con  diligcnza,  che  venisse  pcrfetta/> 
and  vol.  2,  prof.  p.  12:  "Niente  del  pari  soggiungerovvi  iutornoal  testo, 
che  e  Io  stesso  datovi  pure  nel  torn.  I,c  copiato  con  fc delta  dal 

I    MS.  Lauren ziano  dclla  Imperinle  liiblioteca  in  Firenze, 

-  siccome  nclla  stessa  prcfaziono  accennai." 

of  ever  fresh  and  sparkling  Medicean  waters. 

It  is  not  of  clioiec  but  of  necessity  the  critical  element 
enters  so  largely  into  this  work.  It  was  no  part  of  ray  original 
plan  either  to  consult  or  quote  even  so  much  as  one  single  MS. 
The  work  was  to  be  altogether  exegetical  and  aesthetical, 
to  consist  solely  of  essays  on  detached  passages  concerning 
which  I  flattered  myself  I  could  give  new  either  exegetical  or 
aesthetical  infonnation.  I  soon  found  however  that  as  coiTCct 
aesthesis  presupposes  correct  exegesis,  so  correct  exegesis 
presupposes  correct  critique,  and  that  no  correct  critique  of  the 
Aeneis  existed ,  and  that  unless  content  to  build  on  a  critique 
W^lliell  iilforillCd  me  by  the  mouth  of  Foggini,  that  the 
Medicean  MS.,   testified   by  my   own   senses   to    read   FURIS 

(8,  205),  MOLLISUBNECTIT  (10,  138),CEL\RET  (10,  417), 

reads  FURIIS,  MOLLISSUBNECTIT,  CELER\T;  which 
informed  mC  by  the  mouth  of  the  Benedictine  Brothers 
iNouv.  Trat'te  de  Diplom.  vol.3,  p.  -11),  that  their  facsimile  (vol.3, 
plate  34)  of  the  lost  Pithou  fragment,  testified  by' my  own  senses 
to  read  THYIAS  (4, 302), reads  TY AS;  which  informed 
me  by  the  mouth  of  Pertz  (iiber  die  Berlhier  iind  die  voticani- 
Hchen  Blatter  der  dlfesten  Handschrtft  deft  Vtn/i/j  p.  115),  that  the 
facsimile  of  the  lost  Pithou  fragment,  published  by  Pertz  at 
p.  101  of  his  memoir  and  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 

THYIAS,  reads  THY  AS  ;  wiiich  informed  me  by  the 

mouth  of  Ambrogi,  that  the  Roman  MS.  ["Cod.  Vat.  3865." 
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letje  3867],  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  want  the  introductory 
verses,  contains  those  verses  (information  republished  and  exten- 
sively circulated  by  Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Hey  ne's  Virgil  (1832), 
along  with  the  further  information  on  the  same  authority  that 
the  Palatine  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  want  not  only 
those    verses  but  the  whole    commencement  of   the  Aeneis 
as  far  as  'TVIavortia  condet"  r.  280  (inclusive) ,  contains  those 
verses),  liJrhich  informed  me  by  the  mouth  of  Pettier, 
that  the  Palatine  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  CON- 
CIT  A  (3, 127),  reads  CONSITA,  and  that  no  less  than  six  of  the 
Paris  MSS.  (viz.  Nos.  7925,  7926,  7927,  7930,  7931 ,  8069,  in 
the  imperial  library),  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  'Tarin 
creaf  (10,  705),  read  "Parin  Paris";  nrhlch  informed 
me  by  the  mouth  of  Ribbeck,  that  the  Vatican  fragment,  the 
Roman  and  the  Palatine  MSS. ,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to 
read  IVSTITIAE  (1,  608),  read  IVSTITIA;  that  the  Medicean, 
MS. ,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  QUEM  (3,  340),  reads 
QUAE,  that  the  Verona  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 
NEXANTEM  (5,  279),  ALTAMLUNAM  (9,  403),  DECERr 
NERE  (12,  709),  reads  NIXANTEM,  ALTAM  AD  LUNAM, 
and  is  defective  with  respect  to  DECERNERE ;  that  the  Palatine 
MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  readNVMEN  (5,  768),  reads 
NOMEN ,  that  the  Roman  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 
FOSSAS  (10,  24),  reads  FOSSAE,  I  should  be  at  the  pains  to 
make  a  critique  for  myself.    Great  as  was  the  undertaking,  and 
foreign  both  to  my  tastes  and  habits,!  did  not  recoil  from  it,  but 
began  immediately  to  make,  with  the  very  efficient  assistance  of 
my  daughter,  and  use  as  fast  as  made,  a  pretty  full  and  extensive 
collation   not  only  of  all  the  first-class,  but  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred   second-class   MSS.    scattered   over    a  wide   area  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  all  the  principal  editions,  from  the  in- 
cunabula of  printing  down  to  the  present  day.  Hotfoot  pressing 
upon  this  my  first  care ,  viz.  to  secure  a  firm  and  solid  founda- 
tion whereon  to  build,  came  my  second:  to  throw  open  to  my 
reader,  not  alone,  as  I  had  at  first  intended,  the  superstructure, 
but  the  very  foundation  itself  of  my  edifice.    *'The  mass  of  ori- 
ginal information  ,  which  I  have  collected  at  so  much  cost  of 
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time  and  personal  labor  not  to  speak  of  money,  will  thus,"  said 
1  to  myself,  "be  of  three  further  uses:  (1)  will  enhance  the 
prestige  of  a  superstructure  not  merely  stated,  but  seen ,  to  be 
built  on  a  secure  foundation;  (2)  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  supply 
future  builders  with  like  secure  foundation  whereon  to  build; 
and  (3)  by  affording  deuterotypes  more  conformable  to  the 
prototypes  than  any  existing,  furnish  a  standard  wherefrom 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative  correctness  and  reliability 
of  other  deuterotypes;"  and  so  my  essentially  exegetical  and 
aesthetical  work  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  critical  also.    The 
critical  part  of  my  work,  being  thus  merely  collateral  and  of 
no  greater  extent  than  was  required  for  the  perfection  of  the 
exegetical  and  aesthetical  part,  enters  therefore  into  no  com- 
petition, except  in  respect  of  correctness  and  reliability,  either 
with  Ribbeck's  or  any  other  professedly  complete  critique  of 
the  Aeneis;  and  if  it  has  happened  that  Ribbeck's  so  much 
more  comprehensive,  has  been  supplemented  by  my  so  much 
more  limited,  critique,  with  respect  to  the  Verona  palimpsest  in 
at  least  ninety-six  places,  with  respect  to  the  Vatican  fragment 
in  at  least  thirty-five,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  MS.  in  at  least 
one  hundred  and  sixty -four,   with  respect  to  the  Palatine  in 
at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty -one,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Hedicean  in  at  least  one  hundi'ed  and  eighty-two  places,  and  if 
it  has  happened  besides,  that  in  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  the  just  specified  places,  viz. 


I.    12:  *Ma68o'' "Uesa" 

1.    24 :  **Tert6ret*' "everteret" 

1,    49:  "infixit"  **inflixit" 

1,    53:  "imponet""imponat""imponit" 

1,213:  "altum"  "alto" 

1,  215:  **diripiiiiir  "deripiunt" 

1,  239:  "revocato  a  sanguine"  **revo- 

cato  sanguine" 
1.430:  "inra — senatum" 
1,  452:  "nexae"  "nixae" 
1,510:  "alte""alto" 
1,  582:  "urbibus"    *'montibus"    "ru- 

pibos" 
1, 740:  "in    mensam"     "in     mensa" 
"immensam"  "immensum" 


1,  745:  "quern"  ^'quae" 

2,  56:  "stares"  "staret" 

2,  179:  "avexere"  "advexere" 

2,  290:  "alto  a  culmine"  "alto  culmi- 

ne"  "alta  a  culmine" 
2,  33 1 :  "unquam"  "nunquam  ' 
2,  362:  "labores"   "dolorem"   "dolo- 

res" 

2,  683:  "mollis"  "molles"  "molli" 

3,  76:  "Mycono  e  celsa  Gyaroqne" 

"Mycoue     celsa     Gyaroque" 
"Mycono     celsa     Gyaroque" 
"Qyaro  celsa  Myconoque" 
3,  127:  "concita"  "consiU" 
3,  162:  "insertas"  "incertas" 


■■Evanilrus"  "Evandcr" 
"fiiris"  •■furiia" 

"nlinlto"  '■■b«rto"  "inlpi'i 

"ciiijjuBt"  "ciiijrit" 


"diripient"  ''deripient" 
"considiiut"  "ronsislunl' 
"Ids"  "«Elo"'  "«olhra" 


primam     pninns 

"fniidabit"  'Tuiidi 
"IntniDB"  "liminii' 


"i>t  plnoliilia'*   "implacabi 

lU"  "plncalillls" 
'■iiigciitpm"  "iiiKCnti" 
"raolo"  "telo" 
"fulmiua"  TalKura" 
''me Ins"  "dens 
-llOr  "sen  —  siulslrls" 


I,  188:  "crimoii  - 


■prnecipero    'priienpore 
■'cilnii»ii   ""obni  i" 
"l>eUgiis"  "peUp)" 
"turn"  ''lom"  "dam''"e»" 
''humeri"  "humeris" 

"pectus"  "panitua" 


Liiiml"  ' 


"[lavit"    "pasfll' 


"proiecluj'  "prosltatus'  "di 

■■fossse"  "fos»«s" 
*'iaertes"  'Snemiefl'^ 
"purva"  "lardi" 


"Dardaiiiii"  ''Dardanium" 

-periwlui"  "perpetuo" 
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12,    81:  "rapidusque'"*rapidus"  "tre- 

pidusque'' 
12,  344:   "ornaverat"  "oneraverat" 
12,  437:  "praomia"  '*pradia" 
12,667:  *'uno"  '*imo" 


12,  790:  "adsistunt"  "iusistunt" 
12,  797:  "mortalin"      "mortalcm" 

"inortali" 
12,  862:  *>parvae"  "parrao" 
12,  881:  *pcr"  "sub" 


fpLiccs,  all  of  tliem ,  more  or  less  important,  were  it  only  on 
account  of  the  questions  raised  concerning  them  by  commenta- 
tors) 1  have  quoted  the  reading  not  of  one  only  but  of  all 
tho  first -claims  IHSlS*  which  are  not  defective  with 
respect  to  the  place  in  question,  while  Ribbeck  has  either  put 
off  his  reader  with  citations  of  ISCCOncl-claiStlS  IHlSlS. 
and  g^aminariaiKStf  or  (with  the  exception  of  course 
of  such  odd  waifs  and  strays  as  may  possibly  sometime  or 
other  be  lighted-on  by  somebody  or  other,  somewhere  or  other 
in  that  vast  wilderness  of  epilogue  Prolegomena  in  which  tra- 
velers lose  themselves  as  in  the  sands  of  Africa)  paiSSOd 

(he  pa(S(8a§fC8  OTier  in  total  (Stilencc;  and  if  it  has 

further  happened  that  I  have  in  my  work  treated  my  readers  to 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  readings,  of  the  Aeneis  alone,  fresh 
from  the  Medicean,  while  Ribbeck  in  his  work  presents  them 
with  no  more  than  one  hundred  from  the  same  MS.  for  the  whole 
of  Virgil,  all  this  has  happened  accidentally,  without  jealousy 
or  rivalry,  and  in  the  mere  necessary  furtheiance  of  the  essen- 
tially exegetical  and  aesthetical  work  I  had  in  hand. 

(</)The  en§fraTCd  facistiniile  published  by  Ruinart 
in  the  second  edition  of  Mabil/oTt,  de  Re  Dii^lomatica,  p.  637,  of 
four  verses*  of  a  fragment  of  a  MS.   of  Virgil    in   capitals. 


*  The  verses  are  302—305  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Aeneis,  and,  except 
that  they  are  of  considerably  larger  size,  and  that  THYIA8  has  an  ornamented 
iDitial,  stand  thus  in  the  facsimile : 


1  nYi 


T 


HYIASVBIAVDITOSTIMVLANTTRIETERICABACCHO 
ORGIANOCTVRNVSQVOCATCLAMOKECITHEKO 
TANDEMfllSAENEANCONPELLATVOCIBVLTRO 
DISSIMVLAREETIAMSPERASTIPERFIDETANTVM 


hY^'^^  ^°  ^^  facsimile,  and  neither,  as  stated  at  page  115  of  his  memoir 
bj  Pertz  in  contradiction  to  his  own  more  correct  representation  at  page  101, 
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formerly  in  the  possession  of  Pithou,  but  now  lost.  The  en- 
graving having,  by  the  loss  of  the  fragment,  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  authority,  I  have  quoted  it  afe  such  at  4,  302. 

All  that  is  known  historically  of  the  fragment  itself  is  that 
it  formed  part  of  the  libraiy  of  Pithou,  that  Mabillon  had  it  out 
of  that  library  for  some  time  in  his  hands,  admired  it,  and 
showed  it  to  his  friends  and  amongst  others  to  Ruinart  who 
published  an  engraved  facsimile  of  four  lines  of  it  in  the  second 
edition  of  Mabillon's  work.  For  these  facts  we  have  the  explicit 
testimony  of  Ruinart  himself:  'Trimum  locum  in  ea  [viz.  tabella 
apud  Mabill.  p.  637 J  obtinet  Romana,  si  quae  unquam  alia, 
elegantissimis  characteribus  exarata  scriptura,  ex  Virgilii  frag- 
mento  cxpressa,  quod  ex  Bibliotheca  Pithoeana  aliquamdiu  prae 
manibus  habuit  ipse  Mabillonius,  mihique  et  aliis  nonnullis  non 
sine  admirationis  sensu  ostendit."  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever either  how  large  or  how  small  was  the  fragment  thus 
possessed  by  Pithou,  seen  and  admired  by  Mabillon,  and  of 
four  lines  of  which  a  facsimile  is  to  be  seen  in  the  second 
edition  of  Mabillon's  work.  Neither  is  there  any  evidence 
whence  that  fragment  came  into  Pithou's  possession,  or  what 
became  of  it  when  Pithou's  library  was  dispersed.  It  presents 
itself  first  before  us  in  the  library  of  Pithou,  and  there  vanishes. 
It  has  however  had,  like  many  other  historical  celebrities,  a  my- 
thical existence  quite  distinct  and  apart  from  its  historical,  and 
only  the  more  curious  because  fiUing-up  the  historical  void  not 
a  jjarte  ante  but  a  parte  posty  not  seen  dim  and  glimmering 
through  the  thick  haze  of  antiquity,  but  clear  and  splendid  in 
the  Transactions  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Science.  On  the  26  th 
Febr.  1863,  G.  II.  Pertz,  royal  librarian,  read  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin  a  memoir,  afterwards  published 
in  their  Transactions  for  the  same  year,  in  which  he  informed 


T 


hYAS    ,  nor  as  stated  by  thp  Benedictine  Brothers  at  p.  41  of  volume  3  of 
their  work,  in  contradiction  to  their  own  more  correct  representation,  volume  3, 

Plate  34,  _L  YAS  ;  also  CITHERO  in  the  facsimile*,  not,  as  most  unwarrant- 
ably corrected  by  Pertz  on  the  ground  that  a  horizontal  line ,  indicating  a  final 
N,  had  faUen  out,  "ausgefallen"  (out  of  the  copperplate!),  CITHERON 
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the  Society,  and  through  the  Society  the  literaiy  world,  that  at 
the  time  of  Mabillon's  visit  to  Rome,  i.  e.  in  the  years  1685  and 
1686,  there  existed  in  the  Vatican  library  in. that  city,  and  had 
existed  there  from  the  year  1600  (when  it  passed  into  that 
library  as  part  of  Fulvio  Oi'sini's  library,  in  that  year  embodied 
with  the  library  of  the  Vatican)  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  of  Virgil, 
exceeding  not  only  all  other  MSS.  of  Virgil,  but  all  known 
existing  MSS.  of  its  kind,  in  antiquity,  no  less  than  in  perfection 
and  beauty  of  character  ("nie  zuvor  hatte  man  ein  ganz  mit  so 
herrlichen  und  grossen  Romischen  buchstaben  geschriebenes 
buch  gesehen"  .  .  .  "diese  bewundemswurdigen  bruchstucke, 
deneu  nichts  anderes  der  art  zu  vergleichen  sey"  .  .  .  "iiber- 
triflFt  die  Florentiner  imd  die  beiden  Vaticanischen  handschrif- 
ten  weit,  an  alter,  schonheit  und  kostbarkeit") ,  consisting  of 
twelve  large  parchment  folios,  and  numbered  in  the  library 
catalogue  3256;  that  this  fragment  was  seen  by  Mabillon  in  the 
Vatican  library  during  his  visit  in  Rome;  that  some  verses  of  it 
selected  by  him  were  published  after  his  death  by  Ruinart  as 
a  sample;  that,  of  the  four  lines  of  which  this  sample  consisted, 
two  had  been  republished  by  the  Benedictine  authors  of  the 
Sauveau  TraitS  de  Diplomatique ,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
XXXI Vth  plate  of  the  third  volume  of  that  work;  also,  that 
having  lately  received  reliable  information  from  Rome  that  the 
fragment  in  question,  viz.  the  Virgilian  codex  No.  3256  in  the 
Vatican  catalogue,  consisted  at  present  of  no  more  than  four 
folios,  he  wished  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  eight  folios 
necessary  to  make  up  the  twelve  of  which  the  fragment  had 
consisted  at  the  time  of  Mabillon's  visit  and  which  twelve  folios 
had  been  seen  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  our  own  times,  by 
SUvestre,  who  in  his  Paleographie  Universelle,  published  in 
Paris  in  1841,  had  not  only  described  the  fragment  in  terms 
agreeing  in  every  respect  with  Ruinart's,  but  given  an  additional 
engraved  facsimile  of  nine  lines,  viz.  vv.  41—49  of  the  first 
Georgic,  with  tlie  further  information  that  the  folios  previously 
fourteen  in  number  had  been  reduced  to  twelve  during  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Vatican 
in  August   1768  (^^loge  es  nun  gelingen,  auch  die  noch  vor 
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zwanzig  jahrcii  lu  Rom  vorliaiiden  gewesenen  aclit  blatter  aus 
ihrem  riithselhaften  dunkel  wieder  an's  licht  zu  ziehen").  Details 
so  circumstantial  and  positive  from  under  the  hand  of  a  veteran  ' 
archivist  and  bearing  the  ferma  of  the  high  court  of  literary 
cassation  of  the  country,  excited  only  tlie  more  attention  on 
account  of  the  announcement  with  which  they  were  accompanied 
of  the  annexation  —  1  hope  I  use  no  improper  term  —  of  a 
supplementary  fragment  of  the  same  MS.  by  the  royal  library 
of  Berlin ,  of  which  supplementary  fragment  a  minute  descrip- 
tion and  photolithograph  inserted  by  the  relator  in  his  memoir 
were,  along  with  a  transcript  of  the  two  fragments  (the  alleged 
mutilated  Vatican  and  the  supplementary  Berlin)  published  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions  of  1863  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  It  so  became  incumbent  on  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Vatican  to  account  for  tlie  disappearance  of  no  less 
than  two  thirds  of  one  of  their  most  valuable  MSS.,  and  scai^cely 
less  incumbent  on  editors  and  commentators  of  Virgil  to  explain 
how  no  use  had  ever  been  made  by  tliem ,  no  notice  ever  given 
by 'them  to  the  public,  of  this  to  them  and  to  every  Virgilian 
student  inestimable  treasure.  Nor  were  the  autliorities  of  the 
Vatican  slow  in  performing  their  part.  They  produced  their 
catalogue,  Collectio  Manuscrtptorum  LcUinomm  bibliothecae  Vati- 
canae,  bearing  the  arms  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (therefore  older 
than  the  year  1644,  the  date  of  that  pontiffs  death,  and  conse- 
quently more  than  forty  years  anterior  to  the  visit  of  Mabillon 
to  Rome)  and  describing  the  MS.  in  question  (No.  3256)  as 
consisting  of  four  folios  only,  those  four  folios  being  of  the  first 
Georgic.  ^  The  following  are  the  ipsissima  verba  as  read  by 
myself  and  copied  for  me  on  April  1st  1865  by  Monsignore  San 
Marzano,  prefect  of  the  library:  "No.  3256.  Virgilii  fragmentum 
lib,  primi  georgicon:  incipU=ignarosque  viam  [sic]  mecum= 
ex  perg.  C.  S.  [chartae  scriptae]  No.  4.  in  folio  grandiori  in 
litteris  majuscolis  —  vetustissimus."  The  fragment,  therefore, 
had  not  only  not  lost  eight  folios  since'the  time  of  Mabillon's 
visit,  but,  in  as  much  as  not  containing  at  the  time  of  that  visit, 
even,  one  single  line  of  the  Aeneis,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  the  fragment  from  which  the  four  lines  o^'  the  Aeneis  in  the 
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second  edition  of  Mabillon's  work  had  been  facsiniileed;  and  so 
ended,  and  was  acknowledged  by  its  author  to  end  (see  Alonats- 
Ittn'cht  der  k.  Acad,  der  Wissenach.  zu  lierUuy  A/n-il  21,  ISiii), 
tie  mvthical  existence,  or  the  existence  for  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  in  the  Vatican,  of  tlie  fragment  from  which 
Mabillon  had  extracted  his  four  lines.  That  this  [Pithou'sJ 
traginent  at  some  former  period  did  actually  form  an  integrant 
part  of  a  Virgilian  MS.  of  which  the  Vatican  fragment  3256 
formed  a  second  integrant  part,  and  the  fragment  with  which 
the  royal  library  in  Berlin  enriched  itself  in  1863,  a  third 
integrant  part,  the  identity  of  character  leaves  no  manner  of 
doubt  This  character,  described  by  the  author  of  the  Berlin 
memoir,  writing  with  the  Berlin  fragment  before  his  eyes,  as 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Capital  character  ever  seen  ("von 
nie  gesehener  schonheit  und  grcisse"),  is  indeed  sufficiently 
K*markable,  not  for  its  beauty  —  for  how  little  beauty  is  there 
even  in  the  most  perfect  Roman  inscription  character!  —  but 
fur  its  size,  the  great  breaclth  of  its  letters,  of  which  not  merely 
the  ]W,  but  the  C,  the  D,  the  G,  the  O,  tlie  Q,  and  notably  the  N, 
are  even  broader  than  they  are  tall,  and  the  great  thickness  and 
heaviness  of  all  the  down-strokes,  a  thickness  and  heaviness 
recalling  rather  the  broad-limbed  capitals  of  a  modern  printed 
title-page  than  letters  drawn  with  a  pen,  but  is  so  far,  if  we  keep 
out  of  the  lofty  regions  of  myth  and  confine  ourselves  to  those 
of  humble  reality,  from  being  the  largest  Roman  Capital  cha- 
racter ever  seen,  that  it  is,  as  1  have  satisfied  myself  by  actual 
admeasurement,  though  wider  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2,  no 
taller  than  that  of  the  Palatine,  and  while  wider  only  in  the 
proportion  of  1 1  to  10,  is  shorter  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4  than 
that  of  the  Roman.  Never  having  taken  the  measurements  of 
the  character  of  the  St.  Gallon  fragment,  and  many  years 
having  elapsed  since  I  had  that  MS.  in  my  hand,  I  cannot  speak 
with  equal  precision  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  its  capitals  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  so-called  Augustiin;  my  impression, 
however,  that  the  capitals  of  that  MS.  are  not  materially  inferior 
either  in  height  or  breadth  to  those  of  the  Augustan,  is  prolj^bly 
suificiently  correct,  first,  because,  having  taken  a  complete  copy 
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of  the  MS.  with  my  own  hand,  I  had  abundant  opportunity  for 
observation,  and  secondly,  because  such  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  specimen  of  the  MS.  given  by  Muller,  de  codd,  Virg,  qui 
in  Helvetiae  bibliothecia  asservantur. 

But  though  the  Pithou  fragment  has  remained  since  the 
time  of  Mabillon  a  non-est-inventum,  though  the  Berlin  frag- 
ment has  only  been  known  to  exist  since  the  date  of  the  Berlin 
Academy's  memoir,  there  was  still  the  third  fragment,  viz.  the 
Vatican.  (^How  has  it  happened  that  that  third  fragment,  so 
unique,  so  surpassing  in  antiquity  all  other  Virgilian  MSS.  has 
never,  even  although  consisting  of  no  more  than  four  folios,  — 
never  up  to  the  present  day  been  put  under  contribution  by  any 
of  those  learned  men  who,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  have  made  search  for,  and  collation 
of,  Virgilian  MSS.  their  special  pursuit?  (J  How  has  it  happened 
that  this  most  ancient  of  all  Virgilian  MSS.  has  never  been  once 
cited,  never  even  so  much  as  once  mentioned,  either  by  Nicholas 
Heinsius  or  Ribbeck*?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  imme- 
diately suggest  itself  to  every  person  who,  in  his  search  after 
knowledge  in  whatever  department,  has  found  himself  under 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican 
library.  Every  such  person  knows,  that  after  that  door  has  been 
opened  to  the  bearer  of  the  golden  branch,  the  Pope's  permeaso 
(obtainable  only  through  the  Cardinal  minister  of  State,  on 
istanza  backed  by  recommendation  from  home  government), 
the  specified  MSS.  alone  are  brought  to  him  one  by  one  out  of 
the  adytum,  and  when  those  specified  are  exhausted/ there  is  an 
end:  all  sight  of  the  catalogue  is  as  sternly  refused  as  all  access 
to  the  adytum;  prefetto,  scrittore,  custode,  scopatore',  either 
know  nothing  or  choose  to  know  nothing,  and  sit  stiff,  silent, 
and  frowning,  no  matter  how  humbly,  with  hat  in  hand,  you 
^^g®  your  in  treaty ;  Motu  Proprio  di  N,  S,  Papa  Pio  IX,  1851: 


*  written  in  Rome  in  January  1865,  therefore  at  least  a  year  before  the 
publication,  in  1866,  of  Ribbeck's  Prolegomena  containing  a  third-hand  account 
(that  is  to  say ,  Ribbeck's  account  of  Pertz's  account  of  Helbig*s  account)  of  the 
readings  of  the  MS  ,  with  the  nuta-bene  attached  to  Pertz*s  name:  '*Cui  tamen, 
nee  de  textu  meo  nee  de  ceteris  libris  testanti,  fides  habenda  est.*' 
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"Riteraiino  [  i  prefetti  della  biblioteca]  le  chiavi  degl'  inventarii 
e  degl'  indici ,  nfe  sia  permesso  senza  Nostro  speciale  ordine  la 
iscritto  farli  vedere  ed  esaminare  da  chicchessia  {Clement.  XII, 
§  ^) . .  .  Non  h  permesso  a  chicchessia  non  solamente  di  copiare 
i  codici,  ma  anche  di  consultarli  senza  avere  ottenuto  il  permesso 
Xostro  o  dei  Nostri  Successori  {Clement.  XIII,  4).  Per  otteneme 
facoltk  si  fark  la  istanza  in  iscritto,  che  trasmessa  dalla  Segre- 
teria  di  Stato  al  Cardinale  Bibliotecario  si  esaminerk  la  dimanda 
e  se  si  stimerk  espediente  si  concederk  la  facoltk  di  copiare  o  di 
studiare  sulli  codici  per  mezzo  di  un  dispaccio  della  Segreteria 
di  Stato.    Coloro  poi  che  avranno  la  licenza  di  consultare  i  co- 

dici,  non  potranno  averne  che  un  solo E  proibito  espress- 

amente  di  fare  confronti  o  coUazioni  di  Codici  {Clem.  XII,  §  7; 
Clem,  XIII,  §  4).  Se  per  qualche  straordinaria  circostanza  se 
oe  concedesse  la  licenza  nella  maniera  indicata,  dovrk  sempre 
assistervi  uno  scrittore  deputato  dal  custode  per  la  sicurezza  dei 
codici."  This  is  the  answer  which  suggests  itself  at  once  to 
every  Vatican  student,  to  everyone  practically  acquainted  with 
the  Vatican  library.  Neither  N.  Heinsius  nor  Ribbeck  quotes 
Vatican  fragment  No.  3256,  because  neither  N.  Heinsius  nor 
Ribbeck  had,  before  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  learned 
that  such  a  fragment  existed  inside,  and  because  it  is  the  in- 
struction and  rule  of  tlie  authorities  to  withhold  not  merely  the 
catalogue  but  even  verbal  information,  and  so  obstruct  and 
render  impossible  all  investigation.  But  this  answer ,  perfectly 
f^ood  and  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  insufficient.  The  fragment  in 
question  is  shown  under  glass  to  the  ordinary  visitors  of  the 
Vatican  curiosities,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Roman  Capital 
character,  and  nine  verses  of  it  stand  facsimileed  by  Silvestre  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Pal^ographie  Untverselle  published  in  Paris 
in  1841 ,  and  so,  Ribbeck,  at  least,  might  have  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  its  existence ,  either  by  seeing  it  exhibited  under  glass 
as  a  •urious  work  of  art,  or  by  seeing  the  nine  facsimileed 
verses  in  the  Pcd4ographie  of  Silvestre.  To  be  sure !  if  it  were 
osual  for  literary  men  to  make  the  tour  of  museums  of  curio- 
sities or  to  take  their  information  from  flash  works  such  as 
Silvestre's  Paleographie ,  works  made  to  please  the  eye  not 
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inform  the  mind,  and  fit  for  the  library  of  a  royal  duke  or 
dilettante  book -collector,  not  for  that  of  a  scholar.  Alas  for 
literature,  when  scholars,  taking  their  information  from  such 
sources,  inform  an  academy  of  science,  and  through  an  academy 
of  science  the  whole  literary  world,  tliat  there  existed  from  1600 
to  1841  in  the  Vatican  library  in  Rome  a  Virgilian  MS.  con- 
sisting of  at  least  12  folios,  that  four  lines  of  this  MS.  had  been 
engraved  and  published  in  the  second  edition  oi  Mabillon,  de 
Re  Diplomaticaj  and  two  of  the  four  republished  by  the  authors 
of  the  Nouveau  traits,  de  Diplomatique ,  that  the  same  fragment 
had  been  seen  in  the  same  library  by  Silvestre  who  had,  in 
1841,  published  a  facsimile  of  nine  other  lines  of  it  in  his  Pcd^o- 
graphie  Universelle,  that  tlie  character  of  this  MS.  (considerably 
smaller,  as  we  have  seen  above,  than  that  of  the  Roman  MS.  of 
the  same  author)  was  larger  than  any  known,  and,  in  as  much 
as  presenting  neither  interspaces  between  the  words  nor  abbrev- 
iations, was  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Berlin  fragment  of 
Livy  of  the  first  or  second  century  ("sie  steht  in  beider  riick- 
sicht  auch  noch  vor  dem  Berliner  bruchstiick  des  Livius*, 
welches  in  eines  der  beiden  ersten  jahrhunderte  zu  setzen  war"), 
in  other  words,  belonged  to  an  early  part  of  the  so-called 
Augustan  period;  a  conclusion  which  carries  with  it  the  corol- 
lary that  the  world  is  at  the  present  day  in  possession,  not  of 
seven  folios  only  (viz.  four  Vatican  and  three  Berlin)  of  an 
Augustan  MS.  of  Virgil,  but,  besides  these,  of  no  less  than  six, 
more  or  less  complete,  Augustan  MSS.  of  Virgil,  viz.  the  Medi- 
cean,  the  Roman,  the  Palatine,  the  Vatican  fragment  3225,  the 
St.  Gallon  fragment  and  the  Verona  fragment,  all  these  MSS. 
being  not  only  in  Capital  letters  but  as  entirely  without  inter- 
spaces and  without  abbreviations  as  the  seven  folios  on  which 
the  author  of  the  memoir  in  the  Berlin  Transactions  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  the  distinguishing  appellative,  Augustan. 


*the  famous  Toledo  palimpsest  leaf  of  Sallust,  published  by  Pertz  (Berlin, 
1848)  as  a  leaf  of  Livy,  and  of  which  a  lithograph  may  be  seen  in  Kritz's  Sallust. 
Uittor.  fragmetUa^  Leipz.  1853,  and  an  edition,  with  memoir  and  explanation ,  in 
Dietscb's  Sallust.  Hittor.  Reliquiae,  Leipz.  1859. 
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The  MSS.  constituting  the  second  category  are  as  follows: 

Six  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  library  in  Florence » viz. 
So. 2  (Bandini,  Catal,  codd.  latin.  bibL  Medic,  Laurent,  til, 
p.  300);  XI  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Aeneis,  No.  3  (Bandini); 
Xllcenturj';  4to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg,  Aen.;  frontispiece.  No.  4 
(Bandini);  XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg,  Aen,  No.  3 
(Bandini);  XIII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Aeneis  only.  No.  23 
(Bandini);  XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg,  Aen.  No.  24 
(Bandini) ;  XII  century ;  4to ;  parchm. ;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  I  shall, 
perhaps,  have  my  reader^s  pardon  no  less  than  my  author's 
for  not  collating  more  than  these  six  of  the  Laurentian 
library's  vast  store  of  three  and  thirty  second-class  MSS.  of 
Virgil  containing  the  Aeneis.  Elsewhere  —  in  Bern,  for  instance, 
or  Vienna  or  London,  even  one  single  second-class  MS.  of  Virgil, 
albeit  neither  very  ancient,  nor  very  well  executed  originally, 
nor  very  well  preserved,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  Virgilian 
critic.  In  the  Laurentian  library  his  attention  wanders  even 
from  three  and  thirty  second-class  MSS.,  most  of  them  elegantly 
executed,  richly  ornamented  and  well  preserved,  and  eight  of 
them  older  than  the  XIV  century,  to  an  unpretentious,  unoma- 
mented,  faded,  defective,  small- quarto  volume  of  the  thinnest, 
frailest  parchment  (kidskin,  say  the  experts).  No.  1  (Bandini), 
the  Laurentian  par  excellence,  the  "Musarum.deliciae  ac  Par- 
nassi  decus,"  and  there  remains  fixed  —  until  he  comes  to  Rome. 

One  MS.  in  the  Magliabechian  library  in  Florencey  de- 
scribed in  library  catal,  as  of  XIII  century. 

Twelve  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library  inRoitiey  viz.  five  so- 
called  Vatican  MSS.  numbered  respectively  1570  (large  folio,  of 
X  or  XI  century),  1571,  1572  (folio  size;  vignettes  beautiful; 
penmanship  elegant;  emendations  rare;  neither  marginal  nor 
interlinear  notes),  1573, 1574;  one  so-called  Palatine,  numbered 
1834  (character  Gothic),  and  six  so-called  Alexandrine  (that 
part  of  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina,  which  was  bequeathed 
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to  the  Vatican  library  by  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  see  Agincourt), 
numbered  respectively  1393,  1495, 1536,  1669  (character  Lorn- 
bard;  ex  libb.  franc,  aurelii  written  at  bottom  of  first  leaf), 
1670,  1671.  Jealous  of  all  time  spent  in  the  Vatican  library 
otherwise  than  in  the  collation  of  its  first-class  codices  (the  so- 
called  Vatican  fragment,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Roman;  see  first 
category,  above),  I  have  collated  only  these  twelve,  of  a  store  of 
second-class  Virgilian  codices  in  the  Vatican,  greater  than 
either  of  the  great  rival  stores,  the  Laurentian  in  Florence  and 
the  Imperial  in  Paris,  and  therefore,  a  fortiori,  the  greatest  in 
the  world  —  vedi  Roma  e  poi  muori. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  nilan,  viz.  No.  79 
(on  parchment,  and  of  XII  century),  No.  107  (on  paper),  and  the 
Petrarchian,  so  denominated  because  it  belonged  to  Petrarch, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  it  made  for  his  own  use.  This  last  is  a 
parchment  MS.  of  large  folio  size,  in  red  boards,  containing, 
besides  a  beautifully  executed  allegorical  frontispiece  attri- 
buted, on  good  authority,  to  Simon  Memmi,  numerous  annotations 
in  Petrarch's  own  hand-writing,  annotations  which,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  crampness  and  minuteness  of  the  character,  as  on 
account  of  the  small  probability  they  would  throw  much  light 
on  the  Virgilian  text,  I  made  no  serious  attempt  to  decipher. 
In  this  MS.  the  four  introductory  verses  arc  not  only  present 
but  —  great  rarity  whether  in  MS.  or  edition  —  embodied  with 
the  text.  It  is  to  this  MS.,  not  as  stated  by  Heyne  (vol.  4,  p.  611, 
n.)  to  another  Petrarchian  MS.  of  Virgil 

there  is  but  one  Petrarchian  MS.  of  Virgil ,  Heyne's  "Codex  Virjjilii  in 
papyro  Aegyptiaca  scriptus"  being  a  papyrus  of  Josephus,  in  Latin, 
which  the  Gottingen  philologist,  writing  in  Gottingen  and  misunder- 
standing the  words  of  Montfaucon  ^Bihlioth.  BibliothecarHtnuova^  p.  530: 
"In  alio  Bibliothecac  Ambrosianae  conclavi  sunt  qnidam  codd.  qui 
elegantiae  caiissa  in  armario  quodam  asservantur.  De  Joaepho  Latino 
scripto  egerunt  multi;  unum  jampridem  observatis  adderelibct;  charta, 
quam  Philyram,  seu  Papyrum  Aegyptiacam  esse  putant,  multo  densior 
est  charta,  item  papyreA,  qua  confectus  est  codex  S.  Marci  Venetiis, 
longe  antiquior  codice  Joseph!  Ambrosiano.  Est  itidem  Virgilii  codex, 
olim  Petrarchae,  respersus  notis  observationibusque  ipsius  Petrarchae 
I.  manu,  nitido  cbaracterc/'),  mistp:>k  for  a  papyriLs  of  Virgil, 
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is  prefixed  that  touching  autograph  of  the  most  tender  of  all 
lovers  and  all  poets,  beginning  thus:  "Laurra  propriis  virtutibus 
illustris  et  meis  longum  celebrata  camiinibus,  primum  oculis 
meis  apparuit  sub  primum  adolescentie  mee  tempus,  anno 
MCCCXXVn,  die  VI  mensis  Aprilis,  in  ecclesia  Sancte  Clare 
Avinione,  hora  matutina:  et  in  eadem  civitate,  eodem 
mense  Aprili,  eodem  die  VI,  eadem  hora  prima,  anno  autem 
MCCCXLVni,  ab  hac  luce  lux  ilia  subtraeta  est,"  etc. 

r  Had  the  coUector,  transcriber,  and  discoverer  of  ancient  codices,  the 
restorer  of  learning  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  the  co- 
founder,  with  Dante  and  Boccaccio^  of  a  new  and  charming  literature, 
been  bom  as  long  after,  as  he  was  born  long  before ,  the  invention  of 
printing,  he  would  probably  have  exhibited  more  skill  in  the  spelling, 

I  less  skill  in  the  use,  of  words;  had  h)  come  into  the  world  only 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  would  have 
poured  that  most  ardent  soul  of  his,  not  in  sonftUy  canzonij  and  trionji 
d'aviorCf  but  in  disquisitions  how  the  words  composing  ionetti,  eamonif 
and  trionji  d^aniore  were  to  be  spelled ,  would  have  augmented  our 
already  considerable  rolling  stock  of  heterogeneous  orthographies  and 
recondite  etymologies ,  with  vast  donations  df  orthographies  still  more 
heterogeneous  and  etymologies  still  more  recondite;  the  world  would 

I    have  had  one  P«trarca  less ,  one  Grimm  or  Ritschl  more ,  and  I  and 

j    my  daughter  would  never  have  made  our  midwinter  pilgrimage,  afoot, 

I 

I    to  the  fountain  of  Yaucluse,  never  have  gathered  Pistacia  and  red 
Junipems  Oxycedrus  berries  on  the  steep  and  rustling  brink  of  the 
t.  transparent,  sweetly  murmuring  Sorgues. 

A  MS.  of  the  entire  works  of  Virgil  in  the  Biblioteca  Civica 
in  Trenty  on  parchment;  wants  a  few  pages  at  the  end; 
the  bequest  of  Mazetti,  founder  of  the  library. 

Three  so-called  Gudian,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Guelferbytana 
atDTolfenb Attel,  viz.  Nos.  70  (903,  Ebert),  66  (904,  Ebert), 
164,  "ex  museo  Bernhardi  Rottendorfii"  (905,  Ebert).  The  oldest 
of  these,  No.  70,  is  often  quoted  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  Conington, 
and  other  commentators,  as  the  Gudian,  par  excellence.  It  is 
however  not  so  very  much  better  than  No.  66,  and  in  some 
respects  is  very  much  worse,  having  been  so  much  corrected 
that  it  is  frequently  difficult,  sometimes  altogether  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  the  original  reading  has  been;  in  other  words, 
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this  MS.  has  in  many  places  lost  all  value  as  a  record.  Such 
mischievous  corrections  have  greatly  diminished  the  value  of 
almost  all  the  older  Virgilian  MSS.  but  of  tliis  (a  MS.  of  the  IX 
century)  in  an  especial  degree.  There  is  indeed  scarcely  a 
passage  in  the  whole  of  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Aeneis,  which 
has  not  been  altered  in  it,  and  sometimes  even  more  than  once. 
I  have  examined  it  most  carefully  and  patiently  in  order  to 
discover  the  grounds  for  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  it,  by  Nicholas  Heinsius  and  Wagner;  but 
all  in  vain;  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  its  superiority  to 
other  MSS.  of  the  same  alleged  antiquity;  generally,  indeed,  have 
been  wholly  unable,  owing  to  the  above  mentioned  corrections^ 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  what  the  original  reading  of  the 
MS.  was. 

Three  so-called  Augustan  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Guelfer- 
byiana  atH^Olfenbflttel,  viz.  Nos.  906,  907,  906  (Ebert); 
the  last,  of  no  value. 

One  Helmstadt  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Guelferbytana  at 

lil^olfenbflttel.  No.  332  (910,  Ebert). 

One  MS.  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Haitlbarg^,  formerly 
No.  173  in  theMorgenweg  library;  parchm.;  folio,  and  assigned 
by  Petersen  (Geschichte  der  Hamburg ischen  Stadtbibliothek)  to 
the  X  century.  This  is  not  either  of  the  two  Hamburg  MSS. 
quoted  by  N.  Heinsius  and  Heyne,  those  MSS.,  as  appears  from 
Dorphius  (preface  to  his  Virgil  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1829),  having' been  purchased  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  the 
year  1784  and  deposited  by  him  in  the  royal  library  at  Copen- 
hagen, where  they  are  numbered,  respectively,  2006  and  2007. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Rehdiger  libraiy  in  Brefillaa,  respec- 
tively numbered  2,  3,  4;  see  Thomas  Rehdiger  U7id  seine  Bucher- 
sammlung  in  Breslau,  von  Wackier,  p.  57.  No.  2,  a  good  MS., 
but  very  much  corrected  by  a  modern  hand,  has  a  frontispiece 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  man,  standing  on  a  scroll  inscribed: 

ARNOLDUS  PLACIDU8  NULLI  PIETATE  8ECUNDU8., 

presents  the  MS.  to  tlie  Virgin.  No.  3  wants  the  whole  of  the 
first  Book  of  the  Aeneis  except  the  last  page. 
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Two  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Senatoria  in  Ijelpxlg^  viz. 

Xo.  35  (Naumann) :  XIII  century;  longer  and  less  broad  than 

ordinary  8vo;    parchm. ;  contains  Eclog.  Georg,  Aeiu    No.  36 

(Naumann):  XIII  century;  4to;  parchm.;   in  double  column; 

Eclog,  Georg,  Aen, 

One  MS.  in  theroyal  library  in  DreiSldeil,  D.  134  (Ebert) : 
XIV  century;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen,;  neatly  written  and  well 
preserved;  despised  and  left  unused  by  Wagner; 

r  Wagn.  (1830—1841)  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  17:  **Exstat  in  eadem  Bibl.  Reg. 
Dresd,  sub  D.  126  [D.  134,  Ebert],  codex  saec.  XIV  scriptus,  omnia 
Virgilii  opera  complectens,  turn  alius  sub  D.  81,  Eclogas  tantum  ex- 

I    hibens;   quos;  si  quid  inde  utilitatis  Virgilio  accessurum  sperassem, 

I.  minime  neglexissem." 

placed  at  my  command  by  the  politeness  of  the  late  enlightened 
head>librarian ,  Dr.  Klemm,  and  very  much  used  by  me  during 
my  long  residence  in  Dresden. 

To  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  MSS.,  intrinsically  as  little 
important  or  interesting  as  MSS.  of  the  XIII  and  XIV  centuries 
usually  are,  attaches  the  extrinsic  interest  that  they  are  the  only 
Virgilian  MSS.  a  celebrated  critic,  interpreter  and  editor  of 
Virgil  ever  saw,  two  of  them  the  only  Virgilian  MSS.  the  same 
celebrated  critic,  interpreter  and  editor  of  Virgil  ever  used. 
Armed  with  the  two  Leipzig  MSS., . 

WagD.  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  18:  ''Hi  codices  [Lips.  35,  36]  hunc  mihi 
praestiterunt  usum ,  ut  quoties  parum  constaret  de  lectione  librorum 
mss.  ad  eos  redirem  tamquam  aliquem  fontem,  nnde,  aqua  mihi  hae- 
rente,  certior  fierem  quid  in  Hbris  mss.  legeretur." 

with  the  Commelinian ,  Fogginian ,  Ambrogian  and  Bottarian 
editions,  and  the  Bottarian  collation  of  the  Roman,  corrected,  as 
best  they  might,  by  epistolary  reports  from  Rome  and  Florence, 

'  Wagn.  (1830—1841)  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  13:  "Dederam  viro  officiosissimo 
[l^reytagio]  chartulam,  in  qua  locos  complures  e  Bncolicis  et  Geor- 
gicis  notaveram,  quorum  quae  esset  in  Mediceo  scriptura,  dubium 
reliquerat  Heinsii  et  Fogginii  dissensio."  id.  vol.  5,  praef.  p.  13: 
"Cum  Bottarium  non  eum  esse  intellexissem ,  cui  satis  fidere  liceret, 
dadum  optabam  ut  invenirem  qui  diligentius  codicem  Vatic,  excuteret. 
.  .  .  Aperui  igitur  quid  vellem,  F.  G.  Schnlzio  etc.  ...  Is  cum  vix 
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accepisset,  qnas  ad  eum  dederam,  litteras,  statiin  ipse  codicem  confert 
cum  exeraplo  Bottariano  tanta  diligcntia,  ut  facile  credam  ipsi  assevo* 
ranti  lie  uuam  quidem  litteriilam  aut  virgulam  a  se  esse  praetermissam. 
Susceptam  a  Scliulzio  et  ad  Aen.  4.  309,  perductam  operam,  cum  ipse 
Romam  ad  aliqnod  tempus  relinqueret,  excepit  Schweersius,  .  .  .  at^ine 
ita  absolvit'*  etc.  id.  ibid. :  *^Qui  [Schulzius]  cum  accepisset  gratissl- 
mum  mihi  futurum ,  si  quidquid  csset  in  eo  codice  [vis.  Romano] 
diversitatis,  in  meum  usum  excerperetur,  nou  multo  post  indicem  mihi 
misit  omnis  discrepantiae ,  quae  in  Bucolicis  deprehenditur,  diligeu- 
tissime  ab  ipso  confectum,  promisitque,  si  reliquam  ejus  codicis  partem 
similiter  pcrvestigari  vellem,  se  id  n^'gotium,  cum  ipse  administrare 
non  posset,  idoneo  homini  commissurum.  Sed  qui  Romae  veteres 
libros  in  usum  extraneorum  conferunt  cum  exemplaribus  typis  ex- 
pressis,  tanti  aestimant  operam  suam,  ut  philologi  Germanici,  qua  fere 
sunt  in  rei  familiaris  teuuitate  constituti,  Tantalica  sorte  content!  esse 
L  cogantur." 

Philip  Eberard  Wagner  not  only  undertook  and  brought  to 
a  happy  conclusion  ("audentes"  —  immo  audaces  —  imnio 
audacissimos  —  'Tortuna  iuvat")  his  copious  parenthetic  criti- 
cisms of,  and  supplements  to,  the  nariae  lecttones  of  Heyne,  but 
added  to  Heyne's  four  volumes  thoroughly  wagnerized  and 
appropriated,  a  fifth  volume  of  his  own  :  Publi  Vergili  Maronis 
Carmina  ad  prtsttnam  orthographiam  quoad  eius  fieri  jnytuit  re- 
vocata,  and  so,  without  ever  stirring  out  of  Dresden  or  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  Kreuzschule,  inaugurated  a  new  era  not 
merely  of  Virgilian  but  of  Latin  literature,  and  shone  forth  the 
bright  Lucifer  of  Ritschrs  and  Mommsen's  glorious,  uprising 
sun;  so  true  is  it  that  great  effects  are  sometimes  produced  with 
small  means,  and  that  for  him  who  will,  it  is  as  possible  in  our 
own  days  as  it  was  in  those  ofFabricius,  to  be  parvo  potens. 
Not  that  Philip  Eberard  Wagner,  however  parvo  potens,  was  in 
all  respects  a  Fabricius,  or  that  Philip  Eberard  Wagner's  march 
to  fame  was  along  a  road  as  rugged  and  unfrequented  as  Fabri- 
cius's,  but  that  whereas  the  sturdy  Roman,  steadily  and  to  the 
end ,  refused  all  contract  with  redemptor  Pyrrhus,  your  more 
supple  Saxon  executed  his  contract  with  redemptor  Hahn,  to 
take  away  nothing  from  the  Heynian  text. 


[ 


id.  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  8:  '^Suscepi  Virgilium  Heynianum  ita  denuo  in 
lucem  edendum,  ut  adderem  quae  vellem,  demerem  nihil." 
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by  taking  away  from  it,  and  relegating  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  every  Heynian  reading  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  whatever  reading  liked  liim  best: 

r  id.  ibid.;  **Unum  mihi  licere  putavi,  ut  in  contextu,  si  quam  deteriorem 

I    leetionem  ab  Heynio  viderem  receptanif  reponerem  earn,  quam  rationes 

,    criticae  commendarent ;  religioni  enim  ducebam,  nitidissimum  poetam 

iis  adhuc  inaculis  deformatum  pati,  quae  dadum  erant  abstergendae. 

I 

Sed  ut  vel  sic  statim  in  oculos  incurreret  quid  a  me  mutatum  esset, 
L  ipsi  textni  snbieci  leetionem  Heyuianam." 

Four  MSS.  in  the  ducal  library  at  Ootlia  (described  by  Ja- 
cobs). Xo.  54  ("Liber  Eneidos"):  XI  or  XII  century  (Heyne:  XIII 
or  XIV);  oblong  8vo;  parchm.;  Aefieis  only]  "ms.  bonaenotae" 
Cyprianus.  No.  55:  XV  century;  8vo;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg. 
Aen.;  very  neatly  written  and  in  perfect  preservation.  No.  56: 
XI  century ;  8vo;  parchm. ;  Aeneis  only ;  defective  in  many  places. 
No.  239  (233).:  XV  century;  folio;  paper;  Buc.  Geory,  Aen. 

Eight  MSS.  in  the  lipfbibliothek  in  Vienna,  ^nz.  No.  58 

<113,  Endiicher):  X  century;  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg.  Aen,; 
^"charactere  ad  imitationem  scripturae  longobardicae  effigiato; 
literarum  initialium  figuris  historicis  vivis  coloribus  pictis;  e 
bibliotheea  monasterii  St  Johannis  de  Carbonaria^  Neapoli." 
Xo.  81*  (114,  Endiicher):  XI  century;  fol.;  parchm.;  fragm. 
of  first  Book  of  Aeneis,  No.  27  (115,  Endiicher):  XI  century; 
"formae  fere  quadratae;*'  parchm.;  Buc,  Aen,  No.  208  (116, 
Endiicher):  XII  century;  "in  4 to  minori;"  parchm.;  Aen. 
Xo.  131  (117,  Endiicher):  XIII  century;  "in  folio  dimidiate;" 
parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  172  (118,  Endiicher):  XIII 
century;  "in  4to  minori;"  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg,  Aen.  No.  ^ 
(120,  Endiicher):  A.  D.  1456;  folio;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen. 
Xo.  71  (121,  Endiicher):  A.  D.  1412;  folio;  parchm.;  Buc. 
Georg.  Aen. 

A  very  beautiful  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  at 
Kloster-flTeilbarg^  near  Vienna;  the  handsomest,  I  think, 
of  all  the  Virgilian  MSS.  I  have  ever  seen;  on  parchment;  folio; 
in  perfect  preserN'ation;  according  to  library  catal. ,  oftheXII 
centunr. 
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A  MS.  inSchloss  Weissenstein  near  Poinitierfitfelden 

in  Bavaria,  No.  1796  in  library  catal.;  XI  or  XII  century;  4to; 
parchm. ;  described  by  Jaeck ,  who  gives  (ubi  infra)  a  specimen 
of  the  writing ;  belongs  to  Count  Schonborn,  and  has  been  lately 
removed  by  him  from  his  residence  at  Gaibach  (where  it  was 
when  described  by  Hcyne,  vol.  IV.  de  Virg.  edd.)  to  his  princely 
castle  of  Weissenstein  at  Pommersfelden. 

TwoMSS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Bamberg^,  viz.  M.  II.  4 

(in  the  beginning  of  the  volume  the  words :  collegii  soc.  jesu, 
BAMBERG,  1654.  and  at  the  end :  nicolaus  foliis  exherbis  scRiPsrr 
ANNO  1467),  and  M.  11.  5  (fragment  containing  sixth  Book  of 
Aeneis);  both  MSS.  described,  and  specimens  given  of  the 
handwriting,  by  Jaeck  in  the  preface  to  his  ed.  of  VirgU, 
Weimar,  1826. 

Two  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fredericiana,  now  the  univer- 
sity library,  at  Erlang^eil:  one,  oblong  8vo;  parchm.;  mark- 
ed in  Irmischer's  catal.  295:  the  other^4to;  paper;  marked  859. 

Six  MSS.  in  the  royal  library,  Mnnich;  viz.  No.  905: 
saec.  XI;  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen,;  numerous  interlinear 
as  well  as  marginal  annotations  from  Servius.  No.  5S3:  saec 
XIII;  oblong  4 to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg,  Aen,  with  many  lacu- 
nae; 11th  and  12  th  Books  of -4mei5  wanting.  No.  10719!  written 
in  1453  by  Philippus  de  Corbizis;  4to;  paper;  Aeneis;  present- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  Bandini  in  the  year  1779.  No. 
14466:  saec.  XIII;  Svo;  parchm.;  first  five  Books  o{  Aeneis, 
and  first  38  verses  of  sixth  Book.  No.  18059:  saec.  XII;  fol. ; 
parchm.;  Btic,  Georg,  Aen,  No.  21562:  saec.  XII;  4 to;  parchm.; 
Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  on  recto  of  first  folio  a  helmeted  Virgil 
sketched  in  red  and  lilac  ink;  on  verso,  the  monk  Altus  von 
Weihenstephan  presenting  his  MS.  to  St.  Stephen. 

Two  MSS.  in  the  Stiftsbibliothek  at  St.  Oallen ;  saec. 
XV  and  XVI;  on  paper;  one  of  them  containing  only  first  Book 
of  Aeneis ;  the  other,  only  a  part  of  the  third. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  St.  Oallen ;  the 

first,  folio;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg.  Aen,  The  second,  much  more 
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modem  and  less  correct;  4 to;  parchra.;  Bilc.  Georg,  Aen,    The 
third,  8vo;  parchm. ;  Buc,  Georg.  Aen,;  bears  the  colophon: 
Scriptus  jussu  et  inpensa  Jo.  Camerarij  Dalburgij 
per  Jo.  nicolai  de  confluentia.  Paduae.  Anno  dm.  1477. 
These  MSS.,  as  well  as  the  library,  having  formerly  belonged  to 
Joachim  von  Watt,  'Tiled.  Doct,  Biirgenneister  und  Reformator 
der  Stadt  und  Kirchen  St  Gallon",  have  been  denominated,  from 
him,  Vadian. 

Ten  MSS.  in  the  public  library  at  Bern,  viz.  No.  47  : 
4 to;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg.  Aen.,  wanting  first  seven  Eclogues, 
&nd  part  of  eighth;  very  neat;  colophon:  Explicit  liber  eneidos, 
1451.  die  15,  April.  No.  165:  saec.  IX  (Sinner);  fol.;  parchm.; 
neatly  written  in  very  elegant  Lombard  hand;  Buc.  Georg. 
Aen.'  mutilated  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  Book,  of  which  the 
last  thirty-four  verses  are  wanting;  bears  the  following  in- 
scription: 

SrSC  YTBOILII  CODICEM  OBTULIT  BEBNO  aREGIS  B.  MARTINI  LEVITA  DEVOTA  MEKTE 
DOMnO  BT  EIBEM  BEATO  MABTIMO  PERPETUITER  HABENDUM.  EA  QUIDEM  BATIONE 
UT  rSBLEOAT  IPSUM  ABBEBTU8  CON80BEINUS  IP8IUS  ET  DIEBUS  VITAE  SUAE  SUB 
PRAZTXXTU  B.  MABTIKI  HABEAT.ET  POST  8UUM  OBITUM  ITERUM  S.  BEDDAT  MAR- 
nso.  SI  QCI8  IP8UM  FURAVERIT  AUT  ALIQUO  INQEMIO  A  P0TE8TATE  8.  MARTINI 
IBSTBABERE  TEMPT AVERIT,  MALEDICTUS  8IT  ET  CUM  JUDA  ET  BAFFIRA  QUI  EX 
BOC  QUOD  IPfll  DOMINO  DEDBRANT  FRAUD AVERUNT  PERPETUAM  DAMPNATIONEM 
IIBI  CriTISSIMB  QUOD  PRAE8UMP8ERIT  EMENDARE  BTUDUERIT,  ADQUIRAT. 

From  the  circumstance  that  some  verses  of  this  MS.  are  written 
in  capitals  closely  resembling  both  in  form  and  size  those  of  the 
Hedicean,  I  regard  it  as  older  than  the  ninth,  perhaps  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  A  striking  facsimile  of  two  verses  of  it 
written  in  these  capitals,  as  well  as  of  two  verses  in  the  elegant 
Lombard  character  of  the  body  of  the  MS.,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
third  of  the  tabulae  appended  to  Sinner's  catalogue.  This  MS. 
has  numerous  marginal  scholia  partly  from  Servius,  partly  from 
other  sources.  No.  167:  saec.  X  (Sinner);  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc. 
Georg.  Aen.  No.  172:  saec  X  (Sinner);  fol.;  parchm.;  contains 
Buc.  Georg.  and  first  five  Books  of  Aeneis,  and  is  dedicated  by 
a  certain  Udemar  (no  doubt  the  person  at  whose  expense  the 
VS.  was  made)  in  the  following  words,  to  St  Benedict: 
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CONTULIT  ALME  TIBI  PATER  HUNC  BBNEDICTE  LIBELLUM 
ILDEMARUS  ALUMNUS  £T  IPSE  TUUS.  .  .  . 

Compare,  above,  the  dedication  of  Rehdiger  No.  2  by  Amoldus 
Placidus  to  the  Virgin,  of  Bern  165  by  Bemo  to  Saint  Martin, 
and  of  Munich  21562  by  Altus  von  Weihenstephan  to  St. 
Stephen. 

The  dedication  of  the  ancient  MS.  to  a  beatified  saint,  the  Virgin,  or 
Christ,  has  its  modem  representative  in  the  dedication  of  the  printed 
book  to  a  royal  duke  or  prince.  Between  the  ancestor  and  descen- 
dant there  is  the  obvious  resemblance  that  they  are  both  compliments 
which  cost  nothing ;  let  me  hope  that  the  resemblance^  goes  still  far- 
ther, and  that  the  descendant  is  as  impotent  to  deter  readers  as  the 
-  ancestor  was  impotent  to  deter  thieves. 

No.  184:  saec.  IX;  folio;  parchm.;  "olim  Bongarsii";  Buc, 
Georg,  Am.  No.  22S:  saec.  XV;  fol. ;  paper;  Aeneis  alone; 
anonymous  scholia.  No.  239:  saec.  IX;  fol.;  parchm.;  Aenei8\ 
wants  beginning  of  first  Book  as  far  as  "ac  prior,  heus,  inquit, 
iuvenes".  No.  S55:  saec.  IX;  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc.  Oeorg.  and 
first  Book  of  Aeneis  as  far  as  '^collccta  fiuentes^'.  No.  Sfl9 :  saec. 
XV;  fol.;  paper;  Aeneis,  No.  411:  saec.  XII;  4 to;  parchm.; 
"olim  Bongarsii";  contaiils  only  glosses  on  the  Aeneisy  partly 
from  Servius,  partly  more  modern. 

Four  MSS.  in  the  university  library  at  Basel^  viz.  P.  II. 
23:  saec.  XI;  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc,  Georg,  Aen,]  described  by 
Mtiller,  de  codd,  Virg,  qui  in  Helvet.  Inblioth.  asaervatutur  (Bern, 
1841);  formerly  belonged  to  the  Conventus  Basileensis  ordinis 
praedicatorum.  F.  III.  33:  fol.;  paper;  Aeneis]  wants  all  after 
V.  612  of  tenth  Book.  F.  III.  4:  saec.  XV;  fol.;  paper;  contains 
only  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Aeneis,  F.  III.  3:  saec.  XV; 
fol.;  paper;  contains,  except  the  Priapeia,  all  the  works,  whether 
of  Virgil  or  attributed  to  Virgil;  ornamented  with  an  exquisitely 
painted  miniature  at  the  commencement  of  each  Book.  To  this 
MS.,  affording,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  earliest  texts  of  the  Ciris 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  attaches  a  greater  interest  than 
usually  attaches  to  Virgilian  MSS.  of  the  XV  century.  Let  me 
try  therefore  whether  I  cannot,  from  my  own  personal  inspec- 
tion and  collation  of  it,  several  years  ago,  supplemented  by 
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notices  with  which  I  have  just  been  favored  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Sieber,  the  present  librarian,  correct  some  of  the  erroneous  opin- 
ions entertained  concerning  it.  And  first  with  respect  to  its  entry 
in  the  library  catalogue,  in  the  hand  of  lohannes  Zwinger,  appoin- 
ted librarian,  1672,  died  1696 ;  "F.  III.  3,  Virgilii  Maronis  opera 
omnia^  elegantissime  scripta  et  sub  initium  librorum  elegan- 
tissimis  figuris  variocoloribus  exomata.  Ann.  1465.  fol.^'  The 
date  1465  (repeated  by  Hanel,  Gatalogi  Ubror,  MSS.)  must 
be  incorrect,  if  it  were  only  because  the  MS.  contains  the 
two  epistles  (remarkable  epistles,  for  which  see  §  VI,  below) 
of  lohannes  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica  and  first 
editor  of  Virgil,  dedicatory,  one  of  them,  of  the  editio  Romana 
pimtL  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  (an.  1469),  to  Pope  Paul  II,  the 
other  of  them,  of  the  editio  Romana  secunda  of  the  works  of 
Virgil  (an.  1471),  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus.  The  MS.  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  written  before  the  year  1471.  The  origin 
of  the  £alse  date  1465  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Sieber,  in  letters 
addressed  to  me  from  Basel  in  March  and  April,  1872:  ^^Bl. 
2—6  des  manuscriptes  sind  leer.  Bl.  7,  recto,  beginnen  die 
briefe  des  lohannes  Andreas,  bischofs  von  Aleria  in  Corsica. 
Der  anfang  des  ersten  briefes  lautet  so: 

lo.  Andreae  Episcopi  Aleriensis  in  Cyrno:  id  est  Corsica  insula:  in 
prinuim  Virgilii  impressionemadPaui.IIPontificem  max.  iEpistolalneipit. 

circa  annum  Christ! 
1465. 

Eloquentiae  splcndore:  et  rerum  dignitatc  Locupic 
tiorem  Virgilio  poetam:  unum  fortasse  Homerum 
graeci,  nullum  certe  Latini  invenient. 

Der  senkrechte  strich  hinter  TPontificem  max.'  und  die  zwischen 
die  zweite  and  dritte  zeile  eingeschobenen  worte  ^circa  annum 
Cbisti  1465',  sind  mit  blasserer  tinte  und  ohne  zweifel  von  der 
baad  des  Prof.  Pfister  geschrieben,  welcher  am  anfang  des 
n.jahrhiinderts  universitatsbibliothekar  war.  Pfisters  zusatz 
bezweckte,  meiner  ansicht  nach,  nicht  eine  datierung  der  hand- 
idirifty  sondem  sie  bezieht  sich  wohl  nur  auf  die  lebenszeit  des 
pftpstes  Paul  11^  welcher  am  31.  Aug.  1464  erwahlt,  am  16.  Sept. 
1464  geweiht  und  gekront  wurde,  und  am  28.  Juli  1471  starb. 
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Z winger  hielt  Pfisters  notiz  fiir  das  datum  der  handschrijft  und 
setzte  daher  in  seinen  catalog  das  obenerwahnte  und  von  Htoel 
einfach  nachgedruckte :  Ann.  1465."  Such,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Dr.  Sieber,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  false  date,  1465,  in  the 
library  catalogue.  We  now  come  to  the  erasure  of  this  date, 
and  the  substitution  for  it,  in  a  modem  hand,  of  the  words  "de- 
scriptus  ex  editione  Romana  1473,"  a  statement  as  erroneous 
for  these  two  reasons  as  the  erased  date  itself:  first,  because 
the  alleged  copy  not  only  contains  the  Bishop  of  Aleria's  two 
letters  dedicatory  and  Mapheus  Vegius's  thirteenth  Book  of  the 
Aeneis  (particulae  not  contained  in  the  alleged  original)  and 
omits,  inter  alia,  the  Priapeia  contained  in  the  alleged  original^ 
but  differs  essentially  in  its  readings :  having  myself  collated 
the  alleged  copy  and  the  original  in  ten  places  only,  I  have 
found  the  former  to  vary  in  two;  viz.  Ae7i,  6,  438,  while  the 
edition  reads  "inamabilis"  the  MS.  reads  ''innabilis",  and  Aen, 
4.  J217,  wliile  the  edition  reads  "subnixus",  the  MS.  (alone  of 
71  MSS.  which  I  have  examined)  reads  "subnexus;"  and  of  the 
no  more  than  nine  readings  of  the  alleged  copy  with  which 
I  have  just  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Sieber,  I  find  a  variation  from 
the  alleged  original  in  no  fewer  than  three:  viz.  Aen,  6,  90, 
while  the  edition  reads  "qua  tua  de",  the  MS.  reads  "quam  tua 
te";  Aen.  9.  432,  while  the  edition  reads  "transabiit",  the  MS. 
reads  "transadijt";  and  9.  455,  while  the  edition  reads  "tepi- 
dumque  recenti",  the  MS.  reads  "tepidaque  recentem".  The  MS., 
therefore,  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1473,  and  the 
statement,  substituted  in  a  modem  hand  in  the  library  catalogue 
for  the  date  1465,  is  as  erroneous  as  that  date  itself.  Nor  less 
erroneous,  how  much  soever  better  vouched  than  either,  is  the 
at  present  generally  received  statement  that  the  MS.  in  question 
is  a  copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1471;  Naeke,  Caifn,  VaL 
Gatonis  (Bonn,  1847),  p.  365:  'THic  liber,  quem  Broemmelii  mei 
labore  ac  beneficio  tam  bene  novi,  quam  si  ipse  contulissem,  aut 
totus  aut  longe  maximam  partem  descriptus  est  ex  editione  Ro- 
mana II.  Id  ut  omnibus  pateat,  indicabo  quae  in  codice  Ba- 
sileensi  continentur  omnia,  titulos  et  ubi  opus  sit,  initia  et  con- 
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clasiones  carminum,  omnia  non  ex  praefixo  codici  indice,  sed 
ex  ipso  libro  'exscripta:  addo  numeros : 

1 :  /o.  Audreae  Episcopt  Alerienais  in  Cymo :  id  est  Corsica  insula :  in  primam 
TiryUU  impretnoneniy  ad  Patdum  II  Pontificem  max.  Epistola  incipit.  (Elo- 
qnentiae  splendore  —  perpetuitatem  exoptent.  Vale.)  2:  lo.  An.  etc.  in  secun- 
dam  VtrgUa  tmprestionem:  ad  Pomponium  infortunatum  suum:  Epistola.  (Huc- 
mqae  epistolam  claaseram  —  sedalitate  tua  effecisti.  Vale.)  3:  P.  Virgilii 
Manmis  vita.  4:  Aleinius  poeta:  de  laude  Virgilii.  5:  Cornelius  Oallus  poetn: 
de  Aeneide  Virgilii.  6:  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Hortulus.  7:  Argumenta  XII  li- 
krurmm  Aeneidas  8:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Culex:  ad  Octavium.  9:  P.  Virg.  Mar. 
Dirae,  id  est  carmen  etecreUorium :  ad  Battarum.  10:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Copa.  11:  P. 
Vvrg.  Mar,  Est  et  non  est.  12:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Vir  bonus.  13:  P.  Virg.  Mar. 
MMoe.  14:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Moretum.  15:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Versiculi  ad  Caesarem. 
De  enu  deijicatione.  16:  Pro  mercede  suscipienda  a  Caesare.  11:  Le  puLchri- 
UUme  Caesaris  Augusti.  18:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  in  Balistam  latronem  distichon. 
19:  Xeratu  P.  Ocidii  ^asonis  in  Argumenta  librointm  Georgicon  Virgilii.  20: 
Statma  Virgilianae  narrationis  in  tribes  suis  operibus  praecipuis.  21 :  Bucolica. 
22:  Georgiea,  23:  Aeneis.  24:  Incipit  Argumentum  in  Tertiumdecimum  a  Ma- 
fhto  Vtgio  superadditvM,  Turn  sequitur  liber  Maphei  ipse.  25:  de  extrema 
Virgilii  ccluntate.  Versus  Sidpicii  Carthaginiensis.  26:  Exclamatio  Caesaris  Aw- 
fUi  in  iusttan  Virgilii  pro  Aeneide  comburenda.  PoSt  hOC  CarmCO  in- 
Hpit  maims  altera*  27:  Epitapkia  Virgilio  ab  illustribus  vin's  edita. 
2S:  Mvsarum  nomina  et  offida.  29:  Incerti  autoris  Elegia.  30:  P.  Virg.  Mar. 
AHkma  quae  ab  aliquibus  Comelio  tribuitur.  31:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Ciris  ad  Mes- 
iale.  32:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Catalecton.  Priapus  loquitur.  (Vere  rosa  autumno 
pomis  aestate  frequenter  —  Datur  tibi  paella  quam  petis  datur.  P.  Virgilii 
Maronis  Catalecton  dtsinit.     Sieber) 

Comparentur  haec  cum  descriptione  nostra  Romanarum  I  et  11 
(p.  376 — 385),  patebit  simillimum  ac  geminum  esse  codieem 
Basileenseni  Romanae  maxime  secundae,  vel  potius  natum  ex 
ilia.  At  vix  opus  est  comparatione.  Conficit  rem  hoc  unum, 
quod  insunt  in  codice  Basileensi  Epistolae  lohannis  Andreae 
Episcopi  ad  Paulum  U.  et  Pomponium.  Addo  insuper  aUud. 
Quum  primum  inspexissem  collationem  codicis  Basileensis,  mi- 
nus vidi  lacunas  esse  in  Ciri  nonnidlas,  et  plures  etiam  in  Cata- 
lectis.  Inquisivi ;  easdem  cognovi  in  Romana  II  esse.  Quodsi 
qais  descriptionem  Romanarum  nostram  non  prorsus  consentire 
cum  hac  descriptione  codicis  Basileensis,  v.  c.  diversas  esse 
inscriptiones  multdrum  Carminum,  animadverterit,  is  cogitet 
descriptionem  Romanarum  quam  exhibeO;  non  ex  ipsis  libris 
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ductam,  sed  ex  praefixa  iis  libris  Tabula  esse.  Sic  versus  quos 
commemoravi  num.  16.  17.  eodem  loco  legi  in  Romanis  conii- 
cio  quo  in  cod.  Basil,  leguntur,  sed  oniissos  esse  in  tabula  propter 
brevitatem.  De  Maphei  libro  dubito  utrum  insit  in  Romanis 
an  non  insit.  Si  insit,  facile  explicabitur,  cur  nulla  eius  mentio 
fiat  in  Tabula:  nimirum  quod  alienum  ad  Virgilium  additamen- 
tum  .  .  .  Vel  sic  tamen  non  expedio  omnia,  et  quaeri  posse  hie 
illic  video,  an  praeter  Romanam  II,  vel  praeter  Romanam  utram- 
que,  aliam  fontem  habeat  codex  Basileensis.  Animadvertimus 
in  Catone  [should  be:  "in  Diris,"  for  neither  codex  Basil,  nor 
Romanae  know  anything  of  Cato]  aliquoties  discedere  codicera 
Bas.  a  Romanis:  sed  haec  fortasse  omnia  eiusmodi 
sunt,  ut  librarii,  qui  Basileensera  scripsit,  aut  ne- 
gligentiae  aut  emendandi  studio  tribui  queant. 
Verum  quid  de  eo  dicemus  quod  versus  22.  Aen.  lib. 
II,  567  usque  ad  588  adsunt  in  utraque  Romana^ 
desunt  in  codice  Basileensi?  Coniicias  hoc  saltern 
loco  aliam  editionem  vetustam  ad  manum  fuisse 
librario.  Nihil  exputo  quod  probabile  sit,"  Oh,  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion!  Vidiculus  mus'  of  parturient 
mountain,  pounced  on,  as  if  it  had  been  worthy  prey,  and  snatch- 
ed up  and  carried  off  to  his  eyrie  by  eagle-eyed,  wide-hovering 
Ribbeck;  Append,  Very,  (Leipzig,  1868)  p.  38:  "Descriptum  esse 
hunc  codicem,  'aut  totum  aut  lorige  maximam  partem',  ex  edit- 
ione  Romana  altera,  a.  1471,  et  Orellius  Silligium  docuit  et  de- 
monstravit  Naekius  (cf.  p.  367  et  380),  quanquam  sunt  quae- 
dam  inter  banc  et  exemplar  Basileense  differentiae, 
quae  non  possint  librarii  negligentiae  tribui."  Quite 
other  is  the  'mus'  of  Sillig  similarly  pounced  on,  snatched  up 
and  carried  off,  along  with  Naeke's,  by  the  same  voracious  Rib- 
beck:  "et  Orellius  Silligium  docuit  et  demonstravit  Naekius.", 
unfastidious,  truly  epicurean  Ribbeck,  who  puts  up  with  treacle 
when  he  can't  get  honey,  and  with  inhnitable  grace  resign* 
himself, 

.  .  when  far  from  the  lips  which  he  loves, 
to  make  love  to  the  lips  which  are  near. 
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r  Append.  Verg,  p.  36 1  ^^Inpressa  exemplaria  vetusta,  de  qnibus  co- 
I  piose  Naekias  in  1.  I.,  disseruit,  pancissimis  quihusdam  locis,  qaibus 
I  de  aactoritate  scripturae  minus  certo  constaret,  vollem  consulere 
I  licuisset,  sed  snccurrit  ex  parte  desiderio  Hinckius  mens,  qui  et 
i    Mutinensem  ed.  anni  1475  et  Aldinam  priorem  a.   1517  mea  gratia 

passim,  ubi  operae  pretium  esset,  inspexit.  mihimet  vulgati  textus 
'  fontes  duo  patuerunt,  principis  ed.  Romanae  apographum  BasSleense 
I    et  Aldina  secunda  [a.  1534]."  ibid.  p.  39:  *^Editionibus  vetustis  cum 

prorsus  carerem,  hunc  [cod.  Basil.  F.  III.  3]  quasi  vicarium  omnium 
<    quotquot  Aldinam  alteram  [a.  1534]  antecedunt  contuli  ipse.*' 

Xo  ^ridiculus  inus'  SiUig's,  brought  into  the  world  with  a  moun- 
tain's throes,  but  a  'mus  giganteus',  the  oflfspring  of  'mures 
gigantei'  in  the  easy  and  normal  course  of  things:  "Postea  mihi 
lectiones  codicis  Basileensis  et  editionis  principis  comparanti 
nollus  de  hac  re  dubitandi  locus  est  relictus,"  (Epim,  editoris 
Dresd.  in  Cirin,  §  4),  —  fair,  open,  manly  challenge,  knightly 
gauntlet  which  I  respectfully  pick  up,  and  address  myself  forth- 
irith  for  combat  (not  mortal)  with  chivalrous  foe.  The  codex 
Basileensis  is  not  a  mere  transcript  ("merum  apographum,'' 
Epim.  editoris  Dresd,  in  Cirin^  see  below)  of  the  editio  Romana  II ; 
first,  because  the  inscriptions  of  the  several  particulae  of  which 
the  codex  consists,  differ  materially,  as  acknowledged  by  Naeke 
himself,  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  particulae  in  the  edi- 
tion, —  diflFer,  too,  not  merely  as  Naeke,  defending  his  theory, 
conjectures,  where  they  occur  in  the  table  of  contents,  but 
ia«  shown  by  the  collation  kindly  made  for  nie  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dickson,  Professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  of 
the  Hunterian  exemplar  in  the  library  of  that  university)  where 
they  stand,  prefixed  to  the  particulae,  in  the  body  itself  of  the 
edition.  Secondly,  because  particulae  16  and  17,  present  in  the 
codex,  are  absent,  not  —  as  conjectured  by  Naeke,  still  de- 
fending his  theory  —  from  the  table  only  of  the  edition,  but  (as 
Atsywn  by  the  same  collation)  from  the  edition  itself.  Thirdly, 
because  the  absence  from  the  edition,  of  Mapheus  Vegius's  thir- 
teenth Book  of  the  Aeneis  —  present  in  the  codex  (see  Naeke's 
list  above)  and  doubted  by  Naeke,  ever  on  the  qui-vive  for  his 
theory  ("dubito"  see  above),  to  be  absent  from  the  edition  —  is 
certified  by  the  same  collation.  Fourthly,  because  the  Priapeia  — 
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absent  from  the  codex,  see  Naeke's  list  above  —  are  abundantly 
proved  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Audiffredi  {CataZ,  Ro- 
man, edittonum  saec.  XV,  pp.  24  n.  and  80),  Santander  {Diet, 
bibl.  vol.  3,  p.  440)  and  Dibdin  (BibL  Spencer,  auppl,  p.  287,  of 
the  Spencerian  exemplar:  "Next  follows  the  Priapeia  in  nine 
leaves  complete,  whereas  in  the  previous  impression  [Romana  I] 

the  work  is  imperfect.  At  the  end:  Virgilii  Priapeia  tinit 
foeliciter.  Then  the  Etna:  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Etna  que 
a  quibusdam  Cornelio  tribuitur"),  to  be  present  in  the  edi- 
tion. Fifthly,  because  the  discrepancy  between  the  readings 
of  the  codex  and  the  readings  of  the  edition,  observed  and  com- 
mented on  by  Naeke  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  22  disputed  verses 
of  the  second  Book  of  the  Aeneis  as  in  the  text  of  the  Dirae 
(Naeke's  own  especial  object  of  study),  is  not  limited  to  the  case 
of  the  22  disputed  verses  and  the  text  of  the  Dirae,  but  is  ob- 
served wherever  collation  has  been  made  of  codex  and  edition, 
(except  of  course  in  the  Ciris,  undoubted  copy,  in  codex,  of 
edition);  ex.  gr. 


Both  editio  Romana  I,  as  coUated 

Codex  Basilecnsi 

by  myself,  and  editio  Romana  II,  as 

myself,  reads: 

coUated  by  Dr.  Dickson,  read : 

Aen 

1,  429:  "optare" 

"aptare" 

?» 

1,  640:  ''laetitiamque  dii" 

"laetitiamque  dei" 

M 

1,  710:  *'onerant  .  .  .  ponunt" 

"onerent  .  .  .  ponant 

»» 

4,  217:  "subnixus" 

"subnexus" 

It 

4,  329 :  "tantum" 

"tamen" 

»> 

4,  436 :  '*remittam" 

"relinquam" 

»? 

4,  464     *'piorum" 

"priorura" 

»' 

4,  641 :  "auili" 

"anilem" 

»J 

5,  706:  "hie" 

"haec" 

1? 

6,     96:   "qua" 

*  quam 

J» 

6,  327:  "etrauca" 

"nee  rauca" 

11 

6,438:   "inamabilis"  ("in    ama- 
T)ilis") 

"innabiiis" 

11 

6,  452:  "umbram" 

"umbras" 

11 

6,  862 :  '*pacisque" 

"pacique" 

"Why  should  two  tight  who  agree  so  well?"  interrupted 
Sillig,  bending  one  knee  to  the  ground,  and  handing  me  his 
sword,  hilt  forward.  "The  codex  Basileensis  of  which  I 
speak  in  my  Epimetrum,   is  the  codex  Basileensis  of  the  Ciris; 
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the  codex  Basilcensis  of  which  you  speak,  is  tlie  codex  of 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Jmany  particulae  besides,  the  Ciris 
included.  The  former  is  the  mere  transcript  of  the  Ciris 
of  the  Iloman  edition,  a  proposition  you  have  just  conceded. 
Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing  and  have  said  nothing,  except  so 
far  as  a  small  fraction  of  it,  the  Ciris,  is  concerned.  These  are 
my  words:  Editionem principem  huius carminis,  Romae  a.  1471 
in  lucem  cmissam,  Parisiis  a.  1824  contuli,  Van-Praetio  id  com- 
iter  permittente.  Codicis  Basileensis,  cuius  excerpta  Heynius 
post  Friesemannum  dederat,  plenam  et  accuratam  collationem 
Gerlachius,  professor  Basileensis,  Casparo  Orellio  Turicensi, 
qaem  hac  de  re  rogaveram,  impetranto  instituit  Ipse  tameu 
Orellius  in  Uteris  ad  me  datis  significavit,  hunc  codicem  meruni 
apographum  editionis  principis  esse,  quod  ex  epistola  Ciri  prae- 
missa  clare  apparet,  quae  eadem  est,  quam  lo.  Andreas  Episco- 
pus  Aleriensis  illi  editioni  praemiserat;  postea  mihi  Icctiones 
codicis  Basileensis  et  editionis  principis  comparanti  nullus  de 
hac  re  dubitandi  locus  est  relictus."  '1  accept  the  amende  ho- 
norable', said  I,  condescendingly,  as  I  took  with  one  hand  the 
surrendered  sword,  and  with  the  other  raised  my  humbled  ad- 
versary from  the  ground.  "It  is  not  the  codex  Basilcensis  which 
\i  a  copy  of  the  editio  Romana  secunda,  but  it  is  the  Ciris  of 
tbe  codex  Basileensis  which  is  a  copy  of  the  Ciris  of  the  editio 
Romana  secunda.''  The  editor  Drcsdensis  epimetri  in  Cirin  laid 
his  hand  on  his  breast  and  bowed,  and  I  proceeded:  "And  the 
Vpistula  Ciri  praemissa'  is  a  non-entity,  a  mere  imagination  of 
the  editor  Dresdensis  epimetri  in  Cirin."  "He  did  not  know 
wliat  he  was  talking  about,''  sighed  Sillig;  "there  is  no  such 
tiling  whatsoever  as  an  ^epistola  Ciri  praemissa."  "Perfectly 
agreed",  said  I;  "and  the  coincidence  of  readings,  which  left  no 
*loubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Dresden  editor  that  the  Ciris  of  the 
irnlex  Basileensis  was  a  'merum  apographum'  of  the  Ciris  of 
tL«*  eilitio  Romana  II,  was  the  coincidence,  not  of  the  readings 
of  the  codex  Basileensis  with  the  readings  of  the  editio  Romana 
II.  but  of  the  readings  of  the  Ciris  of  the  codex  Basileensis  with 
the  readings  of  the  Ciris  of  the  editio  Romana  II."  "Exactly 
aij,"  bowed  Sillig,  and  I  returned  him  his  sword  and  we  shook 
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hands  and  parted,  and  retired  out  of  the  arena  by  opposite  doors, 
Sillig,  to  write  a  new  epimetrum  in  Cirin,  in  which  the  Ciris 
of  the  codex  Basileensis  being  no  codex  at  all,  nothing  more 
than  mere  schedae  constituting  a  very  minute  fractional  part, 
or  particula,  of  the  codex  Basileensis  F.  III.  3,  should  no  longer 
be  dignified  with  the  misnomer  "codex",  and  confounded  with 
the  codex  Basileensis  F.  III.  3 ;  still  less,  be  described  as  pre- 
senting, prefixed,  an  introductory  epistle  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria, 
but  should  be  designated  as  schedae,  or  folia  aliquot  of  that 
codex  Basileensis  which  presents,  prefixed,  not  merely  an  intro- 
ductory epistle  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria,  but  two  introductory 
epistles  of  that  bishop,  in  the  first  and  by  far  the  longest  and 
most  important  of  which,  addressed  to  pope  Paul  11,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  Ciris,  and  in  the  second  of  which,  ad- 
dressed to  Pomponius  Infortunatus,  the  mention  made  of  the 
Ciris  is  limited  to  the  statement  that  that  poem,  received  in  MS. 
from  Pomponius  Infortunatus,  formed  part  of  the  bishop's  second 
edition  of  the  works  of  Virgil.  Haec  celerans  ibat  the  Dresden 
editor  of  the  epimetrum  in  Cirin,  and  I  hastened  —  no,  llOt 
to  oppose  to  Ribbeck's  statement  concerning  the  Basel  MS. 

<■  Append.  Verg.  p.  38:    "Codex  Basileensis  chartaccus  saec.  XV,  a  do- 
mino  lohanne    de    Lapide   donatus    cathedrali    Basileensi,    accurate 
-  descriptus  a  Naekio,  Cat.  p.  366  sqq." 

either  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sieber,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  March 

21,  1872, 

r  "Johannes  de  Lapide  besass  eine  auserlesene  sammlung  mcist  auf  das 
schonste  ausgestatteter  bticher,  und  schenkte  dieselbe  dem  hiesigen 
CartbSuserkloster  bei  seinem  eintritt  in  dieseu  orden  (1487).  Als 
das  Kloster  in  folge  der  reformation  aufgeboben  wurde,  fiel  dessen 
ganze  bibliotbek  am  ende  des  XVI  jabrbunderts  an  die  hiesige 
universitiitsbibliotbek." 

or  the  testimony  of  the  codex  Basileensis  itself, 

r  on  tbe  recto  of  tbe  first  leaf  of  wbicb  we  read : 
I  Titalus  omnia  opera  virgilg. 

Liber  Carthnsiensinm  Basilee  proveniens  illis 
L  a  domino  lohanne  de  Lapide  confratre  eorundem. 

nor  to  convert  Ribbeck's  two  letters   of  the  bishop  of 
Aleria  to  pope  Paul  II, 
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-  Append,  Verg.  p  38 :  **post  lo.  Audreae  episcopi  Alerieiisis  epistulas 
i  duas  in  primani  et  in  socundam  Vergilii  impressionem  ad  Paulum  II. 
I    pontif.  max.  datas,  vitam  Vergilii,  epigrammata  quaedam  et  argumcnta 

XII  Aeneidos  secantur  etdeXf  dirae,  copa,  est  et  non  eit^  vir  bonus,  ro- 

aae,  moretum.'* 

into  one  letter  to  pope  Paul  II.  and  one  letter  to  Pompouius  In- 
fortunatus  (see  Isos.  1  and  2  in  Naeke's  list,  above),  bnty  turn- 
ing my  back  alike  on  pope  and  bishop  and  Ribbeck  and  Naeke, 
to  deposit  safe  among  my  xsi{y.7i^ix  and  side  by  side  with 
mv  own  collations  of  the  codex  Basileensis  and  editio  Romana  I, 
those  collations  by  Dr.  Sieber  of  the  same  codex,  and  by  Dr. 
Dickson  of  the  Hunterian  exemplar  of  the  editio  Romana  II,  to 
which  I  owed  my  easy  and  bloodless  victory,  and  tlieEIy  hav- 
ing sung  —  no,  not  sung,  fori  am  neither  musical  nor  demonstra- 
tive, but  hiunmed  to  myself  —  my  lo  Paean,  and  inwardly  prayed 
to  my  Mnemosyne  that  it  might  be  resei-ved  for  Dr.  Sieber,  who 
had  all  the  resources  of  the  Basel  library  at  command,  to  vindi- 
cate for  its  mal-signal^,  little-understood  codex  the  position  to 
which  it  is  entitled  in  the  mundus  Virgilianus  (viz.  not  that  of 
a  mere  transcript  in  MS.  of  editio  Romana  whether  prima  se- 
cunda  or  tertia,  but  that  of  a  MS.  formed  by  skilled  selection  and 
rejection  as  well  from  the  manuscript  sources  of  the  first  printed 
editions  as  from  the  first  printed  editions  themselves,  in  other 
words  the  honorable  position  of  a  one-exemplar  edition  in  MS. 
of  the  works  of  Virgil,  ere  yet  the  one-exemplar  MS.  edition 
was  —  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  let  those  say  who  know 
better  than  I  —  squeezed  to  death  in  the  iron  embrace  of  the 
handred-thousand-armed  Briareus  of  Mainz,  tov  jcxi  uTreS^swav 

azxape;  Osoi,),  to  take  np,  and  proceed  urith,  tlu^ 

next  lot  of  my  well  nigh  forgotten  second  category. 

Ten  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  Paril^.  viz.  No. 
639:  saec.  IX;  fol.;  parchm. ;  Buc.  Geonj.  and  Aeneis  as  far  as 
beginning  of  eleventh  Book;  corrected  in  many  places  and 
wanting  several  pages  at  the  end  of  second  and  the  beginning 
of  third  Book.  No.  640:  saec.  X:  smaller  fol.;  parchm.;  seven 
\s»t  Books  of  the  Aeiteis,  except  beginning  of  sixth  and  end  of 
twelfth;    less  corrected  than  No.  7926;   from  Convent  of  St. 
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Germain-des-Pres.  No.  7925;  saec.  X;  smallest  fol.;  parchm.; 
"olim  Colbertinus";  Buc,  Oeorg.  Aen.  No.  7926:  saec.  X;  large 
fol.;  parchm.;  "olim  Colbertinus";  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  except  from 
V,  137  of  twelfth  Book;  so  much  corrected  that  it  is  difficult, 
often  impossible,  to  ascertain  what  has  been' the  original  read- 
ing; at  the  end  of  last  page  bears  the  signature:  P.  Pithou, 
No.  7927:  saec  X;  large  fol.;  parchm.;  "olim  Colbertinus'' ;  Buc. 
Georg.  Aen,*  all  after  first  line  of  Book  X  in  a  more  modem 
hand.  No.  7928:  saec.  X;  fol.;  parchm.;  %lim  Baluzianus''; 
contains  four  Eclogues^  the  two  fii'st  Georgics^  seventh  and  eightli 
Books  of  Aeneis  and  of  the  ninth  as  far  as  v,  640;  also  part  of 
fifth  and  part  of  sixth  Book.  No.  7929:  saec.  X;  fol.;  parchm.; 
"primum  Petri  Pithoei,  postea  Colbertinus";  the  last  seven  Books 
of  the  Aeneis  except  the  first  13  lines  of  sixth  Book  and  all  after 
V.  867  of  twelfth ;  at  the  end  bears  the  signature :  P.  Plthou.  No. 
7930:  saec.  XI;  large  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg,  Aen.\  Lombard 
hand.  No.  7931:  saec.  XII;  small  folio  (oblong);  parchm.; 
Aeneis ;  marked  on  fly  leaf  Codex  Bigotianus,  and  bearing  on 
the  inside  of  the  board  the  arms  of  Johannes  Bigot.  No.  8069 : 
saec.  X  or  XI;  large  fol.;  parchm.;  "primum  Jac.  Aug.  Thuani, 
postea  Colbertinus" ;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  Besides  these  MSS.,  I 
consulted  as  to  the  reading  "Parin  creat"  (Aen.  10,705)   Nos. 

7932,  7933,  7934,  7935,  7937,  7942,  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Im- 
periale. 

A  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  laVille  in  Valeiiclennes : 
"Volumen  totum  scriptum  est  circa  a.  d.  880''  (Ant.  Sander, 
Biblioth.  Belgica  manuscript  a,  Insulis,  1641);  the  following 
words  inscribed  on  back  of  volume :  hoc  volumen  maono  fuit 
.  .  .  tempore  milonis  et  huebaldi  (who  lived  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury); large  4  to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.'  written  in  same 
character  as  Gudian  No.  70,  with  similar  annotations  in  similar, 
very  small  hand ;  very  much  corrected ;  written  partly  in  double, 
mostly  in  single,  column;  in  perfect  preservation;  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  convent  of  St.  Amand. 

A  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  de  la  Ville  in  St.  Outer;  saec. 
XII;  8vo;  parchm.;   Aeneis  only;  Gothic  minusculae. 
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Seven  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, IjOndon;  viz.  No.  2457:.saec.  XV;  4 to;  parchm.;  Buc, 
Ge&rg,  and  Aen.  from  v,  155  of  fifth  Book;  a  bad  MS.  with  many 
lacunae.  No.  2334:  saec.  XIII;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg,  Aen.;  a 
good  MS.  thus  panegyrized  by  Nares:  "codex  magni  pretii,  olim 
Collegii  Agenensis  Soc.  les.  x£i[Ayi>.tov."  No.  2668:  saec.  XII; 
parchm.;  Buc.  Georg  and  Aen.  as  far  as  v.  678  of  Book  IV.  No. 
2701:  "scriptus  anno  1447";  12 mo;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen,:, 
"olim  Aldi  Manuti."  No.  2744:  saec.  XV;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.;  a 
bad  MS.  No.  2770:  saec.  XII;  Aen.  No.  3944:  "codex,  ut  mihi 
videtur,  saec.  XV,  cui  assignatus  est,  multo  antiquior  et  coUa- 
tione  dignus,''  Nares  (Catal.);  4 to;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen. 

A  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin:  saec. 
XTT;  fol. ;  parchm. ;  -Bttc.  Georg,  ^en. ;  illuminated  and  handsome, 
but  mutilated  in  several  places ;  no  corrections. 

The  MSS.  of  this  category,  being  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  preceding,  I  have  cited,  in  my  variae  lectiones^ 
not  individually,  or  by  name  or  special  sign,  but  collectively,  or, 
if  I  may  so  say,  in  groups  or  masses.  In  other  words,  I'  content 
myself  with  saying:  so  many  read  so  and  so,  and  so  many,  so 
and  so;  and,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  place  the  number  of  MSS. 
which  agree  in  a  particular  reading  of  a  word  or  passage,  and 
the  entire  number  of  MSS.  I  have  consulted  concerning  the 
word  or  passage,  in  the  relative  positions  of  numerator  and  de- 
nominator of  a  fraction.  Thus  at  v.  522  of  the  first  Book,  the 
numbers  II  **/e5  and  II  *®/e6  placed  after  cunctis  and  cuncti 
respectively,  indicate  that  I  have  examined  sixty-five  second- 
class  MSS.  concerning  the  reading  of  the  word,  and  that  of  these 
sixty-five  second-class  MSS.,  twenty-five  read  cunctis,  while 
forty  read  cuncti. 

All  the  MSS.  constituting  the  first  categoiy,  I  have  collated 
from  beginning  to  end  at  least  once;  the  Vatican  fragment,  the 
Roman,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Medicean,  twice.  Of  the  MSS. 
constituting  the  second  category  I  have  collated  the  Laurentian, 
Vatican,  Paris  and  Dublin  with  a  certain  uniformity  from  be- 
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ginning  to  end ;  the  others,  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book,  ir- 
regularly only. 

Such  is  the  account  I  have  had  to  give  of  the  Virgilian 
MSS.  which  have  come  under  my  observation  in  ray  search  after 
the  true  readings  and  ti'ue  meanings  of  Virgil.  If  it  contain 
little  to  interest  the  paleographer,  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  has 
not  been  made  for  the  paleographer  but  only  for  the  Virgilian 
student,  nor  by  a  paleographer,  but  only  by  an  investigator  of 
the  Virgilian  sense,  and  not  even  of  that  sense  generally,  but  only 
of  that  sense  in  one  particular  poem,  the  Aeneis.  So  little  has 
it  been  my  object  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  Latin  MS. 
generally,  or  even  of  the  Virgilian  MS.  itself  generally,  that  it  is 
only  in  some  rare  case,  such  as  that  of  the  Basel  MS.  F.  III.  3, 1 
have  taken  even  the  least  notice  of  the  often  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, motley  and  bizarre  contents  of  the  Virgilian  MS.  over  and 
above  the  Bucolics^  Georglcs,  and  Ae^ieis,  The  bare  enumer- 
ation, without  one  word  either  of  note  or  comment,  of  these  ekes, 
or,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  co-tenants  under  the  same  roof,  of  one 
hundred  transcripts  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  had  required  not 
merely  the  corner  of  a  preface  but  an  entire  preface,  or  even 
volume,  for  itself.  The  interblending  of  note  and  comment,  ne- 
cessary to  make  such  enumeration  instructive  and  interesting^ 
had  required  perhaps  five-fold  more  space.  It  is  an  open  field  in 
which  some  lohann  Albert  Fabricius  may  yet  distinguish  himself. 

I  quote  the  Codex  Canonicianns,^  now  in  the 

Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  from  George  Butler's  collation 
(Oxford,  1854). 

My  quotations  of  Servius  have  been  all  made  either  from 
the  Dresden  Servins,  a  fine,  large  folio,  paper  MS.  in 
the  royal  library  of  that  city,  marked  D.  136  in  the  library  cat- 
alogue and  described  by  Ebert  {Geschichte  und  Beschreibyiu] 
der  kon.  BtbUoth,  zu  Dresden)  as  well  as  by  Wagner  (Zimmer- 
mann,  allgem.  Schulz.  1830,  n.  24),  and  which  the  authorities  of 
the  libraiy,  with  an  enlightened  liberality  little  reciprocated  by 
the  authorities  of  British  libraries,  allowed  me  to  take  home  to 
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my  lodgings  and  keep  as  long  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
my  work;  or  from  Ijion'tll  no  less  excellent  than  unpreten- 
tious edition  in  two  volumes^  GrOtting^en,  1S26. 


§  VI. 


In  as  much  as  the  printed  editions,  commentaries,  treatises 
and  detached  observations  constituting  the  third  of  the  cate- 
gories into  which  I  divide  the  sources  of  my  variae  lectiones^ 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  sufficiently  accessible  to  those  of  my 
readers  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  exac- 
titude of  my  notices,  and  are,  besides,  invar  ably  referred  to,  in 
the  course  of  my  work,  each  of  them  by  its  own  specific  desig- 
nation, I  omit  here,  as  supererogatory,  all  such  synoptical  view 
of  them  as  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  of  the  MSS.  con- 
stituting the  first  and  second  categories,  all  of  them  more  or 
less,  some  of  them  extremely,  difficult  of  access,  and  —  those 
of  the  second  category  in  particular  —  either  so  wholly  without, 
or  so  little  known  by,  distinctive  names  or  characters,  that  even 
I  mysi'lf  quote  them  not  individually,  but  only  by  groups ;  in 
other  words,  my  second-class  MSS.  not  being  individualized 
in  the  body  of  my  work,  are  individualized  here  in  the  prefactj ; 
editions,  commentaries,  treatises  and  observations,  being  indi- 
vidualized in  the  body  of  the  work,  are  here  in  the  preface 
passed  by  unnoticed,  except  these  following,  rarer  and  more  re- 
markable, viz. 

Tlie  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  1460  by  Sweyn- 

heim  and  Pannartz  with  the  colophon : 

Aspicis  illustris  lector  quicunque  libellos 

Si  cupis  artificum  nomina  nosse:  lege. 
Aspera  ridebis  cognomina  tcutoiia:  forsnn 

Mitiget  ars  musis  iuscia  uerba  uirum. 
Coiiradus  saueyuheym:  Arnoldus  paiinartzque  ma^istri 

Rome  impresserunt  talia  inulta  siinul. 
Petrus  cum  fratrc  F'rancisco  maximu8  ambo 

Huic  operi  optatam  contribuere  domum. 
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This  edition  bears  prefixed  the  epistie  dedicatory  of  the  editor, 
lohannes  Andreas,  bishop  of  Aleria,  to  Pope  Paul  II,  an  epistle 
consigned  by  succeeding  editors— no  doubt  on  account  of  its 
unwieldy  length — to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  but  which  I 
am  fain  to  disinter  and  present  here  at  full  to  my  readers,  that 
it  may  be  at  their  option  to  hear  or  not,  as  it  were  from  his  own 
lips,  with  what  views  and  what  feelings  the  editor  of  the  first 
printed  Virgil,  committed  his  work,  just  four  hundred  years  ago, 
to  that  wonderful  multiplier  which  was  before  long  to  produce 
editions  almost  as  speedily,  correctly,  and  cheaply,  as  were  then 
produced  by  the  pen  single  copies: 

Eloquentie  splendore  et  rerum  dignitate  locupletiorem  Virgilio  poetam, 
unum  fortasse  Homerum  Greci,  nullum  certe  Latini  invenient,  quern 
merito  linguae  latinae  excellent!  ingenio  Yiri  delicias  nuncupant;  quan- 
quam  ne  poetarum  quidem  caeteris  vel  Grecis  vel  Homauis  proprie  com- 
mendationes,  ut  verae  ita  ingentes,  desunt.  Maronem  igitur,  veluti  facun- 
diac  dulcioris  formatorem,  pueris  decantandum  et  perdiscendum  tradimus ; 
ita  excoli  ac  fingi  ingcniorum  amoenitatem  iudicantes,  si  poetae  suavis  im- 
primis atque  castigati  facundissima  carmina  cum  nutricis  lacte  miscean- 
tur.  Hac  nos  potissimum  ratione,  cum  iam  ab  impressoribus  nostris  ef- 
flagitarentur  poetae,  Pater  beatissimc,  Paule  II,  Venete,  Pontifex  Maxime, 
a  Mantuani  vatis  operibus  poetarum  exprihiendorum  initia,  domino  auxi- 
liante,  sumus  auspicati,  caeteros  item  temporibus  idoneis,  prout  tibi  placere 
didicerimus,  per  ordincm  omnes  impressuri.  Ut  autcm  in  eo  quoque  velut 
perpetuam  moris  nostri  servarcmus  rationem,  quicquid  Maronis  scripto- 
rum  indepti  sumus,  quantum  quidem  fuimus  intelligendo  in  tanta  tamque 
mendosa  exemplariorum  raritate,  multorumque  eiusmodi  prope  desuetu- 
dine,  immo  vero  intemecione,  in  corpus  unum  omne  compegimus,  laborio- 
siore  licet  nobis  studio,  arbitrantes  tamen  magnum  nos  discendi  cupidis 
ad  doctrinam  compendium  allaturos.  Qua  in  voluntate,  quouiam  facile 
fieri  potest,  ut  rectius  nonnulla  et  frugalius  effici  potuerint,  ingrati  crunt 
mea  opinione  lectores,  nisi  quicunque  veriora  habuerint  exemplaria,  et 
ipsi  sua  in  medium  prompserint;  qui  vero  acrius  perspiciunt,  ac  doctius, 
quod  a  mendo  sit  longius,  nobis  quoque  communicaverint.  Ut  enim  tu 
maxime  omnium  nosti,  pater  beatissime,  qui  quidem  veritatis  cathedram 
tenes,  non  lucri  aviditate,  non  laudis  ambitione,  non  iaciendis  bonorum 
amplioribus  fundamentis,  non  vite  degendae  necessitate,  non  denique 
nllius  imperantis  arbitrio,  tanto  huic  operi  ardore  insistimus,  quod  est  re- 
vera  difficillimum,  neque  interquiescendi  unquam  spatii  quicquid  sinit. 
Sola  nos  gratificandi  tibi,  et  per  te  amatoribus  doctrinarum  omnibus 
ingens  atque  infatigabilis  voluntas  tenet;  qua  excerpta,  desit  verbo  invidia. 
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nallam  esse  opinor  premium,  quod  par  huic  labor!  aft'erri  ((ueat.  Opere 
precium  illud  cquidem  amplum  ratus  sum,  quod  tibi  studium  nostrum 
cordi  esse  scio,  pater  beatissime.  Quo  circa  non  prius  oiieri  me  subducam, 
quam  quicquid  in  egregiis  est  voluminibus,  quamplurimis  adiuvero  cxem- 
plaribus  communicari,  quantum  fieri  poterit,  verissime;  eo  etiam  fidelius 
acpromptius,  quod  nouuullos  audio,  quibus  ut  felix  ac  taustum  sit  deum 
omnipoteutem  queso,  in  huiusniodi  artificio  aut  iam  ooepisse,  aut  non 
multo  post  pro  virili  coepturos  laborare.  Quod  velim,  te  propitio,  pater 
beatissime,  flat  a  plurimis,  ut  nullum  qualibet  in  facultate  opus  sit,  quod 
expositum  pauperibus  studiosis  vili  non  inveniatur.  Ceterum  quia  om- 
nibus hominibus  pernotum  est,  honore  praccipue  ac  premio  artes  ali,  ex 
quo  sane  fonte  versus  ille  cantatur :  Sint  Mocenates,  non  deerunt  Flacce 
Marones;  attentus  lector  ex  hoc  facile  discet  volumine,  in  quo,  si  non  om- 
nia, plura  certe  Virgilii  siuit  opuscula,  quantum,  honore  praemioque  pro- 
posito,  divini  perfecerit  animi  atque  orationis  vates,  ubi  fortunam  minime 
imparem  sue  adesse  sensit  iudustrie,  et  doctas  lucubrationes  suas  princi- 
pam  orbis  terrc  donis  ct  honoribus  cumulari.  lacentem  sane,  immo  lateu- 
tem,  et  obscurum  adhuc  Maronem  fuisse  ostendit  prope  horridus,  certc 
incultus,  poetc  divini  Culex,  nisi  si  exprimitur  a  me  hac  coufessione  in- 
genii  mei  tenuitas  atque  hebetudo  crassioris.  Equidem  Culicem  Maroni- 
cum  ingenue  fateor,  viz  me  ad  plenum  intellexisse,  iterata  etiam  atque 
etiam  lectione;  neque  ob  id  modo,  quod  inemendatum  habui  exemplar, 
que  res  plurimum  obstare  intellectioni  solet,  quinimmo  ob  id  quoquc, 
qaoniam,  dum  id  pangeret  carmen,  novicius  adhuc  poeta,  uatalis  soli  plus 
qoam  Castalii  fontis  prefcrens,  tantus  postmodum  futurus  totius  latinitatis 
excultor  ac  prope  summus  doctrinarum  omnium  arbiter  vates,  nee  ((uid 
ageret  satis  perspicicbat,  nee  quomodo  eloqueretur  facillime  reperiebat; 
magisque  incljti  poete  adeptum  postea  nomcn,  quam  proprius  ullus  nitor, 
et  ipsi  Culici,  et  opusculorum  nonnuUis,  quasi  nihil  ex  amplissimo  illo  in- 
geuio  nou  absolutum  prodierit,  peperit  alioquin  neglectis  eternitatem. 
Omitto  Actionem  nullibi  in  eo  poeta  minus  elegantem.  dicendi  filum,  ar- 
temque  desidero.  Eminet  sane  tamquam  stupentis  adhuc,  nee  satis  nu- 
merosi  ingenii  dictionis  facies  quaedam  salebrosa  etcoactaprofecto;  non 
flait  naturalis  ilia  quidem,  sed  afFectata  qualis  potest  eluctatur  oratio.  At 
in  Diris,  hoc  est  in  exccrabilis  voti  cantilena,  Maro  minus  quidem  vide- 
tur  compeditus,  non  eousque  tamen  explicitus,  ut  poetico  ad  plenum  cen- 
seas  adipe  saginatum.  Copa  incedit  pexior  ac  mollior,  et  uberiore  Pieri- 
dam  hausta  saltat  hilarior.  Est  et  non  Virgilianum  versiculi  concinentes, 
ingenii  satis,  et  non  parum  Industrie  redolent.  Vir  ipse  bonus  et  sapiens 
Maronicus,  philosophic  quidem  multum  habet,  et  non  minimum  elegan- 
tie.  Rose,  ut  non  enitent  plurimum,  rosas  quoque  ipsas,  que  odorem 
saum  late  non  diffundont,  imitate,  ita  haudquaquam  nitore  deficiunt, 
atque  suavitate.  Lepidius  multo  est  Moretum,  et  quantum  gustus  iudicare 
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potest  meus,  etsi  suam  queque  lactucam  habeant  labra,  multom  elegans, 
tantum  post  se  Culicem  reliuquit,  quantum  ad  Virgilianam,  quae  paulo 
post  late  efFulsit,  accedit  propria  suavitate  dignitatem.  Priapeam  illam 
quidem  spurce  nimium  scriptam,  non  iuelegantem  esse  fateor ;  sod  an  op- 
timi  atque  modestissimi  sit  vatis,  quoniam  nonnuUi  ambigunt,  nequaquam 
asseruerim.  £a  tamen,  si  honesti  tantum  haberet,  quantum  latinitatis 
ostendit,  forsitan  posset  operibus  vigilatissimis  comparari.  Quae  preter 
haec  opuscula  in  uostro  sunt  codice,  me  arbitro,  nemo  epithapbii  versi- 
culis  duobus  exceptis,  vati  tribuet  Mantuano.  Ex  ingenio  ilia  quisque 
censebit  suo.  Ego  omnes  obsecro  per  te,  pater  beatissime,  studiosos,  ut 
grato  civilique  animo  laboribus  nostris  faveant,  tnequc  sacrosanctae  ma- 
iestati,  sancte  item  Romane  ecclesie  ac  Cbristianae  sospitati  felicissimam 
perpetuitatem  exoptent.    Vale. 

Collated  in  the  Laurentian  and  Vatican  libraries. 

The  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  1471  by  the  same 
printers,  with  the  same  colophon,  and  presenting,  on  the  first 
folio,  the  epigraph  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria's  letter  recommendatory 
of  this,  his  second  edition,  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus : 

^^lohannis  Andree  episcopi  Aleriensis  in  Cyrno,  id  est 
Corsica  insula,  in  secuudam  Virgilii  impressionem 
ad  Pompouium  Infortunatum  suum  epistola. 

followed  immediately  by  the  letter  itself  in  two  parts,  the  first 
part,  from  "Eloquentie  splendore"  as  far  as  "perpetuitatem  ex- 
optent. Vale.",  being  a  copy  of  the  same  bishop's  letter  recom- 
mendatory of  his  former  edition  to  pope  Paul  II  (for  which  see 
ed.  Rom.  I,  above)  and  the  second  part,  viz.  from  "Hucusque" 
to  the  end,  the  bishop's  letter  proper  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus 
himself,  in  these  words : 

Hueusque  epistolam  cluscram,  amantissiuie  Pomponi,  in  superiore  edeu- 
da*  impressioue  Virgiliana,  in  qua  tu  testis  es  optimus,  nostros  ai'tifices 
plus,  nescio  quomodo,  quam-  communiter  soleut,  dormitasse.  Dein  ipse 
autiquitatistotius  studiosissimus,  Marouis  tamen  aliquanto  amicicior,dedisti 
operam,  ut  ex  manibus  tuis  autiquissimum  Virgilii  exemplar,  maiusculis 
characteribus  descriptum,  vix  carptim  possem  evolvere.  Erant  in  eo,  quod 
meministi,  minus  prime  Bucolicorum  Egloge;  Georgica,  Eneisque  absoluta. 
Preterea  nihil.  Fateor  aliquibus  in  locis  et  verbis  codicem  mihi  vetustum 
ilium  iudieatum  esse  uostro  veriorem.  Et  si  fieri  poterit,  quod  suero,  ut 
possim  diutius  ilium  per  domiuum  eius  in  meis  manibus  tenere,  diligen- 
tissime  curaturum  me  spondeo,  ut  tertia  fiat  impressio,  ne  quid  omiiino 
videatur  ex  virgiliana  a  nostris  maiestate  desiderari.  Tu  tamen  mlhi  etiam 
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Etnam  Maronis  et  Ciriii,  integras  quidem,  sed  inemendatas,  Catalecton 
vero  etiam  corruptius,  et  imperfectam  tradidisti.  Vitain  item  divini  vatis 
brerissime  scriptam,  et  nonnullos  summarios  operis  versiculos,  eos  quo- 
qae,  qui  Hortuli  nomine  inscribuntur,  que  ego  omnia,  diligentia  tua,  ut  de- 
bui,  minim  in  modum  oblectatus,  ascribi  buic  nove  impressioni  curavi, 
tali  lameu  conditioue,  ut  ei  quid  imprimendo  nostri  artifices  errarint,  tua 
sit  etiam  emendandi  cura,  qui  ut  hec  legi  a  pluribus  possent  sedulitate  tua 
efifecisti.    Vale. 

That  this  edition,  commonly  called  Romana  secunda,  is  not  a 
mere  reprint  of  the  preceding  (Romana  prima  or  princeps)  with 
a  new  letter  dedicatory,  and  the  addition  of  the  several  parti- 
eulae  enumerated  in  that  letter,  but  presents,  along  with  those 
particulae,  a  revision  of  the  text,  at  least  of  the  Aeneis,  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  fifty-five  readings  taken  partly  by  myself 
from  the  Laurentian,  partly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson  and  Ro- 
bert B.  Spears  Esq.  at  my  request  from  the  Hunterian,  exemplar 
of  this  edition,  with  the  readings  of  the  prima  taken  by  myself 
from  the  Vatican  and  Laurentian  exenlplaria;  according  to 
which  comparison  the  two  editions  differ  in  five  of  the  fifty-five 
places  compared. 


the  prima  readiog 

whereas  th 

Aen.  1,  740:  "immensum" 

*'in  mensam" 

„    2,  179:  "auxerc" 

"aduexere" 

„    2,  331:  "nnnquam" 

"unquam" 

„    i,  168:  "coDDubiis" 

"connubii" 

.,    6,     96:  **quam" 

♦*qaa" 

This  second  edition,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first, 
but  a  veritable  new  edition  exhibiting  a  certain  variety  of  read- 
ings. That  it  should  be  so,  was  to  be  expected  a  priori,  as  well 
from  the  appeal  made  by  the  editor,  in  the  letter  introductory 
of  the  editio  prima,  to  the  possessors  of  MSS.,  both  to  commu- 
nicate readings  which  might  be  better  than  those  adopted  in  the 
prima,  and  to  produce,  for  the  common  good,  any  "exemplaria" 
they  were  in  possession  of,  which  might  be  "veriora"  than  that 
which  he,  the  editor  of  tlie  prima,  had  used, 

r  *'Qua  in   voluntate  quoniam   facile  fieri  potest  ut  rectius   nonnuUa  et 
frugalius    effici  potuerint,  ingrati  erunt  mea  opiuione   lectores,  nisi 

I 

quicunque  veriora  habuerint  exomplaria,  et  ipsi  sua  in  medium  promps- 
erint,  qui  vero  acrius  perspiciunt  ac  doctins  quod  a  mendo  sit  longius, 
>-  nobis  qnoque  communicaverint.", 
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as  from  the  acknowledgment  in  the  letter  introductoiy  to  the 
editio  secunda,  of  the  editor's  receipt  from  his  friend,  Pomponius 
Infortunatus,  of  a  MS.  which,  although  he  had  not  had  it  long 
enough  in  His  hands  to  make  a  thorough  collation  of  it,  he  ne- 
vertheless thought  was  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  MS.  he  had 
previously  used :  "Fateor  aliquibus  in  locis  et  verbis  codicem 
mihi  vetustum  ilium  iudicatum  esse  nostro  veriorem."  And  such, 
on  examination,  the  editio  Romana  secunda  proves  to  be :  viz. 
a  new  edition,  in  which  some  of  the  gross  typographical  errors 
of  the  previous  edition  have  been  corrected,  and  several  new 
particulae  added,  but  of  which  the  few  new  readings  have  been 
obtained  less  "ope  codicum"  than  ope  codicis,  viz.  of  that  codex 
for  which  the  editor,  in  his  introductory  letter,  thanks  his  friend. 
The  expression  "codicum  ope  longe  emendatior,"  should  hardly 
have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  a  critic,  who,  himself  an  editor 
both  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  had  only  to  pause  a  moment  to  re- 
collect that  MS.  codices  at  the  period  of  which  he  was  writing, 
viz.  that  of  the  renaissance,  were  not  collected,  as  in  his  own 
time  and  at  present,  in  great  libraries  ostensibly  and,  with  few 
exceptions  (of  which,  elsewhere),  really,  for  public  use  and  of 
sufficiently  easy  access,  but  either  lay  buried  in  monasteries, 
and  the  sacristies  of  basilicas  and  cathedrals,  or  were  the  pri- 
vate proper^  of  individuals  by  whom  they  were  guarded  as 
jealously  as  were  ever  fair  Circassians  in  eastern  harems.  The 
Goettingen  editor  of  Virgil  in  1767 — 1775,  had  only  to  ask  him- 
self was  it  at  all  probable  that  the  l^ame  periSOIl  who  had 
found  it  so  difficult,  so  all  but  impossible,  to  obtain  MS.  codices 
for  the  Lucan  he  was  editing  in  Rome  in  1469 

i  lo.  An.  episcopi  Aleriensis  ad  Paulum  II 
Veiietum.  Pout.  Max.  Epistola.  * 

Hoc  tempore,  pater  beatissime,  Paule  II,  Veiiete,  Pontifex  maxime,  bonam 
primum  valetudinem  ab  omnipotenti  deo  per  castissimas  tuas  prcces  opto, 
ut  iiicredibili  queam  sufficere  recognoscendi  oneri,  prius  alieno  rogatu  suscepto, 

*  A  reference  to,  or  short  extract  from,  tbi«  letter,  wag  perhaps  all  that  was  required 
for  my  argument.  Having,  however,  given  at  full  length,  above,  the  same  editor's  two 
lettorti  introductory  of  the  two  first  printed  Virgils,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  treat  as 
stepchild  this  his  letter  introductory  of  the  first  printed  Lucan,  no  less  intere^tting  in  itself 
than  either,  and  illustrative  of,  and  illustrated  by,  both.    To  treat  this  letter  in  another  re- 
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Dane  m&nibus  pedibusque,  ut  aiunt,  mea  sponte  ita  complexo,  ut  nulla  videar 
poss^  difficoltate  revocari.  Liberalem  deinde  illis  animum  dari,  libros  suos, 
qaicnnqae  babeot,  in  medium  exponendi,  ut  variorum  exemplarium  fideliore 
sabsidio,  facilius  possim,  alioquin  tantopere'^  pauper  ingenii,  publico  studiosorum 
eommodo  snbservire.  Aut  si  <iuos  tanta  occupavit  vel  rusticitas,  ut  multos,  vel 
ioridia,  ut  plureSf  vel  item  avaricia,  ut  nonnullos.  ne  eorum  cbarte  vilescant, 
qnas  ut  predam,  harpyiarum  more,  unguibus  retinent,  saltern  in  meam  vel  sug- 
fillationem,  vel  ruborem,  nostram  praesentem  operam  irridentes,  carpant,.  modo 
proferant  sua  ipsi,  vel  ex  libris,  vel  ex  ingenio  locupletiore,  veriora.  Tanto  enim 
ardore  flagramus  huins  quidem  liberalis,  ceterum  negotiosi  ocii,  ut  dummodo 
prosimus  litteratis,  nostro  etiam  queamus  in  re  huiusmodi  dedecore  gloriari. 
Ceteri  sane  stomacharentur,  atque  egre  ferrent,  ingratis,  quales  sunt  multi,  sue 
tempestatis  hominibns,  studia  peritiora,  et  vigilie  multum  habentia,  exhibere. 
Nos,  absit  ut  egre  feramus  banc,  Vere  dixerim,  inhumanitatem.  Neque  enim 
no^tri  tantum  aevi  hominibus  Inservimns,  sed  futuris  omnibus  vacamus,  cupientes 
quidem  presentium  voluntatem,  sed  non  minus  utilitatem  futurorum.  Nostra  in 
eo  virtus  ob  id  clarior  forsitan  cxtabit,  quod  ne  ingratitudine  quidem  irritati  quo- 
randam,  nobis  negantium  exemplaria,  ab  optimo  instituto  fuerimus  revocati.  Sed 
deo  gratia,  optimo  maximo,  ct  tibi,  pater  beatissime,  quod  ex  sacro  CoUigio  Car- 

fpect,  coo,  with  the  same  affection  with  which  I  have  treated  its  cousins  german,  as  well 
u  to  make  this  my  free  gift  of  tt  no  less  valnable  than  I  flatter  myself  was  that  of  its  rela- 
tires,  I  have  taken  the  same  pains  with  respect  to  it  as  I  took  with  respect  to  them,  and 
presented  my  reader  not  with  a  transcript  either  of  Quirini^s  or  Botfield^s  transcript,  but 
irith  a  transcript  of  tho  letter  itself  as  it  stands  In  the  princeps  Lucan  collated  for  me  in  the 
BritiihMoseamby  my  fHend,  J.F.DaviesEsq.,  on  his  way  from  Dublin  to  Paris,  and  to  make 
which  collation,  one  of  the  three  proprietors  of  the  largest  and  best  private  school  in  Iro- 
land  paid  me  the  compliment  of  sabroitting  to  bo  treated  in  the  manner  noticed  in  his  letter 
u>  me  enclosing  the  collation:  "British  Museum,  July  4,  1872.  •  .  I  have  g(ft  the  book.  Cost 
Lord  Grenville  1166  francs.     No  title.     It  is  a  large-paper  exemplar,  and  not  allowed  to  bo 
taken  oat  of  the  Orenville  library;  so  that  I  am  now  there.    Besides,  they  are  now  looking 
ior  the  small-paper  exemplar  in  the  King's  library,  lest  I  should  blot  this.    Great  ceremony 
is  v«d  about  the  book.    I  would  defy  Hermes  himself  to  steal  it.'*    1  need  hardly  assure 
aj  rea<lers  that  precautions  which  might  have  been  effectual  against  tho  god  of  thieves 
^haself.  were  not  ineffectual  against  my  friend  Mr.  Davies,  and  that  the  master  of  the 
Kingstown  school  not  only  did  not  steal,  but  did  not  even  attempt  to  steal,  the  book.    But 
H  if  only  right  to  assure  them  that  Mr.  Davies  performed  the  almost  equally  difficult  feat  of 
BBsking  the  collation  for  me  and  them,  and  that  a  gentleman,  accustomed  only  to  the  pri- 
"iMcr  of  his  own  library,  or  the  courteous  prevenance  of  tho  authorities  of  the  library  of  the 
Dablm  university,   was  able  so  to  abstract  himself  mentally  from  the  Argus  surveillance  to 
vhirh  he  was  physically  subjected  in  the  British  Museum,  as  not  merely  to  make  the  colla- 
tiua  required,  but  to  detect  the  errors  of  previous  collators,  and  so  to  render  the  book  it- 
««lf  more  intelligible  than  it  ever  was  before,  even  to  its  own  most  jealous  owners:    fas  est 
ci  a  fure  doceri.  See  Modena  edition,  below. 

The  epigraph  omitted  by  some  chance  from  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  in  the  princeps 
Laeaot  and  only  inserted  after  the  colophon,  I  have  restored  to  its  proper  place. 

*  ]n  the  original,  tpe;  Mr.  Davies*s  rendering  of  this  contraction  by  tan  top  ere, 
rettores  meaning  to  a  passage  of  which  Quirini's  and  Botfleld*s  rendering  of  the  contraction 
by  tempore,  had  made  absolute  nonsense. 
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dinalium  tue  sanctitatis  fratmni,  nemioein  adhuc  repperimus,  nostris  studiis  non 
iDcredibiliter  affectum  atqae  favorabilem,  adeo  ut  quo  maior  sit  in  eis  dignitatis 
splendor,  eo  etiam  humanitas  plenior  elucescat,  quod  utinam  de  ceteris  gradibus 
dicere  vere  possemus,  forsitan  essemus  aliquando  nonnuUis  de  laboribus  libe* 
rati,  sed  sciant  tenaces  isti,  non  se  libros  amare,  sed  cbartas,  quibus  pro  ingrati- 
tudine  hoc  solum  recipimus,  nos  tanto  plus  laudis  merituros,  qui  quidem  sumus* 
etiam  in  avarissimos  chartarum  bonorum  librorum  copie  munifice  liberales.  Sed 
iam  M.   Annaei   Lucani  vitam,  deinceps  poema  Canorum    audiamus.  i 

SllOnldf  only  two  years  later,  viz.  in  1471,  have  fonnd 
MS.  codices  so  ready  to  his  hand  for  the  amended  edition  of  Vir- 
gil he  was  publishing  in  the  same  city,  as  to  justify  the  application 
to  that  edition,  of  the  words:  "codicum  ope  longe  emendatior"? 
and  his  common  sense  would  have  answered:  no;  it  is  not  prob- 
able, and  would  have  recommended  him,  instead  of  presenting 
his  readers  with  an  idealized  portrait  of  the  first  editor  of 
Virgil  luxuriating  among  MSS.,  to  adhere  to  nature,  and  copy, 
for  their  use  and  behoof,  the  portrait  which  the  first  editor  of 
Virgil  had  drawn  of  himself  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
searching,  inquiring,  beseeching,  begging  for  MSS.,  and  at 
long  and  last  obtaining  one^  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  for 
the  present  edition,  but  which,  if  its  owner  would  allow  it  to 
remain  so  long  in  his  hands,  might  be  useful  for  a  third.  Alas ! 
diis  aliter  visum,  and  we  have,  in  1475,  not  the  first  Virgilian 
editor's  thiwi  edition  of  Virgil  but  the  first  Virgilian  editor  s 
epitaph,  on  a  tomb  in  front  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  in  Rome  (Mazzuchelli,  Scritfori  (T  Italia) : 

lO:  AX.  EPO.  ALERIEN.  ONE.  DE  BUXIS.  PATRIA.  VIGLIEVAX.  XY8TI  IV.  PON. 
MAX.  REF.  BYBLIOT.  SECRETARIOQUE  VENERANDO.  8ENATUI.  AC  TOTI  EC- 
CLE8SIAE.CARO.QUI.FUTTPIETATE.FIDE.LITTERI8IN8IGX1S.DEPATRIA.PA- 
RENTIBU8.AMICIS.ET  OMNIBUS  BENEMERITU8.  lACOBUS  FR.  GER.  PIENTIS- 
SIME.  VIX.  AN.  LVII.  M.  VI.  D.  XII.  OBIIT  AN.  lOBELEI  1475.  PRID.NON.FEBR. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  first  editor  of  Virgil  without 
wishing  he  had  left  us  some  more  explicit  data  than:    "anti- 


*  In  the  original,  scimas;  plainly,  as  I  think,  a  mistake,  in  the  printing  of  the  edition, 
for  8 am  us ,  8  u  written  with  a  pen  being  hardly  distinguishable  by  an  illiterate  compositor, 
from  sci.  sinius  (Quirini,  Botfield),  written  with  a  pen.  Ik  much  less  similar  to.  and  there* 
fore  much  less  likely  to  have  been  mistaken  by  a  printer*s  compositor  for,  scimui. 
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quissimum  Virgilii  exemplar:  maiusculis  characteribus  descri}>- 

tuiD Erant  in  eo  quod  meministi:  minus  prime  Bucoliconim 

Egloge.  Georgica  Eneisque  absoluta.      Preterea  nihil.",  from 
-whence  to  determine  what  MS.  it  was  which  he  obtained  from 
the  hands  of  Pomponius  Infortunatus,  and  on  which  he  counted 
so  much  for  his  third  edition.     The  data  he  has  left  us  are  in- 
deed sufficient  to  convict  Heyne  of  error  in  asseHing  that  the 
MS.  was  the  "Oblongus  Pierii"  {de  Virg.  edd, :  '*In  priore  excu- 
denda  non  admodum  bonis  codicibus  editor  erat  instructus;   in 
altera  Pomponii  librum  adhibuerat ;   atqui  is  nullus  alius  fuisse 
videtur  quam  Oblongus  Pierii.'')  i?  for  how  could  a  MS.  wanting, 
as  Pomponius's  MS.  wanted,  the  first  Eclogues  ("minus  prime 
Bucoliconim  Egloge"),  be  the  MS.  quoted  by  Pierius  in  the  first 
Eclogue  seven  times,  in  the  second  four  times,  in  the  third  four 
times,  in  the  fourth  three  times,  in  the  fifth  four  times,  and  in 
the  sixth  twice  V  but  they  are  not  sufficient  fully  and  incontro- 
vertibly  to  establish  the  identity  of  Pomponius*s  MS.  with  the 
Medic^au  of  Heinsius  and  Foggini,  at  present  in  the  Laurentian 
library  in  Florence;   for,  however  certainly  that  MS.  presents 
tlie  four  characters :  "antiquissimum  Virgilii  cxemi)lar :  maius- 
culis characteribus  descriptmn  .  .  .     Erant  in  eo  quod  memi- 
nisti: minus  prime  Bucolicorum  Egloge.  Georgica  Eneisque  ab- 
soluta. Preterea  nihil.",  it  is  still  possible  that  some,  other  MS. 
not  the  Medicean,  may  have  presented  the  same  four  characters, 
and  been  the  MS.  referred  to  by  the  bishop.    Happily,  however, 
even  this  remaining  unceilainty  is  removed  by  the  double  ob- 
sen^ation  just  now  made  to  me  by  my  daughter,  viz.  tliat  the 
liber  Colotianus  so  frequently  quoted  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  his 
ytrtj.  colled,  script,  Graec,  illustr.j  so  frequently  seen  and  exa- 
:uined  by  him  ("vidi  in  optuuo  libro  illo  Colotiano,"  "animad- 
verti  in  libro  Colotiano"),  so  frequently  designated  by  him  "an- 
tiquus''  and  "vetustissimus,"  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
lledicean  itself,  called  at  that  time  the  Colotian  from  its  recent 
possessor  Colotius,  as  it  was  subsequently  called  the  Carpensian 
from  its  subsequent  possessor,  the  cardinal  prince  of  Carpi,  and 
as  it  is  at  present  called  the  Medicean  from  its  late  possessors, 
the  Medici,  dukes  of  Tuscany:  and  that  this  liber  Colotianus 

e 
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is  expressly  stated  by  the  same  authority  (ad  Aen.  8,  690)  to 
have  belonged  to  Pomponius  Laetus  before  it  belonged  to  Co- 
lotius:  "Liber  Angeli  Colotii  qui  fuit  Pomponii  Laeti.",  a 
statement  vrliiclly  notwithstanding  its  repetition  by 
cardinal  Rocca  (himself,  no  less  than  UrsinuS;  librarian  of  the 
Vatican)  in  his  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  (Rome,  1591)  p.  401, 

**Hic  codex  antiquior  est  ViVgilio  (viz.  Virgilii  codice  Rom&no)  qui 
extat  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  necnon  Virgilio  qui  olim  fuit  Pomponii 
Laeti,  deinde  Angeli  Colotii^  episcopi  Nncerinif  et  in  bibliotheca  ex- 
tat Medicea." 

and  its  corroboration  by  the  fact  I  have  myself  ascertained,  that 
of  the  sixty-four  Colotian  readings  quoted  by  Ursinus,  no  less 
than  sixty-two  (that  remarkable  one,  "Arva"  Aen.  i,  554  — 
found  in  the  Medicean  alone  of  seventy  MSS.  I  have  myself  ex- 
amined specially  for  it  —  inclusive)  are  identical  with  the 
readings  of  the  Medicean  as  taken  whether  by  Foggini  or  by 
myself  and  daughter,  lias  yet  been  so  entirely  ignored  by 
recent  Virgilian  critics,  tliat  vre  have  both  Heyne  and 
Wagner  continually  quoting  Colotian  and  Medicean  readings 
side  by  side,  without  even  so  much  as  once  suspecting  that 
readings  agreeing  with  each  other  so  marvelously  —  so  much 
more  closely  than  it  is  usual  even  for  copies  to  agree  with  ori- 
ginals -  might  possibly  be  the  readings  neither  of  two  different 
MSS.  one  of  which  was  a  copy  of  the  other,  nor  of  two  different 
copies  of  the  same  archetype,  but  of  one  and  the  same  MS. 
known  at  different  times  under  different  names: 

*  r  Heyne,  ad  Qeorg  2^  ^3:  **Abest  hie  versas  a  Mediceo,  et  aberat  ab 
Ursini  Colotiano,"  on  which  observation  of  Heyne's  Wagner  observes : 
''Sic  solet  Colotianos  Mediceom  sequi.  Itaqne  hi  libri  duo  unius 
instar  habendi."  Heyne,  ad  Georg.  4,  301 :  '"obsuitur*  Heinsius  re- 
posuit  ex  unico  Mediceo,  in  quo  'opsuitar'  ut  et  in  Gudian.  a  m.  pr.*' 
where  Wagner :  '^revocavi  'obstruitur' ;  neque  enim  licet  poetis  quid- 
vis  pro  quovis  ponere.  Ceterum  Mediceus  et  Colotianus  unius  testis 
pondus  habent."  Heyne,  ad  Atn.  2^  783:  "'res  Italae'  Medic,  et  Co- 
lot,  ap.  Ursin.  miro  lusu.,"  where  Wagner :  "Medic,  et  Colot.  unius 
libri  instar  sunt."  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  3,  673:  "'Contremuerej'  Medic, 
cum  Colot.,"  where  Wagner:  "Qnanqnam  unius  codicis  instar  sunt 
Medic,  et  Colot.,  tamen 'Contremuere'  non  dubitavi  restituere  Virgilio." 
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:    Heyne,  ad  Aen.  4,  378:    '"horrida  dicta,'   Medic,  et  Colot.  Ursini," 

,  where  Wagner:  *'sant  autem  hi  duo  codices  uuius  instar."  Heyne, 
ad  AeH.  d,  437:  ^**nunc  deinde'  Medic. . .  cum  Colot/'  where  Wagner: 
"Mediceum  aatem  et  Colotianom  unius  libri  instar  esse  iam  aliquoties 
dictum/'  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  3,  860:  *^*voce  vocantem'  Colot.  Medic,  et 
Moret.  sec,"  where  Wagner:  ''Colotianum  et  Mediceum  unius  libri 
instar  habendos  saepe  iam  dictum."  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  6^  777 :  ***gentes' 
Medic,  a  m.  pr.  et  sic  Colot,"  where  Wagner:  ***gentes,'  quae  est  prior 
Medicei  lectio,  si  sensum  spectamus,  recte  potent  defendi;  sed  quum 
in  eodem  ab  antiqua  manu  superscriptum  sit  'terrae,'  nolui  illud  ex 

,  nnins  hnins  codicis  iucerta  fide  recipere ;  nam  Colotianum  et  Mediceum 
onins  testis  instar  esse  saepe  iam  vidimus."  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  10^  22fi: 
***Cybebe'  debetur  Heinsii  doctriuae,  qui  Colot  et  Gud.  sequutus  est 
cum  Leidensi.",  where  Wagner:  *"Cybebe'  etiam  Medic,  teste  Fog- 
ginio,  quern  verum  vidisse  eo  probatur  quod  Colotianus  et  Mediceus 
mire   inter   se   consentiunt.'*     Heyne,  ad  Aen  12,  520:    ^''Limina'  e 

'  Colot.  et  Mediceo  .  .  .  receptum  est  a  Burmanno.,*'  where  Wagner: 
^^Mediceum  autem  et  Colotianum  unius  instar  esse  codicis  iam  vidi- 

^  mus  aliquoties." 

nay,  that  l^re  liaire  one  of  those  critics  going  so  far  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  to  identify  in  his  imagination  (the  imagi- 
nation^ of  course,  of  a  Virgilian  critic  who  had  never  been  out 
of  Qermany ,  who  had  never  even  so  much  as  once  seen  a  ve- 
tustissimiis  codex  Virgilii)  the  'Vetustissimus  Colotianus,"  the 
^optimns  ille  codex  Colotianus"  of  Fulvius  Ursinus,  the  codex 
Colotianus  quoted  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  the  twelfth  Book  of 
the  Aeneis  no  less  than  four  times,  not  Only  with  the  codex 
Colotianus  numbered  1575  in  the  Vatican  library,  a  codex  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  which  the  whole  twelfth 
Book  of  the  Aeneis,  except  the  first  five  verses,  is  wanting, 

j*"  Bottari,  {Fragm.  Vat,  praef.  p.  9) :  Cod.  Vat.  1575,  membr.  in  fine 
'  saec.  XII  scrlptus.  Codex  hie  fuit  Angeli  Colotii.  .  .  .  Veteris  autem 
scriptnrae  finis  est  ad  v.  661  libri  IX.  Verum  recentiore  manu  reli- 
qua  snppleta  sunt  us^ue  ad  initium  libri  XII,  cuius  primi  qoinque  ver- 
sus tantum  hie  habentur." 

but  (potz  tausendl)  with  a  Colotian  MS.  not  even  of  Virgil 
but  only  of  Servius, 

''Heyn.  rol.  4,  p.  612  {de  Virg.  eodd.  MSS):  "Codex  Colotianus  Fulvii 
I  Ursini,  qui  olim  Angeli  Colotii  fuemt,  quemque  Ursinus  bibliothecae 
,  Vaticaoaa  intulit,  nbi  nunc  num.  1575  servatur.     Vide  de  eo  Ursin. 
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I  ad  Eel.  8.  44.  et  Bottarii  praef.  ad  Fragm.  Vat.  p.  11  [9].  Varietatcm 
ex  eo  passim  notavit  Ursinus  in  Virgilio  collat.  Script  Grace,  illustrate. 
Consentit  in  maltis  cum  Mediceo,  vide  v.  c.  6e.  3.  235,  236.  Perve- 
tnstum  eum  appellabat  Ursinus;    in  fine   tamen   sace.  XII  scriptum 

'^^  censet  Bottarius.'* 

for  "ad  Eel.  8.  44/'  ;,what  is  it  Ursinus  says,  but  precisely:  "Quam 
lectionem  ut  veram  putemus  adducit  nos  primum  libri  pervetusti 
auctoritas  confirmata  praesertim  testinjonio  Servii  manu- 
scripti  qui  fuit  olira  Angeli  Colotii,  nunc  bibliothecae 
Vaticanae,  in  quo  diserte  scriptum  est:  ^Aut  Marus,  aut  Rho- 
dope\"     (F.  Ursin.  Notae  ad  Servium,  Eel.  8.  44)? 

A  considerable  chapter  is  thus  added  to  the  history  of  the 
Medicean,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  trace  this  most  important 
of  all  known  Virgilian  MSS.  uninterruptedly  downwards  from 
the  library  of  Poraponius  Laetus  on  the  Quirinal  (or,  if  you 
please,  from  the  librarj'  of  Pomponius  Infortunatus  on  the  Qui- 
rinal ,  the  same  individual  calling  himself  —  according  to  the 
no  less  mischievous  than  absurd  fashion  afterwards  so  preva- 
lent among  learned  men  and  of  which  this  very  Pomponius,  if 
he  was  not  the  actual  inventor,  affords  at  least  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  —  at  one  time  Pomponius  Laetus,  and,  at  anotlier  time, 
Pomponius  Infortunatus)  to  the  library,  lately  of  the  Medici, 
now  of  the  king  of  Italy,  in  Florence;  thus :  In  tlie  library 
of  Pomponius  Laetus  (born  1425,  died  1497) ;  lent  by  Pom- 
ponius Laetus  in  1471  to  the  bishop  of  Aleria  for  the  formation 
of  the  editio  Romana  secunda;  in  tbe  library  of  Angelus 
Colotius  (born  1467,  died  1549),  secretary  to  pope  Leo  X  in 
1521,  and  successor  of  Pomponius  Laetus  as  head  of  the  Acade- 
mia  Romana  founded  by  the  latter;  in  tbe  pOlSSfesisicin 
of  cardinal  Antonio  del  Monte  (bom  1461,  died  1533)  [a] ;  be-  ' 
€|neatlied  by  cardinal  Antonio  del  j\Ionte  to  his  nephew, 
cardinal  Gian  Maria  del  Monte,  pope  Jiflius  III  from  155U  to 
1555,  [b] ;  presented  by  pope  Jiilius  III  to  his  brother  Bal- 
duino's  adopted  son,  Innocenzio  del  Monte,  afterwards  cardinal 
Innocenzio  del  Monte  [cj;  lent  by  cardinal  Innocenzio  del 
Monte  to  cardinal  Rodulfi ,  prince  of  Carpi  (born  1500 ,  died 
1564),   [rf];  Icept  pOISISeSSion  of  by  cardinal  Rodulfi, 
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priDce  of  Carpi,  contrary  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  cardinal 
Innoeenzio  del  Monte  [e],  and,  from  its  possession  by  the  former 
for  so  long  a  period  (even  up  to  his  death),  called  codex  Car- 
pens  i  s,  and  cited  as  such,  especially  by  Aldus  Manutius,  PauUi 
Mauutii  f.  everywhere  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Orthographiae 
ratio  published  in  1566 ;  beqneatlieii  by  cardinal  Rodulfi 
to  the  Vatican  (Aldus  Manutius  P.  Manutii  f.  Orthogr,  ratio,  p. 
22:  "bibliothecae  Vaticanae  testamento  legatus");  refi^toreii 
by  pope  Pius  V  to  cardinal  Innoeenzio  del  Monte  [/];  soli- 
cited from  cardinal  Innoeenzio  del  Monte  by  Cosmo,  first 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  \g\  and  Obtaineil  at  a  great  price 
(Bandini,  CataL  codd.  Latin,  hibL  Medic,  Laurent,  torn.  2,  col. 
291:  "ingenti  pretio  ab  heredibus  cardinalis  Rodulphi  Pii  Car- 
ponsis  redemtus"). 

'  [f/]  Baodini,  Catal.  eudd.  Latin,  hihl.  Medic.  Laurent,  torn.  2,  col.  284: 
'^Quod  autom  Aldas  Iimior,  ut  supra  innuimus,  dic.it  codiccm  i<(tuiii 
furto  faisse  surreptuni,  falsitatis  ilium  arguimus,  hac,  quam  Cosinus  1 
Cardiiiali  de  Muute  scripsit  die  24.  lanuarii  1567  epistola,  quae  adliuc 
legitur  inter  memorabilia  quacdam  MSS.  huius  bibliothecae :  'Meiitre 
elie  io  sollccito  di  comx)ire  qucsta  mia  libreria  di  S.  Lorenzo,  per 
condurla  a  quel  tine,  che  da  me  si  desidera,  riempiendola  de'  piu 
scelti  libri,  che  si  trovino,  ho  inteso  con  raolto  mio  piacere,  che  V.  8. 
illma.  si  trnovi  un  Virgilio  scritto  a  mano,  a  lotterc  maiuscolc,  molto 
antico  e  corretto,  avuto  dalla  libreria  del  Uevorendmo.  di  Carpi, 
pereht:  per  la  fede  mia  in  Lei  mi  sono  facilmente  promesso,  e  mi  pro- 
metto,  che  pregaudola  afifettuosamente,  come  ne  la  prego,  sia  per  com- 
piacermene  tanto  piu  volontieri,  quanto  piu  lo  reputero ,  che  sia  per 
aecrescere  I'ornameDto  di  un'  opera  cosl  onorata,  ed  a  bcnetizio  cosi 
uuiversalet  e  per  veoirmi  da  lei,  e  per  essermi  nella  revere nza,  che  mi 
\t\\  uome  di  quel  cardinale,  al  quale  fui  affezionatissimo.  Piacciale 
dunque  farmeoe  grazia  con  accertarsi  che  mi  sarh  gratissima,  e  per  la 
qualitli  del  dono,  e  per  la  testimonianza  del  buono  animo  suo  verso  di 
me,  alia  quale  di  cuore  mi  raccomando.  Che  Dio'  etc." 

Oalluzzi,  Istoria  del  Orandvrato  di  Toscana,  (Pirente,  1781)  libr. 
2,  c  10:  "La  fabbrica  di  questo  insigne  deposito  delle  lettere  [la 
Diblioteca  Laorenziana]  resto  compita  nel  1571,  e  intanto  il  Duca 
[Cosimo  l]  non  trasGur6  di  arricchirlo  con  varj  codici  acquistati  uclia 
morte  del  Cardinale  Kidolii,  da  varie  badie  c  particoluri  del  dominio. 
e  final mente  col  noto  codicc  di  Virgilio.  Questo  celebre  monuments 
deir  antichita  siccome  h  stato  Toggetto  delle  ricerche  delli  uomini  di 
lettere.  merita  che  si  renda  nota  la  vera  sua  derivazione  per  mezzo  di 
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una  lettera,  cbe  il  Cardinale  Innocenzio  di  Monte  detto  gik  il  Bertoc- 
cino  scrisse  a  Cosimo  li  2  Cknnaro  1568:  Terch^  io  sono  desideroso 
che  vostra  Eccellenza  Illma.  rimanga  in  ogni  occasione  interameute 
soddisfatta  del  buon  animo  mio  verso  lei ,  e  che  auco  mi  tenga  per 
qnel  sincero  e  obbligato  servitore  che  verameute  Io  souo,  conviene 
che  io  dica  brevemente  come  possiedo  il  Virgilio  antico  scritto  a  mano, 
ehe  Ella  con  rnmanissima  sua  mi  lia  ricercato.  [a]  II  libro  fa  della 
buona  memoria  del  cardinale  Antonio  di  Monte,  [b]  e  ne  rest6  erode 
la  aanta  ricordazione  di  Papa  Giolio  mio  zio  che  Io  tenne  sempre 
come  cosa  rarissima  molto  caro ,  [e]  e  quando  Sua  Santitli  me  ne  fece 
dono  mi  comand6  che  essendo  egli  stato  tanto  tempo  di  casa  nostra  io 
non  dovessi  per  qualsivoglia  modo  privarmene.  Avendo  poi  il  Signor 
Cardinale  Famese  saputo  ehe  egli  era  in  mano  mia  roe  Io  dimand6 
pi&  volte  con  grande  istanza,  e  in  effetto  io  non  voUi  mai  oompiacer* 
nolo  qaantnnque  li  fossi  molto  obbligato  per  qael  che  a  Vostra  Ec- 
cellenza devo  esser  manifesto ,  ma  egli  voile  che  io  li  dessi,  come  feci, 
la  fede  mia  che  avendo  a  privarmene  Io  dessi  pinttosto  a  lui  che  ad 
altri,  di  che  io  certamente  non  fo  tanto  conto  quanto  del  rispetto 
detto  di  sopra.  [d]  Ultimamente  II  Cardinale  di  Car|)i  desideroso  di 
vedere  il  libro  me  Io  fece  dimandare  in  prestito  per  suo  nome  dal 
Signor  Gio.  Lodovico  Pio  sao  fratello,  e  per  TafTezione  che  io  li  portavo 
non  potei  maucare  di  compiacemelo,  [e]  &  essendo  poco  appresso  suc- 
cessa  la  mia  prigionia  in  Castello  egli  Io  tenne  poi  coutinuamente 
presso  di  se  finch^  venne  a  morte,  non  ostante  che  io  avessi  prima  fatto 
ogni  istauza  per  riaverlo ,  [/]  &  alia  fine  mi  c  bisognato ,  se  io  Tho 
rivoluto,  nddurre  in  testimonio  N.  S.  ehe  oggi  per  grazia  di  Die  vive, 
il  quale  sapeva  che  il  libro  era  mio,  e  con  tutto  che  fosse  gik  stato 
portato  nella  libreria  Vaticana,  Sua  Santitk  ordino  che  mi  fosse  resti- 
.  tuito',  etc." 

For  those  of  my  readers  in  whom  the  all  but  certain  con- 
nexion just  pointed  out  between  Pomponius  Laetus  and  the 
Medicean^  may  have  excited  a  stronger  desire  than  they  ever 
felt  before  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  eccentric  savant  of 
the  renaissance,  and  to  whom  recourse  to  the  original  authori- 
ties may  be  difBcult  or  impossible,  a  better  reference  than  Ti- 
raboschi  (Storta  della  Lettei-atura  Itcdiana,  tom.  6,  libr.  3,  cap. 
1,  §  9)  were  Chaufepi^,  Dictionnaire  Historique^  where,  in  the 
article  Pomponius  Laetus,  will  be  found  collected  together 
all  the  particulars  which  have  come  down  to  us  concerning  a 
laborer  no  less  zealous  and  indefatigable,  however  less  fortunate, 
than  Laurentius  Valla,  Politian  or  Bembo,  for  the  restoration  of 
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pure  Latinity,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars,  tumult,  and  persecutions 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whose  veneration  for  everything 
which  was  at  once  ancient  and  Roman,  might  have  done  honor 
to  an  Oxford  or  a  Gottingen,  did  do  honor  to  his  own  Academia 
Romana  on  the  QuirinaL 

The  Laurentian  exemplar  of  this  edition  collated  by  myself 
and  daughter  personally,  in  a  few  texts  only,  in  the  Laurentian 
library  in  Florence ;  the  Hunterian  exemplar  collated  for  me, 
no  less  obligingly  than  carefully,  in  the  library  of  the  Glasgow 
university,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  Professor  of  divinity  in 
^t  university,  and  Robert  B./ Spears  Esq.,  Librarian. 

Xlie  edition  (without  imprint)  in  the  Gothic  charac- 
ters of  Mentelin,  and  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  §f tras* 
blir§^9  by  that  printer,  in  1460  (Brunet;  Dibdin,  Bibl,  Spen- 
cer, voL  2,  p.  462 ;  Graesse,  Tr4sor  de  livres  rares  et  prAcieux^ 
Dresde  1859—69). 

Collated  (in  a  very  few  texts  only)  in  the  Laurentian  li- 
brary in  Florence. 

Tlie  edition  printed  in  Venice  in  147O9  with  the 

colophon: 

Progenitus  spira  formis  monumenta  marouis 

Haec  uindeiinus  scripsit  apad  uenetos. 
Laudeut  ergo  alii  polycletos  parrhasiosue 

£t  quosuis  alios  id  genus  artifices. 
Ingenuas  quisquis  musarum  diligit  artes 

In  primis  ipsum  laudibas  afficiet. 
Nee  uero  tantum  quia  multa  nolumina:  quantum 

Quod  perpulchra  simul  optimaque  exhibeat. 
M.CCCC.LXX. 

Collated  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  edition  printed  in  Venice  (Brunet;  Manuel 
du  Ubrairej  1860 — 5),  with  the  colophon: 

M.CCCC.LXXI. 
Minciadae  quiconque  cupit  cognoscerc  uatis 
Carmina:  seu  quisquis  uegi  simul  optat  habere: 
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Me  Icgat:   aut  fratres.  paruo  numerosa  iuuentus : 
Yno  eodemque  sumus  press!  sesquique  locoque : 
Non  solomou:  neque  hyran.  non  daedalus:  atque  sibyia 
Graecia  non  omuis  sapientibus  iuclyta  quamquam 
Non  armis  romana  potens  aequandaque  diuis 
Gloria  iactauit  tali  se  se  arte  decoram. 
Nos  igitur  peperit  patrem  qui  nomine  primum 
Rettulit  alter  adam:  formis  quos  prcssit  ahenis. 

Collated  in  the  university  library  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breiagau, 
£aden. 

The  edition  printed  %u  k  fift'.  IJrSfO   ou  a  Vi- 

Cenza."  (Graesse,  Treaor  de  ttvrea  rares  et  jn'^cieux,  Dresde, 
1859 — 69;  and  see  Brunet,  Manuel  duLibraire,  1860 — 5,  vol.  4, 
col.  537),  with  the  colophon: 

Vrbs  Basilea  mihi,  nomen  est  Leonardus  Achates  : 
Qui  tua  compressi  carmiua  diue  Maro. 

Anno  christi  humauati:  M.CCCC.LXXII. 
Venet.  Duce  Nicol.  Trono. 

Collated  in  the  university  library,  Basel. 

Tbe  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  14739  with  the 

colophon: 

Praesens  haec  Virgilii  impressio  poetae 
clarissimi  in  alma  urbe  Koma  facta 
est  totius  muudi  Kegina  et  dignissima 
Imperatrice  quae  sicut  prae  caeteris  ur- 
bibus  diguitate  praeest  ita  ingeniosis 
uiris  est  referta  non  atramento  plumali 
calamo  neque  stylo  aereo  sed  artiiiciosa 
quadam  adinueutioue  imprimendi 
seu  characterizandi  opus  sic  effigiatum 
est  ad  dei  laudem  industriaeque  est  con- 
sumatum.  per  Vdalricum  Galium  et 
Simouem  de  Luca.  Anno  domini 
M.CCCC.LXXIII.  die  uero.  IIII. 
meusis  Nouembris.  Pontificatu  uero 
Sixti  diuina  prouideutia  Pape  quarti 
Anno  eius  Tertio. 

Collated  both  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  the  imperial  library, 
Paris. 
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The  edition  printed  in  Modena,  with  the  colophon: 

Matine  Impressam  per  Magistrum  lohaimem 
Vurster  de  campidona.    Anno  D  M.CCCC  LXXIIIII. 
die  Vicesimatertia  mensis  lanuarii. 

Collated  in  my  lodgings  in  Dresden,  whither  the  authorities  of 
the  royal  library,  reposing  in  a  stranger  a  confidence  never  reposed 
either  in  stranger  or  native  by  similar  authorities  in  England,  per- 
mitted me  to  convey  out  of  the  public  library  and  keep  in  my  pos- 
session as  long  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  collation,  a 
book  so  rare  that  no  more  than  two  other  exemplaria  of  it  are  known 
to  exist,  viz.  oneintheSpencerian  collection  (Dibdin),  and  one  in 
the  Biblioteca  Magliabechiana  in  Florence  (Fossi) :  "We  will  not 
put  the  lex  talionis  in  force  against  you,''  said  the  Dresden  libra- 
rian (the  late  Hofrath  Klemm),  smiling,  as  he  placed  in  my  hand 
not  only  the  Modena  edition  of  Virgil,  but  the  Dresden  MS.  of 
Servius,  to  be  taken  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  and  laid  tlie  Dres- 
den MS.  of  Virgil  in  an  open  drawer,  to  bo  at  my  service  as 
often  as  I  came  to  the  library  —  that  very  drawer  afterwards 
80  often  filled  with  Vii*gilian  MSS.  obtained  by  the  same  enlight- 
ened librarian  for  my  special  use  and  behoof  from  Leipzig, 
Hamburg,  Wolfenbiittel  and  Breslau  —  "and  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  we  shall  suffer  as  little  in  future  from  not  putting  tliat  law 
in  force  against  you  or  your  countrymen,  as  we  have  hitherto 
suffered."  It  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  verso  of  this  agree- 
able recto  of  one  leaf  of  my  library  life.  Returning  from  Dres- 
den to  Ireland  through  London,  and  calling  at  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  with  a  present  of  a  recently  published  work  of 
my  own,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  a  passage  in  a  vol- 
ame  which  stood  on  a  shelf  close  beside  me.  "Have  you  per- 
mission to  read  in  the  library?"  asked  the  officer  in  charge. 
**Xo,  I  have  not;  nor  have  I  come  for  the  purpose  of  reading; 
nor  do  I  intend  to  stay  longer  in  London  than  this  day.  All  I 
ask  is  permission  to  look  at  a  few  lines  in  that  volume.  I  shall 
do  so  without  sitting  down  or  stimng  out  of  this  spot.  I  shall 
not  require  to  have  the  book  in  my  hands  for  quite  five  min- 
utes."    "You  cannot  be  allowed;  it  is  contrary  to  rule.    But  if 
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you  get  a  banker^  or  the  piincipal  of  any  college^  seminary  or 
commercial  establishment  in  London ^  to  write  a  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  certifying  that  you  are  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
read  in  the  library,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  will,  on  receipt  of  such  letter, 
post  you  a  ticket  of  admission,  and  on  that  ticket  you  can  come 
and  read  in  the  library  daily  for  the  next  three  months."  *'I  do 
not  want  admission  to  the  library ;  I  am  in  it  already.  I  only 
wish  to  have  that  book,  there,  in  my  hands  for  five  minutes^ 
and  then  to  go  away  and  trouble  you  no  more."  "Impossible; 
it  is  contrary  to  rule/'  ''Can  I  see  Sir  Henry  Ellis?"  "Cer- 
tainly." Sir  Henry  Ellis  made  his  appearance,  replied  to  my 
request  in  the  same  terms,  and  I  proceeded  to  Ireland,  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  even  in  civilization  there  is  a  golden  mean, 
every  step  beyond  which  is  a  step  further  from  humanity,  and 
towards  an  extreme  in  which  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
non  emollit  mores  sed  sinit  esse  feros,  and  consoling  myself  en 
vrai  Darwiniste  as  I  am,  with  the  prospect  I  saw  opening  in  the 
distance  for  my  successors,  that  books  in  British  libraries  con- 
tinuing to  be  guarded  as  if  they  were  Hesperides'  apples,  read- 
ers would  in  due  course  come  to  be  born  with  the  strength  of 
Hercules,  and  the  instinct  to  use  it  on  the  proper  occasion.  See 
note,  page  LXVI. 

Edition  marked  on  the  back:   Medloianl.  14V5» 

fqu.  printed  by  Zarotus?  see  Santander,  Diction,  hibliogr,  vol. 
3.  p.  448]. 

Collated  in  the  royal  library  in  Bamberg.    Libraiy  mark 
on  the  back:  M.  3. 17. 

Tlie  edition  printed  in  Venice^  with  the  colophon : 

p.  V.  MARONIS  OPERA  FOELICITER  PINI- 
VNT  VENETIIS  INSIGNITA  PER  NICOLA- 
VM  lENSON  OAXLICVM.  M.CCCC.LXXV. 

Collated  in  the  Hofbibliothek,  Carlsruhe. 

Tlie  edition  printed  in  Brescia  in  1484. 

Collated  in  the  Palatine  library  in  Heidelberg. 
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The  edition  printed  in  Venieef  with  the  colophon: 

Pablii  Virgilii  Maronis  Vatis  Emincntissirai 

\''oluinina  haec  Una  cum  Servii  Houorati 

Grammatici  Commentariis  Ac  Eiusdem 

Poetae  Vita  Venetiis  imprcssa  sunt 

per  Antonium  Bartolomei  im 

presBorem  discipulum 

M.  •        CCCC. 

L.XXXVI. 

mcnse 

Octo 

bris. 

Collated  in  the  library  of  Schloss  Weissenstein,  near  Pommers- 

felden  in  Bavaria. 

Tlie  edition  bearing  the  imprint:  Impressum  Medio- 
lani  per  Uldericum  scinzenzeler  MCCCCXCIL 
Collated  in  the  royal  library  in  Bamberg. 

Tlte  edition  printed  by  AldniS  and  his  father-in-law^ 

Andreas  Torresanns  of  Asula,  with  the  colophon: 

Venetiis  in  aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  soceri  anno  MDXIIII, 
mense  octobri.,  and  bearing  the  letter  to  Bembo  on  the  verso  of 
the  first  folio. 
Collated  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Tliat  Janta  edition  which  bears  on  the  titlepage 
the  imprint: 

VENETIIS  IN  OFFICINA  LV- 

CAEANTONII IVNTAE 

M.D.XXXVII. 

and,  on  the  recto  of  the  last  folio ;  a  colophon  to  the  same  pur- 
port, followed  by  a  woodcut,  exhibiting,  above,  the  city  of  Nea- 
polis,  and,  below,  the  poet's  tomb,  the  slab  of  which,  supported 
un  four  pillars  and  inscribed  on  the  edge:  hic  maro  docte  iaces, 
bears  the  laureated  figure  of  the  poet  stretched  supine  in  long, 
loose,  sleeved  gown  or  schlafrock.  Three  cavaliers,  on  horse- 
back arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb;  and,  on  the  ofi'side  from  the 
spectator,  crown  on  head  and  pallimn  on  shoulder^  kneeling 
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Augustus  throws  wide  his  arms  and  laments.  The  whole  vei*so 
of  this  folio  is  occupied  by  the  lunta  lily  in  an  oval  frame  fonu- 
ed  by  two  branches  full  of  acanthus  leaves  and  pear-shaped 
fruit,  and  tied  together,  above  and  below,  with  streaming  rib- 
bons. One  naked,  wingless  amor,  standing  on  the  ground, 
reaches  with  both  hands  upwards  towards  the  fruit  of  one  of 
the  branches,  while  another  is  in  the  act  of  mounting  the  other 
branch,  as  if  to  ride  on  it.  The  graceful,  elegant  design  might 
be,  perhaps  has  been,  Raphaers.  1  have  been  less  pleased  with 
some  of  Raphael's  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  The  wood- 
cutting might  possibly  be  Durer's  own. 

Quite  of  another  sort,  in  respect  both  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, are  the  wood-cuttings  with  which  the  body  of  the  volume 
is  everywhere  —  no,  not  ornamented,  for  I  would  not  provoke 
cither  the  spleen  or  the  laughter  of  this  most  glorious  era  of 
Alberts  and  Exhibitions  —  only  diversified.  But,  no  matter 
whether  ornamented  or  onl}'  diversified,  no  one  will  ever  suspect 
either  Raphael  or  Diirer  of  having  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
of  them,  though  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  the  less  on 
that  account,  let  it  only  be  rightly  read,  in  accord  wdth  some 
unseen  vibrating  fibril  of  the  human  heai*t.  Turn  back  as  far 
as  the  wood-cut  on  the  verso  of  the  last  folio  but  one  of  JVIapheua 
^'egius's  T'hirteenth  Book  —  ingeniously  platted  queue  of  Vir- 
gilian  centos,  which  in  this,  as  in  some  other  old  editions,  has 
been  pinned  to,  and  hangs  dangling  from,  the  Aeneis  —  and 
observe  above,  on  your  left  hand,  Lavinia^  Ascanius,  a  tliird 
person  (perhaps  Achates),  and  the  city  of  Lavinium:  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  sceptred  Jupiter  throned  on  clouds,  as  firm 
to  all  appearance  as  rocks,  and  Venus  embracing  his  knees  and 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  that  Aeneas  should  be  translated 
to  heaven:  below,  in  the  right-hand  corner,  Latinus  stretched 
dead  on  an  elevated  bier;  the  crowned  head  supported  on  a 
cushion,  the  hands  crossed,  the  upper  half  of  the  person  naked, 
the  lower  half  covered  with  a  pall  carefully  folded  back  at  the 
upper  border,  and  descending,  at  foot  and  on  both  sides,  to  the 
veiy  ground:  still  lower  down,  the  river  Numicus,  with  a  luxu- 
riant typha  in  the  midst,  occupying  the  foreground ;  in  the  left- 
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hand  corner  —  corner  alike  of  picture  and  river  —  Venus  and 

Aeneas;   Aeneas  in  the  extreme  comer  on  the  water's  edge, 

stretched  on  his  back,  dead,  with  his  hands  crossed,  and  only  a 

swathe  round  his  loins;  Venus  above  her  knees  in  the  water 

just  teaching  with  both  hands  Aeneas's  left  shoulder,  as  if  about 

to  posh  or  poll  him,  or  as  if,  having  pushed  or  pulled  him  so  far 

out  of  the  water,  she  does  not  know  what  step  to  take  next.  No, 

I  beg  pardon;  the  goddess  is  in  no  such  difficulty;  carry  Aeneas 

to  heaven,  indeed !  she,  who  so  well  knows  how  much  trouble 

it  cost  Aeneas  himself,  who  was  more  than  twice  as  strong,  to 

cany  his  father,  who  was  less  than  half  the  weight,  a  few  perch, 

here  on  the  solid  earth.     She  has  no  notion  of  it;  she  is  only 

^ing  to  wash  him  —  however  supei'erogatory  a  work  that  may 

seem  to  be  —  before  she  commits  him  finally  to  the  river: 

*'tanc  corpus  nati  ablaere  et  deferre  sub  nndas 
quidquid  erat  mortal e  iubet" 

And  now  prepare  for  a  surprise.  The  most  curious  thing  in  the 
whole  picture  is  to  come  yet  Put  on  your  spectacles  and  tell 
me  if  you  see  anything  on  Aeneas's  chin  besides  the  beard. 
''Do  you  mean  the  little  Lilliputian  standing  on  it  with  his  feet 
buried  in  the  beard,  and  his  hands  lifted  up  and  joined  together 
as  in  the  act  of  prayer?"  "Exactly.  Do  you  know  who  that 
ia?^  "How  should  I,  not  being  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's?" 
"^ess."  "Perhaps  queen  Mab's  husband;  not  queen  Mab 
herself, 

'for  masculine  he  is,  beyond  all  question'." 

**Ottt;  guess  again."  "Some  tiny  great-grandchild  of  Aeneas, 
playing  hide-and-seek  in  great-grandfather's  beard."  "Out, 
again.  Fll  tell  you,  ^or  you  '11  not  guess  till  doom*s-day.  That's 
Aeneas  himself."  "What!  standing  upon  his  own  chin!"  "Yes; 
dpewed  out  of  his  own  mouth  with  his  last  breath,  for  the  veiy 
porpose  of  being  carried  up  to  heaven  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  all  parties."  "Well,  how  stupid  I  am!  Often  and 
often  as  I  heard  there  were  two  Aeneases,  one  inside  and  the 
other  outside^ I  never  before  understood  how  it  was;  but  I  see 
it  now  with  my  own  eyes.  That's  a  clever  artist."  "You  have 
it  perfectly:  two  Aeneases;  one  inside,  light  and  little,  to  be 
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carried  up  into  heaven;  the  other  outside^  big  and  heavy^  to 
remain  down  here,  drowned  in  the  Numicus/'  'Toothing  can 
be  plainer.     Do  you  think  it  throws  any  light  on  Dido's 

*si  quis  mihi  parvulus  aula 
luderet  Aeneas/?" 

'Tm  not  80  sure;  let  me  think.  The  artist  might  possibly  have 
been  a  Vaientinian  accustomed  to  see  in  the  missals  of  his  sect, 
or  even  to  admire  in  the  Guariento  fresco  on  the  wall  of  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  in  Bassano  —  Bassano  's  not  so  very  far 
from  Venice  —  tlie  little  Aeon  gliding  down,  —  joined  hands 
before  his  head^  diver  fashion  —  on  a  ray  of  light  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Bythos  into  Madonna  Sophia  Achamoth's  Mride 
open  mouth.  Sensible^  thinking  people^  those  Valentinians,  and 
our  artist  may  have  been  one  of  them,  and  whether  his  picture 
does,  or  does  not,  throw  light  on  Dido's  'pai'vulus  Aeneas',  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  throwing  a  good  deal  on  Aeneas's  own 

Mum  memor  ipse  mei,  dam  spiritus  hos  regit  artus'., 

where  4pse'  and  'spiritus'  are  as  plainly  the  light,  parvulus  Ae- 
neas inside,  as  'mei'  and  *artus'  are  the  heavy,  ingens  Aeneas 
outside;  but  mind!  —  these  two,  the  little  and  the  big,  the  inside 
and  the  outside,  are  not  two,  but  only  one."  "Oh!  I  understand 
that  perfectly.  Without  being  either  Vaientinian  or  Manichean, 
I  understand  that    Everybody  understands  that" 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  my  quotations  of  Donatus 
have  been  made  from  this  edition,  of  which  I  had  an  exemplar 
during  more  than  a  year  at  Dalkey  Lodge,  out  of  the  library 
of  John  Fletcher  Davies  Esq.,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  often  indebted,  since  my  return  to  Ireland  in  the  autumn 
of  1869,  cither  for  books  or  advice  or  information. 

Tbe  edition  both  edited  and  printed  by  Henry 
SteplieniS  in  15S3;  where,  not  stated.  The  Dresden  li- 
brary exemplar,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  edition, 
belonged  to  Taubmann,  whose  autograph  corrections  it  bears. 

The  edition  of  Daniel  Helnsiaei  printed  in 

I^eyden  in  1636  by  Elzevir.  I  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  between  the  so-called  genuine  edition, 
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that  in  which  the  fragmeiita  ex  epistola  ad  Auguatuvi  and  the 
dtdicatio  Aeneidoa  are   printed  in  red  ink;  and  the  so-called 
counterfeit  in  which  both  those  particulae  are  printed  in  black. 
I  used  the  two  editions  indifferently,  the  former  in  my  lodgings 
in  Dresden,  whither  the  Dresden  library  authorities,  with  that 
generous  confidence  with  which  the  authorities  of  German  li- 
braries are  wont  to  treat  readers,  allowed  me  to  take,  and  keop 
so  long  as  I  had  occasion,  a  book  not  easily  replaced ;  the  latter, 
long  sought-for  in  vain,  found,  at  last,  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  London,  purchased  at  a  sufficiently  high  price,  and,  on  the 
going  to  pieces  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  (whistle,  for  which 
on  the  day  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  had  exchanged  my  birth- 
day half-crown)  installed  in  my  left  breast-pocket,  to  be  for  ever 
after  my  comes  a  latere  —  darling,  gilt  edged,  red-moroccoed, 
Elzevir  hand-bocy  wherein  James,  the  son  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
James,  still  cons  daily  with  all  the  piety,  zeal,  and  assiduity  of 
•Ael£red,  the  son  of  Aethelwolf,  the  son  of  Ecgberth,  his  "diur- 
nus  cursus",  his  '^psalmi  quidam'',  and  his  'Wationes  quaedam." 

No  less  than  flire  of  the  many  editions  bearing 

the  name  oflVicflOlaS  Helnslns;  two  of  the  five,  viz. 
that  of  Amsterdam  1670,  and  that  of  Leyden  1671,  anterior  to 
Nicholas  Heinsius's  personal  collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  the 
third,  viz.  that  of  Amsterdam  1676,  immediately  after,  and  in 
consequence  of,  that  collation  (see  Bandings  account  of  the  Me- 
dicean MS.  and  Nicholas  Heinsius's  own  address  to  his  reader), 
the  fourth,  viz.  that  of  Utrecht  1704,  published  by  the  younger 
Burmann  after  Nicholas  Heinsius's  death,  and  presenting  some 
alterations  by  the  younger  Burmann  of  the  Heinsian  text;  and 
the  fifth,  re-edited  by  the  brothers  Vulpius,  and  printed  in  Padua 
by  los.  Cominus  in  1738,  a  graceful,  tasteful,  truly  Italian  con- 
trast to  the  squeezed  and  crowded  Elzevir. 

Tlie  edition  in  4  to  printed  in  Blrmingliain  by 

BaillcerTille  in  IVSVy  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  printing 
art,  after  the  model  of  Tonson's  Cambridge  edition,  itself  a  bald 
repetition  of  Emmenessius's  Heinsian,  unaccompanied  either  by 
the  Erythraean  index  or  the  variorum  commentaries  which  for 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  —  or  until,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  centuiy,  Leyden's  star  began  to  pale  in  the  light  of  Gottin- 
gen's  —  rendered  Emmenessius  the  Donatus   of  the  Virgilian 
student.     It  was  from  the  text  of  this  edition  Alfieri  translated, 
as  appears  from  the  manuscript  itself  of  his  translation,  written 
in  that  neat,  composed  hand  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
the  writer's  fiery  disposition,  on  the  margin  of  the  exemplar, 
bequeathed  along  with  so  many  other  of  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts by  the  cicisbeo  poet  to  the  countess  of  Albany,  and  by 
the  countess  of  Albany  to  the  Laurentian  library,  where  it  is 
now  happily  preserved.  That  the  translator  did  not  everywhere 
servilely  adhere  to  the  Baskervillian  text,  but  used  a  judgment 
of  his  own  concerning  the  reading,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  not 
merely  by  the  frequent  disagreement  of  the  translation  with  the 
text  to  which  it  is  apposed,  but  by  the  alterations  made  in  the 
latter  with  the  translator's  own  pen;   ex.  gr.  Aen.  1.  429,  the 
translator  not  only  translates  "optare",  but  alters  with  his  own  • 
pen  the  Baskervillian  "aptare"  into  "optare",  and,  Aen.  4.  43G, 
the  translator  not  only  translates  "dederit",  but  alters  with  his 
own  pen  the  Baskervillian  "dederis"  into  "dederit",  and,   that 
there  may  be  no  mistake,  adds  the  gloss,  "Enea" ;  —  in  vain, 
in  vain,  as  much  in  vain  as  was  ever  VirgiFs  own  effort  to  be 
understood:  the  Brescia  editor  of  Alficri's  Opere postumej  places 
on  one  page  the  unaltered  Baskervillian  text,    on  the  opposite 
Alfieri's  translation  of  the  altered,  and  the  reader  stands,  con- 
founded and  amazed,  between  the  two.     It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  it  was  not  with  any,  the  most  remote,  view  to  the 
amendment  of  the  text  of  Virgil  I  made  even  the  very  sparse 
and  scanty  collation  which  my  variae  lectianes  exhibit,  of  the 
English  Bodoni;   but  it  was  as  impossible  for  me,  translator 
myself  and  critic  of  Virgil,  either  to  see  without  emotion,  or 
pass  by  without  mention,  Alfieri's  autograph  translation  and 
criticism  of  the  Aeneis  (textual  selection  is  criticism),  as  it  was 
impossible  for  me,  tenant  of  the  Villa  Strozzi  in  the  winter  of 
1849—50,  to  pass  the  long  nights  without  feeling  —  or  imagin- 
ing I  felt  —  my  cheek  ever  and  anon  fanned  by  the  aura  of 
that  impetuous  spirit,  which,  three  quarters  of  a  centurj^  pre- 
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viously,  had  spent  two  of  tlie  few  happy  years  of  its  wild,  er- 
ratic, only  too  passionate  and  poetic  existence,  in  that  spacious 
sala  and  those  shady  orange  walks,  which  it  was  ever  after  to 
sigh  for,  and  for  which  I  at  this  moment  sigh. 

r  Vita  dx  ViUorio  AJfieriy  tcritta  da  tsso  (Fironze  1853),  epoca  /F,  cap. 
10:  "Nci  due  anni  di  Koma  io  avova  tratto  una  Tita  veramontc  boata. 
La  villa  Strozzi,  posta  alle  Terme  Diocleziane,  mi  avoa  prestato  uii 
delizioso  ricovero.  Le  lunghe  intcro  mattinate  io  ve  le  impiegava 
studiando,  senza  muovenni  pniitu  di  casa  se  non  se  uii'  ora  o  due  ca- 
Talcando  per  quelle  solitudini  immeuse  che  in  quel  circondario  disa- 
bitato  di  Roma  iuvitano  a  rifletterc,  piaugere,  e  poetaro.  La  sera 
scendeva  nell'  abitato,  e  ristorato  dcllc  fatiche  dello  studio  con  Tam- 
.  abile  vista  di  quel  la  per  cui  sola  io  esisteva  e  studiava,  me  ne  ritor- 
nava  poi  contento  al  mio  eremo,  dove  al  piii  tardi  all'  undid  dclla 
sera  io  era  ritirato.  Un  soggioruo  piii  gajo  e  piii  libero  e  piii  rurale, 
nel  recinto  d'nna  gran  cittk,  non  si  potca  mai  trovare;  ne  il  piu  con- 
facente  al  mio  umore,  carattero,  ed  occupazioni.     Me  ne  ricorder6,  e 

\    Io  desidererd,  finch'  io  viva. 

Lasciata  dunque  in  tal  modo  la  mia  unica  Donna,  i  miei  libri, 
la  villa,  la  pace,    e  me  stcsso  in  Koma,  io  me  n'andava  dilungando 

i    in  atto  d'uomo  quasi  stupido  ed  insensato.     M'avviai  verso  Siena,  per 

I    ivi  lagrimare  almeno  liberamonto  per  qualche  giorni  in    compagnia 

«-  deU*  amico." 

The  edition  —  but  the  reader  has  had  enough  of 
editiolis  and  manuscripts  and  catalogues  and  prefaces,  and  so 
have  I;  and  we  are  botli  agreed  that  the  remaining  editions 
used  in  the  work,  being  of  easy  access,  need  neitlier  description 
nor  specification  here;  and  of  imminent  tediousness  I  know  of 
no  surer  preventive,  for  past  tediousness  no  'amende'  more  'ho- 
norable', than  speedy  silence;  so  let  us  shake  hands,  reader, 
and  part,  —  to  meet  tomorrow  on  the  not  blasted  heath : 

if  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time 
and  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 
speak  then  to  mo,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
your  favors  nor  your  hate. 
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A  considerable  part  of  this  preface  was  written  in  Dresden 
in  November  1865,  on  my  return  with  my  daughter  from  Italy, 
after  our  last  collation  of  the  Vatican  and  Laurentian  MS8.; 
that  part  which  refers  more  especially  to  the  Augustan  MS.,  was 
written  in  Rome  in  the  previous  January,  and  the  remainder  at 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkey,  Ireland,  simultaneously  with  the  print- 
ing of  this  volume. 

Dalkey  Lodge,  JAMES  HENRY, 

Oct.  10.  1872. 


Fr.  ^  Cod.  Vaticanus  No.  3J25  (Vat  Fragment). 

Rom.        =  Cod.  RomanuB. 

Pal.         =  Cod.  PalatinuB. 

Med.        =  Cod.  Mediceus. 

Ver.  ==  Cod.  Veroiieusis  rescriptus. 

St.  Gall,  =  Co<l.  Sangallcnsis  rescriptus. 
0  prefixed  to  any  of  these  abbreviations  signifies  that  the  codex  is  so  mu- 
tilated or  otherwise  deficient  as  to  afford  no  tcsthnony  concerning  the 
reading  in  question. 

Where,  in  the  Var.  Lect ,  I  take  particular  notice  of  punctuation,  1 
draw  the  reader*s  attention  to  such  particular  notice  by  the  abbreviation 
punct.  prefixed.  In  a  few  cases  1  have  thought  it  advisable,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  clearness,  to  cite  with  punctuation  a  reading  which  has  just 
been  cited  without  punctuation.  The  perpendicular  stroke  |  indicates  punct- 
uation, without  specifying  the  particular  kind. 


ADDKNhA  ET  (^ORRIOENDA. 

.  Pref.  p.  VI.  At  end  of  note,  add: 
''To  the  authorities  quoted  by  Schuchnrdt  may  be  added:  Thoodor  Creize- 
nach,  dtr  name  Virffilinx  fJahrh.  fiir  Philol.  ISh'H,  p.  296 J:  "Die  einzige  wiis 
ulierlieferte  iaschrift  in  Griechischer  spraclie.  die  iinscreN  di(>htcr»  nainen  eiit- 
liiUt,  stamint  von  dem  denknial  dcs  ('laiidianus,  das  zu  anfang  <les  fQnfteu  jh. 
aaf  dem  forum  Trajani  ••rrichtrt  wurde:  in  dcrselben  wird  dem  Claudianu.s  nacb- 
^erQhmtf  er  habe  siv  svi  Hij^yiaioio  voov  xai  ixouTav  flrxTjOou  voreinijft.  die  '<chreib- 
ung  mit  i  ist  hicr  unbezweifclt. ' 

Pref.  p.  XIII,  line  8  from  bottom,  instead  of  oqua,  read  e(iual 
Pref.  p.  XV,  line  7  from  top:  (pi idem  is  a  mistake  of  Mabillon's 
Aldus  Junior  writes  pridem. 

Pref.  p.  XVIII,  line  5  from  top,  ufter  see  above  insert  within  the 
parenthesis:  and  Prolegomena^  p.  225:  "Sed  haee,  quae  collegit  Surin- 
garus,  HUt.  Schvll.  LtUt.  2.  152  s((r(.,  nuin  revera  in  Mediceo  libro  julnotata 
vel  sint  vel  fuerint,  doccbunt  ipsae  membranae  si  cui  inspicere  concessum 
fuerit.  Unum  ad  Eel.  10.  {)k\  scholion  revera  in  eo  extare  testatur  specimen 
paginae  ab  Heinsio  expressum/* 

Pref.  p.  XVIII,  line  4  from  bottom:  dele  Cu rti u s,  o r 
Pref. p. XXI,  line  II  from  top;  insteadof  moenads,  read  maenads, 
Pref.  p.  XXXI,  after  line  24  from  top,  add: 
For  an  identification  of  this  MS.  both  with  the  Colotian  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,  VinjUiii^  collatione  scriptorum  Graecorum  illu- 
ttrcUuf,  and  with  the  M8.  lent  by  l^omponius  lufortunatus  to  the  bishop 
of  Aleria  for  the  formation  of  his  second  edition  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  for 
a  specification  of  the  successive  ]>ossessors  of  the  MS.,  from  Pomponius  lu- 
fortunatus down  to  the  present  time,  see  pages  LXVIII— LXXIV  of  this 
preface. 

Pref.  p.  XL,  line  18  from  top,  after  Memmi  insert:  (see  Hossini, 
Staria  delia  pUtura  Itaiiaua,  Pisa,  1839.  epoca  1,  tav.  16). 

Aen.  p.  23,  line  3  from  bottom,  after  at  onoc  insert:  y^^'timul  flare  sur- 
bereque'* 

Aen.  p.  107,  line  12  from  top,  supply  comma  after  kt 
Aen,  p.  115,  line  2  from  bottom,  supply  comma  after  example 
Aen.  p.  120,  line  13  from  bottom,  dele  parenthetic  mark,  and  add: 
Claud.  Laud.  Stiiich.  if.  2S2: 

**po»ita  ludat  formidiiic  pastor 
securi»que  cauat  Stilichonem  tistula  .silvis."). 
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BOOK  I.  OT.  1-15. 


That  it  is  with  less  anxiety  than  he  had  anticipated,  the  au- 
thor now  at  long  and  last  commits  to  publication  these  first  sheets 
—  primitiae  of  an  undertaking  so  much  in  excess  of  his  powers  — 
is  due  no  less  to  the  general  approbation  expressed  of  them  by 
those  judges  to  whose  censorship  they  have  been  submitted,  than 
to  the  careful  revison  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  his  kind 
friends,  J.  F  Davies  Esq.  of  Kingstown,  editor  of  the  Choephoroe 
and  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and  Dr.  Franz  Schnorr  von  Carols- 
feld,  secretary  of  the  royal  library,  Dresden. 
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ILLE  —  MARTIS 


VAtt.  I.ECT. 

ILLE— MABTis  II  ^,  III  Scrv.  (cd.  Lion)  proem  ("Unde  et  semiplenos  eius 
invenimus  vereiculos :  Hie  c  n  r  s  u  s  f  u  i  t ;  et  aliquos  detractos,  ut  in 
principio ;  nam  ab  ariii8  non  coepit,  sed  sic :  ille  eoo  etc.— martis.") 
and  again,  Ck>mm.  ad  arma  (^'cum  eum  constet  aliunde  sumpsisse  priu- 
cipiam  .  .  .  qua  causa  iili,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quatuor  versus  detracti 
sunt;  scilicet,  ut  causa  operis  obtineret  principium**) ;  Priscian  12,  17; 
Rome  1469,  1473;  Venice  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Ascensius;  Aldus 
(1514);Pierius;  Paul.  Manutius;  Jul.  ScaL  Poet.  Of  17  ("quae  qui  ab- 
stulere,  suam  faciunt  Aeneidcm,  non  Maronis*');  Fabric;  Caro;  D. 
Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671);  Philippe;  Brunck;  Pettier;  Wagn. 
1832  ("Virgilii  esse  hos  versus  censeo"). 

ILLE— MARTIS    OMITTED  I  Rom,,  Med.  n  I?.      OMITTED    OH     STIGMATIZED 

50 

HI  Priscian,  Formula  interrogandi  (ignored  by) ;  Cynth.  Cenet. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1704);  Markland  (ad  Stat.  Silv.  d,  3,  H)\  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Jahn; 
Thiel;  Graser  (Hall,  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  Oct.  1835);  Voss;  Hildebrandt 
[Jahrb.fiir  class.  Philol.  20',  151) ;  Supfle;  Peerlk.;  Ladewig;  Haupt; 
Gruppe ;  Ribb.;  Coningt.;  Weidner  (ignored  by), 

0.  /v..  Pal.,  St.  Gall,,  Ver.  This  last  mentioned  codex,  so  far  as  yet 
deciphered,  does  not  contain  the  verses  ille  — mabtis.  It  is  not  im- 
possible however,  that  those  verses  may  yet  be  discovered  under  the 
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later  writing  of  some  folio  in  a  different  i)art  of  the  codex  The  folios, 
as  they  are  at  present  placed,  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
later  work,  not  in  the  order  of  the  Aeueis,  and  in  the  folio  commen- 
cing with  ARMA  viBUMQUE  (viz.  folio  256  of  the  later  work)  there  is 
nothing  whatever,  neither  larger  initial  letter,  nor  greater  empty  space 
than  usual  at  the  toj)  of  the  folio,  nor  any  other  sign,  to  indicate  that 
that  folio,  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Aeneis,  was  not  preceded  by  a 
folio  containing  the  verses  in  question.  Since  my  own  personal  exa- 
mination of  this  codex  in  July  ISGo,  a  detailed  account  of  it  as  far  a» 
verse  98  of  the  second  book,  with  an  admirable  lithographed  facsimile 
of  folio  2r)G,  has  been  published  by  Arnold  Herrmann,  Donaueschin- 
gen,  1861). 


§1- 

I  am  fain  to  consider  the  four  introductory  lines  as  authentic, 
less  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  their  modesty,  sim- 
plicity, and  pui'ity  ("praedaro  illo  exordio  I.  Aeneid.  ille  ego 
gui  Qi  oNDAM,"  etc.  La  Cerda,  ad  Eel.  1,  x?.  'In  ipsis  miror  qui 
factum  sit  ut  viri  doctissimi  non  agnoverint  orationis  vim  et 
elegantiam,"  Wagn.  1832);  less  because  they  do  not  contain  a 
single  word  unworthy  of  Virgil  ("nihil  prorsus  habent,  quod 
non  Virgilianum  videri  possit,"  Wagn.  1832;  Forbiger);  less 
because  no  other  plausible  origin  than  VirgiFs  own  hand  has 
ever  been  assigned  to  them;  less  because  the  same  turn  of 
thought,  the  same  studied  comparison  of  his  own  present  sub- 
ject either  with  a  former  and  diflferent  subject  of  his  own,  or  with 
other  and  different  subjects  of  other  writers,  is  to  be  found  not 
merely  once  or  twice,  but  many  times,  and  even  ad  satietatem, 
in  our  author  (see  below);  less  on  account  of  the  apt  tallying  of 

.      .      .       .      GRACILI  MODT'LATrS  ATENA 
CARMEN      

•with  (Eel.  1,  2) 

"silvestrem  tenui  Mujsam  meditaris  Jivciia:". 

and  {Ikl  10,  50) 
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•     .     .     *'Chalcidico  quae  sunt  inilii  condita  versa 
oarxniua,  pastoris  Siculi  modulabor  aveua.*\ 

of  PARERENT  ARVA  coLOKo  with  {Gcovg.  1,125)  "subigebaiit  arva 
coloni'*  and  {Georg.  Jf,  99)  "imperat  arvis,"  of  avido  colono  with 
(Georg.  1,  47)  "avari  agi-icolae,"  of  gratum  opus  aoricolis  with 
{(korg.  1,  41) 

•'ignaros(|ue  viae  mccum  iniseratus  agrestes," 

and  of  HORRENTiA  MARTis  ARMA  with  (Ae7i,  12,  124)  ^'aspera 
Martis  Pugna;"  less  because  it* was  a  much  easier  and  safer  task 
to  strike  out  a  passage  than  to  add  one ,  especially  prefix  one, 
which  would  fit  so  well ;  less  because  we  are  informed  both  by 
Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius  that  after  VirgiFs  death,  the  order 
was  given  by  Augustus  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  to  strike  out 
whatever  they  might  think  it  advisable  to  strike  out,  but  not  to 
add  anything ;  less  because  we  are  informed  by  Tib.  Donatus 
that  Nisus,  the  grammarian,  used  to  say  that  he  had  heard  "a 
senioribus"  that  Varius  had  actually  struck  out  these  verses; 
less  because  from  all  those  MSS.  from  wliich  these  verses  are 
absent,  other  verses  undoubtedly  written  by  Virgil  and  forming 
an  integrant  part  of  his  poem  (ex.  gr.  Aen.  2, 567 — 588)  are  ab- 
sent also;  less  because  of  the  almost  express  reference  in  the 

''nunc  age,  qui  regcs,  Erato,  ^^uae  tenipura  reruiu, 
quis  Latio  auti([Uo  fuerit  status,  advena  classem 
cum  priinum  Auii^oniis  exercitus  appulit  oris, 
expediam,  et  primae  revocabo  exordia  pugnae. 
tu  vatem,  tu,  diva,  mone," 

of  the  seventh  book,  to  a  previous  division  of  the  work  into  two 
parts,  one  part  an  Odyssey,  as  it  were,  and  the  other  an  Iliad, 
and  the  express  reference  in 

.     .     .     "dicam  horrida  bella, 
dicam  acies,  actosquc  animis  in  funera  reges, 
Tyrrhenamque  inanum,  totamque  sub  anna  eoactani 
Hespcriam.     maior  rerum  milii  nascitur  ordo, 
mains  opus  moveo.", 

tu  the  second  of  those  parts,  the  horrentia  martis  arma  or  Iliad, 
on  which,  having  finished  his  Odyssey,  our  author  was  then  and 
there  entering  (sec  Rem.  on  "Musa  mihi  causas  memora,"  vers.  12); 
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less  because  already  so  early  as  the  age  of  Domitian  ^  we  find 
Saleius  Bassus  {ad  Pisonem  218)  figuring  Virgil's  ascent  from 
bucolic  to  epic  poetry,  under  the  identical  trope  under  wliich  it 
is  figured  in  these  verses,  viz.  that  of  a  rural  musician  issuing 
forth  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  woods,  and  presenting  himself 
before  the  great  world  as  a  performer  of  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  pieces: 

"ipse  per  Ansonias  Aoucia  carmina  gentes 
qui  sonat,  ingenti  qui  nomine  pulsat  Olympum, 
Maeoiiiumque  seuom  Romano  provocat  ore. 
forsitan  illius  nemoris  latuisset  in  umbra, 
quod  canit,  et  sterili  tantum  cantasset  avena, 
i^notus  populis,  si  Maoccnate  careret.", 

where  the  reference,  in  the  first  three  lines,  to  the  Aeneis,  and,  in 
the  second  three,  to  the  Bucolics,  plain  and  unmistakeable  as  it 
is>,  is  scarcely  plainer  or  less  mistakeable  than  the  reference,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  to  the  first,  second,  and  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  first  Bucolic,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  EGRE8SU8  siLvis  of  the  disputed  verses;  less  because 
Priscian,  although  in  his  Formula  Interrogandi  he  parses  the 
verse  arm  a  virumque  cano,  as  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis,  never- 
theless, in  his  Grammar,  not  only  distinctly  and  expressly,  but 
repeatedly,  recognizes  these  verses  (verses,  be  it  observed,, 
which  make  no  sense  except  in  connexion  with  arma  virumque 
cano)  as  Virgil's;  lib.  12:  '^ecmirum  cum  etiam  tertia persona 
soleat  figurate  primae  adiuugi,  ut  Virgilius :  ille  E(io  qui  quon- 
dam oracili  modulatus  avena."  lib.  17:  "Prima  persona  et  tertia 
in  unum  figurate  coeunt,  ut  Virgilius:  ille  ego  qui  quondam 
(jRACiLi  modulatus  AVENA  CARMEN.  Est  cuim  intcUectus,  Ego 
Virgilius  ille  qui  quondam  scripsi  Bucolica  et  Georgica.''  lib. 
17:  "Inveniuntur  enim  et  alia  pronomina  appositiva  [i.  e. 
e-txavaaTixa] ;  Virgilius:  ille  ego,  qui  quondam  gracili 
modulatus  avena  carmen.";  less  because  two  of  our  greatest 
English  poets  were  unable  to  find  nobler  commencement 
for  tvvo  of  the  greatest  poems  in  the  English  language,, 
than  an  imitation  of  the  commencement  aff'ordcd  by  these 
lines   to  the  Aeneis   (see  Rem.   1,   1—5);  than  because  the 
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beginning  arma  virumque  cano  had  been  essentially  and  in  itself 
i\  bad  beginning,  bad  as  being  brusque,  abrupt,  turgid,  the  very 
twin  brother  of  the 

'*cAutabo  Priami  fortuiiam  ct  nobilo  beHum" 

immortalized  by  Horace,  and  wholly  devoid  of  that  fascinating 
molle  atque  facetum,  which,  especially  in  the  beginnings 
of  his  books,  is  so  peculiarly  Virgil's  characteristic ;  and  bad  as 
being  ambiguous,  so  ambiguous  that  commentators  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  agree,  whether  it  is  of  Aeneas,  the  warrior 
(Burmann,  Wagner  [1832,  1861],  and  compare  Ovid,  Trist. 

z  nss : 

"ct  tamcn  ille  tuao  felix  Aoneidos  auctor 

coiitulit  iu  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros," 

where,  as  proved  by  Statius's  {^Silv.  4,  2,  1]  exactly  parallel 

"regia  Sidouiae  convivia  laudat  Elisae 
qui  maguum  Aeiieam  Laurentibus  intulit  ar\'ii>/\ 

**arma  virumque"  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  warrior 
Aeneas},  or  of  Aenr/is  and  the  wars  between  the  Trojans  and 
It(dians  {^Interpr.  Virg,  Maii,  Servius,  Heyne,  Voss,  Thiol,  For- 
biger,  Caro,  Tasso,  Dryden,  and  compare  Ovid,  Amor.  1, 15,  25: 

'*Tityrus  et  scgetes  Aenciaque  arma  legentur, 
Roma  trimnphati  dum  caput  orbis  erit." 

Auson.  Epigr.  131: 

"anna  virumque  doceu&i,  atque  arma  virumque  peritus, 
noil  duxi  uxorem,  sed  magis  arma  domum."), 

ur  of  Aeneas  and  his  armour  (Veget.  de  re  mil.  2,  1:  "Res  igitur 
militaris,  sicut  Latinoruin  cgregius  auctor  canninis  sui  testatur 
exordio,  amiis  constat  et  viris."  Tib.  Donat. :  "arma,  h.  e.  scu- 
tum et  alia  quae  Aeneae  Vulcanum  fabricasse  praescripsit"  and 
again :  "virum  qui  talia  arma  et  tam  pulcra  et  habere  et  gerere 
potuerit:  qui  Romani  imperii  auctor  esse  meruerit"  etc.  and 
compare  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  11,  746: 

.     .    "volat  igneu»  aequore  Tarchou, 
anna  virumque  ferens"  .    .    . 

.Sil.  1,  132 

.  .  '*iacet  [Marcellus]  ore  truci  super  arma  virc»qiu» 
tertia  qui  tulerat  sublimis  opima  Touanti." 
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Sil.  1,  362: 

**hHec  [lampasj  vastae  lateri  turris  cou  turbine  fixa, 
duiii  pcnitus  pluteis  Vulcaiiiim  exercet  adcsis, 
arma  virus<|ue  siniul  pressit  tlagraute  ruina."), 

Virgil,  commencing  his  poem  with  the  words  arma  virumque, 
professes  to  treat.  Not  only  all  this  ambiguity,  but  all  this 
abruptness  and  turgidity  ceases  when  the  introductory  lines  are 
adopted  as  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  ille  ego  affording 
an  easy,  simple,  natural  and  not  unusual  beginning  (Ovid, 
Trist  4y  10, 1  [giving  an  account  of  himself  to  posterity] : 

"illc  epo,  qui  fuerim,  tenerorum  liisor  amoruiu, 
(|uem  legis,  ut  noris,  accipe,  posteritas. 
Sulmo  mihi  patria  est,  golidis  nlierrimu.s  uudis, " 

compare  Priscian,  12  (cited  above):  "Nee  mirum  cum  etiam 
tertia  persona  soleat  figurate  primae  adiungi,  ut  Vii'gilius :  ille 

EGO   QUI    QUONDAM    (WACILI   MODULATUS    AVENA"),    and   ilORRENTIA 

MARTI8  fixing  the  meaning  of  arma,  happily  separating  that  word 
from  QUI,  ILLE,  UNDE,  and  the -clauses  connected  with  those  rela- 
tives, and  by  such  separation  throwing  an  emphasis  on  it  which 
it  could  not  possibly  have  had,  standing  without  preparation, 
without  predicate,  without  explanation,  first  word  of  the  poem 
(see  Rem.  2,  246). 

But  abruptness,  turgidity  and  ambiguity  are  not  the  only 
faults  of  the  commencement  of  the  poem  with  the  words  arma 
viRUMQUE.  Let  us  close  our  eyes  to  those  faults  or  forgive  them, 
and  let  us  set  about  to  choose  between  the  various  iiitorpretii- 
tions  of  the  words.  Do  they  represent  two  distinct  conceptions, 
arms  and  flic  man,  in  the  sense  of  the  wars  of  Aeneas,  and 
Aeneas  himself?  if  they  do,  how  has  it  happened  that  the  con- 
ception which,  as  placed  in  the  first  and  most  prominent  posi- 
tion ,  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  principal  and  most  important 
(see  Rem.  2,  246),  is  left  standing  naked  by  itself,  neither  orna- 
mented, nor  explained;  nor  rendered  weighty  by  the  addition 
even  of  one  single  word,  while  the  conception  which,  as  occupy- 
ing the  inferior,  less  honorable  position,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  inferior  or  secondaiy  conception,  is  dwelt  upon  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  long  and  labored  exordium  V    Do  they  repre- 
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sent  two  distinct  conceptions ,  arms  and  the  man ,  in  the  sense 
of  the  armour  of  Aeneas  and  Aencfis  himself'^  it"  they  do,  how 
has  it  happened  not  only  that  the  most  important  conception, 
the  armour,  has  been  left  standing  naked  by  itself,  but  that  no 
further  word  is  said  about  it  until  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  poem 
have  been  finished  or  until  near  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  ?  Do 
they,  on  the  contrary,  represent  one  single  conception,  the 
icarrior?  if  they  do,  how  has  it  happened  that  here,  in  this 
formal  enunciation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  a  great 
and  important,  if  not  the  greatest  and  most  important,  part  of 
that  subject  matter,  the  wars  between  the  Trojans  and  Latins — 
those  wars  out  of  which  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy, 
the  union  of  the  Latin  and  Trojan  races  into  one  people,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  arose  as  consequences — 
has  been  wholly  omitted  ?  Not  one  of  the  three  interpretations 
satisfies  our  expectations  of  the  poet,  and  there  is  no  fourth ,  so 
we  reject  the  words  as  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  and 
turning  to  the  verses  in  <juestion,  and  finding  in  them  neither 
abruptness  nor  turgidity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  Virgil's  usual 
ease  and  suavity,  nay,  the  strongest,  most  striking  resemblance 
to  his  commencing  verses  of  other  poems;  observing,  besides, 
that  they  not  only  remove  all  ambiguity  from  the  enunciation 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  but  restore  to  that  enuncia- 
tion a  limb  which  cannot  well  be  absent  without  rendering  the 
enunciation  lame  and  imperfect  ("A  r ma  sind  uberhaupt  Haupt- 
j^egenstand  des  Epos,"  Thiol),  hail  those  verses  with  joy,  and 
reinstate  them  in  their  rightful  and  most  honorable  position  as 
the  commencing  verses  of  the  great  Roman  epic. 

§n. 

The  exordium  of  our  author's  heroic  poem,  the  Aeneis,  is  cast 
in  the  selfsame  mould  as  the  exordium  of  his  bucolic  poem  Va- 
rus; the  subjects  of  both  exordiums  being  not  only  the  same, 
viz.  the  contrast  of  the  writing  of  bucolic  verse  with  the  writing 
of  heroic ,  but  handled  in  the  same  manner.  With  the  single 
exception  that  the  poem  of  Vanis  does  not  itself  afford  an 
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example  of  the  contrast,  that  our  author  does  not,  in  his  poem 
of  Varus,  pass  from  his  former  more  humble  style  into  a  loftier, 
but  continues  in  the  more  humble,  the  parallelism  is  complete 
even  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  ille  ego  qui  quondam  of 
the  Aeneis,  corresponding  to  'Trima  nostra  Thalia"  of  Varus  ; 
MODULATUR  CARMEN  of  the  Acncis,  to  "dignata  est  ludere"  of 
Varus;  gracili  a  vena  of  the  Aeneis,  to  "Syracosio  versu"  of 
Varus;  EORESsrs  silvis  of  the  Aeneis,  to  "[nee]  erubuit  silvas 
habitiire"  of  Varus;  at  nunc  of  the  Aeneis,  to  "nunc"  of  Varus 
(there  could  be  no  (U  in  Varus,  there  being  no  transition ,  no 
passing  out  of  the  one  style  into  the  other):  and,  finally,  hor- 
rentia  martis  arma  virumque  cano,  the  new  subject  to  which  he 
is  now  passing  in  the  Aeneis,  corresponding  to  "Agrestem  tenui 
meditabor  arundinc  Musam,"  the  old  subject  to  which  he  expres- 
ses his  determination  to  adhere,  in  Varus.  Had  the  one  exor- 
dium been  fashioned  on  the  other  by  an  imitator,  the  verbal 
resemblance  would  have  been  greater,  the  real  resemblance  less. 
Only  by  the  same  hand  could  two  beginnings  have  been  made 
so  essentially  like,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  apparently  different. 
With  a  similar  reference  to ,  and  contrast  of  the  present 
flubject  with,  a  former,  begins  the  Pollio: 

*'Siccli(los  Musae,  paullo  maiora  canamus. 
lion  omnes  arbusta  iuvant  hnmilesquo  myricne; 
si  canimus  silvas,  silvae  siiit  cousule  digiiae.'*, 

where  we  have  the  same  silvas  and  the  same  can  ere  as  in 
our  text,  the  same  present  greater,  former  inferior  subject,  witli 
aspirations  added  after  a  still  greater,  viz.  an  epic  poem: 

**o  mihi  tain  longae  maneat  pars  ultima  vitac, 
<(piritus  ot,  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dicerc  facta : 
nun  me  carminibus  vincet  nee  Thracius  Or])heus, 
nee  Linus,  buic  mater  quamvis  atque  huic  pater  adsit, 
Ori)bei  Calli(>i>en,  Lino  fonnosus  Apollo. 
Pan  etiam,  Arcadia  mecum  si  iudice  certet, 
Pan  ctiam  Arcadia  dicat  se  iudice  victum." 

With  a  not  very  dissimilar  reference  to,  and  contrast  of,  a 
former  sulycct,  our  author  begins  his  second  Georgic: 

"hactenus  arvonim  cultus,  ct  sidera  caeli : 
nunc  te,  Dncebe,  canam"     .     .     . 
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where  we  have  not  only  the  very  arva,  the  very  nunc,  and 
the  very  canere  of  our  text,  but  the  can  ere  in  the  selfsame 
position  in  the  verse. 

With  a  similar  contrast  of  his  present  subject — this  time, 
with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  other  writers — our  author  begins 
his  third  Oeorgic : 

"tc  qucMiuo,  ma<>:iui  Pnles,  ct  t«  incinorainle  canemus, 
pastor  nh  Ainphn'S(»;  vos,  silvae  amiiesqiie  Lyeaei. 
caetera,  ([uae  vacuas  tciiaisi«ent  caniiina  moiitcs, 
omnia  iain  vulgata.'*, 

where  we  have  not  onlv  the  canere  and  the  silvae  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Aeneis,  but  the  actual  promise  of  an  epic 
poem  to  follow  the  more  homely  one  in  hand : 

'*iiitcrea  Dryadum  ^ilvas  saltus([iift  sequumur 
intactoit,  tna  Maecenas  hand  mollia  iiisi.sa.  * 


inox  tamen  ardcMitos  accingar  dicvre  pugna«i 
Cacsaris,  ot  nomen  fama  tot  ferro  per  annos, 
Tithoni  prima  quot  ahest  ab  originn  Caesar.", 

An  epic  poem,  the  prevailing  thought  of  Virgil  from  his  earliest 
days,  and  always  anxiously  looked  forward  to  from  those  juvenile 
poems  which  won  for  him  his  first  laurels  and  to  which  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  had  not  looked  back  from  the 
threshold  of  the  gi'cat  work  on  which  he  was  now,  after  so  many 
delays,  hesitations  find  impediments,  at  last  happily  entering; 
strange  indeed,  if  he  had  left  that  reference  to  himself  and  his 
pff-vious  WTitings  of  which  poets  — and  above  all  poets,  Virgil 
—are  so  fond,  to  the  chance  hand  of  some  bungling  imitxitor; 
stranger  still,  if  he  had  omitted  such  reference  there  only  where 
it  was  most  excusable,  viz.  in  the  commencement  of  his  greatest 
w(irk:  there  onlv  where  it  was  most  needed  for  the  double 
purpose  of  introducing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  himself  and 
his  work  to  the  reader,  and  of  softening  and  rendering  gradual, 
the  otherwise  harsh,  abrupt,  too  concise,  and  almost  rude  and 
impertinent  presentation  of  the  work  itself. 

But  Homer,  I  am  told,  has  omitted  all  such  reference,  and 
Homer  is  the  paragon  of  perfection.  Neither  in  the  begimiing 
of  the  Iliad,  nor  in  the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey,  is  there,  I  am 
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told,  one  word  about  the  author,  except,  in  the  latter,  the  single 
monosyllable  (x.ot,  who  the  ;/.ot  is,  being  left  wholly  to  conjecture 
or  report.  Very  well,  if  the  more  ancient  and  ruder  poem  is  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  the  model  of  the  more  modern  and  highly 
linished;  very  well,  if  there  are  no  excellencies  in  Virgil  which 
we  look  in  vain  for  in  Homer ;  very  well ,  if  the  argument  is 
used  in  its  full  strength,  and  we  begin  the  Aeneis,  neither  with 
iLLE  Euo,  nor  with  arma  vhiumque  oano,  but  with  musa,  miiii 
OAiSHAs  MEMORA.  Then,  indeed,  we  shall  Imve  the  Aeneis  mo- 
deled on,  not  an  improvement  of,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the 
whole  three  poems  shall  begin  alike  with  the  invocation  of  the 
iluse,  the  first  verse  of  Virgil's  poem  correspond  perfectly  >vith 
the  first  verse  of  each  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and,  all  being 
equally  addressed  to  the  Muse,  who  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
bD  accjuainted  with  each  author,  and  to  know  who  it  is  that  is 
addressing  her,  there  will  be  no  more  occasion  for  Virgil  to  in- 
troduce himself  and  explain  who  he  is,  than  there  was  for  Homer. 
If,  however,  my  reader  scruples,  as  no  doubt  he  scruples,  to  go 
so  far;  if  he  insists,  as  no  doubt  he  insists,  on  retaining  arm  a 
viRUMQUE  CAxo,  though  without  parallel  either  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  with  what  vis  consequentiae  does  he  insist  on  rejecting 
ILLE — MARTis,  the  explanation  and  complement  of  caxo,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  parallel  for  it  cither  in  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey? 

§ni. 

But,  say  the  propugners  of  an  Aeneis  commencing  with  arma 
VIRUMQUE,  the  Homeric  example  is  not  our  only  argument,  we 
have  an  argument  very  much  stronger  than  the  argument  founded 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  necessity  that  Virgil- s  commencement  should 
conform  to  Homer  s^  very  much  stronger  than  any  argument 
founded  on  mere  hypothesis;  we  have  the  silence  of  Servius,  who, 
usually  so  full  on  Virgil's  every  individuid  word,  commences  his 
commentary  at  arma;  proof  almost  logical  that  Servius  either 
knew  nothing  of  the  four  verses  or  rejected  them  as  spurious.  In 
Servius  s  proem,  indeed,  they  are  stated  to  have  heen  excised  by 
Tucca  and  Varius.hut  Servius.s  proem  too  is  supposititious,  a 
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mere  hotch-potch  emaiuUing  frofn  Tib.  Donatus,  Wliat  we  rely 
upon  iSy  that  there  is  no  mention  of  them,  or  of  anij  part  or  parcel 
of  them,  in  the  actual  commentary  of  Servius:  "Servius  omnia 
vetustissimorum  hominum  iudicia  et  factas  in  textu  mutationes 
cognoscebat  Per  euin  accepimus,  quid  Maecenas,  Messala, 
PoUio,  alii  veteres  critici  censuerint.  De  hoc  Varii  facto  altuin 
silentium.  Et,  quamquam  Comnientarii  Servian!  semper  a 
recentioribus  in  brevius  compendium  fuerunt  redacti,  summa 
tamen  rerura  gravissimarum  capita  mansere  servata,  minusque 
credibile  est,  primam  eius  annotationem  ita  intercidisse,  quum 
t^imiles  annotationes  in  aliis  Aeneidos  libris ,  quod  ad  ipsas  res 
attinet,  salvae  sint."  Pcerlk.  vol.  I,  p.  5;  and  (ujain:  "In  Ser- 
vianis,  farragine  veterum  Commentarioinim,  niliil  de  his  versibus 
legimus.  Servius  igitur  eos  non  vidit.  In  Praefatione  quidem 
.Serviana  hoc  factum  Varii  memoratur:  sed  tota  ista  Praetatio 
partim  ex  Vita,  quae  Donate  ti'ibuitur,  partim  ex  aliis  est  libris 
consarcinata."     Peerlk.  vol.  I,  p.  2. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  impression  produced  in  their 
favor  by  their  own  indignant,  manifestly  honest  protest,  not- 
withstanding the  break-down  of  the  opposite  Homeric  witnesses, 
it  would  still  go  hard  with  the  four  verses,  if  this  argument  of 
the  bitterest  of  the  counsel  engaged  against  them,  had  that  foun- 
dation in  fact,  to  which  it  pretends.  Happily  for  them  it  has 
not,  and  not  only  is  Servius  not  silent  about  the  four  verses,  but 
it  is  about  the  four  verses  Sei'vius  speaks  first ;  about  the  four 
verses  alone  treat  the  very  first  words  of  Servius's  conmientary. 
And  what  is  it  Servius  says  of  them  in  the  very  first  words  of 
his  commentary — of  his  commentaiy  observe,  not  of  his  com- 
mentary's proem^  where  also  there  is  a  separate  clause  concern- 
ing them,  only  less  full  and  particular — what  is  it  he  says? 
That  they  are  bastard,  never  came  from  the  hand  of  Virgil,  and 
are  rightly  absent  from  the  Aencis  then  in  vogue,  and  rightly 
left  unexplained  by  himself  as  forming  neither  part  nor  parcel 
of  the  poem?  No  such  thing.  Servius  informs  us,  first,  that  many 
persons  discuss  in  a  variety  of  ways  why  Virgil  began  his  poem 
"ab  armis";  secondly,  that  the  folly  of  such  discussions  is 
manifest,  in  as  much  as  it  is  perfectly  certain  ("constet")  that 
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he  did  not  begin  "ab  armis  ",  but  with  a  quite  different  begin- 
ning, as  had  been  shown  in  tlie  life  (of  Virgil)  prefixed  (to  the 
commentaries);  and  thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  the  four  verses 
with  which  he  did  begin  had  been  taken  away,  was,  that  the 
work  might  begin  (not  with  mention  of  the  author,  but)  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  poem:  "arma;  multi  varie  dissenint, 
cur  ab  armis  Virgilius  coeperit ;  omnes  tamen  in  hoc  assentire 
(Quelf.  I.  tam  inania  sentire)  manifestum  est:  cum  eum  constet 
aliunde  sumpsisse  principium ,  sicut  in  praemissa  eiusdem  vita 
monstratum  est;  [qua  causa  illi,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quattuor  ver- 
sus detracti  sunt:  scilicet,  ut  causa  operis  obtineret  principium]" 
Serv.  ed.  Lion  (the  brackets  signifying,  as  Lion  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  that  the  words  contained  between  them  are  absent 
from  very  many  of  the  codices  and  old  editions) ;  as  explicit 
testimony  as  it  was  possible  to  give  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
verses  in  the  opinion  of  Servius  and  of  the  better  informed  of 
Sei-vius's  age  and  the  ages  preceding  Servius,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  removal  of  the  verses  by 
Varius  and  Tucca,  viz.  that  they  were  removed,  not  at  all  be- 
cause they  were  thought  to  be  either  bad  verses  or  bastai*d 
verses,  but  because  it  was  thought  (de  gustibus  non  est.dispu- 
tandum)  that  the  poem  would  begin  better  with  its  own  subject 
matter  than  with  a  mention  of  its  author.  Such  is  the  express 
statement  of  Servius  in  his  first  comment ;  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

§IV. 

The  remaining  argument  of  those  who  regard  the  words  arma 
viKUMQUE  as  the  commencement  of  the  Aeneis,  .viz.  that  they  are 
cited  as  such  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets  themselves,  and 
notably  by  Persius,  Martial,  Ausonius,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
nay,  even  by  0\4d  and  Propertius,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  un- 
fortunate than  either  that  drawn  from  the  Homeric  example  or 
that  drawn  from  the  alleged  silence  of  Servius.  For  first ,  the 
words  of  Propertius, 

"(lui  nunc  Acneae  Troiani  suscitat  orma/' 

if  they  refer  in  "arma"  to  the  arma  vmrMQirE  of  the  Aeneis, 
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refer,  pari  ratione,  in  "nunc"  to  the  nunc  horrentia  of  its  intjjro- 
ductory  verses,  and  Propertius  quotes,  not  from  an  Aeneis 
beginning  with  arma  virumque,  but  from  an  Aeneis  beginning 
with  iLLE  EGO :  "Sex.  vero  Propertium  quis  non  videt  dum  is 
scriberet:  'Qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troiani  suscitat  anna,'  ad  coniunc- 
tum  illud  Virgilianum  cannen  respexisse,  qaod  iisdeni  paene 
verbis  est:  at  nunc  horrentia  martis  arma  virumque  cano?" 
Pierius.  Secondly,  if  any  conclusion  whatever  as  to  the  precise 
commencing  words  of  the  Aeneis,  is  logically  deducible  from 
Martial's  (8,  56,  19): 

"protinus  Italiam  concepit  ct  anna  virumque," 

that  conclusion  is  not  that  the  Aeneis  begins  with  the  latter  part, 
the  mere  fag  end  of  the  quoted  words,  but  that  it  begins  with 
the  whole  citation,  "Ita,liam,  arma  virumque;"  quod  absurdum, 
and  Martial  cites  neither  "Italiam,  arma  virumque,"  nor,  a  for- 
tiori, "arma  virumque,"  as  the  commencing  words  of  the  Aeneis, 
but  cites  the  former,  viz.  "Italiam,  arma  virumque,"  as  words  of 
the  exordium  sufficiently  salient  and  remarkable  to  afford  an 
apt  periphrasis  for  the  name  of  the  poem.  Thirdly,  with  the 
same  vis  consequentiae  with  which  it  is  deducible  from  Ovid's 
(Amor.  1, 15,  .25) : 

**Tityrus  et  segetes  Aeneiaquc  arum  legcntur," 

that  "arma"  is  the  first  word  of  the  Aeneis,  it  is  deducible  also 
that  "Tityrus"  is  the  first  word  of  the  first  Eclogue,  and  "sege- 
tes" the  first  word  of  the  first  Georgic,  quod  absurdum;  nay, 
that  "Aeneia  arma"  are  the  first  words  of  the  Aeneis ,  quod  ab- 
^urdissimum;  and  Ovid  has  employed  the  three  expressions  as 
representatives  of  the  three  poems  respectively,  •  not  because 
they  are — what  they  are  not — the  precise  commencing  words  of 
the  three  poems  respectively,  but  because  they  are — what  they 
are— words  in  the  respective  exordiums  sufficiently  salient  and 
remarkable  to  serve  as  equivalents  for  the  names  of  the  three 
poems,  a  conclusion  confirmed,  and  almost  placed  beyond 
doubt,  (a)  by  the  similar  substitution  by  the  same  Ovid  {Ars 
Ahuit  3,  337)  of  the  similar  equivalent,  "profugum  Aenean, 
altae  primordia  Romae,"  for  the  name  of  the  Aeneis : 
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'*et  profugum  Aeiieau,  altae  primordia  Romae, 
quu  nullum  Latio  clarius  extat  opus,' 

a  substitution  of  salient  words  in  tlie  exordium,  for  the  proper 
name  of  the  Aeneis,  from  which  tlie  commentator  remains  yet 
to  be  found  hardy  enough  to  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  Ovid 
regarded  either  the  words  italiam  fato  profugus,  or  the  words 
ALTAE  MOExiA  ROMAE,  as  thc  first  words  of  the  poem ;  and  (b)  by 
the  so  general,  and,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  laudable  practice 
of  writers,  to  substitute  for  the  names,  wliether  of  their  own 
works  or  the  works  of  otliers,  equivalents  suggested  bv  the 
subject  matter,  in  preference  to  equivalents  formed  out  of  first 
words  or  out  of  words  culled  from  among  the  first;  Ovid 
{Trist  J^,  535): 

**nec  logitur  pars  uUa  magis  do  corpuro  toto, 

qnam  nou  Icgitimu  focdero  iuuctus  amor," 

where  "non  legitimo  foedere  iuuetus  amor"  is  an  equivalent  for 
"Fourth  book  of  the  Aencis,"  as  much  more  elegant  than  "At 
regiua  gravi,"  had  Ijeen,  as  (Martial  14,  184): 

....  "Priami  regnis  inimicus  Ulysses," 

is  a  more  elegant  equivalent  for  "Odyssey,"  than  AvSoa  [Jiot  sv- 
v£7:£,  _Mou<7a,  or  any  translation  of  AvSpa  [/.ot  svvctts,  Alouaa,  had 
been.  And  fourthly,  with  pretty  much  tlie  same  vis  consequen- 
tiac  with  which  it  is  deducible  from  Sidonius  ApoUinaris's 
{Carm.3,  1): 

'Niuld  fuccrct  lactas  segctcs,  quod  tcmpus  amnudum 
niessibiU)  et  gregibus,  vitibus  atque  apibus, 
ad  Maeccnatis  quondam  sunt  edita  nomeu: 

hinc  Maro  post  audes  anna  virumque  loqui.", 

that  Sidoniufe  in  the  words  "arma  vinmique"  points,  not  to  a 
poem  of  the  first  verses  of  which  "arma  virumque"  arc  pregnant 
words,  but  to  a  poem  of  which  "arma  virumque"  are  the  very 
first  words,  may  also  be  deduced  a  conclusion  altogether  incom- 
patible with  such  deduction,  viz.  that  Sidonius  in  the  words 
"Hinc  Maro  post  audes"  points,  not  to  the  liistorical  fact  that 
the  Aeneis  was  subsequent  in  point  of  time  to  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics,  but  to  Virgil's  own  statement  (viz.  in  the  at  nunc  of 
the  introductory  verees),  that  he  sang  his  epic  poem  after  he 
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had  first  sung  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  But  enough  of  such  ar- 
^ment ;  no  matter  in  what  sense  the  words  arma  virumque  have 
been  quoted  either  by  the  learned  bishop  of  Arvernia,  in  the 
just  cited  passage,  or  by  the  facetious  Burdigalensis,  in  his 
so  similar 

"anna  viramquo  docciis,  atqiic  arma  virumque  peritus^ 
iiou  duxi  nxorein,  sed  maf^ie  arma  domum.", 

or  bv  the  other,  above  cited  writers  more  nearly  contemporary 
widi  Virgil  himself,  the  veiy  utmost  shown  by  those  quotations, 
or  that  can  be  shown  by  any  number  of  such  quotations,  is  the 
existence  from  the  earliest  times,  perhaps  even  from  the  date  of 
the  author's  death,  of  an  Aeneis  without  the  introductoiy  verses, 
a  fact  undisputed,  nay  affimied  and  maintained  even  by  those 
wlio  no  less  affirm  and  maintain  that  the  Aeneis  did  not  so  come 
into  the  world  from  the  creative  hand  of  its  author  and  parent 
but  only  from  the  nmtilating  hands  of  its  godfathers,  and  that, 
cuexistent  with  such  mutilated  Aeneis,  but— partly  on  account 
of  imperial  influence,  partly  on  account  of  the  invariable  pre- 
dominance of  coarse  taste  over  refined — far  less  in  vogue,  there 
was  alwavs  the  uncastratcd  Aeneis  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
Virgil,  that  uncastratcd  Aeneis  which  (a  remarkable  example 
and  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  decide  the  whole  question) 
we  find  ((noted  in  one  of  his  works  (Inst.  Gramm.,  see  §  1 
above)  by  the  same  Priscian,  whom,  in  another  of  his  works 
f Formula  Inivrrog,,  see  §  1  above),  we  find  quoting  the  cas- 
trated. 

But  there  is  another  ancient  passage  which  the  champions  of 
an  Aeneis  commencing  with  arma  viRUMguE,  cite  even  more 
triumphantly  than  any  of  those  already  discussed,  viz.  Ovid, 
Trisf.2,533: 

"ct  tamen  iUe  tuae  fclix  Aenuidos  auctor 
coutalit  ill  Tyrios  anua  virumijue  toros; 
nee  legitur  pars  uUa  uiagis  de  cori)ore  toto, 
quam  nou  legitimo  fuedere  iunctus  amor/' 

This  passage,  it  is  insisted,  testifies  still  more  loudly  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  to  an  Aeneis  commencing  with  arma  virumque, 
in  as  much  as  it  testifies  to  an  Aeneis  in  which  arma  virumque 
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means  warrior,  and  arma  virumque  ceases  to  mean  warrior,  as 
soon  as  it  is  preceded  by  ille  e«o  and  companions.  To  be  sure; 
but  it  is  to  an  Aeneis  in  tlie  hands  of  Ovid  it  testifies,  not  at  all 
to  an  Aeneis  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Virgil.  The  question  of 
the  removal  of  the  four  verses  by  Varius  and  Tucca  remains 
absolutely  unafi'ected,  untouched  by  this  testimony  of  the  Tristia, 
as  it  remains  unaflFected,  untouched  by  Persius's  famous 

**Anna  viram,  nonnc  hoc  spumosum  ?'* 

by  Macrobius's  (Saturn,  5,  2)  less  famous  but  no  less  explicit 
"Nee  illud  cum  cura  magna  relaturus  sum,  licet,  ut  existimo, 
non  omnibus  observatum,  quod  cum  prime  versu  promisisset, 
producturum  sese  de  Troiae  litoribus  Aeneam : 

TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AIJ  ORIS 
ITALIAM,  FATO  PROFUOUS,  LAVIXAQl'K  VESIT 
LITORA) 

ubi  ad  lanuam  narrandi  venit,  Aeneae  classem  non  de  Troia, 
sed  de  Sicilia  producit",  and  by  Priscian's  parsing,  in  his  For- 
nmla  Interrogandi,  of 

ARMA  VIRUMQUE  CANO  TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS, 

as  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis.  The  Aeneis  to  which  all  four  wit- 
nesses refer,  is,  no  doubt,  an  Aeneis  without  the  four  verses,  but 
whether  because  those  verses  had  not  yet  been  put  to  it,  or 
whether  because,  having  originally  formed  part  and  parcel  of  it, 
they  had  been  already  removed  by  Tucca  and  Varius  (the  entire 
matter  and  nucleus  of  the  question),  remains,  in  three  of  the 
cases,  no  less  in  the  dark  than  if  there  liad  been  no  testimony 
at  all,  either  of  the  Tristia,  or  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  or  of  the 
Saturnalia,  on  the  subject,  while  the  fourth  case  (Priscian  s)  is 
in  itself  no  less  indubitable  evidence  of  the  existence  in  Pris- 
cian's time,  and  of  the  recognition  by  Priscian,  of  an  Aeneis 
commencing  with  h.le  ego,  than  of  the  existence  in  Priscian's 
time  and  of  the  recognition  by  Priscian  of  an  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  ARMA  VIRUMQUE  (scc  §  1  abovc).  Now  the  other  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  adduced  in  proof  of  the  aboriginal  com- 
mencement of  the  Aeneis  with  the  words  arma  virumque  being, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  still  less  conclusive  than  even  this  of  the 
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Tristia,  or  that  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  or  tliat  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, or  that  of  tlie  Formiihi  Iiiterrogandi — nay,  two  of  the  four 
[viz,  that  of  Propertius  and  that  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris)  testify- 
ing to  the  introductorj^verses  with  quite  as  much  clearness  and 
certainty  as  they  testify  to  a  commencement  of  the  poem  with 
ARMA  viRUMQUE,  and  the  assumption  that  either  of  the  remaining 
two,  viz.  either  MartiaFs  or  that  of  the  Aniores,  testifies  at  all  to 
a  commencement  of  the  poem  with  arma  virumque,  involving, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  absurdity — it  follows  that  antiquity  affords 
no  particle  of  evidence,  not  even  so  much  as  report  or  whisper, 
tliat  the  Aeneis,  as  left  to  us  by  ^^irgil,  commenced  with  the 
words  AK3IA  virumqi:e,  or  that  the  so  circumstantial  account  of 
Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius,  of  its  commencement  with  ille  ego, 
and  of  the  removal  of  four  verses  bv  Tucca  and  Varius,  is  a 
mere  idle  myth.  Even  were  the  evidence  of  the  Tristia,  Satires 
of  Persius,  Saturnalia,  and  Fornmla  Interrogandi,  not  the  only 
evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  an  Aeneis  commencing  with 
the  words  ARMA  virumque,  even  were  we  to  admit,  what,  as  we  have 
above  seen,  is  inadmissible,  viz.  that  not  only  Ovid  in  his  Tristia, 
but  Ovid  in  his  Amores,  Propertius,  Martial,  Ausonius,  and  even 
Saleius  Bassus  quote  from  an  Aeneis  so  conmiencing,  still  the 
fact  remains  to  be  sBown  that  the  Aeneis  came  from  the  hands 
<»f  Virgil  in  this  form  and  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated 
bv  Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius  to  have  come  from  them.  This 
being  only  to  be  shown  from  the  intrinsic  merits  (the  MSS.  are 
all  of  too  recent  date  to  show  anything),  and  the  intrinsic  merits 
being,  as  we  have  seen  (§  1  and  2  above),  against  arma  virumqie 
and  for  ille  ego,  the  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  the  Aeneis 
as  it  c^me  from  the  hands  (5f  Virgil  connuenced,  not  with  arma 
viRrMQUE,  but,  with  ille  ego,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Priscian,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  quotes  both  Aeneides  indif- 
ferently, the  only  ancient  authors  who  can  be  proved  to  qiu)te 
from  an  Aeneis  beginning  with  arma  virlmque,  quoted  from  it, 
either  because  they  knew  of  no  other,  never  had  seen,  perhaps 
never  had  even  so  much  as  heard  of,  the  removed  verses,  those 

m 

verses  so  expressive  of  the  moving  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  every 
poets  heart,  and  especially  of  Virgil's,  the  "victor  virum  volitare 
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per  ora/'  or,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  those  verses,  despised 
them,  and,  agreeing  in  taste  with  our  own  Dry  den*  and  our 
own  Heyne,**  thanked  Varius  and  Tucea  for  removing  verses 
whose  only  eflfect  was  to  deprive  the  poe^i  of  the  eclatant  com- 
mencement: ARMA  viRUMQUE  CANO ;  Scrv.  (cd.  Liou):  "qua  causa 
illi,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quattuor  versus  detracti  sunt;  scilicet,  ut 
causa  operis  obtineret  principium." 


*  Sir  W.  Scott's  edition,  vol.  14,  p.  225: 

*'I  liave  omitted  the  four  preliminary  lines  of  the 
**first  Aencid,  because  I  think  them  inferior  to 
"any  four  others  in  the  whole  poem,  and  conse- 
"quently    believe    they   are   not   Virgil's." 

[Even  if  the  premiss  were  true,  the  conclusion  is  false — non  sequitur.  But  the 
premiifs  is  not  true;  the  linos,  so  far  from  being  inferior  to  any  others  in  the 
I)oem,  are  quite  equal  to  the  general  run  of  Virgil's  verses  C^n  his  ipsis  miror 
qui.  factum  sit  ut  viri  doctissimi  non  aguoverint  orationis  vim  et  elegantiam," 
Wagn.  1832.  "nee  quidquam  continent  quod  non  Virgilianum  ceuseri  liceat,^' 
Forbiger),  as  much  as  is  to  be  expected  of  commencing  lines,  always  and  of  ne- 
cessity, on  account  of  their  peculiar  position,  peculiarly  difficult  of  composition.] 

**There  is  too  great  a  gap  betwixt  the  adjective 
'*viciNA  in  the  second  line,  and  the  substantive 
'*ARVA  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  which  keeps 
**his  meaning  in  obscurity  too  long,  and  is  cou- 
"trary    to    the    clearness   of  his   styl«.'' 

[Even  a  much  greater  interval  between  ad^'ective  and  substantive  is  of  so  ordi- 
nary, occurrence  in  Virgil  (^Aen.  5,  448: 

....  "ut  quondam  cava  concidit  aut  Erymantho 

aut  Ida  in  magna  radicibns  enita  piuus." 
where  the  interval  between  ^cava'  and  'piuus',  is  of  nine  words,  or  nearly  double 
as  great  as  the  interval  complained  of;  7,  64 : 

"huius  apes  sum  mum  densae,  mirabile  dictu, 

stridore  ingenti  liquidum  trans  aethcra  vectae 

ob.sedere  apicem,"  • 

where  the  interval  between  'summunr  and  ^apicem'  is  of  ten  words,  or  double  as 
great;  Ofonj.  2,  127: 

"quo  non  pracscntius  ullum, 

pocula  si  (piando  sacvae  infecerc  novercac, 

miscueruntque  herbal,  ct  non  innoxia  verba, 

auxilinm  venit.  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena." 


**  "iLLE  EGO.  Vulgaris  sententia  est  quatuor  hos  versus  auctorem  habuisse 
Virgilium,  >cd  a  Vario  esse  sublatos.  Quod  si  ita  res  &e  habuit,  acutior  8an» 
Varius  Virgilio  fuit."    Heyne. 
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if,  with  all  the  concessions  just  made  to  the  partisans  of  an 
Aeneis  commencing  with  arma  virumqub — concessions  to  which 
those  partisans  are  not  entitled,  and  which  should  not  be  made 
—the  scale>  nevertheless  preponderates  so  heavily  on  the  side  of 
an  Aeneis  commencing  with  ille  e(*o,  how  much  more  does  it 
not  preponderate  on  the  same  side,  how  entirely  does  not  an 

Aen.  3,  179: 

m 

"at  gravis  ut  fundo  vix  tandem  redditus  iino  est 
iam  senior,  xnadidaque  flueus  in  veste  Menoetes," 
io  each  of  which  the  interval  is  of  fourteen  words,  or  nearly  three  times  as  great) 
that  it  is  difticult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  assertion  had  ever  read  either 
the  Aeneis  or  the  Georgics  in  the  original.] 

**UT  QUAMVis  AVIDO   is  too   amhitious  an  ornament 
♦'to    be    his/' 

[How  is  AVIDO,  applied  to  coLONo,  a  more  ambitious  ornament  than  *avari* 
Applied  to  *agricolae/  Georg.  1,  47  f  or  how  is  it  an  ambitious  ornament  at  all? 
Do  not  the  similar  epithets  avido  and  ♦nvari*  applied  respectively  to  the  similar 
<iobjects  COLONO  and  *agricolae/  and  forming  parts  of  sentences  tallying  so  per- 
fectly as 


.    .   .  VICINA  COEGl 
IT  QUAMVI8  AVlDO  PABER£3(T  ARVA  COLONO, 


and 


t*: 


'ilia  seges  dcmum  votis  rcspondet  avari 

agricolae/* 
(finnt  rather  to  one  common  origin,  than  to  two  distinct,  unlike,  and  unequal  ori- 
gins? Methinks  Dr>'den  should  have  better  known  what  ambitious  ornament  is, 
triamples  of  such  ornament  being  afforded  by  almost  every  line  of  his  own  poetry, 
whether  ori^nal  or  translated.  See  Kem.  on  **Ubi  tot  Simois"  etc.  vers.  104,  and 
lirytlen's  translation  of  these  same  four  introductory  lines  of  the  Aeneis,  below.] 

"and  GRATUM  OPUS  AGRicOLiB  are  all  words 
** unnecessary,  and  independent  of  what  he  had 
"said    before." 

[The  conclusion  intended,  but  omitted,  to  be  drawn,  "and  therefore  not  Virgirs," 
i"  a  Don-nequitur,  until  it  is  first  shown  that  Virgil  never  wrote  words  which  were 
uD necessary,  and  independent  of  what  he  had  said  before.  If  Virgil  did  not,  at 
least  Virgil's  master,  Theocritus,  did,  whoso  precisely  similar  words  (Idyll.  22^ 
4^:  Aa7:2'.;  ^iXa  spya  [xsAi'Taat;,  interjected  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  are  as 
vbilly  unnecessary,  and  independent  of  what  goes  before,  as  those  in  question. 
But  neither  the  words  in  question,  nor  the  similar  words  of  Theocritus,  are  either 
unnecessary,  or  independent  of  what  g<»es  before.  The  words  in  (question  are 
:iece«^ry  to  express  the  thought,  that  the  Georgics  had  not  been  a  thrown-away 
labor,  but  useful,  and  therefore  acceptable,  to  agriculturists;  and  the  words  of 
Theocritus  are  necessary  to  express  the  thought,  that  the  flowers  of  which  he  was 
speaking  were  not  there  for  nothing,  but  supplied  honey  to  the  bees.  The  words 
in  question,  so  far  from  being  independent  of  those  which  go  before,  are  suggested 
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Aeneis  commencing  with  arm  a  viiumqie  kick  the  beam,  when, 
confronting  the  testimony  of  the  Tristia,  in 

'•fontulit  in  Tvrios  nrina  viruimiuo  tf»ro;»/* 

witli  the  testimony  of  tlie  Amores,  In 

"Titynis  ot  sogi-tos  AoiU"i>ique  arma  legentur," 

we  find  the  most  weighty  witness  for  an  Aeneis  connnencing 
with  ARMA  viRUMQiE  tcrgivcrsating,  now  swearing  that  he  un- 


by  them,  and  ^Und  in  the  clo«<ost  relation  t«»  thoni,  in  so  close  relation  that,  sej)n- 
rated  from  them,  they  l(»se  sen>e  altogether:  ftnd  the  same  is  tnie  of  the  words  of 
'nic(»cntns,  which  are  also,  taken  by  tliem«.elve!*.  devoid  of  meaning,  but,  like 
those  in  qiie.stiifn,  derive  an  appropriate  meaning  fn»m  their  very  dependence 
on,  and  Oi>nnl^xion  with,  the  words  which  immediately  precede. J 

''HORUKXTIA  MAKTI8  ARMA  i>  w o r -* c  than  anynf  the 
"rest.  IIORUKXTIA  is  such  a  flat  epithet  a-*  Tully 
"  w  o  u  1  i\  h  a  V  o  ;r  i  v  c  n  us  in  h\  <  v  c  r  s  <^  •*.  It  is  a  m  ere 
'•filler  to  st(»p  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter,  and 
'*ci»nn«.*ct   the    pnsface    to   the   work   of   Virfril." 

|The  words  miirht  be  "worse  than  any  of  t  lie  re^^t"  and  yet  >till  be  Vir^ils.  But 
t.hev  arc  not  w«ir>e  than  anv  <»f  the  re>t;  or.  if  thev  are.  in  what  respect  are  thev? 
h»)rrens  is  one  of  the  very  c<inimonest  of  Virj^'ilian  oj)ilhet>;  applied  to  a  stubble 
lield,  to  a  serpent,  to  a  boar,  to  the  hut  of  Koniulus,  to  ilens  of  wild  boasts,  to 
bramblci.  to  thistles,  to  javelius.  why  i>  it  a  mere  st«ip-gaj)  when  applied  to 
arms?  Is  it  not  to  arm>  tin*  epithet  is  peculi.irly  applicable V  are  not  anns  par 
excellence  horrentia?  Who  but  Virgil  liluiself  ^ays  "horrentes  Marte 
Latinos"  f^Aeii.  ltl,2:S7),  and  "ferreus  hastis  ll..rrer  au'er'  (ll^iinl).  and  "stric- 
tistiue  seges  niucronibus  horret  Ferre.a*"  (V2,  (i(j'it,  and  *'densis(pie  virum  >*»ges 
horruit  hasti>"  (Geory.  2,  l-i2J.  and  **den.so.>  arie  jit«|ue  In'rrentibu-*  hastis"  (Aeu. 
W,  11  >J.  and  '*arma  Horrendum  sonuere"  /V,  '.'jl)f  wln»  but  Virtjil  himself 
says  "aspera  Martis  Pu-rna"  (12^  I24J.  and  "duri  Martis  in  armis"  /"Krl.  10.  4i)? 
and  what  hand  so  likelv  to  have  written  hurkknti.v  martis.  a-i  the  same  hand 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  wr«)te  akma?| 

'*Our  author  seems   to   sound  a    chary;e.  and   hej^iiis 

"like    the    clanjjor    of   a     trumpet: 

ARMA  Vllll'Mi^TK  (AXO  TRoIAK  <iVl   I'UIMI  S  All  ORIS 

"scarce  a  word  without  an  V.  and  the  vowels,  for 
"the    jjreater   part,   sonort)Us."' 

|So.  the  four  verb's  rejected,  the  poem  besjfins  witli  a  cliar«:»».  wirhtrun;pot  clan;?, 
with  a  noble  line  full  of  litera  latrans  and  sonorous  vowel,  and  in  order  that  it 
mav  so  besfin.  we  are  to  reita-t  the  l'i»ur  verse.^.  Verv  well,  if  onlv  we  hail 
arrived  at  the  beLrinninK  of  the  poeui;  but  we  an*  not  there  yet.  wr  are  only 
in  the  argument  (.see  kem.  1,  1 — l.O):  the  sinc<'r  has  not  yet  beiyun  to 
sing,  is  but  tunin;j:  his  instrument,  but  prelr.diir^.  By  :ind  by.  he  will 
invoke  his  Muse  (misa  mihi  ('ai  ssas  mkmoua).  ;»ud,  havii'g  invi.ke«i  hi-*  Mu-e, 
then  at  last  begin  U>  sing,  begin  the  jjoem :  t'uhs  A^■TIQT■.A  ft  it.  and  so  forth  to 
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derstands  arma  in  the  commencement  of  the  Aeneis  as  forming 
part  and  parcel  of  the  compound  expression  arma  virumque 
meaning  warrior,  and  then  again  swearing  that  he  understands 
the  same  arma  as  separate  and  distinct  from  viri:m  and  meaning 
wars;  in  other  words,  now  quoting  from  an  Aeneis  commencing 
with  ARMA  VIRUMQUE,  and  then  again  from  an  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  iLLE  E(;o,  or,  if  always  quoting  from  an  Aeneis  begin- 
uing  with  arma  virumque,  so  unable  to  determine  the  sense  in 

the  end.    Maladroit  poet,  to  waste  his  trumpet  claii^,  his  Balaklava  cliargo,  on  a 
mere  preliminary  reconnaissance,  not  reserve  it  for  the  real  encounter!] 
**The     pre  facer    began    with     ille    koo,    which    ho 
"was    constrained   to    patch    up    in    the    fourth    line 
''with    AT    NUNC,    to    make   the    sense    cohere;    and 
**if  both    these    words    are    not    notorious    botches, 
**I    am  much    deceived,    though   the  French    trans- 
"lator    thinks    otherwise." 
["much  deceived,"  in  sooth,  and  neither  for  the  first  nor  for  the  last  time.     We 
may  safely  pit  the  French  translator's  opinion,  whoever  the  French  translator 
may  have  been,  against  Drydeu's,  and   then  strike  both  quantities  out  of  the 
e«(uation.] 

'*For    my    own    part    I     am    rather    of    the    opinion 
"that     they    were    added     by     Tucca    and     Varius, 
•*than    retrenched.*' 
[in  other  words,  the  very  Hrst  act  of  the  imi)erial  commissioners,  was  outrage- 
*<u£>ly  to  violate  their  commission :  ''Nihil  igitur  auctore  Augusto  Varius  addidit, 
Huud  ct  Mam  praeceperat,  sed  summatini  emondavit,"  Tib.  Donatus;  ''Augustus 
vero  ne  tantum  opus  periret,  Tuccam  et  Varium  hac  lege  ju.ssit  emeudare,  ut  su- 
p4;rflaa  dcmereut;  nihil  adderent  tamen,"  Serv.] 

*'I   know    it   may   be    answered,    by    such    as     think 

"Virgil    the    author   of   the  four  lines,    that    he   as- 

"serts    his    title    to    the    Aeneis,    in    the    beginning 

"of  this  work,  as    he   did   to  the   two   former  in  th«? 

"last   lines  of  the  fourth  Get)rgic.'' 

[Exactly  so;  and  why  not?   what  more  likely  than  that  he  should  follow  his 

own  precedent?    Most  men  are  fond  of  doing  what  they  did  before;   driven  by 

similar  causes,  fall  into  action  similar  to  their  previous.     So  much  is  this  the 

care,  that  it  is  an  axiom  of  all  courts  of  justice,  that  every  man  is  to  be  judged 

by  his  own  antecedents.] 

"1  will  not  reply  otherwise  to  this  than  by  de- 
"siring  them  to  compare  these  four  lines  with 
"the  four  others  which  we  know  are  his,  be- 
'* cause  no  poet  but  he  alone  could  write  them.  If 
"they  cannot  distinguish  creeping  from  flying, 
"let  them  lay  down  Virgil  and  take  up  Ovid,  de 
"Pontii,   in   his   stead.*' 
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which  those  words  are  used,  as,  at  one  time  to  understand  them 
to  be  united  together  in  the  sense  of  warrior,  and,  at  another 
time,  to  imderstand  them  to  stand  separate  and  to  mean  wars 
ami  the  fnan^  and  so,  unintentionally  giving  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  the  witness-box? 

If  exception  be  taken  to  the  preceding  argument,  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  equivalents  for  the  name  of  the  work  have 
been  taken  from  verses  subsequent  to  those  disputed,  none  from 
the  disputed  verses  themselves,  the  rejoinder  is  obvious,  that 
no  equivalents  were,  or  could  be,  aflForded  by  verses  treating 

[a  ven*  little  more  of  this  mens  diviuior,  this  high,  diyinc^  poetic  instinct 
with  wliich  there  is  no  arf^uing  and  against  which  there  is  no  appeal,  had  assuredly 
discovered  for  Dryden  that  not  merely  the  four  intn)ductory ,  but  all  the  verses 
of  the  Acncis  were  unworthy  of  Virpil,  and  therefore  not  by  any  possibility  Vir- 
gil's, and  so,  at  one  and  the  .same  time,  spared  him  all  trouble  of  translation  and 
won  for  him  a  fame  more  glorious  than  oven  Pccrlkamp's  or  Gruppe's.] 

**My    master    needed    not    the     assistance     of    that 
*'j>reliminary    poet    to    prove    his    claim." 

[Petitio  principii ;  that  the  verses  arc  those  of  a  pr^liminar}'  poet,  not  Virgir.-* 
own;  a  petitio  principii  too,  foreign  from  the  argument,  which  is  not  whether 
his  master  had  need  of  a  prcliminar^'  poet  to  prove  his  claim,  but  whether  his 
master  had  need  of  preliminary  vorstis  (by  himself  or  by  another  poet)  to 
prove  his  claim. J 

**IIis   own    majestic   mien   discovers    him    to   be   the 
'^king,    amidst    a    thousand    courtiers." 

|Aye,  if  all  men  had  the  discernment  of  a  Dr^'den,  and  there  were  not  so  many 
fit  only  to  read  Ovid.  Well  aware  how  far  this  is  from  being  the  case,  the 
author  of  the  Gcorgics,  instead  of  relying  on  his  majestic  mien  to  declare  him 
every  inch  a  king,  sets  the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  haiul,  and  cries: 
**gare  qui  touche,"     Why  may  not  the  author  of  the  Aeneis  <lo  the  same?1 

*'It    was    a     superfluous     office,     and     therefore     I 

**wi»uld    not    set    tliosc  verses    in    t In^   front    of  Vir- 

"gil.    but    have    rejected    them  to    my  own  preface: 

I,  who  before  with  tthepherda  iu  the  grovoH 

unnf  to  my  oaten  pipe  iheir  rural  loves, 

and,  issuing  thenco,  conipolled  the  ncighbourinur  ^^1^ 

a  plenteous  crop  of  rising  c«>rn  to  yield. 

manured  the  glebe  and  stocked  the  fruitful  plain 

(a  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain),  etc. 

"If   there   be    not  a  tolerable  line    in  all  these  six, 
"the  pre  t'acer  gave  nie  no  occasion  to  wri  t  e  be  ttor." 

[Poor,  relegated  verses,  I  pity  you ;  though  there  is  not  one  good  line  among  you, 
1  pity  you.    Nay,  I  don't  know  but  I  pity  you  most,  just  because  there  is  not  one 
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not  at  all  of  the  work,  but  only  of  the  author,  still  less  by  verses 
Trliieh  having  been  studiously  suppressed,  were  not,  unless  in  a 
rare  case  and  after  difficult  search,  forthcoming. 

Future  editors  of  Virgil,  should  words  of  mine  ever  reach 
your  ears,  I  warn  you  against  separating  these  four  verses  and 
placing  them  apart,  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  Aeneis, 
like  a  vanguard  or  picket  in  front  of  an  army.  If  my  arguments 
have  failed  to  convince  you,  if  ye  still  agree  with  Heyne  and  so 
many  of  your  predecessors,  that  the  verses  are  spurious  and 
form  no  part  of  the  poem,  banish  them  altogether;  what  business 
have  they  there?  dare  not— even  though  it  be  in  diflFerent  type 

goi.id  line  among  you;  sent  out  uf  the  vcr}'  society  where  you  were  so  much  at 

home — where  there  were  so  many  like  you,  so  many  to  keep  you  in  countenance ! 

— put  into  Coventry,  ostracized,  banished  to  pine  alone  without  so  much  as  one 

^i>od  line  among  you  to  save  appearances,  to  recommend  you  to  any  one !  I  wish 

1  could  help  you ;  i>erhaps  I  can ;  let  me  try : 

I,  whu  before  with  shepherds  in  the  groves 
tang  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 
accompanied  myself  upon  my  oat 
and  sung,  at  once,  and  oaten-piped  the  note- 
as  some  defi  smoker  in  his  teeth  is  bold, 
eren  while  ho  talks,  tobacco  pipe  to  hold, 
and  talks  and  smokes  at  once,  I  piped  away, 
and  sung,  at  the  same  time,  of  Mellbay 
and  Tityrus,  and  poured  the  tender  lay, 
spread  with  guano  thick  the  neighbouring  field, 
and  bade  the  desert  a  rich  harvest  yield  : 
a  welcome  poem  to  the  greedy  swain, 
skilled  to  scan  verse  no  less  than  winnow  grain. 
Bat  now  I  sing  of  filibustering  Bfars 
and  wounds  and  deeds  of  arms,  and  horrid  wars, 
and  the  hold  hern  whom  the  Fates,  of  yore, 
and  haughty  Juno,  unrelenting  more 
than  oven  the  Fates,  across  the  billows*  roar 
exiled  from  Troy  to  the  Lavinian  shore ; 
long  laborK  both  by  sea  .ind  land  he  bore— 

Bravo  I  there  arc  verses  need  not  be  relegated  to  a  preface,  verses  with  plenty  of 
rs  in  them.  If  those  verses  don't  sound  a  cluirgc,  I  don't  know  what  a  charge 
}i.  Besides  they  are  intelligible  verses,  and  explain  what  is  ratiier  obscure  in 
the  «jrigiual,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  sing  to  his  own  piping,  to  pipe  and 
^lng  at  once — to  whittle  and  chair  meal,  as  the  sa^nng  is.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
could  do  it;  only  Virgil  himself,  the  king  amidst  a  thousand  courtiers. J 

Stabile  Pezzini,  ai  CavaUggieri^  Livorno,  Mar.  IS.  1867. 
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and  at  the  Interval  of  a  blank  space— to  place  in  apposition  with 
VirgiFs  verses,  spurious  verses  not  only  in  construction  with 
them,  but  materially  nflfectlng  and  even  deteninning  their  sense. 
Ye  will  then  at  least  neither  have  deceived  nor  puzzled  your 
readers,  neither  have  led  theni  to  beheve  that  to  be  Virgil's 
which  ye  don't  yourselves  believe  to  be  his,  nor  have  set  them 
on  the  vain  inquiry  why  an  apodosis  has  been  thus  separated 
from  its  protasis,  a  substantive  from  its  adjective,  and  a  sen- 
tence divided  into  two  halves  the  tirst  of  which  is  nonsense 
without  the  second,  and  the  second  of  which  can  by  no  possibil- 
ity have  its  meaning  determined,  without  the  first.  Follow  not 
therefore,  future  editors,  I  beseech  you,  the  example  set  you  by 
Heyne :  let  not  your  act  stand  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  your 
conscientious  opinion,  but  with  Diyden,  Wakefield,  Voss,  Rib- 
beck,  and  Conington,  eliminate  the  verses  altogether.  What 
matter  that  the  sense  of  akma  viiu mqie  can  by  no  possibility  be 
determined  without  them  V  lot  others  see  to  that :  be  ye  consis- 
tent with  yourselves  and  conscientious.  Still  more  1  warn  you, 
if  your  case  is  the  opposite  one,  not  to  follow  that  same  fatal 
example  set  you  by  Heyne.  If,  whether  directed  by  your  own 
independent  judgment  or  persuaded  by  my  arguments,  ye  have 
come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  verses  are  genuine, 
beware,  tenfold  more  beware,  of  separating  them  from  the  ad- 
joining context,  and  setting  them  to  stand,  dislocated,  apart.  If 
they  are  genuine,  if  Virgil  has  commenced  his  poem  with  them, 
what  right  have  ye  to  cut  the  head  off  the  shoulders,  and,  pre- 
senting the  bodiless  head  and  the  headless  trunk  to  the  reader, 
bid  him  unite  them  ?  even  if  ye  have  the  right,  in  vain  ye 
bid  him: 

**iaci't  in^riMis  litoif  tniiicus 
avulsunniue  humoris  caimt.'' 

This  is  what  Wagner  has  done ;  take  his  "curavit  G.  P.  H 
Wagner,"  and  look  at  his  handy  work  ;  see  how  the  four  verses 
stand  separated  from  the  context,  not  even  like  a  head  separated 
from  the  shoulders,  but  like  a  head  which  belonged  to  other 
shoidders,  and  avoid  his  example  ten  times  more  than  even 
Heyne's.     Nor  is  this,  chance,  or  the  bungling  of  a  printer  who 
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might  have  printed  after  the  Heynian  original.  Wagner  himself 
shall  testify  whose  the  unmitigated  barbarism  is :  "Virgilii  esse 
hos  versus  censeo;  retinui  tamcn,  quum  ipsum  Aeneidis  opus 
hoc  versu  inchoetur  arma  virumquk  cano,  typorum  diversitatem, 
qua  Heynius  exprimendos  curaverat."    As  if  the  "ipsum  opus 
Aeneidis"  commenced  with  the  latter  half  of  a  sentence !     Far 
be  t'rom  you,  future  editors,  such  preposterous  proceeding,  such 
stultitication  of  your  own  selves  ;  farther  still,  the  publication  of 
it  to  the  world  either  by  such  statement  as  I  have  just  quoted 
from  Wagner's  edition  of  Heyne,  or  by  such  inscription  placed 
over  the  separated  verses  as  was  sometimes  placed  over  them 
by  incunabula  editors :  "principium  a  tucca  et  varo  [sic]  sub- 
latim'*  (Venice  ed.  of  1502),  a  statement  by  which  readers  were 
infonned  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  both  of  the  displacement 
of  the  verses  by  Varius  and  Tucca,  and  of  the  editor's  dereliction 
of  duty  in  not  replacing  them.  Future  editors  of  Virgil,  your 
path  is  clear;  if,  in  your  deliberate  opinion,  the  verses  are  Vir- 
gil's, give  them  back  to  Virgil,  restore  them  to  the  place  from 
which  they  were  so  wantonly  removed;  if,  on  the  contrary,  your 
deliberate  opinion  be,  that  they  are  not  Virgil's,   content  not 
yourselves  with  removing  them  a  few  steps  with  a  gentle  shove 
of  the  hand,  but  eliminate  the  intruders  altogether 'and  without 
further  ceremony,  and  let  not  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
world,  perhaps  the  finest  poem  in  the  world,  be  any  longer  de- 
formed by  a  huge,  ugly  stumbling-block,  a  "monstinim  horren- 
duni,   informe,   ingens,   cui  lumen  ademptum,"  on  the  very 
threshold.  Ye  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  no  doubt ;  some  of 
you  even  hug  and  kiss  it,  as  a  lover  the  scar  on  the  eyebrow  of 
his  mistress ;  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  a  deformity,  the 
disgust  and  bye-word  of  the  impartial  public,  the  disgrace  of 
Virgilian  literature.     Disestablish  it,  get  rid  of  it  one  way  or 
other  —  if  not  by  the  only  right  way,   consolidation,   even  by 
the  wrong  "way,  expulsion  and  elimination  —  and  let  worshippers 
have  an  open,  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  temple  of  the  God. 
But  I  have  better  hopes  of  you,  future  editors  of  Virgil.  Ye 
will,  indeed,  take  care  that  worshippers  have  a  free,  unobstruct- 
ed entrance  into  the  temple,  but  it  will  not  be  by  making  a- 
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way  with  the  broken  oflf,  dislocated  frontispiece;  it  will  be  by- 
restoring  it  to  its  place ;  ye  are  no  Tuccas  and  Variuses,  no  im- 
perial commissioners  charged  to  remove  the  builder's  (the  future 
God's)  name,  and  substitute  for  it  the  despofs  coat  of  arms,  the 
despot's  own  and  despot's  ancestors'  exploits.  The  temple  is 
indeed  his,  nor  is  the  testimony  to  that  eflfect  to  be  called  in 
question : 

.  .  *S'iridi  in  cAmpo  templum  dc  inHrmore  ponam 
propter  aquam,  tardis  iiif^ens  ubi  flcxibus  errat 
Mincius,  et  tenera  praetexit  arundine  ripus. 
in  medio  mihi  Caesar  erit,  tempi umquc  tenebit. 


in  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoqne  eleplianto 

Gangaridum  faciam,  vietorisquc  arma  Qniriui ; 

atqne  hie  undantcm  bello  magnmnqiic  tluentem 

Nilum,  ac  navali  surgcutes  acre  columuas. 

addnin  urbos  Asiao  domitas  pulsumquc  Niphaten, 

tidentemqno  fuga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis. 

et  duo  rapta  manu  diverso  ex  hoste  tropaea, 

bisque  triumpliatas  utroque  ab  litore  gcntes.  • 

stabunt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  signa, 

Assaraci  proles,  demisisacque  ab  love  gentis 

nomina,  Trosijue  parens,  et  Troiae  Cyntliius  auetor. 

Invidia  infelix  Furias,  amnemque  soverum 

Cocyti  motuet,  tortnsque  Ixionis  angiics, 

immancmqne  rotam,  et  non  exsnpcrabile  isaxum. 

interea  Drj-adum  silvas  saltiis^iue  sequamur 

intactos," 

with  which  compare  Ovid,  Trist.  2^  i^HH  (to  Augustus): 

'*et  tamen  ille  tuae  felix  Aencidos  auctor 
contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virmnque  toros. " 

The  temple  is  the  despot's,  every  thing  within  a  despot's  do- 
minions is,  must  be,  the  despot's,  and  nobody  knew  this 
better  than  Virgil,  nor  any  one  better  than  Virgil,  how  to  evade 
the  difficulty :  "I  might  venture"  (methiuks  I  hear  him),  "might 
venture  to  say  wlio  it  was,  built  so  magnificent  an  edifice."  He 
did  venture,  and  inscribed  the  building  with  his  autograph,  his 
ILLE  EGO,  not  doubting  but  in  time,  when  the  despot  and  all  the 
despot's  dynasty  had  gone  tlie  way,  that  only  way,  wliicli  des- 
pots and  slaves  tread  alike   and  together,  the  temple  would 
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become  his  temple,  and  he,  not  the  despot,  be  worshipped  in  it. 
Alas!  man  proposes,  God  disposes, 

"tho  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
j^ng  aft  a-gley," 

and  scarcely  is  the  breath  out  of  Virgil  when  imperial  commis- 
sioners, appointed  "ut  tantum  opus  summatim  emendarent," 
remove  the  frontispiece,  and  forthwith,  and  so  long  as  there  is 
a  Caesar,  every  eye,  whether  of  worshipper  or  architect,  or 
mere  chance  visitor  and  passer-by,  finds  the  building  perfect, 
nay,  gazes  enraptured  on  the  despoiled  and  mutilated  front. 
But  ye  are  neither  Tuccas  nor  Variuses,  neither  Ovids  nor  Per- 
siuses,  nor  Macrobiuses,  not  even  Serviuses ;  ye  have  no  Caesars 
either  to  fear  or  obey,  and  your  sympathies  arc  all  with  the 
poet;  neither  are  ye  Heynes,  who,  coming  two  thousand  years 
later,  take  the  despoiled  and  mutilated,  for  the  perfect  and  ab- 
(»riginal,  front,  and  finding  the  broken  oflf  fragment  on  the 
threshold,  leave  it  there  however  unconnected  witli  the  building, 
however  obstructive  of  the  entrance,  that  none  may  enter  without 
gazing  at  the  venerable  relic  and  wondering  wliat  brought  it 
there.  Least  of  all  are  ye  Wagners,  who,  recognizing  the  frac- 
ture, and  acknowledging  the  piece  to  be  the  very  broken-off" 
fragment,  leave  it,  nevertheless,  exactly  where  they  found  it, 
for  every  one  who  enters  the  temple  to  stumble  over.  I  have 
l>etter  hopes  of  you ;  despair  less  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Aeneis.  Ye  will  restore  the  fragment  to  its  place,  and  no  longer 
suffer  the  entrance  of  the  temple  built  by  Virgil  to  his  patron 
l>eside  his  native  stream,  to  call  up  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  dilapidated  den  of  Cacus: 

•     •     .     .  *'saxi$  susponsam  hanc  aspice  rupem, 
disicctae  procul  ut  moles,     .... 
et  scopuli  infrentem  trnxere  ruiuam  " 

Rathgar  Road,  Dnhlhi,  Oct  1H6Z 

PdcLZzetta  Taddei,  ai  Cavaleggicri,  Livorno,  Mar,  1869. 
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1—5. 

ILLE  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  GRACILI  M0DULATU8  AVENA 
CARMEN  ET  EGRE88US  6ILVIS  VICINA  COE(H 
UT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PARERBNT  ARVA  COLONO 
GRATUM  OPUS  AGRIC0LI8  AT  NUNC  HORRENTIA  MARTIS 
ARMA  VIRUMQUE  CANO 


imitated  both  by  Spenser  and  Slilton : 

''Lo!  I,  the  niHii  whose  iniiso  whyloinc  cli«l  maske, 
as  time  lier  taught,  in  lowly  shepheard*s  weeds, 
am  now  enforst,  a  farre  uiilittcr  taske, 
f(»r  tnunpets  sterne  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds, 
and  suig  of  knight.V  and  ladies'  gentle  deeds." 

Faerie  Queenf,  /,  7. 

"I  who  ere  while  the  happy  garden  sung 
by  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
recovered  paradise  to  all  mankind 
by  one  man's  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
through  all  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foiled 
in  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repulsed, 
and  Kden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness." 

Parad.  Uf.y,  i,  /. 

ejich,  no  less  than  the  original  from  which  it  is  taken,  a  modest 
as  well  as  dignified  and  happy  comparison  of  a  present  nobler, 
with  a  former  humbler,  subject,  and  strongly  contrasting  with 
the  presumptuous  comparison,  on  the  one  hand,  of  himself  with 
the  authors  of  the  Aeneid  and  the  Odyssey,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  his  hero  Domitian  with  their  respective  heroes,  with 
which  Statins  {Silv.  IV^^,1)  has  the  consummate  effrontery  and 
bad  taste  to  commence  his  Laudes  coenae  Domitiani : 

''Kegia  Sidouiae  con vi via  laudat  Klisae 
<[ui  magnum  Aenean  Laurcntibus  intulit  arvis, 
Alcinoique  dapes  mansuro  carmine  mon^trat 
aequore  qui  multo  reducem  consumpsit  I'lixen; 
ast  ego,  cui  sacrae  Caesar  nova  gaudia  coenae 
nunc  primum,  dominaque  dedit  consurgerc  mensa, 
qua  celcbrem  nira  vota  lyra  ?" 
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.ct  tliusc  whft  miss,  in  the  i)oem8 
^S|ICllsol•  and  Milton,  such  dash- 
•^  commencement  as  is  afforded 
the  Aeneis  by  the  Augustan 
^laught,  AKMA  viRrM*iUK;  those  to 
loni  the  Aeneis  is  no  longer  the 
iieis.  not  even  an  epic  poem,  if 

I 

lummeuce  with  im.e  ego,   begin, 
they  please,  an    English    verse 
halation  of  the  Aeneis  with 
inns  and  the  uuin  I  si)uj^  who  jir$t^ 

let  not  Mr.  Couington  do  so*,  let 
the  modest  no  less  than  judi- 
li?,  the  judicious  no  less  than 
ie»t  and  honorable  a  ithor  of  the 
t  —  the  only  good  —  commentary 
the  Aeneis  which  has  ever  ap- 
r*.*d  in  England ,  let  not  the  poet 
.»ife  oct<»syllabics  make  youth- 
ears  tingle  and  youthful  hearts 
f'b.  in  a  manner  unwonted  since 
time  of  Scott's  Marmion,  let  not, 
ly .  Mr.  i'onington .  a  scholar  at 
:e  and  a  i»oet,  hark  in  with  the 
gar  cr}'.  Let  him  rather  take 
\)  liis  han<l  that  Hrst  strophe  of 

• 

JriMj  and  the  man  I  tiny^  who  first. 
y  Fatf  of  Ilian  realm  amfrced^ 
^  fair  Italiii  ontrard  horc^ 
wd  landttd  on  Laviniunia  shore:  — 
OHj  tosiintj  earth  and  ocean  o'er^ 
■■y  rioUuce  of  heaven,  to  sate 
'til  Juno's  uiifonjetting  hate: 
»Heh  laboured  too  in  battle-field^ 
itirin'j  his  city's  trails  to  build ^ 

and  give  his  Gods  a  home : 
htnct  cotne  the  hardy  Latin  broody 
'fie  ttncient  sires  of  Alba' ft  blood, 

and  lofty-rampired  Rome., 


and  ask  himself,  as  a  po?t,  if 

Anns  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  first, 

be  the  dignified  commencement  of 
a  great  epic  x^o(;m,  and  not  rather 
the  commencement  of  a  sophister's 
exercise.  Let  Mr.  Conington  then 
ask  himself,  as  a  gi*ammarian,  is 
that  commencement  grammatical, 
and,  if  it  be,  what  is  the  antecedent 
to  the  relative  who.  Arms  and  the 
man  ?  Impossible!  unless  Arms  land- 
ed on  Laclniunis  shore-,  unless  Arms 
Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  «>r, 
Bg  violence  of  heaven ,  unless  Arm^ 
Much  laboured  too  in  battle -field, 
Striving  his  city's  walls  to  build,  And 
give  his  Gods  a  home.  Arms  and 
the  man  is  not  the  antecedent  to  the 
relative  ivho;  what  then  is  the  ante- 
cedent? Of  course,  the  man  alone. 
But  the  man  is  not  alone;  the  man 
is  in  company,  in  company  with 
Arms,  bound  to  Arms  by  the  strong- 
est bond  known  to  grammarians, 
the  copula  and.  In  vain  you  lay 
hands  on  him  to  take  him  to  Laei- 
nium's  shore,  leaving  Arm^  behind; 
he  struggles  and  resists,  forbids 
you  to  separate  parties  joined  toge- 
ther in  grammatical  wedlock.  You 
turn  beseechingly  to  Arms.  Arms 
has  a  horror  of  Lavinium's  shore,  a 
horror  of  Long  tossing  earth  and 
ocean  o'er,  will  neither  go  herself  nor 
let  the  man  go  without  her: — ''Those 
whom  grammar  has  joined,  how 
dare  you  attem])t  to  sunder?" 
What  's  to  be  done?  Try  Arms 
again.    Arms   was  not   always  so 
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self  willed,  so  very  headstrong.  A  rms 
was  once  before  persuaded  to  go 
with  the  man : 

"contulit in TyriOB  armavirumquc  torus.'" 

Try  her  again.  Well !  what  does  she 
say  now  V  *'She  says  she  will  go,  but 
only  as  she  went  before ;  she  will  not 
go  as  one  of  a  pair,  but  she  will  go 
identified  with  the  man.  She  thinks 
she  could  so  travel  respectably.  The 
entry,  then,  in  the  travellers*  book 
would  be  no  longer  *Arms  and  the 
man',  it  would  be  ^the  armed  man*, 
*the  warrior.*"  That  's  a  capital 
idea;  women  have  wit  after  all,  no 
matter  what  some  people  say  of  them. 
How  would  it  stand  then  ? 

The  anned  man  I  sing  who  tint, 

That  would  do,  wouldn't  it  ?  There's 
high  authority  for  arm^d: 

*'.She  loaned  againat  the  anndd  man, 
the  f  tatae  of  the  armed  knight."' 

Hut  you  don't  like  it,  I  see.  You 
shake  your  head;  and  I  shake  mine 
too.  Identified  or  not  identified, 
Anns  must  not  over  the  sea,  must 
not  Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean 
o^er.  Arms  must  stay  at  home,  that's 
poz.  Egad !  I  have  it  now.  Another 
attachment  must  be  got  for  Arms, 
Arms  will  let  the  man  go  without 
her,  if  w^e  get  her  a  better  man  at 
home,  a  stronger  liaison  here.  Would 
that    be   possible?    let  me  think: 

INSIONEM  PIETATE  VIKUM  —  GENUS  VliDE 
LATINL'M,  ALDANIQUE  PATRES  ATQUE 
ALTAE  MuENIA  KOMAE.  HoW  cau  WC  CVCr 

come  up  to,  much  less  surpass,  that? 
Hercules  falls  short  of  that.  Stay — 
let  me  think;  no,  it  wouldn't  do: 

"ambo  auimis,  amboinsigucspracstantibus 

armi« ; 
hie  pietate  prior." 


It    wouldn't    do ;   Hector   himself 
wouldn't  do: 

"non  si  ipso  meus  nunc  afToret  Hector.'" 

W^e  must  have  a  God  for  her:  a  Goil 
would  do.  Gods  sometimes  cendes- 
cend  in  tli  is  way.  Mars  might  answer. 
What  would  you  think  of  Mars?  Mars 
is  the  very  thing;  you  would  swear, 
Mars  was  made  for  her;  Mars,  the 
patron  God  not  of  Kome  only,  but 
of  gallantry;  chivalrous  Mars,  the 
paramour  par  excellence,  Venms' 
own  cicisbeo.  And  where  had  Mars 
more  suitable  domina  for  the  nonce 
than  Arms,  Apr/ia  Teuyea?  Put  them 
together  at  once:  martis  arma;  pat; 
the  very  thing;  the  nail  hit  on  the 
head;  no  dictator  could  have  hit  it 
nicer.  Virum,  you  may  go  where  you 
like,  bear  as  much  Long  tossing- 
earth  and  ocean  o'er  as  you  like,  as 
much  Much  laboured  too  in  hcUtle- 
field  as  you  like ,  as  much  Striving 
his  city's  walls  to  build  And  give  his 
Gods  a  home  as  you  like;  not  one 
step  MARTis  ARMA  goes  with  you.  A 
pleasant  journey  and  God  speed,  to 
you,  and  don't  fret.     A  rivederci. 

This  matter  thus  happily  settled, 
and  Mr.  Conington,  as  I  hoped,  per- 
suaded that  iLLE  EGO  would  afford  a 
better  beginning  for  the  third  edition 
of  his  Acneid  than  arma  virumque,  I 
was  proceeding  with  my  next  Re- 
mark, and  had  already  written  *'ille 
EGO— irae;  the  proem,  preface,  or 
argument  of  the  poem,"  when  I  heard 
a  voice  calling  me  back,  and  inquir- 
ing whether  I  had  nothing  further 
to  say  concerning  that  remarkable 
work  of  which  I  had  so  suddenly 
begun,  only  as  suddenly  to  drop,  the 
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discussion,  Mr.  Coniugton's  '^Trans- 
UtioD  of  the  Aeueid  of  Virgil  into 
English  verser  I  was  couscience- 
jtrack,  pat  my  pen  back  into  the 
ink-bottle,  and  began  to  muse.  An 
excursus,  thought  I  to  myself,  is 
always  a  delightful  thing,  whether  it 
be  on  paper  or  on  tetra  firma: 

.  .  .    ^'iuvat  ire  iogis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Caataliam  moIH  divertitur  orbita  clivo," 

and — I  remember  well — the  joyous 
exaltation  with  which  I  used  to  set 
uut  with  Heyne  on  one  of  his  excur- 
sus into  the  environs  of  the  Aeneis, 
was  nothing  less  than  that  with 
which  I  so  often  set  out  from  the  Ca- 
pitol, or  the  Emporio,  or  the  Ponte 
MoUe ,  with  Pietro,  worthy  scion  of 
Salvator,  Rosa,  on  an  exploration  of 
the  Campagna  di  Roma.  Yes,  I  will 
make  an  excursus  into  ^^The  Aeneid 
of  Virgil  translated  into  English 
Terse  by  the  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford." 


The  reader,  no  less  than  the  author, 
of  the  Aeneidea,  will  be  refreshed 
and  amused  by  such  an  excursus, 
and  go  through,  only  with  the  more 
alacrity,  afterwards,  the  graver,  drier 
work  which  is  before  him.  Allons ! 
But  softly,  softly.  Mr.  Conington 
and  I  are  friends.  *  Is  it  right  for  a 
friend  to  break  into,  and  disport 
himself  in,  a  friend's  preserve  ?  Yes, 
perfectly  right,  the  preserve  having 
been,  as  this  preserve  of  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  has  been,  previously  assigned 
over  to  the  public,  made  publici  iuris, 
and  so  become  a  common.  In  this 
common  I  will  take  my  pleasure,  and 
if  Mr.  Conington  by  chance  come 
across  me  in  it  we  will  shake  hands, 
chat  together,  and  part  as  good 
friends  as  ever.  Allons !  allons !  So 
taking  up  my  pen  again,  I  proceeded 
forthwith  in  reply  to  the  voice  which 
had,  so  apropos  and  at  the  right 
moment,  called  me  back  from  the 
new  Remark  1  was  just  commencing. 


EXCURSUS. 


•^The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  translated 
into  English  verse  by  the  Corpus 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,''  is  a  poem  wliich  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  original,  but  it 
is  not  the  Aeneis.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  Aeneis  told  over  in  English  by 


a  troubadour  or  minnesinger,  a  tale 
of  which  the  incidents  alone  are 
Virgil's,  the  rhythm,  style,  and  em- 
bellishments not  only  not  Virgil's, 
but  as  different  from,  as  opposite  to, 
Virgil's,  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
as  uu-Virgilian  an  Aeneis  as  ever 
was  presented  to  the  public  under 


*  Written  in  Leghorn  in  the  spring  of  1869,  my  much  respected  friend  being 

then  not  only  living  and  well,  but  in  the  prime  of  life.  Alas !  in  the  autumn  of  the 

same  year 

'^multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 

nuUi  flebiliur  quam  mihi." 
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the  proud  title  of  a  tninslatiou  of 
the  Acncid  of  Virgil.  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  work  is  a  translation,  if  I  must 
80  call  it,  wliich  does  not  even  bo 
much  as  pretend  to  rej)resent  either 
the  sense  or  the  form  of  the  origi- 
nal. Mr.  Conington  himself  tells 
you  so,  plainly  enough,  in  his  preface : 
"A  translator  not  so  oonstituted*" 
[i.  e.  of  a  different  mental  constitu- 
tion from  Virgil,  who  has  nothing  at 
all  in  him  of  Virgil]  *'will  be  better 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  r  0  s  e  m  b  I  sui  c  e  to  his  author 
})y  apjdying  a  ju'inciple  of  com- 
p  e  n  s  a  t  i  o  n ,  by  strengthening 
his  version  in  anv  wav  best 
suited  to  his  i)Owers,  so  long 
as  it  be  not  rci)ugnant  to  the  genius 
of  tlio  original,  and  trusting  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  scmmi 
to  have  been  cared  for,  th  »ugh  the 
claim.s  of  the  parts  may  ai)pear  to 
have  been  neglected":  in  other 
words:  if  anvwhere  in  mv  transla- 
tion,  the  reader  find  1  have  given 
him  less  than  Virgil,  don't  let  him 
be  uneasy,  he  shall  in  another  place 
have  more  than  Virgil.  And  so 
faithfullv,  so  conscientiously,  has 
Mr.  Conington  kept  his  word,  so  lib- 
erally and  ingeniously  supplied 
with  matter  not  Virgilian  the  defi- 
ciency of  Virgilian  matter  manifest 
everywhere  throughout  th(j  work, 
that  the  reader  unacquainted  with 
Latin,  and  therefore  without  a  touch- 
stone wherewith  to  inform  himself 
whether  the  metal  with  which  he  is 
presented,  be  gold  or  pinchbeck, 
asks  himself  the  ipiestion:  Which 
of  the  two  improbabilities  am  I  to 
choose,  the  improbability  that  Vir- 
gil, living  two  thousand  years  ago 


in  a  totally  different  country  and 
climate,  among  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances, under  totally  different 
institutions,  social,  civil, political  and 
religious — used  in  his  writings  by 
mere  accident  the  identical  rb}-thm, 
style,  thoughts,  images,  and  even 
turns  and  forms  of  expression,  which 
we  have  seen  used  in  our  own  times 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  lays  of 
border  chivalry,  or  the  improbabi- 
lity that  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Mar- 
mion,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  are 
not  original  j^oems  but  mere  copies 
of  the  Aeneis,  theVirgilian  tlioughts, 
the  ^'irgilian  imagery,  the  Virgilian 
rhythm,  adaj)ted  to  Scotch  stories? 
The  reader  who  accepts  Mr.  Coniug- 
ton's  work  as  a  veritable  Aeneis  in 
English,  has  no  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma. Either  Virgil's  immortal 
soul,  when  Virgil  died,  transmigrat- 
ed incog  through  sixty  generations 
of  men,  to  reveal  itself  again  to  the 
world  in  the  airs  and  melodies  which 
were  all  at  once  heard  thrilling 
from  that 

"Harp  of  the  North,  that  mouMcriug  long 

had  hung 
on  the  wych  olm  that  shades  8aint  Fil- 

laji'i  spring,*' 

or  Sir  W.  Scott  was  base  enough  to 
foist  hims(df  upon  the  world  as  the 
composer  of  those  delicious  airs  and 
me'odics  of  which  he  was  no  more 

• 

than  the  performer  on  that  harp  of 
the  north,  wliich  had  so  long  hung 
mouldering  by  Saint  Fillaifs  spring. 
But  nobody  now  believes  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  as  little 
does  now,  or  did  ever,  any  one  be- 
lieve in  any  alloy  of  baseness  in  Sir 
W.  Scott  the  reader,  therefore,  of 
Mr.  Coniiigton's  translation,  however 
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illiterate  he  may  be,  finds  himself 
under  the  necessity   of  regarding 
Mr.  Conington*s  work,  not  as  the 
Aeoeis  of  Virgil  faithfully   done 
into  English  (if  I  may  use  that  rather 
antiquated,    but    more    genuinely 
English  expression  than  transla- 
ted), but  as  th^  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Marmion,  and  the. Lord  of  the  Isles 
carefully  done  into  the  Aeneis;  in 
other  words,  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  English  poetical .  literature ,    in 
which  the  incidents  of  the  Aeneis, 
stripped  of  a  garb  which  the  lapse 
of  two  thousand  years  had  made 
look  a  little  grim  and  old-fashioned, 
and  tastefully  dressed    up    in  the 
picturesque    costume    of   Metrical 
Romance,  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
take  their   place   on  the  drawing- 
room   or  boudoir  table,    between 
Lalla  Rookh  and  Hiawatha.    Hear 
Mr.  Conington  himself:  '*It  is  true 
ofcourse  that  if  Homer's  heroes  arc, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Arnold  so  strongly 
contends,  not  mosstroopers,  Virgirs 
have  still  less  ofthe  Border  character; 
but  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
importing  a  few  unseasonable  asso- 
ciations than  to  sacrifice  the  living 
character  of  the  narrative  by  making 
it  stiff  and  cumbrous."    And  again: 
^Eren  the  simpler  peculiarities  of 
Virgil's  style,    such  as  his  fondness 
for  saying  the   same  thing    twice 
over  in  the  same  line,  I  have   not 
always  been  at  pains  to  copy.  What 
is  graceful  in   the  Latin  will  not 
always  be  graceful  in  a  translation; 
and  to  be  graceful  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  translator  of  the  Aeneid. 
It  has    often    happened   that    by 
ignoring  a  repetition  I  have  been 
able  to  include  the  entire  sense  of  a 


hexameter  in  a  single  English  line 
of  eight  syllables;  and  in  such  cases 
I  have  been  glad  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice." I  am  sure  Mr.  Couington's 
well  known  candour  and  openness 
of  heart  will  excuse  me,  if,  in  reply 
to  these  observations,  which  (unin- 
tentionally on  his  part,  I  doubt  not) 
bear  rather  hardly  on  some  trans- 
lations of  mine  in  which  gracefulness 
has  been  invariably  postponed  to 
faithfulness,,  1  quote  a  very  high 
authority:  *^Infimarum  virtutum 
apud  vulgus  laus  est,  mediarum  ad- 
miratio,  supremarum  sensiis  nullus." 
I  will  not  believe  that  the  Baconian 
maxim  influenced  Mr.  Conington  in 
his  deliberate  preference  of  grace- 
fulness to  faithfulness.  The  author 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  Aeneis 
was  independent  of  the  applause  of 
the  vulgar,  had  no  occasion  to  seek, 
where  it  was  not  to  be  found,  that 
fame  which  is  dearer  than  life  itself 
to  the  noble-minded,  was  already  in 
possession  of  it ,  had  already  found 
it  there  where  only  it  is  ever  to  be 
found,  among  the  noble-minded. 
That  already  won  fame  among  the 
noble-miuded,  that  only  fame  worth 
seeking  or  having,  was  little  likely 
to  be  increased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fortiter  in  re  to  the  suaviter 
in  mo  do,  and  still  less  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  suaviter  in  mo  do 
foreign  not  only  to  Virgil  but  to 
Virgils  times,  for  that  singular, 
most  singular  and  most  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  suaviter 
in  modo  and  fortiter  in  re, 
which  has  made  Virgil  the  theme 
and  admiration  of  the  cultivated  of 
all  ages  and  all  nations  from  his  own 
time    down    to    the   present.    The 
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cxpcrimcut  was  a  dangerous  one, 
and  may  cost  Mr.  Conington  dear. 
I  am  sorry  he  staked  his  solid  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar,  against  the 
ephemeral  laurels  of  a  fashionable 
poet,  and  hope  he  may  ndt  be  visit- 
ed, in  a  severer  age,  with  the 
reproach  of  having  added  one  to  the 
already  too  numerous  unfaithful, 
unscholarly  translations  of  the 
Aeneis  —  he  who,  had  he  only  judg- 
ed less  diffidently  of  himself,  had 
nobly  rendered  a  noble  poem  into  a 
noble  language,  and  so,  not  only 
filled  up  a  void  in  the  literature  of 
his  country,  but  established  his  title 
to  that  perpetual  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Helicon,  which  is  the 
birthright  of  gentle  poetic  blood,  and, 
in  company  with  Surrey  and  Milton, 
looked  down  from  thence  on  clouds 
and  mists  and  lakes  and  lake  poets 
far  below. 

But  let  me  not  wander  from  my 
subject,  which  is  neither  Mr.  Coning- 
ton ,  his  merits  or  demerits,  nor  Mr. 
Coningtons  Aeneis,  its  perfections 
or  imperfections,  but  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Conington*s  Aeneis  as 
compared  with  the  commencement 
of  Virgil's.  Having  noticed  in  Mr. 
Conington's  commencement  that 
grammatic4il  solecism  which  is  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  all  com- 
mencementis  of  the  Aeneis  with  the 
words  Arms  and  the  man,  and  which 
is  indeed  inherent  in,  and  inseparable 
from,  even  a  Latin  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  AltMA  VlRUMVtUE,  Ict  US  UOW 

see  whether  that  solecism,  forced  on 
Mr.  Coniugton  by  his  unfortunate 
preference  of  aum.v  viiaMyiK  to  ille 
E<i(»  as  the  comineneemcnt  of  Vir- 
gil's Aeneis.  is  not  in  company  with. 


and  kept  in  countenance  by,  si  mi 
solecisms  in  grammar  or  in  ser 
forced  on  him  by  his  still  more 
fortunate  preference   of  rhyme 
blank    verse,     of    octosyllabic 
decasyllabic,  and  of  the  flipps 
romantic  cast  of  thought  and  expi 
sion,  to  the  staid  and  digniHed 
roic  —  the  staid  and  dignified  her< 
sole  English  representative  of  t 
hexameter  so  inalienably  consecra 
not  only   by  the  example  first 
Homer  and  then  of  Virgil,  but 
the  judgment   of  Horace,   to 
celebration  of  the  exploits  of  here 

"ruH    gestae    regumquo    ducumqae 

trictU  bell 

quo  ffcribi  po8b«ut  numcro ,  monsti 

Homerai.*' 

Far  be  from  me  the  invidious  tasl 
ransacking  Mr.  Conington's  Aen 
for  such  solecisms.  For  aught  1  kn 
practically  of  it,  they  may  be  th 
or  not.  Theoretically  1  know  1 
too  well ,  they  must  be  there.  1 
work  came  into  my  hands  oi 
yesterday,  when  it  was  obliginj 
lent  to  me,  by  a  friend  who  had  j 
imported  the  second  edition  fr 
England  into  Leghorn  where  I  wr 
as  a  \^  ork  which  could  not  be  ov 
looked  in  my  Aeneidea.  1  have 
yet  read  with  attention  the  first  tl 
teen  verses  only,  am  prevented 
the  printing  obligations  of  my  o 
work  from  proceeding  further 
present ;  but  the  first  thirteen  ver 
are  enough,  and,  seated  in  my  ei 
chair  beside  my  desk,  as  on  a  ro; 
throne,  I  receive  and  deal  with  tb' 
as  an  emperor  of  the  west,  or  suit 
of  the  east,  receives  and  deals  w 
thirteen  plenipotentiaries  of  a  gri 
and  mighty  nation  —  China,  suppc 
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or  Japan  —  of  which,  however  much 
he  may  haye  heard,  he  knows  practi- 
eaUj  little  or  nothing;  or  —  for, 
odious  as  comparisons  are  said  to 
be,  I  love  comparisons  —  I  sit  in  my 
stady  in  my  easy  chair  and  sift  and 
examine  these  thirteen  verses,  as  a 
farmer  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country,  before  he  leaves  his  break- 
out table,  sifts  and  examines,  while 
he  smokes  his  pipe,  a  sample  of 
wheat  he  has  just  received  by  post, 
and  determines  by  it  the  quality  of 
the  far  distant  heap.  Let  us  proceed, 
beginning  with  verse  second,  verse 
first  having  been  already  disposed 
of.  Amerced  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  sense.  Amerced  is  fined,  pu- 
nished by  a  fine  or  mulct.  In  the 
original  there  is  neither  punishment 
nor  fine,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
either  literal  or  figurative.  Aeneas 
is  represented  as  provugus,  fugitive 
before  superior  force,  not  as  a  culprit. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  Virgil's 
mind,  nothing  more  directly  opposed 
to  the  whole  meaning  and  intention 
of  Virgil ,  than  to  introduce  and  re- 
commend his  hero  as  a  culprit.  Vir- 
gil has  not  so  stultified  himself.  But 
that  Mr.  Conington  has  represented 
Virgil  as  so  stultifying  himself,  and 
has  not  used  amerced  ignorantly  or 
nipposing  himself  at  liberty  to  use 
it  in  the  loose  sense  of  deprived  — 
deprived  simply,  and  not  by  way  of 
punishment  —  is  placed  beyond 
doabt  by  the  passage  of  Milton 
quoted  by  Mr.  Conington  as  author- 
ity for,  and  exemplification  of,  his 
oseof  the  term: 

**BillioiM  of  splriu  for  Ids  fault  amerced 
of  bearen."^ 

Faradin  Lost,  i,  €0^. 


where  the  meaning  is:  for  his  fault 
punished  with  the  loss  of  heaven. 
Now  how  does  it  happen  that  Mr. 
Qonington,  who  knows  the  meaning 
both  of  PROFUGUs  and  of  amerced 
as  well  as  I  do,  adds  to  the  injustice 
done  to  Virgil  in  his  first  verse,  this 
new  injustice  in  his  second?  Is  it 
that  he  has  been  betrayed  into  this 
new  injustice,  as  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  former,  by  an  ii^udicious 
choice  between  two  commencements 
of  the  original  poem?  No;  he  was 
here  beyond  the  two  commence- 
ments, had  no  second  reading  to 
mislead  him :  he  was  not  misled  or 
betrayed  here,  he  was  compelled, 
compelled  by  his  rhyme.  Khyme  is 
the  rhymester's  lord,  and,  no  matter 
how  frivolous  or  impertinent  a  lord 
he  is,  must  be  obeyed.  Rhyme  sent 
Mr.  Conington  in  search  of  a  word 
which  should  chime  with  Jirst,  and 
should  also,  if  possible  to  find  such 
a  word,  mean  profuous.  No  word 
would  be  accepted  which  did  not 
chime  with  Jirst ,  but  a  word  would 
be  accepted  which  did  not  mean 
PROFUGUS ;  for  Rhyme,  however 
frivolous  and  impertinent,  is  not  so 
utterly  unreasonable  as  to  insist  on 
the  finding  of  words  which  are  not  to 
be  found.  Lict  the  word  but  chime 
with  Jirst  and  its  not  meaning  frofu- 
ous  might  be  put  up  with ,  provided 
it  came  within  a  certain  length  of 
meaning  profugus,  and  in  the  far 
distant  amerced,  such  a  word  was  at 
last  found.  Rhyme  was  contented, 
amerced  installed  in  its  position, 
and  Mr.  Conington  left  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  his  next  couplet,  for  who 
could  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
Faie  of  Ilian  realm  would  raise  any 
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difficulty,  or  that  the  reader ,  who 
had  by  natural  and  irreaietible  i|i- 
•tinct  80  connected  those  woijds, 
<rottld  not,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
amerced ,  and  found  that  the  words 
so  connected  afiorded  uo  intelligible 
sense,  stop  short,  and,  casting  his 
eye  back,  discover,  at  a  single 
glance,  that  the  connexion  /ate  of 
was  a  mere  optical  illusion,  and  that 
the  connexion  required  by  the  sense 
and  intended  by  Mr.  Coningtou  was 
amerced  of  t  There  was,  therefore, 
no  occasion  for  Mr.  Conington  to 
delay,  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
unavoidable  mistake  of  every  reader ; 
many  readers  could  ^  and  some 
readers  would,  correct  the  mistake 
for  themselves  almost  as  soon  as 
they  had  made  it,  and  for  those  who 
could  not,  or  did  not  choose  to  be  at 
the  trouble,  it  was  hard  Mr.  Coning- 
ton should  be  obliged  to  take  the 
other  order: 

of  Ilian  realm  by  &te  amerotd, 
au  Older  which,  although  presenting 
no  trap  into  which  a  reader  must 
fall  without  fault  of  his  own,  might 
on  close  examination  be  found  to  be 
quite  as  objectionable  on  other 
grounds  as  the  order  which  Mr.  Con- 
ington had  —  not,  of  course,  without 
due  oonsidecation,  here  in  his  very 
first  couplet  «-*  adopted.  So  Mr. 
Coningtou  proceeds  to  his  second 
couplet,  and,  with  his  hero, 

to  fair  lUUia  onward  bore, 

and  Utnded  on  Lavinium's  shore:  — 

whether  from  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  Mr.  Conington  does  not  say, 
either  because  he  has  thought  it  mere 
supererogation  in  Virgil  to  inform 
the  reader  that  his  hero  was  coming 
from  Troy ,  or  because  he  is  in  such 


a  press  of  rhymes  as  to  be<o1 
to  attach  to  his  first  luurriedly ; 
pair,  a  nspijopof,  and  set  off  a 
three  abreast: 

to  fair  Italia  onward  bon, 
andlandid  on  Leofinium**  akor^ 
long  tossing  tartk.and  ooump'oi 

But  if  superabundance  is  Utt 
inconvenient  to  Mr.  Coningtoi 
than  just  now  was  famine  -^.f 
a  strange,  ill-constructed  worl 
we  are  always  out  of  one  ei 
into  the  opposite  — yet  it  is  i 
difficulty  of  this  kind  Mr.  Coni 
feels  himself  most  embarrassei 
is  in  the  still  worse  predics 
that  while  Virgil  authoriaes 
only  to  bear  onward  to  Italu 
octosyllabic  verse  insists  he 
bear  onward  either  to  ficir  ltd 
near  Italia,  or  long  Italia  of 
Italia,  or  square  Italia  or 
Italia,  or  rich  Italia  or  poor 
or  great  Italia  or  small  Ital 
fair  Italia  or  foul  Italia,  or 
Italia  or  white  Italia,  or  gray* 
or  blue  Italia,  or  any  Ital 
pleases,  so  it  be  an  Italia  ^ 
monosyllable  before  it  No  i 
remonstrances;  Octosyllabic 
master  no  less  imperious 
Rhyme,  and  must  be  obeyed  i 
implicitly.  Virgil's  bidding 
Italia  onward  bore,  is  t 
compatible  with  Octosyllabic 
preme  will  and  pleasure  to  be 
into  cousideration,even  for  a  m( 
and  Mr.  Conington,  having  ] 
in  rapid  review  before  him  tfa 
gested  monosyllables,  and 
them  all,  and  especially  '^foul 
convenient  and  objectionable 
on  the  least  inconvenient  anuc 
objectionable  and 
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t^Jokr  ItaHm.  ostpord  hortf 

9nd  landtd  on  Xavtnt«m'«  3hor§:  — 

lomf  k>»nng  •artk  and  oetan  o'er, 

—But  whit  do  you  stop  me  so  short 
for?  What  puts  yoa  so  out  of 
breath?—- ''Wharo  in  the  name  of 
hetven  was  he  going  to?  Is  Lavi- 
niuoL  another  name  for  America, 
that  he  «a»  so  Long  touing  earth 
and  ocean  o'er  going  to  it?  Does 
Virgil  say  that^  or  is  it  all  Mr.  Con- 
ingtofi's?  Do  tell  me,  don't  keep  me 
in  Bttsx>ense."  What  a  silly  question  I 
Why,  if  it  had  been  to  America  he 
was  going,  he  would  hardly  have 
got  ther«  yet,  considering  it  took 
him  s^yeti  years  to  go  from  Troy  to 
Italy.  To  America!  Lavinium  an- 
other nmiie  for  America!  Are  you 
dreaming?  Where  *s  your  common 
dense?  Do  you  make  no  allowance 
for  the  difficulty,  the  next -to  "im- 
possibility, of  turning  Latin  hexame- 
ter into  English  octosyllabic,  blank 
verse  into  rhyme^  ancient  thought 
into  jaodem,  epic  into  romance?  I 
sty:  "^^'"g  due  allowance  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  task ,  the  perform- 
saee  ia  wonderful.  I  would  like  to 
see  you  or  any  one  else  do  better,  or 
half  as  welL  *^But  what  does  Virgil 
day  about  the  ocean?  Tell  mo 
that*  Virgil  says  nothing  about  it, 
good  or  bad.  The  ocean  was  as  far 
from  hi«  mind  as  the  antipodes.  It 
vas  of  the  Mediterranean  he  was 
thinking.  It  was  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean he  was  bringing  Aeneas,  that 
being  the  readiest  way  from  Troy  to 
Italy,  and  if  he  does  not  say  Me d  i  - 
terraneo  but  alto,  what  wonder? 
the  sea  not  having  in  his  time  got 
its  pKBCBt  sobriquet,  and,  even  if 
it  had,   Mediterraneo  being  a 


long,  sprawling  word,  hardly  ma- 
nageable in  a  hexameter,  while 
smart,  tidy  little  ai/to  looks,  for  all 
the  world,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out 
by  nature  for  a  spondee  in  the  sixth 
place.  To  be  sure  the  ocean  was  an 
altum  aawell  as  the  Mediterranean^ 
but  it  was  an  altum  which  Virgil, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  knew  little 
about  He  bad  never  been  on  it, 
never  even  near  it,  had  rarely  even 
80  much  ad  heard  of  it.  All  outside 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  was  to  him  if 
not  fable-land  at  least  fable-sea.  He 
had  no  occasion,  not  even  a  pretext, 
to  use  the  fine  sounding  word 
oceauo.  You  may  be  sure  he 
would  have  used  it  if  he  could,  the 
word  being  so  grand  and  fine  sound- 
ing, and  oceano  would  have  cut  a 
great  figure  where  alto  outs  little 
or  none.  But  the  case  was  different 
with  Mr.  Conington,  almost  the  child 
of  the  ocean,  living  all  his  life  in  a 
little  island  on  the  edge  of  it,  seeing 
and  hearing  daily  of  shipfuls  of 
people  crossing  it  to  and  fro  as  if  it 
were  a  frith,  and  having  himself 
crossed  it,  not  impossibly,  more 
than  once.  The  ocean  was  as  fit  a 
place  for  him  to  toss  his  hero  on- 
er o'er  (for  1  perceive  it  is  o'er  and 
not  on) — as  it  was  an  unfit  place  for 
Virgil,  who  had  himself  never  been 
outside  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  toss  his  hero  o'er.  With 
Mr.  Conington  ocean  and  the 
deep  were  all  but  synonymous; 
— with  Virgil  altum  was  the  Me- 
diterranean; oceanus,  all  the 
almost  wlioUy  unknown  sea  beyond. 
When  you  are  reading  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  Aeneis,  you  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  Mr.  Conington,  not 
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Virgil,  who  is  speaking ,  and  you 
will  not  make  such  mistakes.  It 
will  then  not  be  VirgiFs  Aeneas,  but 
an  Aeneas  fashioned  by  Mr.  Coniug- 
ton,  you  see  crossing  the  ocean  to 
America  or  Australia;  not  VirgiFs 
Aeneas,  but  an  Aeneas  of  Mr.  Con- 
ingtou  8,  who  is  amerced  by  /ate  of 
his  Ilian  realm,  for  his  sins.  It  will 
then  be  a  Tyber  of  Mr.  Conington  s, 
not  Virgil's  Tyber,  you  see  flowing 
through  the  Scotch  Highlands;  a 
Dido  of  Mr.  Conington's,  not  Virgil's 
Dido,  you  see  wooed  and  won  in 
Glen  Tilt  and  basely  deserted  in  the 
port  of  Leith. 

But  to  leave  the  thought  and 
come  back  to  the  grammar.  Bad 
grammarian  as  I  have  always  been. 
I  never  distrusted  myself  as  I  do 
now;  never  before  was  at  so  com- 
plete a  nonplus  Priscian,  help  me ; 
Lindley  Murray,  help  me;  Zumpt 
and  Bopp,  help  me.  I  invoke  you  all 
four  in  my  distress;  if  there  were 
grammatical  Gods,  I  would  invoke 
them,  but  never  having  heard  of 
any,  and  never  having  had  a  gram- 
matical gift  from  heaven,  worth  the 
office-fees  it  cost  me,  I  conclude  that 
there  are  no  grammatical  Gods,  and 
feel  confident  that  even  if  there  be, 
they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  one  to 
whom  they  never  vouchsafed  even 
so  much  as  to  reveal  themselves,  if 
he  address  himself  to  the  next 
highest  grammatical  thrones,  domi- 
nations, princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
of  which  he  has  any  knowledge, 
the  grammatical  demigods,  Zumpt, 
Bopp,  Lindley  Murray,  and  Prisciau. 
Hear  me  then  and  listen  to  my 
prayer,  and  turn  not  deaf  ear  to  my 
request:  if  there  is  any  grammar  at 


all  in  tossing^  tell  me  what  it  is;  if 
there  is  none,  say  so  at  once  and 
don't  let  me  stand  puzzling  here  and 
racking  my  brain  for  nothing:  hoc 
tantum.  I  knew  it.  I  was  right. 
There  is  no  grammar  at  all  in  it.  It 
is  a  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  de- 
pendent on  nothing,  yet  not  able  to 
stand  by  itself;  neither  nominative, 
possessive,  objective  nor  vocative; 
without  concord,  without  govern- 
ment, a  profugus,  like  Aeneas 
himself,  and  amerced  by  fate  of  its 
realm  for  its  sins.  And  now  for 
thought  again.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
equity  within  me,  which  commands 
me  to  divide  fairly,  forbids  me  to 
bestow  all  my  attentions  on  gram- 
mar, as  if  it  were  no  matter  about 
thought,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  thought  in  the  world.  But  there 
is  such  a  thing,  plenty  of  it  too,  and 
especially  here  in  this  work  of 
Mr.  Couington's,  in  which,  however 
great  occasionally  may  be  the  dearth 
of  Virgil's  thought,  there  is  always 
such  foison  plenty  of  thought  not 
Virgil's,  that  a  considerable  deficit, 
an  alarming  void,  is  of  as  rare  oc- 
currence in  it,  as  in  the  budget  of  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  equally 
up  to  the  principle  of  ^^compensation*' 
so  luculcntly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Cou- 
ington's preface,  and  equally  am- 
bidexter to  reinforce  failing  right 
hand  with  fresh  left,  and  when  Di- 
rect Taxation  teat  is  dry,  fill  up  and 
overflow  the  pail  from  swollen  and 
bursting  Indirect, 

•■or  vice  TerMi,  a»  tho  caso  may  be.'* 

Here  however,  in  Mr.  Coningtou's 
sixth  and  seventh  verses,  I  find 
neither  Virgil  nor  Mr.  Coniugton, 
neither    epic    nor    romantic    poet, 
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neither  Milton  nor  Sir  Walter 
Scott  1  say  to  myseLf:  thought  of 
some  kind  there  must  be  here,  if 
only  I  could  find  it  out.  I  look  from 
Mr.  Conington  to  Virgil,  from  Virgil 
to  Mr.  Conington,  and  from  Mr.  Con 
iiigtou  back  again  to  Virgil.  Light 
begins  to  glimmer  at  last;  it  is 
Virgil  shining  on  Mr.  Conington, 
the  original  on  the  transhitiou,  not 
the  translation  on  the  original.  Vi 
supuuM  is  joined  with  iactatus  by 
Virgil;  therefore  Mr.  Conington's  by 
rioUnce  of  heaven  belongs  to  tossing 
not  to  sate.  The  dawning  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  undoubtedly  in- 
finitesimally-better  sense  which  toss- 
ing by  violence  of  heaven  makes, 
than  by  violence  of  heaven  to  sate. 
I  give  the  junction  of  by  violence  of 
heaven  with  tossing,  the  benefit  of 
the  infinitesimally  better  sense,  and 
fix  as  firmly  as  I  can  in  my  mind: 
tossing  by  violence  of  heaven.  Suc- 
cess encourages,  ^'possunt  quia  posse 
videntur/'  and  Ipush  on.  Something, 
some  person  or  thing,  is,  or  has  been, 
or  will  be,  tossing;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  Now  if  we  could  find 
oat  who  or  what  that  person  or  thing 
is,  it  would  be  another  step.  Can  it 
be  Arms  and  the  man?  I  doubt  it; 
Mr  Conington  himself  forbids  us  to 
think  of  it,  has  placed  at  shore  not 
merely  a  colon,  but  a  colon  followed 
by  a  dash,  to  prCTcnt  our  entertain- 
ing even  for  a  moment  any  such 
notion.  It  must  be  something,  some 
person  or  thing,  at  this  side  of  the 
colon  and  dash,  which  is  tossing,  or 
has  been,  or  will  be,  tossing.  1  have 
again  recourse  to  the  original  and 
find  there  a  sign-post  with  out- 
stretched finger  pointing  to  vibum. 


Delighted,  I  return  to  the  trans- 
lation, and,  kicking  down  with  my 
foot  the  double  barrier  which  the 
illiterate  printer  had  set  up  between 
the  man  and  tossing,  join  the  two, 
hand  in  hand,  as  I  now  see  it  was 
Mr.  Conington's  intention  to  join 
them.  Elated  with  continued  suc- 
cess, 1  begin  to  imagine  myself  ir- 
resistible, and  ask  myself,  as  a  great 
conqueror  asked  himself  once  before, 
why  might  not  one  who  has  conquer- 
ed Tigris  and  Euphrates,  conquer 
Indus  and  Ganges  also,  the  whole 
east,  the  whole  world?  Audentes 
Fortuua  iuvat.  Before  setting  out 
on  a  new  conquest  however,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  prudent  general,  to  com- 
plete and  secure  his  last,  and  the 
aftairs  of  my  last  conquered  pro- 
vince, the  man  tossing,  are  anything 
but  satisfactory.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand this  tossing  yet,  said  I  to  my- 
self. Though  1  no  longer  doubt  but 
it  is  the  man  who  is  tossing,  and 
though  I  have  ascertained  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  earth  and  ocean  o'er 
is  no  more  than  Mr.  Coningtons 
way  of  saying  earth  and  the 
deep  o'er,  still  1  have  but  a  dim, 
confused  notion  what  either  tossing 
earth  and  ocean  o'er  or  tossing 
earth  and  the  deep  o'er  is.  Is  it 
tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er,  as  hay- 
makers toss  hay  o'er?  No;  for  cui 
bono  the  man's  tossing  earth  and 
ocean  o'er,  as  if  they  were  hay,  even 
granting  he  were  able,  which  we  all 
know  he  was  not?  Grammatically, 
however,  this  is  the  only  meaning 
the  words  bear.  No  matter;  it  is  not 
their  meaning  here,  for  Mr.  Coning- 
ton is  not  the  man  to  write  nonsense. 
If  the  words  have  no  other  meaning 
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grnmmaticallyjthey  have  some  other 
ungrammatically.  Let  ub  turn  to 
Virgil;  he  who  helped  us  before, 
may  help  US  now.  What  does  Virgil 
say?  lAGTATus.  There  it  is!  tossing 
IS  used  for  tossed.  Poets,  and 
especially  octosyllabic  poets,  are 
fond  of  such  licenses,  and  if  the 
prince  and  patriarch  of  octosyllabic 
poets  has  used*,  in  one  of  his  most 
exquisite  passages,  the  past  par- 
ticiple passive,  for  the  present  par- 
ticiple active  -tm- 

"and  thus  an  airjr' point  he  won, 
where  gleaming  with  the  setting  ran, 
one  bumifhed  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  1^  rolled," 

where,  in  as  much  a6  it  is  impos- 
sible '  by  any  stretch'  of  imagination 
to  conceive'  a  lake  rolled  beneath 
him  oh  an  airy  point,    and  by    a 
great  stretch  of  imagination  it  is 
possible  to  concehre^a  lake  rolling 
beneath  him  on  ah  airy  point,  it  is 
but  fair  towards  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
regard  ''*r6lled"  as  used  by  poetic 
licence  for  rolling^I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  prevent  the  catechumen 
from  using  in  a  passage  in  no  respect 
inferior  t6  his  master^s,  tossing,  the 
present  participle  active,  in  place  of 
tossed,' the  p&Bt  participle  passive. 
So  far  therefore  is  the  man  from 
tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er  as  if 
they  were  so  much  hay ,  that  it  is 
the  man  himself  who  is  tossed  o'er 
earth  and  ocean.   'This  is  another 
lift  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Virgil.  But  let  us  not  halloo 
till  we  are  out  of  the  wood.    It  is 
certainly  the   man   who  is    tossing 
earth  and  ocean  o'er,  i.   e.  who  is 
tossed  earth  and  ocean  o'er^  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that,  but  what  picture 


does  a  mAn  tossed  earth  and  ocean 
o'er,  present?    I  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  any  picture  of  him^  to  £x  any 
picture  of  him  steadily  in  my  mind^s 
eye.     I   have   something   dancing 
there.   Let  me  try  to  fix  it  It  won't 
stand  steady.    I  think  I  see  some- 
thing tossing  like  a  cork  or  buoy 
on   agitated    water.     That    is    not 
Mr.   Conhtigton's  picture;  he    says 
quite  plainly,  o*er  not  on;  the  man 
is  o'er,  not  on,  earth  and  ocean,  tiie 
cork  IB  on,  not  o'er,  the  water;  toesed 
like  a  cork  on  agitated  water  is  not 
the  picture,  and,  even  if  it  were  and 
perfectly  represented  the  man  tossing 
ocean  o^er,  would  very  imperfectly 
represent  the  man  tossing  earth  o'er, 
and  however  tosHing  ocean  o'er  might 
be  winked  at  or  ignwed  (all  that 
species  of  tossing  being  now  at  the 
back  of  the  man,  who  has  just  landed 
on  Lavininm's  shore)  tosstUg  earih 
o*er  is  neither  to  be  winked  at  nor 
ignored,    it    beitag    precisely    that 
species  of  tossing  which  is  foeft>re 
the  man  jtist  landed  on  Lavinium's 
shore.  Let  us  therefore,  turning  odr 
backs   too   on   tossing  ocean'  o^er^ 
Hi  all  out-  attention  on  that  tossing 
earth  o'er  which  is  bcffore  Us.    The 
difficulty  of  tossing  has  been  already 
surmounted ;  we  have  ascertained  it 
to  be  a  mere  poetical  equivalent  for 
tossiedif  so,  to  simplify  and  facilitate 
matters,  let  us  take  tossed  instead. 
Now  tossed  is  as  clear  as  daylight. 
There  is  not  a  child  has  not  seen  a 
pancake  tossed,  and  if  few  of  us 
have  seen,  all  of  us  have  heard  of, 
^'tossed  in  a  blanket*',  and  some  of 
us  even  have  by  heart : 
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Cloneurrff  Cloaearry, 
why  In  inch  harry 

to  see  the  disc^race  of  the  fqoire? 
I UD  inre  unto  yon 
inch  a  8ight  canU  be  new, 

for  a  blanket  has  totfed  you  much 

higher. 

There   is,  therefore,    no   difficulty 
wliatever  in  tossed;  the  picture  it 
affords  is  as  clear  as  it  is  striking; 
but  tossed  earth  o*er  is  less  easy  to 
manage.  To  be  sure  a  pancake  may 
be  tossed  earth  o'er,  or  a  man  may 
be  tossed  in  a  blanket  earth  o'er,  but 
I  doubt  either  of  these  is  exactly  the 
picture  we  have  here.    Much  more 
likely  the  picture  we  have  here  is 
that  of  the  man  tossed  earth  o*er 
like  a  shtittlecock ,   hue    et   illuc. 
Still  however    there  is  the   objec- 
tion, that  we  hear  almost  as  seldom 
of  a  shuttlecock    tossed  o'er  any- 
thing as  we  hear  of  a  pancake,  or 
a  man  in  a  blanket,   tossed    o'er 
anything.      Disheartened   but   not 
despairing  we  turn  again  to  Virgil 
for  help,  and  finding  he  has  neither 
per,  nor  super,    nor   insuper, 
nor  supra,    nor  other  equivalent 
for  o'er,  nothing  but  simple  lActA- 
TC8,  we  perceive"  at  once  the  whole 
rationale  of  o'er,  perceive  at  once 
that  o'er  is  a  chime  which  has  forced 
itself  in;    despite  Virgil,    perhaps 
even  despite  Mr.  Conington   him- 
self,  for    we    saw  just   now  how 
chimes  of  litera  latrans  and  broad  o 
iwarmed    in    about  him    from  all 
qnartcrs,  crowding,  squeezing,  crush- 
ing,    and     tumbling     over    each 
other,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
"Harp  of  the  North"  twang  ^ore; 
a  sight  to  delight  the  sonlof  Dry- 
ien,  if  ever  ^'pius  vates  qui  Phoebo 
digna  locutus"   gets   a  peep  back 


into  this  sunny  world  out  of  those 
dismal  Elysian  subterranea.  0*er 
thus  happily  disposed  of,  set  down 
neither  to  Virgil  nor  to  Mr.  Coning- 
ton,  but  to  forward,  intrusive,  im- 
pertinent Rhyme,  and  set  down  to 
the  same  vast  and  comprehensive 
account,  both  sate  and  hate^  of 
neither  of  which,  more  than  of  o'er, 
is  trace  to  be  found  in  our  original, 
but  of  both  of  which  the  "linked 
sweetness"  is  every  where  to  be 
found  in  another  original  never  not 
present  to 'the  mind  of  our  trans- 
lator : 

*^or  doubt  of  living  foes  to  sate 
deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate,*^ 

I  come  back,  for  **suum  cuique"  is 
my  motto,  to  grammar,  and  inters 
pose  my  vsNi-riDi-rici  shield  be- 
tween Mr.  Conington  and  the  re- 
doubtable ferulae  with  which  the 
whole  four  gramniatical  demigods 
are  laying  on  him  at  once.  '*What 
have  I  done  ?"  he  cries ,  as  soon  as, 
crouched  under  the  broad  buckler, 
he  has  a  little  recovered  his  breath 
—  "what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this 
punishment?  how  have  I  unwitt- 
ingly ofi^ended  your  most  mighty 
mightinesses?  quo  numine  laeso 
Quidve  dolentes  ? 

non  ego  cum  Cockneybus  Qrammaticam 

exscindore  gentem 
Londlnl  luravi,  classemve  PurleTam  nrisi, 
nee  patris  Hariisii  dnerem  manesve  re- 
Tem—" 

^No;  but  if  you  have  not  done  that, 
you  have  done  what  is  just  as  bad," 
cried  they  all,  striving  which  would 
be  the  loudest;  "you  haVe  diared, 
not  having  the  fear  of  us  before 
your  eyes,  and  in  open  contraven- 
tion both  of  common  law  gramma- 
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tical  and  the  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  whereby  it  is 
enacted  that  every  finite  verb  shall 
agree  with  its  own  nominative  in 
number  and  person,  a  thing  plainly 
impossible  unless  the  finite  verb 
have  a  nominative  provided  for  it — 
you  have  audaciously  dared  to  leave 
your  finite  verb  without  all  such 
provision,  to  use  your  finite  verb 
infinitively,  to  use  your  finite  verb 
as  if  it  were  not  finite  but  infinite 
and  required  no  nominative  at  all, 
thereby  wantonly  disturbing  the 
established  order  of  things  in  this 
our  realm  of  Grammar,  setting  an 
example  of  insubordination  —  the 
worst  example  which  can  be  set  to 
those  tender  minds  which  it  is  vour 
special  duty  to  guide  in  the  narrow 
paths  of  grammatical  truth  and 
righteousness  —  and  disappointing 
and  frustrating,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies,  all  our  so  strenuous  and  un- 
ceasing efibrts  to  outlaw,  and  banisli 
beyond  our  confines,  those  fantastic 
licenses,  those  barbarous  solecisms, 
those  vulgar  patois-isms,  which  are 
the  sworn  enemies  of  all  gramma- 
tical concord,  and  render  all  gram- 
matical government  impossible.  So 
great  was  the  hubbub,  increased  as 
it  was  by  Mr.  Couington's  cries  for 
help,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  was  able  to  collect  and 
reduce  into  connected  sense  the 
simultaneous  exclamations  of  four 
voices,  each  at  its  loudest,  each 
issuing  from  a  wide  open  mouth,  a 
real  os  rotundum,  not  one  of  our 
English  slits,  better  adapted  by  na- 
ture for  making  pasta  lasagua 
or  tapeworm,  than  for  giving  pas- 
sage to  full  Hedged  (ma  TinQotrra. 


After  a  lull  scarcely  sufficient  for 
my  jotting  down  as  much  as  I  had 
collected,  the  storm  was  beginning 
again,  '^extremaque  Conington  Par- 
cae  fila  legunt,"  when  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  scarcely  less  for  my- 
self than  for  Mr.  Conington  — 

'*nec  aopor  illud  erat,  led  coram  agnoieere 

VUltU4 

velaUsqae  comax,  prae^tenUaqae  ora  vide- 

bar ; 
tum  geliduii  toto  manabat  corpore  sudor**— 

I  cried  out:  ^'Hold!  read  the  motto 
on  the  shield.'*  They  all  paused  at 
once,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Conington  was 
saved;  and  one  of  them,  I  think  it 
was  Priscian,  stooping  down,  read 
in  a  loud  voice  for  the  others:  **  veni. 
viDi.  vjcir  "What  's  that  to  the 
purpose?"  cried  Bopp.  *'\\Tiat  re- 
lation has  that  to  Mr.  Conington, 
more  than  to  Ariman  or  Vishnu  V 
^^It  is  a  fine  alliteration,"  said  Zumpt, 
who  had  become  more  composed, 
and  was  twirling  his  ferula  as  a 
dandy  twirls  his  cane.  "It 's  Latin, 
and  Latin  *s  not  my  province,*'  said 
Lindley  Murray,  gruffly  enough. 
"May  I  be  permitted  to  explain  to 
your  grammatical  highnesses?'*  said 
I  submissively,  as  1  motioned  Mr. 
Conington  to  be  off:  "Here  are  three 
verbs,  not  one  of  them  a  bit  better 
provided  with  a  nominative  than 
Mr.  Coningtou's  laboured.'  '*True,*' 
said  Priscian,  **very  true.  I  begin 
to  think  we  have  been  precipitate." 
**Anything  but  precipitate,"  said 
Lindley  Murray,  who  had  been  all 
along  the  most  furious  of  the  four; 
"Latin  s  no  rule  for  English;  a  nice 
language  we  *d  have  of  it.  if  it  were. 
Suppose  an  English  general  were  to 
send  home  a  despatch  consisting  of 
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the  three  words,  CAME.  saw.  con- 
quered., what  would  the  secretary 
It  war  make  of  it?  What  member 
of  the  cabinet  council  before  whom 
the  secretary  at  war  laid  it,  would 
onderstand  one  word  of  it?  All 
measures  to  be  taken  on  the  des- 
patch, should  be  postponed  until  a 
committee  of  grammarians  had  de- 
cided who  it  was    CAME.   8 A  IK.    CON- 

dCERKD.,  the  enemy,  or  the  writer  of 
the  despatch,  or  who  else.  There 
would  be  a  variety  of  opinions,  each 
with  more  or  less  show  of  probabi- 
lity on  its  side,  and  while  with  each 
member  it  was  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  surrender  as  long  as  he  could 
hold  out,  the  despatch  would  remain 
unanswered,  and  matters  be  left  to 
settle  themselves  on  the  field  of 
operations,  the  best  way  they  could. 
Xo,  no;  Latin  has  its  own  rules  and 
English  has  its  own.  vekl  vidi. 
ricj.  is  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Conington. 
But  there  is  an  exciute  for  him.  I 
perceive  it  now  at  last,  and  am  sorry 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  put  into  so 
onseemly  a  fury.  Laboured  is  not 
A  verb  finite  and,  therefore,  requir- 
ing a  nominative.  Laboured  is  a 
participle,  and  not  only  can  do,  but 
ought  to  do,  and  must  do,  without 
a  nominative.  Have  patience  with 
me  for  one  moment  and  Til  make 
this  clear  to  you.  Laboured  once 
installed  as  verb  finite  and  sup- 
plied with  a  nominative  before 
it—no  matter  whether  that  nom- 
inative be  who  expressed,  or  who 
understood,  or  he  understood  — 
Strtrtng  becomes,  by  unavoidable 
necessity,  laboured'^  nominative 
after,  and  we  have  the  structure 
who     laboured     striving,     or     he 


laboured  etriving,  and  the  sense: 
the  man's  labour  in  the  battle-field 
consisted  in  striving  to  build  his 
city's  walls  there,  viz.  in  the  battle- 
field, and  give  his  Gods  a  home 
there,  viz.  in  the  battle-field.  Now 
to  that  sense,  or  that  nonsense — for 
what  but  nonsense  is:  laboured 
in  the  battle-field  striving 
to  build  his  city's  walls  there 
and  give  his  Gods  a  home 
there  ? — I  will  never  agree,  so  long 
as  I  have  the  better  sense,  say 
rather,  the  less  nonsense,  open  to 
me:  [the  man]  laboured  [participle] 
in  the  battle-Jield,  [the  man]  Striving 
his  dtys  walls  to  build,  »»  the  man 
belaboured  [harassed]  in  the  battle- 
field, the  man  striving  his  city's 
walls  to  build;  laboured  and  Striving 
being  coordinate,  the  former  past 
participle  passive,  and  the  latter 
present  participle  active,  and  both 
agreeing  with  the  substantive  man. 
No,  no;  it  is  we  who  are  wrong, 
not  Mr.  Conington.  Laboured  is  as 
good  a  Participle  as  it  is  an  Imper- 
fect, and  you  might  as  well  ask  what 
is  its  nominative  in  that  verse  of 
Comus : 

*'what  time  the  laboured  ox 
in  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came/* 

as  ask  what  is  its  nominative  in  this 
verse  of  Mr.  Conington's.  To  be 
sure  the  structure  is  a  little  scab- 
rous: [the  man\  laboured  (=  bela- 
boured, harassed,  done  up  with  la- 
bour) in  the  Imttle-jield,  not  perfectly 
smooth,  easy,  fluent,  and  plain  to  a 
child,  but  it  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
quite  as  smooth,  easy,  fluent,  and 
plain  to  a  child,  as  either  of  its  fellow 
structures,  By  Fate  of  Ilian  realm 
amerced,  and  Long  tossing  earth  and 
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ocean  o'er^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
afPbrds  a  sense  very  much  preferable 
to  that  a£Pbrded  by  the  rival  struc- 
ture  \who]  laboured  too  in  battle- 
fields  Striving,  and  therefore  1  not 
only  myself  adopt  this  structure  in 
preference  to  the  other,  but  warmly 
recommend  it  to  my  learned    col- 
leagues   for  their    adoption    also." 
"There  's  reason  in  what  the  author 
of  the  English  Grammar  says,  as 
there  always  is,"  said  Bopp,  "and  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him;  but 
there  *8  something  else  here,  which 
offends  me  as  much  as  or  even  more 
than    laboured:'     "What  's    thatV" 
cried  Zumpt;  **what  's  that?"  cried 
Lindley  Murray,    **what  's  that?" 
cried  Priscian;    while  I,    relieved 
from  all  apprehension  for  Mr.  Con- 
ington,  who  was  already  out  of  both 
sight  and  hearing,  leaned  forward 
all  agog  and  listened  with  undivided 
and  increasing  attention : — "1 11  tell 
you,"  said  Bopp;  ^Haboured  might 
pass,  if  it  were  not  for  fi^ld.    It  's 
field  does  the  mischief;  for  which  of 
the  whole  four  of  us,  being  told,  in 
one   and  the  same  breath,  of  la- 
bouring in  a  field,  and  of  striv- 
ing   to  build  the    walls  of   a 
city,  does  not,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, identify  the  1  a  b  o  u  r  i  n  g  with 
the  striving,  and  figure  to  him- 
self the  city's  walls  a-building  up 
before  him  in  the  field?    Now  if  it 
is  80  with  us  demigods,  notwith- 
standing   our    superior    education, 
penetration,  and  means  of  know- 
ledge, how  will  it  not  be  with  mortal 
men,  so  much  inferior  to  us  in  every 
one  of  these  respects?   how  will  it 
not    be   with    mortal    women,    for 
whose  still  less  enlarged  intellects 


this,    I    must   acknowledge,    most 
charming,  most  enticing,  mo8t  cap- 
tivating little  lay,  this  "only  readable 
of  all  the  English  versiona  of  the 
Aeneis",  seems  to  have  been   ex- 
pressly designed  and  executed?  I 
shudder   to  think  of  it."      **Don^ 
shudder,  Bopp,"  saidZumpt.  "Shud- 
dering does  no  good  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  t6  the  shudderer.    I,  for 
my  part,  have  never  shuddered  since 
I  got  the  ferula  into  my  own  hand, 
and  out  of  my  master^s.    Besides, 
what  is  there  to  shudder  at  in  that, 
certainly  no  less  true  than  graphic, 
picture  to  which  you  have  jnst  in- 
vited  the   attention    of  your   col- 
leagues ?  Where 's  the  harm  if  ladies, 
or  even  gentlemen,  don't  understand 
one  word  in  twenty,  of  a  poem  they 
are   reading,  especially  if  it  be  a 
lay,  or  idyl,  or  ballad?    They  read 
the  poem  neither  for  the  sake  of 
picking  holes  in  it,   as  you  or  I 
would,  nor  for  the  sake  of  being 
made  wiser  or  better  by  it,  as  that 
redoubtable  Quixote  there  with  his 
VESi'YiDivici  shield  wouki;  they 
read  it  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
])lea8urable  feelings   it   excites   in 
them.    Let  it  excite  those  feelings, 
and  their  object  is  gained;   it   is 
exactly  the  book  for  them,  the  best 
book  in  the  world  except  the  last 
they  read  in  the  same  manner.   The. 
poet's  object  too  is  gained ,  he  has 
succeeded  delectare,  edition  after 
edition  of  his  book  is  called  for,  let 
who  will,  be  at  the  pains  p  r  o  d  e  s  s  e.'^ 
"Exactly    so,"    said    Bopp,    while 
Zumpt  paused  to  recover    breath; 
"populus  decipi  vult,    decipiatnr." 
"That 's  not  it,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt; 
"populus  delectari  vult,  delectetur. 
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People  doQ*t  like  grammars  and 
Accidences  and  prosodies;  have  got 
enough  of  them  at  school.  It  *s 
stories,  they  like,  and  lays  and 
romances  and  idyls  and  songs  and 
ballads,  and  to  be  transported,  in 
thought,  not  back  to  the  desk  and 
the  form  and  the  task,  but 

*to  ahallow  rlrer*,  to  whotd  falls 
malodiooa  birdi  ftiag  madrigalB ; 
tb«r«  will  we  nukke  oar  ptdB  of  roMi, 
and  a  thousand  fragrant  posies*." 

KThen  Mr.  Coning^n's  is  the  very 
book  for  them/  said  Murray.  <<To 
be  sure,*"  said  Zumpt;  ''don't  you 
know  it 's  at  the. second  edition,  and 
a  third  coming?*'  ^*I  wonder  will 
the  new  edition  show  any  signs  of 
the  lesson  he  has  got  today,"  said 
Bopp^  drily.  *^Do  you  take  him  for 
afooL,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt,  "or  think 
he  has  never  heard  the  proverb:  4et 
well  enough  alone'?  What  does  he 
want  more  than  edition  after  edi- 
tion, as  fast  as  they  can  come  out?" 
"But  which  of  his  readers,"  said 
Bopp,  'Specially  of  his  lady  readers, 
will  be  able  to  understand  a  single 
strophe,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
one  we  have  just  been  examining? 
To  me  this  very  first  strophe  of  his 
presents  more  difficulties  than  an 
entire  chorus  of  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus."  ''And  to  me  too,"  said 
Zumpt;  ''but  you  seem  to  forget  that 
it  s  not  you  and  I  and  Lindley 
Murray  and  Priscian  who  call  for 
the  editions,  but  the  people  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  poem,  the 
people  to  whom  the  poem  presents 
no  difficulties."  '^The  people  to 
whom  the  poem  presents  no  difficul- 
ties, Zumpt!"  exclaimed  Bopp  iu 
utonishment;   "who  are  they?    I 


would  like  to  see  some  of  them.  To 
me  it's  all  difficulties;  every  word 
from  beginning  to  end,  difficulties." 
''And  to  me  too,"  cried  out  together 
both  Lindley  and  Priscian.  And  to 
me  too,  thought  I  to  myself,  but 
said  nothing,  only  drew  nearer  and 
nearer.  "I  'd  tell  you  how  it  is," 
said  Zumpt,  "but  for  that  imper- 
tinent fellow  with  the  shield,  there, 
whom  Mr.  Conington's  cries  brought 
on  our  backs  a  while  ago.  He  's 
listening  to  every  word  we  say." 
"Never  mind  him,  Zumpt,"  said 
Bopp;  ''he  is  one  of  ourselves,  as 
the  ladies  say  of  the  doctor."  "No, 
he  is  not,"  said  Lindley ;  "he  is  an 
interloper,  and  I  for  one  would  be 
easier  if  he  were  out  of  that:  'The 
Lord  preserve  me  from  my  petters'." 
"Let  him  stay,"  said  Priscian;  "he  's 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  '11 
be  accountable  for  anything  he  says 
or  does.  Go  on,  Zumpt."  So  I  was 
let  stay,  and  Zumpt  proceeded. 
"Well,  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  is.  Not 
one  of  us  grammarians  knows  how 
to  read  a  book.  The  first  thing 
any  one  of  us  does  when  he  takes 
up  a  book,  is  to  set  about  to  parse 
it,  to  make  out  the  grammar ;  if  he 
pays  any  attention  at  all  to  the 
sense,  it  is  only  as  a  help  to  making 
out  the  grammar.  Now  this  is  a 
preposterous  way  of  reading  a  book, 
nothing  short  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  I  say,  the  reader 
of  a  book  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  grammar;  the  sense 
is  all  he  wants;  let  him  attend  to 
that  and  he  will  have  few  difficulties 
or  none."  "How  is  he  to  get  at  the 
sense,"  said  Priscian,  "except 
through  the  grammar?    Grammar 
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is  the  only  door ;  a  narrow  one,  no 
doubt,  but  the  only  one.  Before  I 
allowed  one  of  my  Constantinople 
pupils  even  so  much  as  to  guess  at 
the  sense  of  any  one  of  Virgil's 
verses,  I  made  him  parse  twenty." 
"To  be  sure,"  said  Zumpt^  'for  they 
were  at  school,  learning  Latin.  The 
readers  of  Mr.  Coniugton  s  Aeneis, 
or  of  any  other  lay  or  idyl,  are  not 
at  school;  their  object  is  not  to 
learn  grammar  but  to  apply  the 
grammar  they  have  learned,  or,  if 
they  have  learned  none,  to  get  on, 
as  well  as  they  can,  without  it;  to 
be  amused ,  pleased  and  delighted 
with  the  plot  and  the  images  and 
the  rhythm  and  especially  with  the 
rhyme ;  if  there  are  errors,  to  con- 
done them;  if  there  are  difficulties, 
not  to  break  their  shins  on  them  but 
avoid  and  go  round  them;  and, 
above  all,  never  to  stop  or  hesitate 
or  inquire  or  look  about,  but  go 
smoothly  and  swimmingly  on  to  F 
for  figs,  J  for  jigs,  N  for  knuckle- 
bones, J  for  jackstones,  and  8  for 
stirabout.  To  get  at  the  sense, 
Priscian,  and  that  through  the 
grammar !  It 's  not  at  the  sense  the 
reader  wants  to  get,  but  at  the  plea- 
sure. Let  him  get  the  pleasure,  and 
who  will,  take  both  sense  and  gram- 
mar. You  might  as  well  ask  a  man 
to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  his 
faith,  as  ask  him  to  examine  into 
either  the  sense  or  th(i  grammar  of 
his  romance.  He  begs  you  not  to 
disturb  him,  not  to  awake  him  out 
of  his  delicious  dream.  He  doesn't 
want  to  be  informed,  wants  only  to 
enjoy.  You  're  troublesome,  be  off 
out  of  that."  "Othello's  occupa- 
tion 's   gone,  if  what  Zumpt  says 


be  true,"  sighed  Murray.  *'It '«  too 
true,"  said  Bopp ;  ^^he  more  gram- 
mar, the  less  pleasure ;  every  school- 
boy knows  that."  "In  the  whole 
range  of  literary  pleasures,"  conti- 
nued Zumpt,  growing  excited  with 
his  theme,  '*there  is  none  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  delight  with  which 
an  illiterate  man  reads  a  rhymed 
romance  the  thoughts  of  which  are 
sufficiently  like  his  own  to  be  mis- 
taken by  his  illiterate,  undiscerning, 
easily-imposed-on  mind,  for  his  own. 
In  case  the  author  is  of  reputation, 
such  ignorant  reader,  flattered  to 
find  so  eminent  a  person  agreeing 
entirely  with  him  on  all  points, 
begins  to  entertain  a  higher  opinioa 
of  himself ;  if  he  has  a  good  memory,, 
revels  in  an  almost  perpetual  cita- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  striking 
verses;  if  he  has  a  full  purse,  buys 
the  book,  lays  it  on  his  drawing- 
room  table,  makes  presents  of  it  to 
his  friends,  and  is  continually  in- 
quiring after  the  newest  edition. 
In  the  opposite  case,  the  same  illite- 
rate reader  wonders  how  it  is  pos- 
sible so  sweet,  so  tpuching,  so  na- 
tural, so  true  a  poet  is  so  little- 
known,  inveighs  against  the  bad 
taste  and  want  of  discernment,  of 
the  times,  and  predicts  a  career  of 
glory  to  a  poet  who  requires  only 
to  be  known,  to  be  appreciated; 
a  prediction  which  seldom  fails  to 
fulfil  itself,  and  Hiawatlia,  The 
Course  of  Time,  The  Idyls  of  the 
King,  and  Evangeline  rapidly  reach 
fifth  and  tenth  editions."  "1  '11  not 
throw  away  my  ferula  yet,  for  all 
that,  Zumpt,"  said  Murray.  ^It  's 
no  doubt  very  pleasant  to  find  our 
thoughts  refiected  back  to  us  from 
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every  book  we  read,  and  I  know  no 
surer  or  speedier  way  of  becoming 
enamoured  both  of  one's  own  self 
and  one's  author;  neither  do  I  doubt 
that  most  of  the  favorite  authors  we 
hear  so  much  of,  are  authors  who 
have  been  read  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner you  have  so  vividly  pictured; 
nevertheless  I,  for  one,  will  never 
ose  my  book    as    a   looking-glass 
wherein   to   contemplate    my  own 
face;  my  book  shall  be  to  me  a 
telescope  and  microscope,   where- 
with   to    bring  into  view,    objects 
either  too  remote  pr  too  minute  for 
mj  unassisted  vision;  my  book  shall 
show  me  my  author's  thought,  not 
reflect  me  back  my  own.    For  this 
reason  my  author  shall  be  gramma- 
tical, it  being  grammar  alone  which 
enables  my  author  to  express  his 
thought,     grammar     alone    which 
enables  me  to  understand  it    I  will 
therefore  neither  throw  away  my 
ferula,    nor   read   such    books    as 
Mr.  Conington's/'     *'Bravo!    Lind- 
ley,"  said  Bopp.    "A  whiflF  of  that 
old,   sturdy,    quaker   spirit   which 
established      American     Indepen- 
dence,  is  something  refreshing  in 
these     soapy,    idyllic    times;    re- 
freshing to  me,  I  mean,  for  as  to 
the  public,  we  are  only  wasting  our 
breath  on  them;  they  '11  take  their 
own    way  without    minding    what 
either  you  or  I  say.    Come  away, 
Lindley,  it  's  growing  late:  ^Nox 
mil.  Lindleie,  nos  flendo  ducimus 
horas'/'    "I  wonder  how  Mr.  Con- 
ington    has   that?"    said    Priscian. 
"1 11  tell  you ,"  said  Lindley,  ''first 
thanking  Bopp  for  his  compliment. 
No  one  knows  how  to  pay  compli*^ 
ments  like  Bopp.  Mr.Coningtonsays: 


Atneas,  night  0ipproach$»  ntar : 
whiit  tpe  lamtntf  tht  hours  career.** 

'*  Any  bad  grammar  there,  Lindley?" 
said  Zumpt.  **You  wouldn't  have 
both  bad  grammar  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  Virgil's  thought  in  the 
same  sentence,  would  you?"  said 
Priscian.  **Why  not?"  said  Bopp. 
''It  would  be  no  so  great  miracle  for 
Mr.  Conington.  Have  you  so  soon 
forgot  Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean 
o'er,  and  Mtich  laboured  too  in 
battle-field,  r  "For  myself,"  said 
Priscian,  "I  am  hardly  English 
scholar  enough  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  whether  there  is,  or  is  not, 
bad  grammar  in  the  couplet,  but 
it 's  plain  there  is  very  little  Virgil. 
Both  approaches  near  and  the  hours 
career  are  Mr.  Conington's."  "Com- 
pensations, I  suppose,  for  night 
falls  and  we  pass  the  hours," 
said  Bopp.  *'I  must  say  I  approve 
of  that  principle  of  compensation, 
founded,  as  it  is,  on  the  broad,  firm 
basis  of  eternal,  immutable  justice: 
lustitia  fiat,  caelum  rnat."  "Which 
you  know  means,  not,  let  justice  be 
done  and  the  sky  fall ,  but,  let  jus- 
tice be  done  and  the  sky  approach 
near,"  said  Zumpt.  "Don't  be 
too  hard  on  Mr.  Conington,  Zumpt," 
said  Bopp.  '^Perhaps  he  knew, 
what  you  don't  seem  to  know,  that 
whenever  Virgil's  Night  hruit',  she 
is  always  rising,  and  whenever 
Virgil's  Night  falls,  it  is  just  day- 
break : 

'et  iam  nox  humida  caelo 
praecipitat,  ■oadeniqae  cadentia  sidera 

fiumnos.* 

It 's  not  Mr.  Conington's  fault,  but 
his  rhyme's.  Put  the  saddle  on  the 
right     horse."       "Mr.    Conington's 
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rhyme's  fault  is  Mr.  Coniugton's 
own  fault,"  said  Lindley  stoutly; 
*^or  whose  is  the  rhyme  but  Mr. 
Conington'sV  not  Virgirs,  I  *m  sure." 
**No  matter  whose  fault  it  is,"  said 
Priscian,  '4et  Zumpt  go  on;  we 
should  not  have  interrupted  him. 
Go  on,  Zumpt;  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  unseasonable  question;  go 
on."  "The  poet's  mission,"  con- 
tinued Zumpt,  *^is  to  give,  the  rea- 
ders, to  take,  pleasure.  Both  mis- 
sions are  accomplished  every  time 
a  book  is  read  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  pleasure.  What 
matter  if,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  thoughts  and  images  called  up 
in  the  reader  s  mind  jhave  not  been 
those  which  the  author  intended  to 
call  up,  but  others  more  or  less 
different,  others  which  in  the  read- 
er's mind  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  words  as  alone  to  be  called 
up  by  them?  The  reader,  unaware 
of  his  misconception,  goes  on  no 
less  pleaded,  often  more  pleased, 
thfin  if  the  less  familiar,  stranger 
thoughts  and  images  intended  by  the 
author,  had  been  evoked,  finds  no 
hitch,  and  all  goes  smooth  and  easy 
until  we,  spoil-sport  grammarians, 
come  in  between  with  our  apple  of 
discord;  we  grammarians,  whose 
pleasure  is  less  to  learn  and  know, 
than  to  show  how  little  others  have 
learned  or  know ;  we  grammarians, 
who  search  for  warts  and  pimples 
with  magnifiers,  and  for  dimples 
with  diminishers;  we  grammarians, 
who  neither  use  the  manger  our- 
selves nor  let  the  horse  use  it."  "I 
did  not  expect  to  hear  that  from 
you,  Zumpt,"  said  Bopp.  "It 's  an 
ill  bird  'files  its  own  nest."  "Zumpt 's 


not  serious,"  said  Lindley.  "No 
one  knows  better  than  Zumpt  that 
it  's  not  grammar  is  in  fault;  that 
it  's  not  with  grammar  we  are  to 
fall  out,  but  with  Mr.  Conington 
whose  grammar  is  bad."  "Right, 
Lindley,"  said  Bopp;  "the  £ault  's 
not  in  grammar,  but  in  the  gram- 
mar, in  Mr.  Conington's  grammar, 
which  is  indeed,  as  we  're  all  agreed, 
execrable.  But  we  mudt  never  forget 
the  cause  of  this  most  execrable, 
most  abominable  —  I  can  never  get 
a  bad  enough  name  for  it  —  this 
^monstrum  -  horrendum  -  informe  -  in- 
gens  -  cui  -  lumen  -  ade mptum'  gram- 
mar of  Mr.  Conington's,  his  octo- 
syllabic rhyme."  "And  whose  fauh 
but  Mr.  Conington's  own,  ia  Mr. 
Conington's  octosyllabic  rhyme?" 
said  Lindley,  warmly.  "Drunken- 
ness is  an  aggravation  of,  not  an 
excuse  for,  the  outrages  of  the 
drunkard;  rhyme  is  an  aggravation 
of,  not  an  excuse  for,  the  outrages 
of  the  rhymester.  Bhyme!  the 
monkish  invention  which  forces  you 
to  say  what  you  ought  not  to  say, 
what  you  do  not  intend  to  say,  aye, 
what  you  neither  think  nor  believe^ 
Faugh!  I  hate  both  rhyme  and 
rhvmesters.  I  am  ashamed  of  Mr. 
Conington,  that  he  stooped  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  expected 
better  of  him,  better  of  the  erudite 
professor  and  commentator,  better 
of  the  University  of  Oxford."  **That 
's  all  very  fine  talk,  very  virtuous 
indignation,  Lindley,"  said  Zumpt^ 
"but  there  are  few  Uerculeses  now- 
a-days,  to  prefer  the  toilsome  road 
to  the  pleasant.  Mr.  Conington's 
octosyllabics  shine  bright  on  the 
drawing-room  table;  Surrey's  and 
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IGlton*8  heroics  gather  dost  on  the 
shelf.  ^Marmion ,  said  Mr.  Conington 
to  himself  before  he  sat  down  to 
translate  the  Aeneis,  ^has  been  read 
hj  multitudes  who  would  find  the 
perusal  of  the  Paradise  Lost  too 
severe  an  undertaking',  and,  when 
he  had  finished  his  work,  stereotyped 
the  reflection  in  his  preface,  lest  any 
one  should  mistake  his  motive  for 
caricaturing  the  Aeneis,    lest  any 
one  should  accuse  him  of  holding 
the  opinion  that  the  Aeneis  were 
better   represented  in  octosyllabic 
rhyme  than  in  heroics.  You  Ve  quite 
too  one-sided,  Lindley ;  all  for  Virgil, 
and  nothing  at  all  for  the  reader. 
You  forget  there  are  two  parties  in 
court  The  reader  begs  a  little  of  your 
attention.    Besides,  the  reader's  is  a 
liTing  interest,  Virgil's  a  dead  oMe. 
Do  take    the   reader  a  little  into 
account,  be  it  ever  so  little.    You 
surely  wouldn't  inflict  on  him  all  Vir- 
giTs  repetitions ,  wouldn't  make  him 
go  through  Which  man  if  the 
fates    preserve    alive,    if   he 
feed   on   the   ethereal   efflu- 
ence, if  he  do  not  yet  lie  down 
in  the  cruel  shades,  when  the 
whole  pith  and  essence  of  the  rig- 
laarole  might  be  put,  and  has  been — 
and,  as  I  think,   most  judiciously 
—  put,  by  Mr.  Conington,  into  a 
aatshell: 

\f  he  still  lookg  ufon  the  «un, 
•o  sp^irt  yet." 

"Virgirs  rigmarole!  Zumpt,"  said 
^riimn;  "Virgil's  rigmarole  put 
into  a  nutshell  by  Mr  Conington, 
jvdiciously  put  intx>  a  nutshell! 
That  is  the  last  reproach  I  ever 
ttpected  to^ear  of  Virgil,  the  last 


praise  I  ever  expected  to  hear  of 
Mr.  Conington.  Why ,  it  is  Virgil's 
brevity  makes  him  so  difficult  to  be 
either  understood  or  translated;  it 
is  of  Virgil's  brevity  Mr.  Conington 
himself  so  feelingly  complains:  *Not 
the  least  of  the  evils  of  the  measure 
I  have  chosen,  is  a  tendency  to 
difi^useness:  and,  in  translating  one  . 
of  the  least  diffuse  of  poets ,  such 
a  tendency  requires  a  strong  remedy. 
Accordingly,  the  duty  of  conciseness 
has  always  been  present  to  my  mind." 
"Exactly  so,  Priscian",  replied  Zumpt ; 
"Mr.  Conington  s  measure  being  so 
diffuse,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
keeping  the  translation  within  limits, 
of  preventing  it  from  looking,  when 
placed  beside  the  original,  pretty 
much  as  an  ox  looks  standing  beside 
a  frog,  except  by  lopping -off"  — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!"  interrupted  Priscian, 
except  by  lopping-off  the  limbs  of 
the  frog  to  bring  him  down  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  ox.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Virgil's  rigmarole  judiciously  put 
into  a  nutshell !"  "Take  care  you  're 
not  premature  with  your  laugh, 
Priscian,"  said  Bopp.  "How  do  we 
know  but  this  lopping-off  here 
may  be  compensated,  and  more  than 
compensated,  elsewhere,  by  graft- 
ing-on?  How  do  we  know  but  it 
may  have  been  precisely  this  omis- 
sion which  made  room  for  the  inser- 
tion of  that  exquisite  original  figure 
into  the  third  Book  : 

'tie  eweet  to /eel 
/ate^s  book  is  closed  and  under  seal, 
for  tis,  alas !  that  folume  stern 
has  many  another  page  to  turn.  ? 

Persuaded ,  as  wo  all  are ,  of 
Mr.  Conington's  inexorable  justice, 
knowing,  as  we  all  do,  how  rigidly  he 
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adheres  to  his  self-imposed  principle 
of  compensatiou ,  why  should  we 
hesitate  to  accept  an  entire  original 
chapter  about  fate's  book,  as  pay- 
ment, with  interest,  for  any  omission 
of  fate,  any  squeezing  into  a  nutshell, 
any  lopping-off  of  frog's  legs  there 
may  be  here?"  "I  will  accept  no 
<;ompensation ,  no  interest,"  said 
Lindley.  "Virgil's  corpus  must  be 
respected ,  must  be  kept  illaesum  et 
inviolabilc.  That  is  my  sine-qua- 
non.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  a 
compromise  wUh  a  man  who  had 
struck  his  father  or  robbed  his  client, 
as  with  a  man  who  had  violated  the 
corpus  of  Virgil."  "And  I  too",  said 
Priscian:  "Qui  corpus  Virgilii  viola- 
verit,  sacer  esto.  We  have  had 
enough  of  Tuccas  and  Variuses, 
enough  of  Peerlkamps  and  Gruppes. 
We.  must  have  no  more  Ronsards, 
no  more  Franciades,  no  more  idyllic 
Aeneids,  no  more  translators  of 
Virgil  touring  with  Dr.  Syntax  in 
search  of  the  picturesque."  "Nor 
any  more  bloody  dukes  of  Alba 
among  Aeneas's  descendants,  I  hope, 
said  Lindley.  "No  fear  of  that," 
«aid  Bopp.  ^^The  ancient  tires  of 
Alba' 8  blood  are  far  enough  off  from 
the  bloody  duke.  Fair  play  for  Mr. 
Coniugton',  however  little  fair  play 
Mr.  Conington  shows  Virgil."  "You 
forget,  Bopp",  replied  Lindley,  "that 
the  octosyllabic  Aeneis  is  neither 
for  you  nor  Zumpt  nor  Priscian  nor 
even  for  me ,  but  for  the  drawing- 
room  table',  for  the  unlettered,  for 
the  wholly  ignorant  in  such  matters. 
Now  where  in  that  large  class  of 
readers  is  there  one,  who  has  any 
image  of  Alba  Longa,  the  Latian 
•city,  in  his  mind,  ready  to  be  called 


up  by  these  words  of  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's?"  "Let  whoever  has  not,  go 
to  his  gazetteer,"  said  Bopp.  "It's 
not  to  his  gazetteer,  but  to  hb  bio- 
graphical dictionary,  the  words  send 
him,"  said  Lindley.  "The  words  are: 

thence  come  the  hardy  Latin  broodf 
the  ancient  sires  of  Albans  blood. 

Now  hardy  Latin  brood j  ancient 
aires,  and  Alba's  blood,  being  all 
suggestive,  not  of  places  bat  persons, 
the  illiterate  reader  who  has  any 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  first 
impression,  that  the  bloody  duke  of 
Alba  of  whom  he  has  so  often  heard, 
is  meant,  goes  to  his  biographical 
dictionary  to  inquire  who  this  Alba 
of  Virgil's  was,  and  finding  no  Alba 
there  except  the  bloody  duke  of  that 
name ,  has  his  first  impression  con- 
firmed, and  hastens  on,  expecting 
soon  to  hear  more,  either  of  the 
bloody  duke  himself,  or  of  his  sires,' 
or  of  the  sires  of  his  blood."  "Exactly 
so,"  said  Zumpt,  "and  what  harm,  or 
why  not?  The  phantom  affords  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  reality,  nay 
more,  being  both  more  lively  and 
less  strange,  the  reader  is  satisfied, 
and  the  translator  saved  trouble  and 
perhaps  blame."  "The  reader  has 
my  hearty  congratulations,"  said 
Bopp,  gravely: 

"whore  ignorance  is  bliM,  'tis  foUy  to  be  wise.*' 

"I  don't  know  which  is  most  to  be 
congratulated,"  said  Zumpt,  "the 
reader  who  is  made  so  happy,  or  the 
translator  who  puts  on  the  victor's 
crown  without  having  experienced 
either  the  fatigue  or  the  sweat  or  the 
dust,  of  the  circus."  "More  to  be 
congratulated  than  either ,"  said 
Priscian,  "is  Virgil  himself,  to  whose 
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glory  of  haying  predicted  Christ  in 
his  Pollio  is  now  to  be  added  the 
new  wreath  of  having  predicted  the 
bloody  duke  of  Alba  in  the  exordium 
of  his  Aeneis.    ^Sed  tamen  amoto 
quaeramus  seria  ludo.'     1  greatly 
fear,  this  bloody  duke  of  Alba  will 
ruin  Mr.  Conington*s  book."    "Just 
the  contrary,"  said  Zumpt,  "he  will 
recommend  it.    While  the  well  in- 
formed go  round  the  pHfall  smiling, 
the  ill-informed,  quae  maxima  turba 
est,  will  lose  themselves  with  pleasure 
in  the  delicious  bottom."   "Let  the 
maxima  turba  take  care  of  them- 
selves,'^ said  Priscian;  it 's  not  for 
them  I  am  concerned,  but  for  the 
pauci,  the  well  informed,  amongst 
whom  give  me  leave  to  class  you,  my 
respected  colleagues,  as  well  as  my- 
self.   Of  our  falling  into  the  pitfall 
there  is  indeed  as  little  danger,  as 
there  is  of  our  losing  ourselves  in 
the  delicious  bottom;, but  we  are  not 
at  all  unlikely  to  stand,  like  so  many 
perplexed  sheep,  on  the  brink,  and 
say  to  each  other  as  1  say  to  you 
now:  fair  and  softly;  like  as  this  is 
to  the  duke  of  Alba's  blood,  it  is  not 
the  duke  of  Alba's  blood  at  all  — 
nimium  ne  crede  colori  —  it  is  Longa 
Alba's  blood:  and  then  to  ask  each 
other  as  I  ask  you  now:  what  is 
Longa  Alba's  blood?"     "What  is 
Longa  Alba's  blood?"    said  Bopp, 
repeating  the  question.    "Yes,"  said 
Priscian,   "what   is   Longa  Alba's 
blood?     I   wait   for   information." 
There  was  a  long  pause.     "Longa 
Alba's  blood  is  the  blood  of  Longa 
Alba,"  said  Lindley  at  last,  confi- 
dently.   "It  is,"  said  Bopp;  "there  is 
no  doubt  of  it."      *  Agreed",    said 
Znmpt;  '*a]l  agreed,"  said  Priscian; 


"now  what  *s  the  blood  of  Longa 
Alba?"  Another  long  pause.  "Does 
Virgil  say  nothing  about  it?"  said 
Lindley.  "Not  one  word,"  said  Pris- 
cian; "I  wonder  where  Mr.  Conington 
got  it."  "Of  course  in  Marmion,** 
said  Zumpt: 

<"De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Glare  of  Gloster's  blood\" 

"It  's  a  wise  son  knows  his  own  fa- 
ther," said  Lindley ,  "but  if  there  *8 
any  virtue  in  likeness, 

tht  ancient  aires  of  AlboiS  bloodj 

is  certainly  a  much  nearer  relative  of 

'Clara  de  Clare  of  Gloster's  blood' 
than  of  ALBAMIQUE  PATRE8."   "Zumpt  *S 

quite  right,"  said  Bopp;  "he  was 
thinking  more  of  Clara  de  Clare  than 

of  ALBANIQUB  PATRES,  whcu  hC  WaS 

inditing 

the  ancient  aires  of  AWa*s  blood. ^' 

"What  wonder  if  he  was,"  said  Lind- 
ley ,  "or  that  the  same  jade  got  be- 
tween him  and  his  albanique  patbes, 
that  got  between  the  dying  Marmion 
and  his  ? 

*the  monk,  with  unavailing  cared 
exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers, 
ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
a  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear, 
and  that  the  priest  he  could  dot  hear/ 

what  wonder?    I  say, 

♦for  ne'er, 
he  did  by  Mary  swear, 
a  form  so  witching  fair 
as  Clara's  of  de  Clare, 
in  work- day  world  was  seen ; 
some  love-lorn  fay  she  might  have  been, 
or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen.* 

Thank  you,  Zumpt,  for  a  clue  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  lead  us  to  the 
meaning  of  Alba's  blood;  we  might 
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have  looked  long  in  Virgil  for  one." 
"What  way  does  the  clue  go,  Lind- 
ley?"  said  Priscian;  "take  care  you 
don't  break  it."  **No  fear,"  said  Lind- 
ley,  "it 's  not  so  slender. 

•Clara  de  Clare  of  Gloster's  blood' 

means  Clara  de  Clare  who  had 
Gloster's  blood  in  her  veins,  so 

tke  ancient  sirts  of  Alba*s  blood 

means  the  ancient  sires  who  had 
Alba's  blood  in  their  veins."  'Tm 
not  so  sure,"  said  Priscian.  "Clara 
de  Clare  might  have  some  of  Gloster's 
blood  in  her  veins ,  Gloster  having 
been  a  man  and  her  ancestor,  but  I 
find  some  difficulty  in  the  ancient 
sires'  having  any  of  Alba's  blood  in 
their  veins,  Alba  being,  as  we  have 
already  seen  and  are  all  agreed,  not 
a  man,  not  the  Duke  of  Alba,  but 
Alba  Longa,  the  Latian  city.  I  fear 
there's  little  good  in  your  clue.  '  I 
cannot  digest  blood  of  a  city." 
**It  's  a  pity  he  did  not  keep  to  Virgil 
and  Alban ,"  said  Bopp,  "when  he 
might  so  easily.  There  is  no  excuse 
either  of  rhyme  or  rhythm  for  Alba's. 
He  had  the  very  word  Alban  put 
into  his  mouth ,  and  would  not  take 
it;  nothing  would  do  him  hnt  Alba's.'' 
"One  would  be  almost  tempted  to 
think,"  said  Priscian,  "that  he  rejec- 
ted the  right  word  because  it  was 
the  right  word  and  Virgil's  own,  and 
adopted  the  wrong  word  because  it 
was  the  wrong  word  and  so  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott's."  "An  old  trick 
of  his,"  said  Zumpt,  "which  if  we 
are  not  well  up  to,  we  may  some- 
times mistake  the  happy  intro- 
duction of  some  unknown  or  unno- 
ticed gem  of  a  great  master,  for 
a  n  awkward  blunder  of  the  intro- 


ducer ,  as  in  the  case  before  us ,  or 
even  for  arrant  nonsense ,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sheer  descent  upwards 
of  the  tower  on  the  top  of  Priam's 
palace : 

un<4  ikeer  descent  a  turret  high 
rose  from  the  roof  into  the  #*y, 

where  nothing,  not  even  Virgil's  own 
*in  praecipiti',  can  save  the  reader  to 
whose  rescue  does  not  come  on  the 
instant: 

*bttt  from  the  eastern  battlement 
a  turret  had  made  iheer  descent 
and,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent, 
in  the  mid  torrent  lay.* 

"I  think  almost  worse  of  him  for 
blood  than  for  Alba's,''  said  Lindley. 
*' Alba's  is  at  least  like  Alban ,  and 
Alban  is  Virgil's  own  word,  bat  blood 
is  entirely  Mr.  Conington's  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's ;  not  one  trace  of  it  in 
Virgil."  "On  the  contrary,"  said 
Bopp,  '^I  excu9e  blood,  which  though 
not  in  Virgil,  is  required  both  by 
the  rhythm  and  the  rhyme,  while 
Alba't  is  required  by  neither.  He 
might  perhaps  have  found  a  word 
which  would  have  chimed-in  better 
than  blood  J  but  hardly  a  word  fitter 
for  him  to  introduce  siio  Marte,  where 
the  subject  was  genealogy.  In 
respect  of  the  sense ,  blood  was  far 
and  away  to  be  preferred  to  w  o  o  e  d , 
or  stewed,  or  chewed,  or  spew- 
ed, or  mewed,  or  crude,  or 
lewd,  or  feud,  or  any  other  more 
perfect  chime  for  brood  which  he 
could  easily  have  found."  "Let  us 
excuse  both,"  said  Zumpt ;  "humanum 
est  errare ,  divinum  est  errores  con- 
donare;  and  which  of  us  is  so  iron- 
hearted  as  not  to  feel  for  a  man 
pressed  by  the  hard,  double -fiat- 
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ed  NecesBity    of  octosyllabic  and 
/hyme, 

•nunc  dextnt  ingeminaiu  icta*,  nunc  ilia 
siniatn*.** 

**Ue  deserred  all  the  pommeling  he 
got  and  more,"  said  Lindley,  "for 
going  into  the  way  of  that  hard, 
double-fisted  Necessity  at  all.  He 
might  have  known  how  she  would 
treat  him,  how  she  treats  *all  who 
come  near  her  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  her."  "You  don't  know  how 
sweet,  how  enticing,  how  siren  a 
song  she  sings,  Lindley/'  said  Zumpt, 
"or  you  would  not  say  that/'  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  Zumpt,  I  know  very 
well,''  replied  Lindley,  "and  in  its 
proper  place  I  have  many  a  time 
listened  to  it  with  pleasure.  Mr. 
Conington  too  was  free  to  listen  to  it, 
and  even  to  sing  it  himself  if  he 
pleased,  and  chorus  away  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Clan- Alpine's 
boatmen,  but  he  was  not  free  to  set 
Virgil  a-cborusing  with  them : 

ICC  tkouffkt  them  to  Myctnat  jlown, 
and  re»€U€d  Troy /orgtt*  to  groan. 
vide  stand  tJkt  gatu',:  what  joy  to  go 

the  Dcrian  camp  to  set, 
a<  land  disbnrthened  o/the/oe^ 
Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  iro ! 

the  e\ortJrom  vetseU  Jrtt. 

It  does  not  come  well  out  of  Koman 
lipi;  least  of  all,  well  out  of  VirgiFs.' 
What !  Virgil,  who  sang  even  bucolic 
in  hexameter,  to  sing  epic  in  octo- 
syllabic rhyme!  Fie!  fie!  It  is 
Henry  the  Eighth  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe to  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a 
hite."  "You  are  quite  too  severe  on 
poor  Mr.  Conington,"  said  Zumpt. 
K>ne  would  think  you  had  some 
tpite  at  him.  Did  he  ever  offend 
you?"*     "Never,"  replied  Lindley, 


"except  by  this  one  act."  "This  act 
has  offended  us  all,"  said  Zumpt; 
"but  remember:  "Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath."  "The  sun 
shall  not  only  go  down  on  my  wrath, 
but  rise  on  it  too,"  said  Lindley,  "if 
it  rises  on  me."  "Bravo!  again, 
Lindley,"  saidBopp;  "if  you're  not 
an  Englishman,  you're  worthy  to  be 
one.  Blow  the  rebels  from  the  can- 
non's mouth."  and  he  clapped  Lind- 
ley on  the  shoulder  until  the  blood 
mounted  into,  and  animated,  the 
features  of  the  honest  American. 
"Mercy 's  twice  blessed,"  said  Zumpt, 
''and  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven."  "And  more  than  that," 
said  Priscian,  "Mr.  Conington 's  clear 
off.  But  what  's  this  he  has  left  be- 
hind him?"  and,  stooping  down,  he 
took  up  a  piece  of  paper ,  soiled  and 
crumpled  as  if  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
had  marched  over  it.  "What  is  it?" 
said  Bopp.  "Let  me  sec  it,"  said 
Zumpt,  taking  it  out  of  Priscian's 
hand.  "There 's  writing  on  it.  There, 
do  you  read  it,  Lindley."  "Heroics!" 
said  Lindley ,  after  conning  it  for  a 
few  moments :  "by  the  ghost  of  Mil- 
ton, heroics !"  "Can  you  make  them 
out,  Lindley?"  said  Bopp.  "I  'm 
longing  for  a  draught  of  something, 
no  matter  what,  to  jput  the  taste  of 
that  treacly  emulsion,  that  mawkish 
colostrum  we  have  been  swallowing 
all  morning,  out  of  my  mouth."  "Read 
them  out,  Lindley,"  said  Priscian: 
"You  don't  intend  to  keep  them  all 
to  yourself,  do  you?"  But  Lindley 
read  on,  never  lifting  his  eyes  off  the 
paper,  nor  seeming  to  hear  a  word 
that  was  said  to  him.  "I  say,  Lindley," 
shouted  Bopp,  "what  are  you  dream- 
ing   about?    you    seem    to   forget 
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there's  any  one  here  but  yourself." 
'^Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  this  day!"  said  Lindley,  walking 
slowly  on,  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand  and  without  taking  notice  of 
any  one;  "1  'm  now  content  to  die 
whenever  it  pleases  heaven  to  take 
me.  Nunc  dimittis."  "The  man  is 
mad/'  said  Priscian  '^Halloo,  Lind- 
ley! where  are  you  going?  give  me 
that  paper ,"  cried  Bopp ,  following, 
and  taking  the  paper  out  of  Lindley 's 
hand,  and  beginning  to  read  : 

I,  the  same  I,  who  on  Pandean  terse 

tuned  once  the  lay,   and,  issuing  from  the 

woods, 
pressed  the  near  arable  into  the  clown^s 
covetous  service,  and  my  work  pleased  well 
the  agriculturist  —but  now  I  sing 
bristling  arms  martial  and  the  man  whom 

fate 
brought  from  the  Trojan  border  refugee 
primal  to  Italy's  Lavinian  shore ; 
the  man  so  tossed  about  on  land  and  sea 
by  might  of  heaven,  and  made  to  feel  war's 

woes 
—  all  on  account  of  vixen  Jnno^s  wrath 
retentive  memoried  —  while  he  built  his  city 
and  into  Latium  introdnoed  his  Gods ; 
germ  of  the  LaUn  race  and  Alban  sires, 
and  haughty-towering,  castellated  Rome. 

"That  is  more  V^gilian,"  continued 
Bopp,  handing  Zumpt  the  paper, 
"than  anything  ever  yet  thrilled,  or 
ever  will  thrill,  from  that 

'harp  of  the  north  that  mouldering  long  had 

hung 
on  the  wych  elm  that  shades  Saint  Fillan*s 

spring'." 

**Whoever  has  done  this,"  said  Lind- 
ley, "has  performed  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  was  ever  the  composi- 
tion of  the  original  verses."  "Cer- 
tainly," said  Bopp;  "the  author 
takes  his  ease;  writes  what  he 
likes,  and  as  he  likes;  if  one  word. 


or  one  thought,  displeases  him,  sends 
it  away  and  takes  another  instead;^ 
but  the  unfortunate  translator,  bound 
down  with  a  chain  of  iron  to  the 
author's  words  and  thoughts,  must 
take  what  he  gets — bad,  good,  or  in- 
different—transplant it  to  a  foreign 
soil  and  climate,  and  make  it  grow 
and  flourish  there  as  if  it  were  at 
home:  . 

'hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  panel,  qnos  aeqaas 

amavit 
Inpiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
dis  geniti  potaere.' 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  this  heroic 
translator  has  done,  taken  VirgiFs 
words  and  thoughts  and  handled 
them  as  if  they  were  his  own,  made 
them  sound  in  his  English  mouth  as 
well  as  ever  they  sounded  in  VirgiFs 
Roman,  persuaded  you  that  it  is  Vir- 
gil you  hear  speaking,  palmed  nothing 
on  Virgil,  spirited  away  nothing  from 
Virgil,  presented  Virgil  not  in  a  do- 
mino, but  in  his  own  Roman  tunic  and 
toga,  to  England.  Which  of  us  ail,  with- 
out an  Aladdin's  lamp  in  his  hand,  or 
a  Fortunatus*s  cap  on  his  head,  could 
have  done  it?  All  Virgil,  and  nothing 
but  Virgil ;  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  No  guillo- 
tining of  the  Aeneis,  no  chopping  off 
of  the  head  at  the  fourth  vertebra; 
no  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing  who 
first;  no  By  fate  of  lUan  realm 
amerced;  no  Long  tossing  earth 
and  ocean  o'er;  no  to  sate  Fell  Juno's 
unforgetting  hate;  no  Much  laboured 
too  in  battle-field ,  Striving  his  dtp's 
walls  to  build;  no  hardy  Latin  brood; 
no  ancient  sires  of  Alba's  blood;  no 
romantic  octosyllabic;  no  rhyme 
whether  couplet,  triplet  or  alternate; 
no  strophe;  no  anything  but  plain. 
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unpretentious,  unsophisticated  £ng- 
liah  heroic.  The  feat  has  been  achiev- 
ed, the  Virgilian  longitude  found  at 
last.    Long  life  to  him,  whoever  he 
be,  the  author  of  this  translation.*' 
"Sir  John  FalstafiTs  translation  of 
Ford's  wife  was  nothing  to  it,  eh 
Bopp  ?"  said  Zumpt,  jocosely :  "Stu- 
died   her    well   and  translated  her 
weir — '*Have  a  care,  Zumpt,"  cried 
Bopp,    ''Pistol's    pistol  's    leveled 
askew,  and  if  it  goes  off,  it  's  Mr. 
Conington  will  be  shot,  not  the  heroic 
translator.    The  corruption,  the  se- 
duction, the  translation  out  of  honesty 
into  English — and  bad  English  too — 
are  all  Mr.  Conington's,  not  our  new 
acquaintance's,  who,  whoever  he  be, 
has  translated  Ford's  wife,  as  an 
honest,  virtuous  woman  deserves  to 
be  translated,  honestly  and  virtuous- 
ly into  honest,  virtuous   English." 
**I  dhrewdly  suspect,"  said  Zumpt,  "if 
Mr.  Conington  be  shot,  the  heroic 
translator  will  be  shot  too,  and  yet 
not  two  birds  be  knocked  down  with 
the  one  stone  either."    "No  fear  of 
that,  Zumpt,"  said  Bopp.  "Epic  fruit 
doesn't    readily  grow  on  romantic 
bushea."     ''Nor  so  very  unreadily 
cither,"  said  Zumpt,   "if  Paradise 
Lost  grew  on  a  bush  which  was  ro- 
mantic enough  while  in  the  nursery 
to  produce  Comns,  and  if  a  certain 
other  bush,  with  which  we  are  all 
very  well  acquainted,  produced  both 
'Tityre  tu  patulae  ,*  and  Ille  eoo  qui 
qcovDAM."    *'But  neither  Virgil  nor 
Milton   ever  travestied  epic,    ever 
turned  epic  into  romance,"  said  Bopp. 
"No  matter,"  said  Priscian,  "I  advise 
you  to  give  up,   seeing  the  bush 
itself  is  against  you,  and  tells  you  in 
plain  terms  how  clever  it  is  at  turn- 


ing: Illb  eoo  qui  quondam."  "You 
may  as  well  give  up  with  a  good, 
grace,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt;  "you  have 
not  a  foot  to  stand  on.  Look  at  the 
handwriting;  Mr.  Coiiington's  all  the 
world  over;  Mr.  Conington's  /,  Mr. 
Conington's  the,  Mr.  Conington's 
same.  Peas  were  never  liker,  than 
these  three  words  and  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's." "And  I  picked  up  the  paper," 
said  Priscian,  "exactly  where  Mr. 
Conington  was  standing,  when  that 
impudent  fellow,  there,  with  the 
shield,  came  between  us  and  him. 
Give  up,  Bopp."  "I  do  give  up," 
said  Bopp  : 

><  <codo  eqaidem,  nee,  Zumpti,  tibl  comes  ire 
recuso.' 

The  verses  are  Mr.  Conington's,  and 
cover,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of 
sins."  "It 's  all  as  it  should  be,"  said 
Priscian,  "and  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion ;  lay ,  first ,  and  epic 
after: 

'Tityre,    rura  prias,    sod  post  cantabimua 
arma'." 

"I  add  my  calculus ,"  said  Lindley, 
relaxing  a  little  from  his  severity 
and  harking -in  with  the  general 
sophos : 

'his  prentice  ban'  he  tried  on  man, 
and  then  he  made  the  lasses,  O !' 

Long  live  Mr.  Conington  and  bring 
to  a  conclusion  as  happy  as  the 
beginning,  his  Aeneis  in  English 
heroic."  So  said,  and  hats  doffed, 
they  walked  off,  each  his  own  separate 
way ,  leaving  me  there  to  pick  up, 
and  treasure  in  my  pocket,  the  piece 
of  paper  they  had  thrown  away,  and 
meditate  at  leisure  in  my  easy  chair 
on  the  strange  vision  I  had  just  seen 
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'*qaa  se 
plena  per  insertM  fundebat  luna  fenestras." 

"So  full  was  I  of  it,  that,  while  strip- 
ping for  bed ,  I  continued  to  see  be- 
fore me ,  less  clearly  than  in  the  vi- 
sion, but  still  clearly  and  unmistake- 
ably,  the  four  demigods  with  their 
ferulas,  filleted  hair,  knit  brows,  and 
severe,  classic  features.  Two  or  three 
times  I  put  on,  and  as  often  took  off, 
my  nightcap ,  and  when  I  lay  down 
at  last,  it  was  my  vesi-  vidivicj 
shield  1  had  under  my  head,  not  my 
pillow;  octosyllabic  rhymes,  with 
less  either  of  sense  or  grammar  than 
even  Mr.  Conington  s,  kept  chiming 
in  my  ears  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  just  as  I  went  to  sleep 
and  began  to  forget  myself,  had 
taken  somewhat  of  the  following 
form: 

I  do  not  like  yon,  Juno  fell; 

the  reason  why,  I  know  full  well : 

Jano  's  vixen  and  not  fell, 


as  Mr.  Conington  knows  well 
and  will,  if  you  ask  him,  tell. 
I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell. 

I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell ; 
the  reason  why,  I  know  full  well : 
saeva  's  vixen  and  not  fell, 
as  Mr.  Conington  knows  well 
and  will,  if  you  ask  him,  tell. 
I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell ; 
why  should  1  like  you,  Juno  fell? 
vixen  Juno  I  like  well ; 
you  I  donU  like,  Juno  fell. 

Vixen  Juno,  is  it  well 

Mr.  Conington  should  tell 

of  Aeneas  made  to  sate 

fell  Juno's  unforgetting  hate, 

seeing  it  wasn't  her  hate  at  all. 

but  your  anger  did  it  all, 

and— when  at  last  he  onward  bore. 

and  landed  on  Lavinium's  shore : — 

long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o*cr, — 

made  him  much  dig  in  battle-field, 

striving  his  city's  walls  to  build. 

-    and  give  his  Qods  that  home 
whence  come  the  hardy  Latin  brood 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Alba's  blood, 
and  lofty- rampired  Rome? 
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ILLB  —  IRAE 


The  proem,  preface  or  argument  of  the  poem— the  prelude,  as  it 
were,  of  the  song — consisting  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first, 
iLLE  EGO — AGRIC0LI8,  introduccs  the  author  himself,  the  second, 
AT  NUNC- ROMAE,  introducos  the  poem  and  specifies  of  what  the 
poem  treats,  while  the  third,  musa— irae,  invokes  the  Muse.  The 
poem  proper,  or  actual  story,  commences  only  with  urbs  anti- 

gUA  FUIT. 

1(a). 

ILLE    EGO 


The  proof  which  the  first  two  words  of  the  Aeneis  afford  of  the 
obscurity,  to  us  moderns  at  least,  not  merely  of  VirgiFs  style, 
but  of  the  Latin  language  itself,  is  startling,  almost  sufficient  to 
deter  from  the  study  both  of  Virgil  and  Latin.  Of  these  two 
words  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  different  interpretations 
involving  as  many  different  structures. 

The  first  is  that  of  those  commentators  who  insist  that  ille 
and  EGO  are  the  nominatives,  one  before  and  the  other  after,  of 
the  verb  sum  subauditum,  and  that  the  sense  is:  I  am  he  whOj 
i.  e.  lam  the  man,  who:  "ego  ille  [sum],"  Kuaeus.  Will  man  aber 
wirklich  dem  satze  eine  form  geben,  so  muss  man  zu  ille  kgo  sup- 
pliren  sum,"  Supfle.  To  this,  the  most  generally  received  interpre- 
tation, I  object,  first,  the  absolute  inapplicability  both  of  this  inter- 
pretation and  the  analysis  on  which  it  is  founded,  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  formula  ille  ego  occurs  else- 
where, ex.  gr.  to  Ovid,  Trist  4,  10,  1;  Met.  1,  757;  Amor. 
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5,  8,  ^5;  J2, 1, 1;  Heroid.  12, 105;  Tibull.  3,  4,  71;  Vespa,  ludi- 
cium  cod  et  pistoris  (Wernsdorf);  Anth.  Lot,  (Meyer)  209,  1; 
1373,  3;  1274,  3;  Anth,  Lat  (Burm.)  4,  32;  4,  40;  Vavassor, 
Eleg,  1,  1,  all  cited  below;  secondly,  the  great  improbability 
that  Virgil  would  commence  his  Aeneis  with  the  prosaic  thesis : 
I  am  he  who;  and,  thirdly,  the  contrary  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  each  of  the  three  ancient  grammarians,  Sergius, 
Pompeius  and  Priscian,  for  which  see  below. 

To  the  second  possible  interpretation  and  analysis,  viz. 
that  of  those  who — quoting,  with  Thiel,  as  parallel  and  similar, 
the  younger  Pliny's  (Ep.  1,  6)  not  only  unparallel  and  dissimilar 
but  actually  inverse  "ego  ille  quem  nosti,  apros  tres  cepi,"— 
regard  ille  and  eqo  as  placed  in  apposition  and  as  affording 
the  sense:  /,  he  who,  i.  e.  /,  th(^  mmi  who,  there  is  the  perhaps 
even  graver  objection  that  ille  ego  qui,  so  understood,  ex- 
presses no  more  than  ego  qui;  in  other  words,  that  the  very 
first  word  of  the  Aeneis  contributes  nothing  to  the  sense —  is, 
so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  utterly  useless  and  super- 
erogatory. 

The  third  and  last  interpretation  is  that  of  those  who,  with 
Forcellini,  Heyne,  and  Caro,  regard  ille  as  performing  the  part  of 
an  article  or  demonstrative,  to  ego,  i.  e.  as  added  to  ego  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  commonly  added  to  a  substantive,  viz.  for  the  sake 
of  specification  and  emphasis,  and  interpret:  That  I,  thivt  same  I, 
who:  "Aliquando  emphasim  habet  [i  llej,  et  ponitur  ad  ostendendam 
insignem  aliqu^in  personam  aut  rem. . .  Medea  ilia ;  . .  Pittacus 
ille;  .  .  .  Magno  illi  Alexandre.  .  .  Hac  ratione  iungitur  cum 
ego,  Virg.  1  Aen.  1:  Ille  ego."  Forcellini.  "Sententia  integra: 
ille  ego  .  .  .  NUNC  horrentia  martis  arma  virumque  cano. 
Bene  autem,  tam  longa  oratione  interiecta,  poterat  illud  at  in 
apodosi  praefigi,  quod  toties  factum  videmus;  quod  adeo  repre- 
hendi,  aut  at  in  e  t  mutari  nolim."  Heyne. 


Quell  io,  che  gik  tra  selve,  e  tra  pastor! , 
di  Titiro  soiiai  Tumil  saupogna,*' 

Caro. 


With  these  last-mentioned  critics  I  take  my  decided  stand, 
first  and  mainly  because  of  the  so  general  practice  of  the  Greeks 
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to  add  an  article  or  demonstrative  to  a  personal  pronoun  for 
the  purpose  of  specification  and  emphasis;  Hom.  Od.  24,  821 
(Ulysses  recognizing  his  father): 

xsivo;  [JLSV  Tot  o8'  auTo;  Eyw,  tzvxz^^  ov  oo  (lEToXXa;,  , 

Y]Xi»6ov  Eixootbj  sTeY  65  TMtTpiSa  yaiav. 

Horn.  Od,  21,  207: 

£vSov  (lev  8r,  08'  auTo;  eyto,  xaxa  naXkoL  (xop)aa;, 
r,Xudov  sixcxTTw  exec  55  natpiSa  yawtv, 

where  not  only  is  it  plain  that  0$' ,  no  less  than  auto^ ,  is  added  to  Eycu 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  clear  specification  (this  very  IJ^  but  there 
is,  for  those  who  require  authority  for  everything,  the  express  testimony 
of  Eustathius  to  that  effect:  gx  TuopoXXr^Xou  ;cpo;  evSei^iv  aa^ou^  ava- 
Yvet)pi(7[xou ,  01  Tpsi;  xstvTat  9uvdE7(JL0i'  to  oSe,  to  auTo;,  xai  to  syco  .,  ex- 
pUcit  testimony  concerning  the  expression  in  a  particular  passage,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  no  less  explicit  testimony  of  ApoUonius  Alexandrinus 
{de  Syntax.  3.  ed.  Sylburg.  p.  207)  concerning  the  expression  in  general: 
ratXtv  yoip  oxcoXuTOv  to  0$'  Eytu,  x«t  OUT05  Eytu,  xaOco;  rpOEc:co[jisv. ,  as  well 
as  by  the  testimony  of  the  same  grammarian  (ibid.  p.  65)  concerning 
the  inflexions  of  the  same  expression,  tov  e[ji£  and  tov  as:  [jlt}  Se  execvo 
YE  TracpaXsXEi^Oco ,  0^5  E?atpETtos  ij  Arcixr^  ypijai?,  ou  Seovtw?,  e::i  (xovt); 
aiTtaTtxv};  TO  apOpov  nap£Xa[jL^vEv'  cu^evtcotov  E[jle,  tov  a£,  auTixa 
youv  xai  :capa  KaXXipia/oj,  tov  as  KpoT(i>:ciaSY]v. 

Horn.  Od.  1,  76: 

oXX'  aysO^  r^\^£lq  oi8£  izzpii^poLl^M^Lt^a  icavTs; 
vooTov,  oTZtiii  EXOrjai. 

kt  all  these  we  here  (all  these  of  W5  here)  discuss.     Soph. 
Philoct.  261: 

0$'  £t(JL  syto  aoi  xE'.vo;,  ov  xXuEi;  taw; 
Twv  HpaxXECdiv  ovTa  SsorcoTijv  ojcXtov, 
0  Tou  riotavTo;  nai^  <tiXoxTTjTi];' 

this  I  am  he.   Soph.  Antig.  867  (ed.  Dind.) : 

AKTio.     rpo;  ou;  apaio?,  oyafjioi,  a8'  Eytu  ixetoixo;  Epyopiat. 

io  whom  this  I  emigrate.  Anth,  Graec,  (Leipz.  1829)  7,  172: 

0  rptv  syeo  x«i  ^j^rjpa,  xat  ap7:«xT£tpav  Epuxwv 

o^EpfxaTo;,  u'j/i:r£Ti]  BtaTOvtav  yspavov, 
ptvou  yeppLaaTr,po^  EuoTpo^a  xwXa  TiTatvtov, 

AXx((XEVT)(,  :rTavcov  sipyov  a::(i>6s  v£©o;. 
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ibid.  338: 


ibid.  145: 


ibid.  324: 


ASg  Toi,  Ap)^tou  uie  TTepixXsE;,  a  XiOtvK  'yta 
ETuaxa  aroXa,  {xvapA  xuvayEOta^' 

kS  eyw  a  tXa^jirov  apEta  jraoa  twSe  xa6Y]|Jiat 
AtavTo;  Tu|jLp<o  xEipojisva  :rXoxa[jLOU5* 


Ao  Eyco  a  TCEoifUoro;  ujco  rXaxt  t»;8e  TEOai(xpLai, 
(jix»uvo)  Evt  Oi'vav  avEpi  XuaapiEva. 

with  which  compare  Eiirip.  Hippol.  1364: 

o8'  0  aspivo;  t'>(tii  xat  OsovE^cKop, 

o8'  0  <7(»9pO<7UV7]  TCaVXa?  UTTEpO/CUV, 

TTpouTTCov  £?  ASav  <rc£i/fi>  xata  yot;, 

L  e.  ofi*  0  (TgfJLvo;  xat  OsodeTrrcdp  syw,  or  oS'  eyw  o  <Te(iLvo;  y^ott 
6so<js7rTCi>p.    Theocr.  /d^?/.  i,  i^: 

Aa^vt;  Eycov  o8e  Tr,vo;,  o  toi^  ^;  coSe  vofXEUMv, 
Aaf  vi;  0  tco;  xaupco;  xoi  TuopTio^  ruSs  tcotitSojv. 

also  Eurip.  Hecuh.  1262: 

not  "heus  tu,  insanis?"  but  Air  fw,  insanis?  axid  1109:  o\>ro^, 
Tt  TzoLoyti^]  not  "heus,  quid  patens?"  but  hie  [tu] ,  quid 
pateris?;  Soph.  Aiax,  1047:  outo;,  at  (pcovw,  not  with  Stephanus 
(in  Thesaur.)  "heus  tu,  te  appello",  but  Arc  \tu],  U  appello;  and 
71  (Minerva  calling  to  Ajax): 

ouTo;,  ffE,  Tov  ta?  ai/jxaX(oTi$a{  y/pa; 
SsapLO'.;  orsuOuvovTo,  rpo<T(xoXE(v  xoXco. 

not  "heus  tu,  te  voco",  but,  with  Stephanus  (in  Th^aur,) 
oiiTO(;  [(xu],  T8,  TOV  .  .  .  xaXci).  Ate  ffwj,  h  7)OCo;  and  8P  (Minen^a 
to  Ajax): 

(■>  ouTo;,  Aioc,  SeuTEpov  9£  TcpovxaXri), 

not  "heus  tu,  Aiax,"  but  o  hie  tu,  Aiax,  w  ourog  [(xii],  Ata;. 
Aristoph.  i4v«s,  iiPP: 

auTT]  OU  TTOl  TTOl  JCOl  7CETEC ; 

not  "heus  tu,  quo,  quo,  quo  volas?"  but  huec  t%  quo,  quo,  qiAO 
volas'^  Aristoph.  Vespae,  1364: 

u%  ouTO(  ouTO(,  tuoedavE, 
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not  ^lieus,  heu8  tu,  decrepite,"  but  o  hie,  hie  tu,  decrepite, 

Apollon.  Alexand.  de  Syntax,  i,  p.  69  (ed.  Sylburg.):  xai  auTT)  os  ettiv 
oazQ^ti^ii  Tou  to  (0  (jiTj  Eivai  apOpov*  xaOoti  rrpoicOcTat  eoO'  ote  SstxTtxco; 
zr^i  ouTo;.,  where  Ttj;  =  ttj?  avTCDVuixiot;,  and  where  after  outo;  is  added 
in  Sylbarg*s  Latin  translation :  to  outo;. 

and,  secondly,  because  the  Latin  i lie  ego  elsewhere  (except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  substantive  verb  is  either  expressed, 
as  in  Ovid,  ex  Pmto,  1,  2,  1S1: 

^*llle  ego  sum,  qui  te  colni;  quein  festa  solebat 
inter  convivas  mensa  videre  tuos/' 

and  Jtfef.  4,  226  (Sol  speaking): 

•    •    .    ^Mlle  ego  sum  qui  longum  metior  annum." 

or,  as  in  Ovid,  ex  Ponto  1,  2, 183  and  138,  clearly  inferrible 
from  the  context)  seems,  to  me  at  least,  insusceptible  of  other 
satisfactory  analysis  than :  personal  pronoun  rendered  emphatic 
by  demonstrative;  or  of  other  satisfactory  interpretation  than: 
that  L  that  same  /;  ex.  gr.   Sil.  11,  177: 

^'ille  ego  sanguis 
Dardanius,  cui  sacra  pater,  cui  nomina  liquit 
ab  love  ducta  Capys,  magno  cognatus  lulo, 
ille  ego,  semihomines  inter  Nasamonas,  et  inter 
saevum  atque  aequantem  ritus  Garamanta  ferarum, 
Marmarico  ponam  tentoria  mixtus  alumno?' 


o" 


shall  that  I .  ,  .  that  I .  .  .  piteh  mtf  tent?    Stat.  Silv,  5,  3,  7 
(ed.  Markl.): 

.     .     .     *'fugere  meos  Parnasia  crines 
voUera,  funestamque  ederis  irrepere  taxum 
extimui.'trepidamque  (nefas)  arescere  laurum,  ' 

ille  \xMlgo  corte]  ego,  mngnanimum  qui  facta  attollere  regum 
ibam  altum  spiran<«,  Martemque  aequare  canendo." 

that  I  who  used  to  go  ,  ,  .   ,  teas  very  much  afraid,    Stat. 
Si7r.  5,  5,  38: 

'*llle  ego,  qui  toties  blaudus  matrumque  patrumque 
vulnera,  qui  ^ivos  potui  mulcere  dolores, 
ille  ego,  lugentnm  mitis  solator,  acerbis 
auditus  tumulis  et  descendentibuft  umbris, 
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deficio,  medicasque  manus,  fomentaque  quaero 
vulneribus  (sed  ssmma)  meis. 


.:-  " 


thcU  I  who  was  able  so  often  to  soothe  wounds,  .  .  .  that  I,  the 
mild  sohicer  of  mourners  ,  . .  faint,  ami  require  the  healing  hand, 
Ovid,  Trist  4, 10,  1  (of  himself): 

''lUe  ego,  qui  fuerim,  tenerorum  lusor  amorunif 
quern  legis,  ut  noris,  accipe,  posteritas/' 

who  that  I,  whonx  you  are  reading,  was,  Ovid,  Met,  1,  757 
(Phaeton  speaking): 

*'ille  ego  liber, 

ille  ferox  tacui/' 

that  free  I,  that  high-spirited  I,  Ovid,  Amor.  S,  8,  23: 

^'Ille  ego  Musarum  purus  Phoebique  sacerdos 
ad  rigidas  canto  carmen  inane  fores/' 

that  I,  pure  priest,  Ovid,  Amor,  2, 1,1: 

*'Hoc  quoque  composui,  Pelignis  natus  aquosis, 
ille  ego  nequitiae  Naso  poeta  meae," 

that  I,  Naso,  poet  of  my  own  naughtiness,  Ovid,  Her,  12,  105 
(Medea  to  Jason) : 

^411a  ego,  quae  tibi  sum  Runc  denique  barbara  facta, 
nunc  tibi  sum  pauper,  nunc  tibi  visa  nocens, 
flammea  subduxi  medicato  lumina  somno, 
et  tibi,  quae  raperes,  vellera  tuta  dedi." 

Tibull.  3,  4,  71 : 

''Sed  perlucenti  cantus  meditabar  avena, 
ille  ego,  Latonae  filius  atque  lovis." 

that  I,  soft  of  Latona  and  Jove,  Vespa,  Indicium  coci  et  pistoris 
( Wemsdorf) : 

'*Ille  ego  Vespa  precor,  cui,  Divae,  saepe  dedistis 
per  multas  urbes,  populo  spectante,  favorem," 

that  I,  Vespa,  Ael.  Hadrian.  Epitaph,  Sorani  Batavi,  Anth, 
Lat,  (Meyer)  209,  1 : 

*'Ille  ego  Pannoniis  quondam  notissimus  oris, 


Hadriano  potui  qui  iudice  vasta  profundi 
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aequora  Danubii  cuiictis  tranare  sub  armis, 
hie  situs,  hie  memori  saxo  mea  facta  sacravi.'* 

Epitaph,  ibid.  137 S,  3: 

m 

**Ille  ego,  qui  vixi  bis  deno  circine  solis, 
flore  genas  tenero  vernans  et  robore  pollens, 
miles  eram,  sum  deinde  cinis  de  milite  factus." 

Epitaph,  Homonoeaej  ibid.  1J274,  3: 

**Illa  ego,  quae  Claris  fueram  praelata  puellis, 

hoc  Homonoea  brevi  cohdita  sum  tumulo." 

Anth.  Lai.  (Burm.)  4,  32\ 

*4lle  ego,  qui  quondam  pre  .  .  .  paucisque  dicbus 
praetextAtus  agri  iudex  finisque  regendi, 
iustitiani  colui  matremque  aequaliter  ambas, 
hie  sum,  quern  cernis,  nunc  Cassius  Agrippinus." 

ibid,  -i,  AO : 

'*Hic  situs  ille  ego  sum  mcrulator  Publius  ipse, 
quod  vocitatus  eram  Baebius  cognomine  patris/' 

Vavassor,  Eleg.  /,  1  (the  town  Rupella  to  its  conqueror): 

*411a  ego  dura  silex  flector,  naturaque  planctus 
imperat,  et  forti  victa  dolore  fleo." 

with  which  compare  Terent.  Adelph.  5,  4,  17: 

"ille  alter  sine  labore  patria  potitur  commoda." 

Terent.  E\m.  2,  3,  8: 

**Hic  vero  est,  qui  si  amure  occeperit,  ludum  iocumque  dices 
fuisse  ilium  alterum,  praeut  huius  rabies  quae  dabit." 

Terent.  Adelph.  1,  2,  27 : 

.     .     .  ''et  tu  ilium  tuum,  si  esses  homo, 
sineres  nunc  tacere,  dum  per  aetatem  licet," 


Terent.  Adelph.  1,  2,  59: 


Hi 


'iste  tuus  ipse  scntiet 
posterius :  nolo  in  ilium  gravius  dicere." 

Cic.  j>ro  Milone:  "Ubi  nunc  senatus  est,  quern  secuti  sumus? 
ubi  equites  Romani  illi,  illi,  inquit,  tui?"    Epitaph.  Laevini  et 
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Pontiij  Anth.  Lat  (Burm.)  4,  31 : 


t( 


Vester  ego ,  Insubres,  iaceo  hie  sub  marmore,  vester 
Lftcvinus,  Lyciae  gloria  gentis  eram/' 

Virg.  Aen,  10,  Sol: 

*idein  ego,  nat«,  taum  maculavi  crimine  nomen," 

Aen,  7,  255: 

'^hauc  ilium  fatis  exterua  a  sede  profectum 
portend!  generum,'* 

Am,  7,  2  72: 

.     '*hunc  ilium  poscere  fata 
et  reor,  et,  si  quid  veri  meus  augurat,  opto." 

and,  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  express  consentient  opinion  and 
judgment  of  no  less  than  three  of  the  elder  grammarians; 
Sergius,  Explanat,  in  Donat  i,  Keil  vol.  4,  p.  500:  '^Omnia 
enim  pronomina  aut  finita  sunt  aut  infinita.  finita  dicuntur  quae 
definiunt  certas  personas.  quando  dico  ego,  me  tantum  intel- 
legis;  quando  dico  tu,  te  tantum  intellegis;  ideo  dicuntur  finita. 
quando  dico  ille,  differentiam  habet:  si  ad  praesentem  refertur, 
finitomi  pronomen  est;  si  ad  absentem,  incipit  esse  minus  quam 
finitum.  unde  adparet  quod  adiungit  sibi  aliam  personam : 


*illo  ego  sum  corpus  famosi  glona  circi.' 

si  enim  finitum  pronomen  semper  esset  ille,  cur  sibi  adiun- 
geret  ego?"  Pompeius,  Comment  Keil  vol.  V,  p.  202:  ^^Ego  peni- 
tus  finitum  est  nee  habet  aliquam  dubietatem.  finitum  autem  dicitur 
pronomen,  quando  definit  personam,  ut  puta  ego:  quando  dico 
ego,  non  potes  aliquem  intellegere  alium,  sed  me,  qui  loquor. 
item  tu  quando  dico,  non  potes  intellegere  alium  sed  ipsum  solum, 
ad  quern  dirigis  sermonem.  ille  vero  habet  aliquam  diflferentiam : 
cum  debeatnaturaliter  finitum  esse  ille,  tamen  aliquotiens  accedit 
in  minus  quam  finitum  pronomen,  et  differentiam  ipsam  sic  ex- 
primimus,  ut,  quando  de  praesente  loquimur,  tunc  finitum  sit 
pronomen,  si  autem  de  absente  sit  relatio,  minus  quam  finitum 
sit.  hoc  etiam  significatur  elocutione  poetarum  [et  apud  oratores 
invenimus  hoc  ipsum,  tamen  et  apud  poetas  invenimus]: 
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ILLE  EQO  Ql'I  QUONDAM  UUACILI  MODULATUS  AYENA. 

iLLE  ego:  si  ILLE  fiiiitiim  est  pronomen,  quid  opus  fuerat  ut 
interponeretur  ego?  w?d  ex  eo  quod  dixit  ego  ostendit  hoc  ipsum 
prononien ,  id  est  ille,  quoniam  non  satis  finitum  est."  Priscian, 
InsL  Gramm,  17 y  144  (ed.  Hertz  ap.  Keil):  'Ipse  additivum  vel 
appositivum  dicitiu*,  quod  Apollonius  eTnTayjxaTDcov  nominat, 
non  quod  solum  hoc  pronomen  aliis  pronominibus  vel  ctiam 
nominibus  apponitur,  sed  quod  frequentius  quam  alia,  ut  ego 
ipse,  tu  ipse,  ille  ipse,  Virgilius  ipse,  Cicero  ipse, 
inveniuntur  cnim  et  alia  pronouiina  appositiva  [i.  e.  eTriTay- 
ptxTota]:  Virgilius: 

ILLE  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  OBACILI  MODULATUS  AYENA. 

idem  in  bucolico: 

'ncc  tuus  hie  Moeris,  ncc  Yivcret  ipse  Menalcas.' 

idem  [in  1]: 

*time  ille  Aeneas'  etc.. 

per  excellentiam  igitur  hoc  pronomen,  id  est  ipse,  quasi 
proprium,  quod  commune  est  multorum,  appositionis  nomen 
possidet  Et  sciendum,  quod  tertiae  omnes  personae  pronom- 
inum  possunt  per  supra  dictam  tiguraiu  apponi  primae  et 
sccundae  personae,  excepto  sui,  sibi,  se,  a  se,  prima  autem 
vel  secunda  persona  ncc  invicem  sibi,  nee  tertiae  apponi  possunt. 
nemo  enim  dicit  ego  tu  es  vel  tu  ego  sum  nee  ego  ille 
iacit  vel  tu  ille  facit;  ille  autem  ego  facio  et  tu  ille  facis 
(licitur.  nam  id  est  appositivum,  quod  apponitur  illi,  ad  quod 
verbum  redditur."  And  again  17,  203:  "Pronomen  ipse  tribus 
aptissime,  ut  supra  diximus,  coniungitur  pcrsonis.  itaque  Apol- 
lonius STTiTayiAaTwcov  hoc  vocat,  i.  e.  appositivum,  quod  aliis 
pronominibus  apponitur,  ut  ipse  ego  vel  ego  ipse,  tu  ipse, 
ille  ipse,  et  quaravis  inveniantuf  etiam  alia  pronomina  figu- 
rate  sic  coniuncta  per  diversas  personas,  ut  ego  ille,  tu  ille, 
hie  ille,  ut  Virgilius:  ille  ego  -carmen,  idem  in  1  Aeneidis: 
'tune  ille — Anchisae.'  TerentiusinAndria:  ^Hic  est  ille — ludere.', 
Dou  tamen  quomodo  ipse  sine  alio  pronomine  possunt  primae 
et  secundae  personae  verbis  adiungi,  ut  ipse  facio,  ipse 
facis.    Virgilius  in  II:  ^quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi.'   idem  in 
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bucoHcon :  'cum  faciam — ipse  venito/  alias  aiitem  voces  tertiae 
prouoiuiiiuin  personae  per  se  sic  verbis  priniae  et  secundae 
personae  iion  possumus  copulare.  nemo  eniiii  dicit  iile  facio  et 
iilc  facis  nisi  addas  et  pronoinina  priniam  et  secundam  demon- 
strantia  personam,  ut Cicero  invectivarum  II:  'hie  e^o  vehemens 
ille  consul,  qui  verbo  cives  in  exilium  eicio,  quaesivi  a  Catilina/ 
sed  ille  ego  vel  ille  tu  cum  dicimus,  relationem  significamus 
antecedentis  cognitionisj  ipse  ego  vero  discretionem ,  id  est 
ipse  ego  per  me  etnon  alius." 

IIow  much  more  nobly  Virgil's  poem  is  commenced  by  ille 
Koo  regarded  as. an  intensive  vmo  and  pronounced  by  necessary 
elision  illk(J(i,  than  by  the  two  separately  insignificant  words 
iLLK  and  K(H),  and  especially  by  those  two  words  regarded  as 
factors  of  the  common-place  thesis  ego  sum  ille,  I  need  not 
point  out. 

The  words  ii.li:  ecjo  thus  analyzed  stand  altogether  without 
a  verb,  the  sentence  being  a,bruptly  broken  off  at  aoricolis, 
and  a  new  sentence  begun  with  at  nunc,  an  anacoluthon  of 
which  our  author's  writings  afford  but  too  many  examples;  see 
Rem.  on  "Progeniem  sed  cnim/'  rr.  2ii  — -(>,  lul  fin. 


1(h). 

AVENA 

Perhaps  no  word  in  the  whole  Aeneis  has  been  more  univer- 
sally misunderstood  by  commentators,  translators,  and  imita- 
tors of  Virgil,  than  this  word,  occumng  in  the  verj'  first  verse. 
By  some  it  has  been  understood  to  signify  the  fife  or  single- 
tubed  pipe  (Gr.  jJ5.ovau>.o;,  [j!.ovo3taXa[j!.o;) ,  the  piffero  of  the 
Italians,  and  to  be  used  to  ngnify  that  instrument,  because  the 
a  vena,  culm  us,  or  straw-hahn  of  the  fields,  resembles  the 
fife  in  shape,  being,  like  it,  long,  cylindrical,  and  hollow 
("Gracili  avena,  bescheiden,  wie  calamus  und  arundo,  als 
einrohrige  hirtenfliite,  die  einfachste  gattung  des  idyllischen 
gesanges,  die  niedrigste  stufe  der  kunst  bezeichnend,"  Thiel. 
"Avena,  not  a  straw  (which  would  be  absurd),  but  a  reed,  or 
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perhaps  a  pipe  of  reeds,  hollow  like  a  straw/*  Coningt.  ad 
ErL  1,  2,  "Die  einfachste  rohre  war  die  einrohrige  halmpfeife 
(avena,  £.  1,  ^;  calamus,  -B.  I,  10\  fistula,  -E.  5,  22\ 
arundo,  J?.  ^,  8;  cicuta,  IE.  2,  S6'  5,85);  die  siebenrohrige 
syrinx  (JB.  2,  36)  gehorte  schon  zu  den  kiinstlicheren,''  Ladewig, 
vol.  1,  p.  15.  1865).  Others  will  not  allow  avena  even  this 
puor  honor,  insist  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  simple  straw-halm 
itself,  the  mere  culmus  or  avena  of  the  fields,  fonned  into  a 
pipe  'T^enui  avena;  culmo,  stipula:  unde  rustici  (plerum- 
que)  camtare  consueverunt.  Alibi  {Eel,  S,  27):  'stridenti  miserum 
stipula  disperdere  carmen.'  Dicendo  autem  tenui  avena, 
humilis  stili  genus  (bumilis)  latenter  o^tendit;  quo  (ut  supra 
dictum  est)  in  bucolicis  utitur."  Serv.  ad  Ed.  1,  2  (ed.  Lion). 
"Gracili  culmo  aut  calamo,"  Ascens.  &d  Eel,  1,  2. 

"I  that  my  slender  oten  pipe  in  verse  was  wont  to  sounde"  Phaer. 

"I  the  ilk  umquhilis,  that  in  the  small  nit  rede 
toned  my  sang,"  Douglas. 

'Tollux:  *7rapa  Se.AiYUTTTtOK,  TroXutpOoyyo;  auXo;,  OGtpiSo(;  eupr.fxa, 
sx  xxXa[iLr,(;  jcpiQtvy)^.'  tibia  ex  stipula  hordeacea.  inde  erat  et 
pastorum  tibicinium.  tenuis  avena  poetae  dicitur  et  cala- 
mus agrestis  et  stipula:  'Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disper- 
dere carmen.'  cui  opponitur  fistula  iuncta  disparibus  cannis, 
r,  -Tjpty^,"  Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  124,  col.  2  (Paris,  1629).  'Tom- 
ponius  avenam  pro  calamo  vel  stipula  frugis  posuit.  ut  apud 
poetam:  'carmen tenui  meditaris  avena.'  i.  e.  calamo,"  Id.  ihid.p, 
P»SG.  col.  1,  "Avena;  haec  tibia  est  calamina:  conficitur  enim 
ex  calamo  segetis,  quod  monet  Dalecamp.  in  Plin."    La  Cerda. 

'*Tityrus,  du,  im  gcwolbe  der  spreizondcn  buchc  gelehnet, 

sinnst  mit  waldgo^ange  don  t>chinachtigcn  halm  zu  bogeisteni/' 

VoH8,  tranHlating  Eel.  i,  /  and  2. 

"Diesen  gesang,  dcssen  inhalt  die  schone  Amaryllis  ist, 
dichtet  Titynis  bald  singend,  bald  auf  der  cinrohrigcn  pfeife 
von  haber-  oder  gerstenhalm,  die  im  spott,  3,  27,  der  sieben- 
nihrigen  syringe  entgcgengestellt,  ein  schnarrender  strohhalm 
heisst,  die  melodic  versuchend.  Diesclbige  halmpfeife  wird  v.  10 
calamus  genannt,  wcil  xa>.a[jLoc  nach  Hesychius  auch  ein 
komhalm  und  eine  pfeife  ist,"  Voss,  ad  Eel.  1, 1  and  2),  an  inter- 
pretation so  congenial  to  the  fancy  of  lexicographers  and  poets 
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(who  seem  as  little  as  the  commentators  to  have  asked  them- 
selves how  were  it  possible  with  such  an  instrument  to  make  the 
woods  resound,  "silvas  resonare")  that  we  have  Spenser,  in 
fancied  imitation  of  Virgil,  changing  his  "oaten  reeds''  for 
"trumpets"  {Faerie  Queerie,  1, 1:  "For  trumpets  sterne  to  chaunge 
mine  oaten  reeds"),  Dryden  making  Virgil  himself  sing  to  an 
"oaten  pipe"  ("Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe"),  and  Danneley  {Encycl. 
of  Musk,  London,  1825,  sub  voc.  flute)  informing  us  tliat 
"Several  species  of  flutes  have  been  named  from  their  forms,  or 
from  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed;  tjius  the 
a  vena  was  merely  an  oaten  straw;  the  calamus,  hollow  reeds 
of  different  lengths  united  together.",  while  others  either  doubt 
not  at  all  that  a  vena  is  a  depreciating,  disparaging  metaphor 
for  the  pastoral  pipe,  the  Gwpty^,  or  fistula  ("Tenui  avcna, 
ut  culmus  pro  fistula  sit,"  Ilcyn.  ad  fJcL  1,  2.  "Avena  pro 
fistula  pastoricia,  ut  infra  v.  10,  calamus,  et  iW.  H,  27 ^  cum 
contemptu,  stridens  stipula,"  Forbiger,  ad  iW.  1,  2^^  or, 
uncertain,  enquire  whether  it  may  not  be  so  ("nisi  quis  velit  pro 
fistula  sumi,"  La  Cerda,  ad  JSci.  i,  2,  in  continuation,  as  above). 
Let  us  see  whether  there  are  not  sufficient  data  for  deter- 
mining to  a  perfect  certainty,  not  only  that  avena  is  none  of 
all  these,  but  what  avena  is.  Our  author  represents  himself 
here  as  he  has  represented  himself  in  the  first  Eclogue,  r.  2: 

"silvestrem  teuui  musium  ineditaris  avena/' 

and  as  he  has  represented  Gallus  in  the  tenth  Eclogue,  v.  5 1 : 

.     .     .     ''pastoris  Siculi  modulabor  avena." 

as  playing  on  the  avena,  or  on  an  avena,  —  which,  it  is  im- 
•  possible  to  fix  precisely,  the  Latin  language  always  wanting 
the  precision  afforded  by  the  article.  But  no  matter  which ;  our 
author  represents  himself  as  playing  on  avena.  Now  shepherds 
and  other  rustics,  but  especially  shepherds,  are  continually 
represented  as  playing  on  avena; 

r  FAil.  10,  51: 

.    .    .  '^pastorii  Siculimodulabor  avena.** 

TibuU.  2,  1,51: 

"agricola  assiduo  primum  satiatua  aratro 

cautavit  certo  rustica  verba  pedo: 
et  «atur  arenti  primam  ent  modulatoa  avena 
cannen;  at  omatos  diceretante  Deos.'* 
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!    I'alptirii.  8,  27  (to  Tityrus): 

"sed  qaia  tu  nosirae  niusani  d«po«cis  a.venae, 
accipo,  quae  super  haec  cerasu8,  quam  ccniiK  ad  amnem, 
continct,  inclso  8crvans  mea  carmina  libro  '* 

and  a^aiii  tlic  same  oclogist  in  his   opiccdion  fur  MoUbocus ,  further 
on  in  the  same  eclop^ue  : 

"molla  fcrunt  Nymphao,  pictas  dat  Flora  coronas, 
nianihnn  hie  suprcmun  honoH,  dant  carmina  Musae, 
,_  *  carmina  dant  Masae,  nos  to  modnlamur  arena.*' 

and  are  so  represented  not  only  without  any  disparagement,  ei- 
tlier  of  the  instrument  or  of  the  music,  but  with  the  greatest  praise : 

'  Calpuruius,  in  the  same  cpiccdiun : 

j  *'4aepo  ctiain  senior,  nc  no*  cantare  pigeret, 

laetus  Phoeboa  dixisti  carmen  arena, 
felix  o  Melibooc,  vale;  tibi  frondin  odorao 
munora  dat,  lauros  carpen«,  raralis  Apollo." 


I 


I 


Sil.  14«  4G6: 


I 


.     .    .    .  "Daphnin  aniaruut 
SicelidcR  Musae.     dexter  dona\it  arena 
Phoebus  Cadtalia,  et  iusciit,  proiectus  in  kerba 
biquando  canerot,  laetos  per  prata,  per  arva 
ad  Dapiinin  properare  gregcs,  riroHr|ue  Kilere. 
ille  ubi,  septena  modulatus  arundine  carmen, 
uiulcebat  fiilrai<,  non  unquam  tempore  eodum 
Siren  asuuetoa  ufTudit  in  aequore  cantu.s: 
Scyllaoi  tacuere  c^nes:  stetit  at^^Cliarybdih: 
el  laetuR  scopuliri  audirit  iubila  CyclopH." 

Avena  is,  besides,  the  instrument  of  the  shepherds  God,  Pan, 
its  inventor, 

r  Calpurn.  10,  1 : 

"NrctiloH  atque  Mycon,  nee  non  et  pulcher  Aniynta« 
torrcutem  patula  ritabant  ilice  solcm ; 
(luum  Pan  renatu  fes.su*  recubare  sub  almo 
coeporat,  et  somno  lassatas  sumere  vires, 
qucm  !«uper  ex  tcreti  pendebat  flstula  ramo. 
banc  puori  (tamqnam  praedam  pro  carmine  possont 
sumere,  fasi|ue  e^itet  calamos  tractaro  Deorumj 
invadunt  furto :  sed  nee  resonare  canorem 
fistula,  quem  sucrat,  nee  rult  contexere  carmen; 
sed  pro  carminibus  male  dissona  sibfla  reddit. 
I  Tum  Pan  excussus  stmitu  stridentii  a  venae, 

I  famque  videns :  'pneri.  wk  carmina  poscitis,  inqait, 

I 

I  ipse  canam;  nulli  fas  est  inflare  cicntas, 

quas  ego  Macnaliis  cera  coniungo  sub  antris. 
iamque  ego,  Baccbe,  tuos  ortus  et  semina  vitis 
ordino  detexam :  dcbcmus  carmina  Baccho*. 

■-  haec  fatus,  roopit  calamis  sic  montivagos  Pan.^' 

and,  so  far  from  being  a  simple,  single  pipe  or  tube,  consists  of 
several  pipes  or  tubes,  united  together  in  a  certain  order  with 
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wax  (i.  ei  waxed  cord;  see  Pollux,  quoted  below;  also  Spano, 
quoted  below;  also  Calpum.  4,  19:  "iam  puerum  calamos  et 
odorae  vincula  cerae  lungere  non  cohibes,"  and  compare  the 
use  of  "cera"  for  tabula  cerata,  Propert.  4,  6,  3:  "cera  Phile- 
taeis  certet  Romana  corymbis/'). 

Calpurnius   (just   quoted)    referring    to  the   a  vena  of  his   eleventh 


r 

verse : 


.     .     .     .  '*Dulli  ftM  est  inflare  cicutati, 
qnat  ego  fPan]  MaenaltU  cent  coniungo  sub  antris.*' 

But  fistula  ((Tuply^)  is  also  the  rustic's  and  especially  the  shep- 
herd's musical  instrument; 

r  Virg.  Eel  1?,  36: 


Eel.  3,  26: 


Eel.  8,  S3: 


"est  mihi  di«paribuii  neptem  compacta  cicutia 
fistula,  Damoetaa  dono  mihi  qaam  dedit  oUm , 
et  dixit  morient:  te  nunc  habet  ista  socandam/* 

''cantandu  tu  ilium?  aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iuncta  fuit?  non  tn  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebaa 
stridenti  miserum  stipula  diaperdere  carmen?" 

^'dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  ff  itula,  dumquo  capellae,** 


Ed,  10,  31: 

^  ....  "cantabitis,  Arcades,  inqait, 

montibns  hacc  restris:  soli  cantare  poriti 
Arcades,    o  mihi  tum  quam  molliter  ossa  quiescant, 
vestrameos  olim  si  fistula  dicat amores !** 

Aen.  3,  661  (of  the  shepherd  Polyphemus) : 

....  "de  collo  fistula  pendet.** 

Copa  9 : 

"est  e^  Maenalio  quae  garrit  dulce  sub  antro, 

rnstica  pastoris  fistula  more  sonans.'* 

Hor.  Carm.  4,  12,  9: 

''dicunt  in  tenero  graminc  pinguium 
custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula, 
deloctantque  deum,  cni  pecus  et  nigri 
colles  Arcadiae  placent." 

nom.  11.18,625: 

outu  8'  a{x'  £;:ovTo  vo(JLrj£( 

TEpiCO(A£VOt  OUpiyfl' 

LonguSi  4,  11:  jropouaa  toi;  Xeyojjlevoi?  t)  KXeapi^Tr^,  jreipav  z^zt^^J^r^^t 
Tou  XsyOEVTo;  Xapstv,  xai  xsXeuei  tov  Aa9viv  lai?  atfiv  otov  ciwOe  auptaat, 
xat  EjroyYsXXETat  ouptgavTt  yapiaa-jOai  -/^iTwva  xat  yXaivav  xai  uroSTjjjiaTa. 
O  OE  xaOc^a;  auiou?  [al.  aura;)  ojoTiEp  GsaTpov,  gra?  u::o  t>]  9»]Yw,  xai 
EX  Tr]5  rr^pa;  ir^v  ouptffa  xojjiiaa;,  Tupdiia  jxev  oXiyov  EVETUVEuaE"  xat  ai 
,   aiyE?  EOTijaav  to^  xe^oXa?  lopajxevai.     Eiia  evEJCVEuae  to  vofitov     x«t  ai 
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f  »iY£5  £ve|xovTO,  Vcoiaaai  xaTto.  auOi;  Xiyupov  eocoxe"  xai  aOjioat  xaisxXi- 
ftrjisv.  £TJjit5£  T£  xai  oju  jicXo;'  ai  0£,  MTHEp  Xuxou  Tzr.oaio'fzoc^  £'.;  Tr,v 
•jXr,v  xaTE^uyov.  {1£t*  oXiyov  avaxXxjTixov  E^Ocyfa'o*  ''^^  s^^XOouaai  Tr^; 
•jXi];^   7:Xr,a'.ov  auTOu  Tt«>v  tto^cov  Tjv£opa;j.ov.     ouds  avOoconou;  otx£ia; 

is  played  on  by  Pan; 

Calpurnius  (just  quuted): 

"quem  [Panal  supur  ux  tcreli  pendebat  f  i  >tiil  a  ramo." 
Lucrct  4,  590: 

''et  genus  agricolum  late  sentirtcore,  ouiu  Pan, 
pinca  seniiferi  oapitiM  vulamina  qua^fsauH, 
unco  .sacpc  lahro  ralnnio'*  porourrit  hiauteitf, 
t-  fistula  sylvo.strcm  tie  cesitet  fuudorc  mui$am." 

is  invented  by,  and  sacred  to,  Pan; 

-  Ovid,  Met.  I.  h-87: 

.    '*quaerit  quoque  [Argus],  uamquo  rci)erla 
fistula  nuper  erai,  qua  sit  ratioue  reperta. 

Panaquo,  quuni  prennam  nibi  iam  Syringa  putaret, 
corpore  pro  nyiuphac  ralamos  tenuisHo  palnstros; 
duinquti  ibi  buspirat.  moto.o  in  arundine  vuntoH 
effociiiso  Ronuiii  tonucm,  similemquo  querent!: 
arte  nova  vocisque  Deuiu  dulcedine  captuni,  * 
'hoc  inilii  concilium  tecum,  dixisse,  mancbit.* 
atquG  ita  disparibu.s  calauiix  com]*aKinc  cerao 
inter  sc  iunrtis  nomen  tonui><.'«e  piiullao.*' 

I'ausaii.  8,  38;  xai  llavo;  tspov  £v  auTOi;  £ari  \o;i'ou,  xai  to  •//•)p'ov  ovo^jia- 

^(j'jii  MsXnE'av,   TO  OLT.o  Tr,;  tjc'yyo;   txcXo;  EVTauOa  Ilavo;  £up£07|Vai 

AcyovT:;'     Plin.  A'.  JI.  7,  .'>0\  .57;  '*PM>tulain,  et  inonanlum  Pan  Mcr- 

iurii."    Aobill    Tat.  8,  6:  11  Tjcty;  auXoi  {Xcv  nil  -oXXot,  xaXauo'.  0£  tov 

auXrov  ExaiTOc*  auXouat  o*   ot  xaXaao'.  ravTEs  foons';  auXo;  zic     .     .     . 

Tcfivci  07)  Tou?  xaXaaou;  ut:'  oc-yr,;  o  Rav,  to^  xX£rr:ovTa;  auTou  ttjV  £p(o- 

^xm^'*.     Ktzz:  oz  [izzol  TauT    oux  £i/£v  supx'v,  £'5  Tou;  xaXapxiu;  ooxcov 

XcXjoOai  Tr,v  xopr,v,  ExXas  Tr,v  TO|irjV,  vojxi^rov  TsOvTjXEvai  tt,v  £pto{x£'/T,v. 

-utx^opr,aa;  ouv  Ta  T£TULr,|jLiVa  tcov  xaXa[jL(ov  ro;  (JleXt,  tou  if^ixaTo;,  xat 

tjvOei;  ci;  ev  irojxa,  ei/e  ota  /£ip'«>v  Ta;  Tojxa;  T(ov  xaXa'xtov,  xaTa^iX(i)v 

fo;  TT,;  xosr,;  ToaytxaTa.     Kjteve  o*  eowtcxov  e:;i0e'5  to  TTOixa,  xat  evetive: 

avcoOEv  si;  to'j;  auXoj;  aria  ^tXruv      To  oe  rvEujxa.  oia  tov  ev  toi;  xaXa- 

[xoi;  OTcVfo-fov  xaTacoEov,  ajXr^iiaTa  e-oiei,  xai  tj  Tjoiyj  eiy£  ^wvTjV. 

Tibull.  2,  5,  29: 

"pcndubatquc.  vagi  pasturis  in  arburo  votum, 
garrula  .silvcstri  f  i  stula  sacra  doo.*^ 

StTvius,  ad  Kcl.  2,  ii2:  "Fistulam  .scptcm  calamorum  liabet  [Pan]. 

Pan,  socundum  fahulass,  aIna^^e  Syringam  uympham  dicitur: 

4uam  cum  sequcrctur,  ilia,  implorato  Terrae  auxilio,  in  calainum  con- 

I   versa  est;  qucm  Pan  ad  solatium  amoris  iucidit,  et  sibi  fistulam 
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fecit."  Philargyrius,  ibid.:  "Pan,  pastoralis  dens;  jKsr  eonm  solem 
significat  et  luuam;  per  fistulam  septem  planctas  Stellas."  Servius, 
ad  Eel.  8j  24:  *'[Pau]  qui  fistula  caiicro  primus  inveyit,  quia  cala- 
mos  ill  usum  cantileuac  adducens  inertes  esse  non  passus  est."  Probus, 
ad   Eel.  4,    38:   "Pan    .     .     .     fistulam    carmenque   composuit." 

and  consists  of  several  pipes  or  tubes,  united  together  with  wax, 
i.  e.  waxed  cord. 

f  Calpuni.  (just  quoted);  lul.  Poll.  4,   69:    e;ri  oe   oupiffo;  ztr.otz  av 

Tzopafciv    zt:    auxr,?    to    orojia    xai    nctpoL^tpzi'v ^     xai    Siaojisipciv    to 

7iv£U|jLa.  r^  [xsv  ouv  xaXa[jL<ov  ZTZi  ouvOtjxt),  Xivco  xat  xijpco  TjvoeSsiaa,  r,  -^i 

auTOo/EOios,  auXoi  roXXoi,  sxaoTo;  u?p'  exootoi  xaTa  jiixpov  o::oXrjYOVTe; 

£•5  Tov  cXa/tOTOv  a7:o  tou  (xsyoXou,  etc.;  Scrv.  and  Philarg.  ad  Eel.  2^  32^ 

(just  quoted);  Scrv.  ad  Eel.  6,  24  (just  quoted);  Virg.  Eel.  2,  36,  and 

^   of,  25  (just  quoted);  Lucrct.  4,  590  (just  quoted);  Ovid,  Met.  /,  687^ 

(just  quoted);  Tibull.  2,  5,  31: 

'^fistula,  cui  Bemper  docreiicit  arundinia  ordo; 
I.  nam  calarauH  cera  iungitur  tuque  minor.** 

In  our  text,  therefore,  the  word  a  vena  is  used,  not  in  its  primary 
sense  of  hollow  vegetable  stalk,  halm,  or  reed  (Plin.  N.  H. 
^4,  Ifi,  103  (ed.  Sillig):  "Scarabaeum  haec  [eriphia]  in  avena 
habet  susum  deorsum  decurrentem  cum  sono  haedi,  unde  et 
nonien  accepit."  Plin.  N,  11.  19,  sect.  1  (of  the  plant  linuni): 
"Denique  tarn  parvo  semine  nasci  quod  orbem  terrarum  ultro 
citro  portet,  tam  gracili  avena,  tam  non  alte  a  tellure  sublata, 
neque  id  viribus  suis  nexum,  sed  fractum  tunsumque  et  in  molli- 
tiam  lanae  coactum  iniuria  naturae  ac  summa  audacia,  et  .  . 
pervenire/'),  but  in  its  secondary  sense  of  musical  instrument 
(Mart.  8,  3,  21 : 

"angusta  cantare  licet  videaris  avena, 

dum  tua  multorum  vincat  avena  tubas", 

where  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  contrast  between  two 
musical  instruments  known  respectively  by  the  names  of 
avena  and  tuba)  composed  of  several  avenae,  or  hollow 
stalks,    halms,    or   reeds,   united   together; 

r  Claud.  Epiih.  Pall,  et  Celer.  34: 

.     .    ''platano  namque  ille  fHymenaeus]  sub  alta 
fuflua  inaequales  ccra  texobat  a  v e n  as , 
Maenaliosqae  modoii,  et  pastoralia  labris 
mnrmura  tentabat  relegemi,  orisque  recorsu 
diflflimili  tenuem  variabat  arundine  veutum." 
Ovid,  Met.  i,  677  (of  Mercury): 

«    .    ,    ,    *'et8tract{s  cantat  avenis,*' 
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where   "avenas"   and  "avenis"  are  respectively  the  assemblage  of 
hollow  slalks,  halms,  or  reeds,  of  which  the  musical  instrument,  called 

I  arena  from  its  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  avcnae,  or  hollow 

'-  stalks,  halms,  or  reeds,  consists. 

exa«-tly  as  fistula  (Ovid,  Met,  8,  189  [of  Daedalus  making  the 
wings] : 

.     .     .     .  "i>onit  in  ordine  ponnas, 
a  minima  coeptas  longam  breviore  scqucnti, 
ut  clivo  crevissc  putes:  sic  rustica  ({uoudam 
fistula  disparibus  paulatim  surgit  avonis.'* 

Calpum.  10,5;  Virg.  Ed.  2,37;  S,  25;  8,  83-,  10,  34-,  Am.  3,  661; 
roi^i  10;  Ilor.  Cami.  4, 12, 10;  Lucret.  4,  593;  Ovid,  3Iet.  1, 688; 
Plin.  X.  If.  7,  57,  13;  Tibull.  2,  5,  30;  Serv.  and  Philarg.  ad 
EcL  2,  32;  Serv.  ad  Eel.  8,  24;  Probus,  ad  Ed.  4,  58;  all  quoted 
above)  is  not  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  hollow  stalk,  reed,  tube 
(Varro  L.  L.  5,  123:  "Fons  undo  funditur  e  terra  aqua  viva,  ut 
fistula  a  qua  fusus  aquae"),  but  in  its  secondary  sense  of  mu- 
sical instrument,  called  fistula  on  account  of  its  consisting  of 
an  assemblage  of  fistulae  or  hollow  stalks,  halms,  reeds,  or 
avenae; 

Ovid,  Met,  8,  101: 

.     .     .  ''fsic  mstira  quondam 

f  i  s  t  u  1  a  disparibus  paulatim  surgit  a  v  e  n  i  s.*', 

and  fistula  and  avena  are  but  two  different  names  of,  or 
terms  for,  one  and  the  same  instrument  played  on  by  rustics  and 
shepherds,  and  especially  by  the  rustic's  and  shepherd's  God 
Pan,  its  inventor,  and  consisting  of  several  (seven)  pipes  or 
tubes,  fistulae  or  avenae,  united  together  with  waxed  cord. 
In  like  manner  calamus  (xaT^aexo;)  is  the  rustic's  and 
especially  the  shepherd's  musical  instrument; 

Cnlex,  71: 

**atque  ilium  [pastorem],  calamo  laetum  recinente  palustri, 

oliaquc  ftividia  degentcm  ac  fraude  remota. 

polleutemque  nibi,  viridi  cum  palmite  ludens 

I  Tmolia  pampineo  subter  coma  velat  amictu.** 

Eel.  i,  10: 

'Madere  quae  vellem  calamo  permisit  agresti." 

Erl.  2,  34: 

**nQc  te  poeniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum.'* 

is  played  on  by  Pan, 

«-  Calpum.  10,  7: 
I 

.    .    .  **fa8que  esset  calamo*  tractate  deorum  [Till.  Pannii].** 

I    id.  10,  17: 

^  .    ,    . '^coepit  calami*  sicmontivagu» Pan." 


[ 
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is  invented  by,  and  sacred  to,  Pan, 

r  Eur.  Iph.  in  Tauris  1123: 

I 

I  Jtai  a£  [Iphigeuiam]  jiev,  jcoxvi',  ApY^i* 

'  ;:evTT(XOvT6po?  oixov  ajei* 

'  aupi^tov  5*  0  xr,podeTa{ 

xoXapLo;  o'jpEtou  TTavo; 

Virg.  ^i.  2,  J^: 

'■Pan  primus  calamos  cerm coninngere  plnret 
initituit/' 

Ed.  8,  24: 

"Panaque,  qui  primus  calamos  non  passua  inert««.*' 

Ovid.  Ji/et.  7,  709  (quoted  at  full ,  above)  : 

I  **arte  nova,  vocisque  Deum  [Pana]  dulcedine  captum, 

'hoc  mihi  concilium  tecum,  dixisse,  manebit/ 
I 

atque  ita  disparibus  calami s  compagine  cerae 

L  inter  se  iunctia  nomon  tonuiMO  puellae.'* 

and  consists  of  several  pipes,  tubes,  or  calami,  united  toge- 
ther with  waxed  cord. 

r  Loiigus,  1,  4:  o  $£  [Daphnis*],  xoXapiou;  £XT£[itov  XErrou;,  xai  Tpr,aa; 
!  Ta;  T(ov  yovaTwv  Sia^ua;,  aXXr^Xou?  te  xr^poi  {jiaXOaxco  auvapxTjaa^,  [lE/jii 
I    vuxTo;  oupi^Eiv  EjjLEXsta*  Calpuni  8,  68 : 

I  "tu  calamos  aptare  labris  et  iungere  cera 

hortatus,  duras  docuisti  fallere  curas." 

i   Ovid.  Met.  i,  711: 

I 

I  "atque  ita  disparibus  ca  1  a m i s  compagine  cerae 

I 

inter  se  iunctis  nomen  tenuisse  puellae.'*  ' 
Tibull.  2,  5,  32: 

''nam  calamus  cera  iuiigitur  usque  minor.*' 

Virg.  Eel.  J,  1: 

"cur  non,  Mopse,  boni  quoniam  conveninuH  ambo, 
tu  calamos  inflare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus." 

Sonec.  Hippol.  296: 

I  "Thessali  Phuebus  pecoris  magister 

egit  armentum,  positoqne  plectro 
t-  imparl  tauros  calamo  vocavit.** 

Calamus  therefore   is   a  third   name  of,    or  term  for,   the 
musical  instrument  otherwise  called  avena  or  fistula. 

In  like  manner,  arundo  (Sova^)  is  the  rustic's  and  especi- 
ally the  shepherd's  musical  instrument; 

r  Virg.  Kcl.  6,  8: 

"agrestem  tenul  meditabor  a  ran  dine  musam." 
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CulexSI: 

I  ''tallbiu  in  studiis  bacalo  dum  nixus  aprfCM 

pMtor  agit  cunu,  et  dum  non  arte  cannra 
I  compacta  solitum  modulatur  a  run  dine  carmen ;" 

Claud.  EpUh.  Poll,  et  Celer.  34: 

I 

I  •  ...  ''platano  namqae  ille  [HymenaeuH]  sub  alia 

fusuK  inaequale«  cera  texebat  avena«, 

MaenaUotque  modoi,  et  pMtoralla  labris 

mnnnura  tentabat  relegens,  orisque  recursii 

dissiiniii  tenuem  variabat  a  r  a  n  d  i  n  e  ventum.** 

is  played  on  by  Pan; 

j-  Ovid,  Met.  11, 133: 

"Pan  ibi  dum  teneris  iactatsua  carmina  nyniphis, 
et  lere  cerata  modalator  arandine  carmen,*' 

Hom   Hymn,  in  Pana,  14 : 

TOTE  8'  trjzi^oi  exXaY£v  fPau]  oio; 
aypr,;  cfavicov,  Sovaxiov  uro  {xouaav  aOupcjv 
vr,Su|xov. 
t    A>»>r.  JTyrin/,  Anth.  Orate.  (De  Bosch)  3,26,6: 

BufKTt;  0  wo^lr^zr^^,  o  Ta  vu^^ixa  (jLTjXa  vo[i£U(ov, 
'  Bupat;  0  aupi^cov  TTavo^  laov  dovotxt, 

5  consecrated  to  Pan, 

>-  Theocr.  Epi^r.  2: 

Aasvt^  0  Xeuxo/P(i)^,  o  xaXa  Tjpiffi  (isXtoScuv 
PouxoXixou;  u[xvou;,  avOETo  TTovi  Tade 
I  TO'j?  TpTjTou;  8ov9cxa;,  to  XaYtD^oXov,  ofuv  axovio, 

'  vE^ptoa,  Tav  ^potv,  a  ;:ox'  EixoXo^opEi. 

Epigr.  Eratoathenisj  Anth.  Pal.  6,  78 : 

Toi;  TpTjTtu;  ^vftxa^  TO  vaxo?  tooe,  Tav  te  xocuvav 

avO£90  ITavi  yiXro,  Aa^vi  f jvatxo^iXa. 
vi  ITav,  0E/VU90  otopa  Ta  Aa^vido^'  iia,  ^ap  auTM 

xai  txoXrav  ^iXeei?  xai  8y«pto?  teXeOei;. 

nd    consists   of  several   pipes,  tubes,   hollow   stalks,  reeds 

a 

irundines,  avenae),  united  together  with  waxed  cord. 

r  Acscb.  Prom.  574  (lo  speaking): 

u?:o  8e  xrjpoTcXaTTo;  otoPei  8ova5 
!  x/£Ta;  u7:vo$oTav  vo|jlov' 

I   CoXxjXh.  Rapt.  Helen.  124: 

xai  xopov  euxeXoScov  Sovaxcov  em  ^ ij^ov  epEioa;. 
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Epigr.  Leontdae,  Anth.  Pal.  J,  206: 

T,8uv  auptTTT^pa. 

Claudiap  (just  quoted): 

.  ^'inaeqaaleii  cera  texebat  avenas, 


disHimili  tenoem  variabat  am n dine  Tentam/* 

Culez,  99  (just  quoted) : 

"compacta  rtolitum  modulatur  arandine  carmen". 

Ovid,  liemed.  amor.  181: 
I-  ''pastor  inaequali  modulatur  arandine  carmen ;" 

Arundo  (SovaO  is  therefore  a  fourth  name  of,  or  term  for,  the 
same  instrument,  the  'Jtipiy;,  or  shepherd's  pipe. 

Not  to  be  tedious,  not  to  overwhehn  with  citations,  I  shall 
not  ask  my  reader  to  go  with  me,  step  by  step,  through  a  proof 
as  detailed  and  particiilar  with  respect  to  canna  and  cicuta, 
as  that  through  which  we  have  just  gone  is  detailed  and  parti- 
cular with  respect  to  avena,  fistula,  calamus,  and  arundo, 
but  shall  content  myself  with  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  few 
passages  from  which  he  can  hardly  fail  to  deduce  for  himself  the 
conclusion  that  those  terms  are  (one  of  them)  a  fifth  and  (the 
other)  a  sixth  term  usual  among  poets  for  the  (jupiy^  or  shepherd's 
pipe,  played  on  by  Pan,  invented  by,  and  sacried  to.  Pan,  and 
consisting  of  seven  a  venae,  seven  fistulae,  seven  calami, 
seven  arundines,  seven  cannae,  or  seven  cicutae  united 
together  with  waxed  cord,  and  called,  par  excellence,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  poet,  the  avena,  the  fistula,  the  calamus,  thr 
arundo,  the  canna,  the  cicuta,  in  the  same  way  as  tl>e 
trumpet  is  called,  par  excellence,  the  tuba  (i.  e.  the  tube),  and 
our  most  deadly  instrument  of  warfare,  the  canon  (i.  e.  the  barrel) ; 
Sil.  7,437: 

^^Laomedonteus  Phrygia  cum  sedit  in  Ida 
pastor,  et  errantes  dumosa  per  avia  tauros 
arguta  revocans  ad  roscida  pascua  canna, 
audivit  sacrae  lentus  certamina  formae." 

[  What  else  can  the  canna  of  the  Tiaomedontian  shepherd  be,  than  the 
U  oupiyE,  the  shepherd's  pipe? 
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Stat  TlieL  6,  337  (ed.  Miiller): 

.....  *411o 
(ie  gre}(e  [equonim],  Castaliae  stupuit  qui  sibila  caiiiiae 
lactus  et  audito  contomsit  Apolline  pasci." 

r  The  canna  with  which  Apollo,  when  he  is  a  shepherd  in  the  sen'ice 
of  Adinctus,  so  charms  the  horses  of  his  master  that  tlicy  for|ifet  to 
feed,  what  can  it  be,  other  than  the  TjjJiy^i  *>''  shepherd's  pipe?  Let 
Ovid  say,  whose  Apollo,  when  a  shepherd  in  the  scnice  of  Admetus, 
carries  in  one  hand  the  crook  and  in  the  other  the  seven-tubed 
fistula  (Tjpiy^T  <^r  shepherd V  pip®)>  ^^^  ^j  SHili 

"illud  orat  tcmpus,  quo  te  {Apollinemj  pastoria  pelli« 
texit,  onusque  fait  dextrae  sflvestriii  oliva ; 
alterius.  dispar  sopteuis  fistula  cannis/' 

Philarg.  ad  Virg,  Ed,  2,  32:  "Pan,  pastoralis  deus  .  .  .  per 
c  a  n  n  a  iiT  [siguific4it]  ventos." 

r  What  else  can  the  canna  of  Pan,  the  shepherd's  God,  be,  than  the 
I    ^u&ivj,  fistu  I  a ,  or  shepherd's  pipe?  If  there  be  any  doubt  let  Servius 

remove  it,  who  informs  us,  ad  Biel.  2y  32,  that  Pan  ^*  f  i  s  t  u  I  a  m  septem 

calamorum  habet  propter  harmoniam  caeli/' 

Calpurn.  4,  45: 

"scilicet  extremo  nunc  vilis  in  orbe  iacerem, 
ah  dolor !  et  pecudes  inter  conductus  Iberas 
irrita  scptena  modularer  sibila  canna." 

r  What  can  the  sevenfold  canna  on  which  a  hireling  shepherd  whis- 
tles, be,  other  than  the  shepherd's  TjptfS^  fistula,  or  sevenfold  pipe? 
Let  the  author ,of  the  Culex  answer,  whose  shepherd  at  one  and  the 
same  time  tends  his  sheep  and  tunes  his  accustomed  song  on  his  com- 
pacted arundo  ((j\j^iy^^  fistula  or  shepherd's  sevenfold  pipe,  see 
ab<y\'e) ;  verse  97 : 

**lalibn8  in  studiis  baculo  dum  nixus  aprica« 
paiitor  agit  curaa,  et  dum  non  arte  canora 
comi>acta  soliium  modalatur  arundiue  carmen." 

Politian,  Bustic.  223: 

.     .     .  *  Wn  iubila  Fauni 
ftmdere,  non  iuuctis  Satyri  dare  sibila  can n is, 
ncc  querulae  cessant  tenerum  tiunire  volucres." 

r  What  can  the  iuuctae  cannae  on  which  the  Satyrs  whistled ,  be, 
other  than  the  fistula,  oupty^,  or  shepherd's  pipe ?  Let  Calpurnius 
and  Virgil  answer,  who  inform  us  (Virg.  Eel.  2^  36 \  3^  2d\  Calpurn 

'    10,  h  and  13)  that  the  fistula,  TuptY^,  or  shepherd's  pipe ,  consists 

I 

*-  of  seven  cicutae  compacted  together  with  waxed  cord. 
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Lucret.  5,  1381  (ed.  Wakef.): 

'"et  Zephyri,  cava  per  calamorum,  sibila  prirauiu 

ft 

agresteis  docaere  cavas  inflare  cicntas. 
inde  minntatim  dalceis  didicere  querelas^  * 
tibia  quas  fuiidit,  digitis  pulsata  canentum, 
avia  per  nemora  ac  sylvas  saltusque  reperta, 
per  loca  pastonim  deserta,  atque  otia  dia/* 

r  What  but  the  ouptY^,  fistula  or  shepherd's  pipe  were  the  cicutae 
which  the  whistling  of  the  breeze  iu  the  hollow  reeds  (**cava  cala- 
morum") taught  the  rustics  to  construct?  Let  Ovid  answer,  who  in- 
forms us  (Met.  1.  6S7 ^  quoted  above)  that  it  was  from  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  in  the  reeds ,  Pan  caught  the  first  notion  of  the  oupty^, 
f  i  s  t  u  1  a  f  or  shepherd's  pipe. 

Vii'g.  EcL  5,  85 : 

*'hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicuta.  * 

hacc  nos,  Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin : 
haeo  eadem  docuit,  Cuium  pecus?  an'Meliboei?'* 

~  What  can  the  fragile  cicuta  with  which  Virgil  in  the  character  of 
Menalcas  presents  Mopsus,  that  cicuta  on  which  he  had  played 
Formoium  Corydon  f  and  Ouhtm  pecus,  be,  other  than  the  a  vena  (the 
I  oupiyS,  the  shepherd's  sevenfold  pipe,  see  above)  on  which  he  played 
L  not  only  Formogitm  Corydon  and  Cuium  pents,  but  all  his  bucolics? 

Sid.  ApoUin.  Carm.  1,  9: 

'^Castalidumque  chorus  vario  modulamine  plansit, 

carminibus,  cannis,  polHce,  voce,  pede. 
sed  post  caelicolas  etiam  mediocria  ^tur 

cantica  semideum  sustanuisse  deus. 
tunc  Faunis  Dryades,  Satyrisque  Mimallones  aptae, 

fudenmt  lepidum  rustica  turba  melos. 
alta  cicuticines  liquerunt  Maenala  Panes," 

"  What  else  but  a  oupifS^  a  fistula,  or  shepherd's  pipe,  was  .the 
cicuta  of  the  cicuta-playing  Panes  who  came  all  the  way  from 
Maenalus  to  perform  before  high  Jove?  Sidonius  Apolliiiaris  himMlf 
in  the  very  next  verse  informs  you  it  was  nothing  else : 

'*poatqae  Chelyn  placuit  fistula  raaca  Jovi." 

Calpurn.  4,  19: 

4am  piierum  calamos  et  odorae  vincula  cerae 
iuugere  non  cohibes,  levibus  quem  saepe  cicutis 
ludere  conantem  vctuisti  fronte  patema? 
dicentem,  Corydon,  te  non  semel  ista  notavi : 
frang«,  p«er,  oalamos,  et  inanes  desere  musas ; 


m. 
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i,  potius  glandes  rubicuudaque  collige  corua, 
due  ad  mulctra  gregos,  et  lac  venale  per  urbem 
lion  tacitiis  porta ;  quid  enim  tibi  fistula  reddet 
quo  tutcre  famem?" 

""  The  light  cicutae  on  which  Calpurnius's  Corydon  so  often  forbade 
Meliboeus  to  play,  what  were  they?  Calpurnius  himself  informs  us: 
the  incerati  calami,  the  fistula  (oruptY^^  or  shepherd's  pipe) 
which  could  not  earn  as  much  bread  forMeliboeus  as  would  keep  hiin 
from  starving. 

How  perfectly  equivalent  one  to  another  are  these  six 
names  or  terms,  in  their  application  to  the  Gupty^  or  shephenrs 
pipe,  appears  from  the  use  the  poet  makes  of  any  one  of  them, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  to  designate  tlie  identical  instrument 
which  he  has  just  pre\'iously,  or  even  in  the.  selfsame  sentence, 
designated  by  another  of  them;  ex.  gr.  Dim/* —  the  fistula  of 
r.  75  is  the  avena  oft?.  7  and  the  avenae  of  r.  li>;  Lucret.  4 — 
the  fistula  of  r.  593  is  the  calami  of  v.  592;  Ovid,  Md.  11 — 
the  arundo  off.  154  is  the  calami  oft?.  161  and  the  cannae 
of  r.  171;  Virg.  Eel.  1 — the  instrument  denominated  avena  at 
r.  2,  is  denominated  calamus  at  i\  10;  Eel.  10 — the  instru- 
ment denominated  fistula  at  i\  34,  is  denominated  avena  at 
r.  51;  Eel.  2 — the  calamus  off.  34  is  the  fistula  of  v,  37; 
C-alpuni.  1 — the  instrument  which  at  x\  16  is  called  calami 
and  at  v,  17  fistula,  is  called  avena  at  v.  93;  Calpum.  2— the 
instnmient  called  avenae  at  f.  28  is  called  fistula  at  r.  31; 
Calpum.  4 — rfie  instrument  called  calami  at  vv.  19  and  23,  is 
called  cicutae  at  v.  20  and  fistula  at  r.  2^\  Calpum.  7  — the 
instrument  which  at  r.  8  is  called  fistula,  is  at  f .  12  called 
cicuta;  Calpum.  8— the  instrument  called  arundo  at  f.  3,  is 
called  calami  at  r.  4;  V.  Flacc.  4— the  fistula  off.  384  is  the 
avena  of  r.  386;  Politian,  BuMkus—iXie  fistula  of  v.  3  is 
the  arundo  of  f.  6;  among  which  examples  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  plui'ul  instead  of  singular,  is  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity the  poet — who  had  already  designated  the  instrument  by 
one  of  the  six  terms  so  liberally  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
language— felt  himself  under  when  he  had  occasion  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  perhaps  even  in  the  selfsame  sentence,  to  refer 
a  second  time  to  the  instrument,  to  use  not  a  mere  synonyme  of 
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the  term  already  used,  but — sometimes  for  the  sake  of  varietj^, 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  ease  of  versification — a  word  indica- 
tive of  the  structure  of  the  instrument,  viz.  either  Jivenae,  or 
calami,  or  cannae,  or  arundines,  or  cicutae,  by  any 
one  of  which  plurals  the  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  numer- 
ous -  usually  (set^  above)  seven— tubes  or  pipes  constituting 
the  avena,  calamus,  canna,  arundo,  cicuta,  or  fistula 
already  spoken  of,  are  presented  vividly  to  the  imagination. 
The  following  are  no  less  striking  examples  of  the  same  prac- 
tice; Ovid,  Met,  1,  077  (of  Mercury  playing  on  the  fistula): 

.     .     .     .  *'structis  eautat  aveuis." 

ibid.  683  (of  the  same,  playing  on  the  same) : 

•     .     •     •  **iuiictisquti  canendo 
vincure  arundinibus  servantia  lumiua  tcntat." 

(in  the  former  of  which  passages  "avenis,"  and  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  "arundinibus",  is  the  hollow  tubes,  pipes,  or 
reeds,  of  which  the  "fistula,"  ibid,  v,  688  [quoted  above]  consists) ; 
Galpum.  10,  7: 

.     .     .  *'fasqae  esset  calamos  tractarc  deorum/* 

id.  10,  17: 

.     .     .  **coepit  cal  amis  sic  moutivagus  Pan." 

id.  10,  13: 

.     •     .  ^^nuHi  fas  est  iiifiare  cicuta s, 

quas  ego  Macualiis  cera  coniungo  sub  aiitris." 

(where  "calamos,"  "calamis,"  and  "cicutas"  are,  respectively,  the 
hollow  stalks,  tubes,  or  reeds,  of  which  the  instrument  denomin- 
ated at  V.  5  of  the  same  passage  "fistula ,"  and  at  r,  1 1  "avena,'' 
consists);  Sidon.  Apoll.  Cann,  4, 1  (ed.  Siumond): 

^'Tityrus  ut  quondam  patulae  sub  tegmine  fagi 
volveret  inflates  murmura  per  calamos/* 

and  Oalpum.  U,  82: 

*^nec  sumus  indocti  calamis:  cantamus  avena, 
qua  Divi  cceincro  prius,  qua  dulce  loquutus 
Tityrus  e  silvis  dominam  perveuit  ad  urbem.*' 

(in  the  former  of  which  examples  "calamos,"  and  in  the  latter 
of  which  examples  "calamis",  is  the  reeds  or  pipes  of  which,  not 
any  avena  merely,  but  this  very  avena  of  VirgiFs,  consists); 
Calpuru.  4,  58: 
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'^quod  si  tu  faveas  trepido  mihi,  forsitan  illos 
experiar  c alamos,  here  quos  mihi  doctus  lolas 
douavit,  dixitque;  truces  haec  fistula  tauros 
eouciliat,  nostroque  sonat  dulcissima  Fauuo. 
Tityrus  banc  habuit,  ceciiiit  qui  primus  iu  istis 
montibus  Ilyblaea  modulabile  carmen  a  von  a.*' 

(where  "calamos"  is  the  reeds  or  pipes  of  which  not  any  avena 
merely,  or  any  fistula  merely,  but  this  very  avena  of  Vir- 
•cil's,  tliis  very  fistula  of  Virgil's,  consists). 

Avena  being  thus,  as  1  tliink,  satisfactorily  shown  to  be 
u  name  proper  of  the  pastoral  pipe,  and  synonymous  with 
fistula,  calamus,  arundo,  canna  and  cicuta,  and 
irRAciLi  here — no  less  than  "tenui"  in  the  first  Eclogue — expres- 
sing (see  next  Remark)  neither  the  slenderness  or  tenuity  of  the 
instrument*,  nor  tlie  slenderness  or  tenuity  of  the  music,  but  the 
fineness  and  delicacy  both  of  the  instinment  and  of  the  music, 
it  follows  that  our  author  using  the  tenu  avena  (even  with  the 
adjunct  gkacili)  throws  no  slur  either  on  his  own  former  pastor- 
al song  or  on  pastoral  song  generally,  and  that  such  judgments 
as  those  expressed  by  Tliiel:  "Gkacili  avena,  bescheiden,  wie 
calamus  und  arundo,  als  einrohrige hirtenflote,  die  einfachste 
^rattung  des  idyllischen  gesanges,  die  niedi'igste  stufe  der  kunst 
bi'zeichnend.",  and  by  Forbiger:  "Caeterum  animadverte,  quam 
>ubmisse  poeta  dicat  de  Bucolicis,  quam  ornate  de  Georgicis, 
quam  graviter  de  bellicis  rebus  Aeneidis.",  are  mistaken  judg- 
ments ;  a  conclusion  at  which  tliose  excellent  commentators,  one 
of  them  my  own  particular  and  respected  friend,  would  easily 
have  arrived,  even  without  the  trouble  of  the  long  argument 
through  which  we  have  just  traveled,  if  they  had  happened  to 
call  to  mind  either  the 

"laetus  Phoebea  dixisti  carmeu  aveua. 
felix  o  Meliboee,  vale;  tibi  frondis  odorae 
munera  dat,  lauros  carpens,  ruralis  Apollo." 

of  (^.'alpurnius,  quoted  above,  OP  the 

"rustica  credebam  iiemorales  carmina  vobis 
c(»iicessisse  deos,  ct  obesis  auribus  apta: 
verum,  quae  imparibus  modo  coiicinuistis  avenis, 
tarn  liqulduDi,  tarn  dulee  sonant,  ut  non  ego  malim, 
quod  Pcligua  solcnt  cxamina  lambcre,  nectar/', 
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of  the  same  Calpumius  (4,  147),  OP  oiir  author's  own  bucolic 
Gallus,  that  divine  poet  ("divine  poeta")  with  whose  unhappy 
loves  not  the  rustic  gods  alone,  Pan  and  Silvanus,  but  Apollo 
himself,  came  to  sympathize : 

'Venit  Apollo: 

Galle,  quid  insauisV" 

that  bucolic  Gallus  in  honor  of  whom  the  whole  Phoebean  choir 
rose  up  from  their  seats,  and  by  the  hand  of  Linus  (the  shepherd 
with  the  divme  song)  presented  him  with  those  very  calami, 
which  they  had  fonnerly  presented  to  the  Ascraean  senex,  those 
very  calami  with  which  the  Ascraean  senex  had  sung  the  stiff 
manna-ashes  down  from  the  mountains,  and  bade  him  celebrate 
with  them  the  Grynean  grove,  that  so  Apollo  might  become  still 
fonder  of  it  and  frequent  it  more  than  ever: 

'^tum  canit,  errantem  Permessi  ad  flumina  Galium 
Aunas  in  montes  ut  duxcrit  una  sororum: 
utque  viro  Phoebi  chorus  assurrexerit  omnis : 
ut  Linus  haec  illi,  divino  carmine  pastor, 
floribus  atque  apio  crines  ornatus  amaro, 
dixerit:     Hos  tibi  dant  c alamos,  en  accipe,  Musae, 
Ascraeo  quos  ante  scni,  quibus  ille  solebat 
cantaudo  rigidas  deducere  montibus  omos. 
his  tibi  Qrynei  uemoris  dicatur  origo: 
ne  quis  sit  lucus,  quo  se  p'us  iactet  Apol1o/\ 

OP,  if  they  had  asked  themselves:  what  good  purpose  had  a  de- 
preciation of  bucolic  poetry,  Of  poetiy  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as 
the  epic,  served  here,  where  the  sole  object  is  to  identify  the 
author  of  the  present  poem  with  the  author  of  former  well 
known  and  greatly  and  justly  admired  poems  of  a  different 
kind?  Happily,  there  is  no  such  depreciation  here,  implied  or 
expressed,  whether  of  the  rustic  Muse  or  of  the  author's  self; 
and  had  there  been,  such  depreciation,  instead  of  recommending 
the  poet,  had  tended  rather  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  one  who 
had  spent  his  youth  so  very  low  down  on  Parnassus,  was  not 
exactly  the  fit  person  to  undertake  a  great  national  epic,  a 
suspicion  that  the  blower  of  the  petty  avena,  the  oaten 
straw,  had  neither  chest  sufficient  nor  cheek  sufficient  canere 
(oeiSeiv,  [JiouGi^eiv ,  see  Rem.  on  '^cano''  v,  5)  horrentia  martis 
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ARMA  vmuMQiTE.  But  tlierc  IS  no  depreciation;  the  instrument  is 
not  an  oaten  straw,  not  a  miserable  stipula  (Virg.  EcL  .9,  J^: 

*'aut  unqnam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iuncta  fuit?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 
strident!  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen?"), 

it  is  the  fistula  itself,  the  sweet  reed;  Ovid,  Met  1  (quoted 
above) : 

**duraque  ibi  su>pirat  [Pan],  motos  in  aruudine  ventos 
effecisse  souum  tenuem,  similemque  querenti : 
arte  nova  vocisque  deum  dulcedine  captutn, 
*hoc  mihi  concilium  tecum,'  dixisse,  'manebit;' 
atque  ita  disparibus  calamis  compagine  cerae 
inter  se  iunctis  no.men  tenuisse  puellae/'; 

that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  classed  by  Horace  not  merely  with   . 
tlie  flute  but  with  the  lyre;  Carm,  5,  19,  18: 

*'insaiiire  iuvat;  cur  Berccyntiae 
cessant  llamina  tibiae? 
cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyraV; 

tliat  sweet  reed  or  fistula  which  one  of  a  group  of  Graces  applies 
to  her  mouth,  while  another  holds  in  her  hand  the  lyre,  and 
another,  the  flute;  Plutarch,  de  musica,  14:  xai  yj  ev  AviXo)  Se  tou 
xyxXjAaTo;  auxou  [Apollinis]  a(ptXpuct^  ejrei  ev  jxev  ty;  Se^ia  tocov, 
ev  Se  TV)  ajKTTepcf  Xapixa;,  twv  ty);  [iLou<ii>cyi;  opyavcov  exaorr/iv  ti 
£/ou<7av*  71  [iiev  yap  Xtjpav  xpaxet,  yi  S'  auXou;,  n  S'  ev  |xeGo>  Trpocjxei- 
;xev7iv  tyei  tw  (jTOfjiaTt  ^Tupiyya. ;  that  sweet  reed  or  fistiila  played 
on  by  Daphnis  and  Bion  and  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  nay, 
even  by  Apollo  himself,  who,  when  in  the  service  of  Admetus, 
took  so  much  delight  in  it  as  to  allow  the  herds  to  go  home 
un tended  while  he  remained  behind  in  the  field,  absorbed  in  the 
music;  Ovid,  Met.  2,  680: 

*411ud  erat  tcmpus  quo  te  pastoria  pelUs 
texit ,  onnsque  fuit  dextrae  silvestris  oliva ; 
alterius,  dispar  septeuis  fistula  cannis. 
dumque  amor  est  curae,  dum  te  tua  fistula  mnlcet, 
incustoditae  Pylios  memorantur  in  agros 
processisse  boves."; 

that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  so  often  celebrated,  under  one  or  other 
of  its  ancient  names  even  by  the  later  Italian  poets;  Macchiav. 
CapUolo  Pastorale: 

6» 
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^^Se  mai,  fistula  dolce,  il  too  concento 
t  (h  gir  li  sassi,  fe  muover  le  pianti, 

fermar  li  fiumi,  e  racchetare  il  vento, 
mostra  ora  i  tuoi  valori  uniti  e  tanti 

che  la  terra  ammirata  e  lieta  resti, 

e  rallegrisi  il  ciel  de'  nostri  cAnti. 
benchfe  altra  voce  ed  altro  stil  vorresti ; 

perch^  a  laldar  tanta  beltade  appieno 

piu  alt9  ingegiio  convien  che  si  desti. 
che  d'  un  giovan  celeste  e  non  terreno, 

di  modi  eccelsi,  di  divin  costumi, 

convieu  per  uom  divin  le  laudi  sieiio,", 

and  Sanazzaro  {Eel.  10),  Tasso,  and  Metastasio,  quoted  below ; 
that  sweet  reed  or  fistiJa,  invented  by  a  God,  and  consisting  of 
*  seven  pipes  as  the  lyre  of  seven  strings,  each  producing  its 
different  note,  and  all  together  in  the  course  of  time  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  organ  of  Saint  Cecilia;  Epigr,  Julian,  hnperai.  Anth. 
Grace.  (Do  Bosch)  1,  86,  8: 

aXXotrjV  opooj  Sovaxtov  ^uatv  TjTto'j  a::'  aXXrj; 
yaXxEir^S  "^OLycf.  {xaXXov  avspXaTTTjaav  apouprj; 
aypiof  ou$'  avEjioiaiv  uo'  rj[jieT£poi;  SoveovTai, 
aXX*  u;:o  xaupsiri;  rpoOoprov  ircr^XuYYo;  ar,T>^; 
VcpOcv  e"uTpr,T<i>v  xoXapov  utzo  pi^av  oSeuet 
xai  Ti{  avTjp  ayEpcoyo;,  syto'^  6oa  BoxTuXa  /£tpo?, 
lararai  ajx^a^Ofuv  xavova;  vujjL^paojjLOva;  auXtov 
010*  ajcoXov  (JxipTwvTes  a;:oOXij5ouatv  aoiSr^v. ; 

and  the  musician  is  not  a  shrilF,  squeaking  hedge-piper  or  lifer, 
but  a  favorite  rural  minstrel  who  begs  you  to  hear  him  canentem 
foEiSovTa,  [AOUGi^ovTa,  see  Rem.  on  "cano"  v,  5)  horrentia  martis 
ARM  A  viRUMQUB,  who  had  so  often  delighted  you  with  the  trilling  of 
his  delicate  avena;  that  tenuis,  gracilis  avena  on  which  he 
performed  so  exquisitely  that  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  even  the 
forest  itself,  came  to  listen,  the  lyre  was  outdone,  Calpurn.  4,  64 : 

*'magna  petis,  Corydon,  si  Tityrus  esse  laboras; 
ille  fuit  vates  sacer,  et  qui  posset  avena 
praesonuisse  chelyn,  blande  cut  saepe  canenti 
allusere  ferae,  cui  substitit  advena  quercus." ; 

and  the  fortune  of  the  rural  minstrel  made  by  the  acquaintance 
his  performance  procured  for  him  with  the  ruler  of  the  world ; 
Calpurn.  9,  82: 
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.     .     .  *'cantamus  avena 
qua  divi  cecinere  prius,  qua  dulce  locuttis 


Titynis  e  silvis  dominam  pervenit*  ad  urbem ;" 

nor  of  the  many  exquisite  passages  of  the  Arcadia  of  Sanazzaro 
is  that  the  least  exquisite,  in  which  {Prosa  10)  the  cinquecento 
poet,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  scholars,  no  less  than 
of  the  poets,  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, represents  Virgil,  when  he  took  in  hand  the  tromba  in 
order  to  celebrate  with  it  the  exploits  of  Aeneas,  as  hanging  up 
on  a  tree  the  sampogna  which  he  had  received  from  Pan 
through  the  hands  of  Daphnis,  and  with  which  he  had  made  the 
woods  echo  his  Amaryllis:  "Dinanzi  alia  spclunca  porgeva 
ombra  un  pino  altissimo  e  spazioso,  ad  un  ramo  del  quale  una 
grande  e  bella  sampogna  pendeva,  fatta  di  sette  voci,  egualmente 
di  sotto  e  di  sopra  congiunta  con  bianca  cera;  la  cui  simile  forse 
mai  non  fu  veduta  a  pastore  in  alcuna  selva:  della  quale  diman- 
dando  noi  qual  fosse  stato  V  autore  (perchfe  da  divine  mani 
composta  ed  incerata  la  giudicavamo)  il  savio  sacerdote  cosi 
ne  rispose:  Questa  canna  fu  quella,  che  T  ^anto  Iddio,  che  voi 
era  vedete,  si  trov6  nolle  mani,  quando*  per  queste  solve  da 
amore  spronato  seguito  la  bella  Siringa:  ove  (poi  che  per  la 
subita  trasformazione  di  lei  si  vide  schernito)  sospirando  egli 
sovcnte  per  rimembranza  delle  antiche  fiamme,  i  sospiri  si  con- 
vertirono  in  dolce  suono :  e  cosi  solo  in  questa  sola  grotta  assise, 
presso  alle  pascenti  capre,  comincio  a  congiungere  con  nova 
cera  sette  canne ,  F  ordine  delle  quali  veniva  successivamente 
niancando,  in  guisa  che  stanno  i  diti  nolle  nostre  mani,  siccome 
ora  in  essa  medesima  vedere  potete,  con  la  qual  poi  gran  tempo 
piansc  in  questi  monti  le  sue  sventure.  Indi  pervenne  (e  non 
so  come)  nolle  mani  dun  pastore  Sii'acusano;  il  quale  prima 
che  alcuno  altro  ebbe  ardire  di  sonarla  senza  paura  di  Pan,  o 
d'  altro  Iddio,  sovra  le  chiare  onde  della  compatriota  Aretusa 
.  ...  II  quale  poi  da  invidiosa  morte  sovraggiunto,  fe  di 
quella  V  ultimo  dono  al  Mantoano  Titiro  .  .  .  Per  la  qual  cosa 
Titiro  lieto  di  tanto  onore,  con  questa  medesima  sampogna 
dilettandosi,  insegni  primieramente  le  solve  di  risonare  il  nome 
della  formosa  Amarillida  .  .  .  Ma  avendo  cestui  dalla  Natura 
lo  ingegno  ft  piu  alte  cose  disposto,  e  non  contentandosi  di  si 
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umile  suono,  vi  cangi6  qiiella  canna,  clie  voi  ora  vi  vedete  piii 
grossa,  e  piii  die  le  altre  nova,  per  poter  nieglio  cantare  le  cose 
niaggiori,  e  fare  le  selve  degne  degli  altissinii  ConsoH  di  Roma: 
il  quale  poi  che,  abbaiidonate  le  capre,  si  diede  ad  ammaesti'are 
i  rustichi  coltivatori  dclla  terra,  forse  con  ispcranza  di  cantare 
apprcsso  con  piu  sonora  troniba  le  arnie  del  Trojano  Eiiea, 
r  appicco  quivi,  ove  ora  la  vedete,  in  onore  di  questo  Iddio,  che 
nel  cantare  gli  avea  prestato  favore:  appresso  al  quale  non 
venne  mai  alcuno  in  queste  selve,  che  quella  sonare  potuto 
avesse  compitaniente." 

Assuming  the  above  argumentation  to  be  correct,  wo  should 
expect  to  find,  in  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  some  traces 
either  of  avena  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Pandean  pipe, 
sampogna,  chalumeau,  or  flute  de  Pan,  or  of  avenac 
used  to  signify  the  reeds  or  tubes  of  which  the  Pandean  pipe,  s  a  m  - 
pogna,  chalumeau,  or  flute  de  Pan,  consist*,  exactly  as  we 
find  in  those  languages  fistula,  canna,  and  calamus — other 
proper  names  of  the  same  instrument — subsisting  in  the  scarcely 
changed  forms  of  fistola  or  fischio,  canna,  and  chalumeau. 
Nor  is  our  expectation  disappointed,  for,  while  we  have  in  the 
Italian  not  merely  avena  and  avene,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  avena  and  a  venae, 

Sanazzaro,  Anadia,  Eel,  10: 

**c.he  sotto  gli  alt)  pini  e  i  dritU  abeti 
si  stavan  mansiioti  a  prender  festa 
per  la  verde  forema  a  anon  d'  a  v  e  n  a;" 

I    Tasso,  Ger,  lib  f rat  a,  1,6: 

I  *'ma  son.  mentre  olla  piange,  1  suoi  lament! 

roUi  da  un  chiaro  huoii  che  a  lei  ne  viono, 
I  che  fiembra,  ed  6,  di  pantorali  accenti 

^  misto,  e  di  boscherecce  inculte  avene/* 

but  iucerate  avene, 

^  Metaat.  CantaJt.  La  pesca : 

I  "il  giorno  al  Buon  d*  una  ritorta  conca, 

che  nulla  cede  alio  incerate  avene, 
lie  non  vuoi  le  niie  penc, 
di  Tcti  e  Oalatca,  di  Glauce  e  Doii 
tl  ranter^  gli  amoii.", 

almost  exactly  Claudiau's   *'inaequales  cera  texebat  avenas/'   quoted 
u  above. 
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we  have  in  the  Logudoro  dialect  of  Sardinia  this  very  instrument, 
the  shepherd's  pipe,  at  this  very  moment  known  by  the  identical 
proper  name  a  vena,  either  wholly  unaltered  and  precisely  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  or  variously  modified  into  the 
forms,  bena,  ena,  aena,  avenas,  benas,  enas,  aenas; 
Zucc^gni-Orlandini,  vol.  12,  p.  270:  "Ne'  di  festivi  prima  e  dopo 
i  divini  uffici,  nelle  feste  popolari,  nel  giovedi  grasso,  e  negli 
ultimi  giorni  di  carnevale  i  pacsani  fi.  e.  the  Sardinian  peasants] 
danzano  publicamente,  ora  prcsso  la  chiesa,  ora  in  qualche 
piazza.  Nella  Sardegna  meridionale  si  balla  alF  armonia  delle 
canne  (launeddas  o  avenas)  o  del  pifFero  c  del  tamburino; 
nella  settentrionale  al  coro  di  quattro  o  cinque  voci."  and  again, 
ibid:  ^*Su  coritone  o  stracasciu  fe  una  scatola  rotonda  di 
fino  sovero  col  suo  coperchio,  tutta  rivestita  di  pelle  nera,  che 
si  tiene  sospesa  per  una  tracolla,  e  contiene  vari  concerti  per 
r  allegro,  il  grave  e  gli  intermedii.  U  allegro  dices!  dai 
suonatori di  sampogna  concerto  delle  fanciulle  (dels  bagadias); 
il  grave,  concerto  delle  vedove.  Ogni  concerto  h  composto  di 
tre  canne  a  molti  fori;  la  piu  piccola  (sa  mancosedda  ciofe  la 
piccola  di  mano  manca),canta  il  mi]  Y  altre  due  sono  unite,  e  di 
queste  la  maggiore  (su  tumbu)  canta  il  do,  la  minore  (sa  man- 
cosa)  il  sol.  Questi  flauti  che  sono  nominati  generalmente 
come  sopra  indicammo,  e  in  alcuni  luoghi  fistulas,  sono  fatti 
di  canna  sottile  piu  o  meno,  e  hanno  la  imboccatura  di  cannel- 
lina  sottilissima  per  potervi  far  la  linguetta,  sulla  quale  attaccano 
alcuni  pezzi  di  cera  per  ingrossare  o  assottigliare  il  suono." 
Spano,  Odogr.  Sard.  part.  2,  p,  14:  "Nulla  di  meno  pare  che 
anchc  in  Sardegna  sia  antichissimo  questo  verso,  perchfe  adattato 
ad  una  naturale  modulazione  ed  al  suono  del  flauto  (merid. 
liuneddas;  logud.  benas,  enas,  aenas)  e  siccome  fe  anti- 
chissimo questo  pastorale  stromento,  perci6  anche  il  verso  che 
e  naturalmente  accomodato  a  quelle  sark  antico,  che  appartiene 
alia  musica  ipofrigia,  cosi  detta  per  esser  strepitosa  e  sonora,  e 

percio  e  propria  dei  ditirambi Le  fistole  che  adopransi 

dai  sai'di  sono  tre,  fatte  di  canna  sottile  che  il  suonatore  imbocca 
a  guancie  gonfie  respirando  dalle  narici  con  continue  fiato  che 
molti  protraggono  a  due  e  tre  ore  di  seguito.     Le  imboccature 
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sono  cannelline  (cabissa)  che  vanno  ad  introdursi  nel  tubo 
(linguazzu);  sono  legate  fra  se  (allega)  due  con  ispago 
incerato ;  pczzi  di  cera  sovrapposti  alia  linguetta  della  cannellina 
servono  al  comun*  accordo,  faeendo  abbassare  o  assottigliare  il 
suono.  La  piu  grossa  cannella  (tiimbu)  fa  il  do,  la  media 
(mancosa  manna)  il  sol,  c  la  piu  sottile  mczza  voce  (man- 
cosed  da)  il  mi.  La  voce  ena  o  aena  nel  Logudoro  b  una 
corruzione  di  avena  (fistola)."  Boidlier,  Le  Dialcde  ct  ks 
chants  pojmhiires  de  la  Sardaigne,  Paris  J864:  "Dans  le  logu- 
doro le  chalumeau  s'appelle  aena  ou  ena." 

Not  that  I  at  all  mean,  in  the  preceding  argument,  to  in- 
sinuate that  shepherds  never,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  piped 
on  literal  avenae  or  straw-halms,  or  that  they  may  not  still  do 
so  in  primitive  countiies,  or  even  in  our  own  country  in  remote 
localities.  On  the  contrary,  the  straw-halm  is  the  very  first 
instrument  put  into  the  lonely  shepherd's  hand  by  mother 
Nature;  upon  the  straw-halm  the  lonely  shepherd  has  piped  in 
old  tunes,  pipes  still, 

-  Notes  and  Queries j  March  26 ^  IfilO.  p.  330^  article,  Oaten  pipes: 
"I  remember,  many  years  ago,  an  old  Oxfordshire  man  who 
used  to  pay  an  annual  visit  after  harvest,  to  London,  and  who 
sold  oaten  pipes  at  a  penny  each."     C.  S.  I. 

and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  instiTiment,  will  always  pipe ;  the 
lonely  shepherd's  performance  on  such  instrument  has  been,  and 
will  always  be,  celebrated  by  poets  in  theii*  Arcadian  visions; 

r  Chaucer,  House  of  FamCy »?,  133 : 

"and  many  flowte  and  h'ltyng  home, 
I  and  pipes  made  of  g^ene  come, 

'  sm  han  thise  lytol  herde  gromes, 

that  kepen  bestis  in  the  bromes/* 

Shakesp.  Midsum.  NighVs  Dream,  2j  2: 

"and  In  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  vemiog  love 
to  amorous  Phyllida." 

I   Milton,  LycideiSy  v.  32: 

I  "meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

I  tempered  to  the  oateii  flute.** 

I    and  Collins,  Ode  to  Evming: 

j  'if  aught  of  oaten  atop  or  pastoral  song 

*-  may  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear." 


I. 


• 
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nay,  I  have  myself,  the  summer  before  hist,  during  a  foot  tour 
in  Oeruiaiiy,  been  led  by  the  sound  of  sweet  music  to  a  shepherd 
loaning  against  a  tree  and  entertaining  both  his  flock  and  him- 
self with  various  airs  performed  on  a  leaf  held  between  his  lips, 
a  leaf — as,  observing  my  surprise,  he  showed  me  —  of  the 
iMimnion  pear-tree  under  which  he  stood,  and  on  which,  as  he 
informed  me,  or  on  any  similar  common  leaf,  there  were  few  of 
the  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood  (it  was  about  a  day's  foot- 
journey  from  Heidelberg)  who  could  not  perform  equally  well; 

f  compare  Chaucer,  Tfit  knightes  Tale,  979: 

"that  oon  of  yovv,  or  bo  him  loth  or  lecf, 

he  may  go  pypcn  in  an  ivy  leef ; 

that  is  to  «ay.  sche  may  nouj^ht  have  botlie, 
I-  al  bo  ye  never  so  jelous,  ne  so  lotho.'* 

but  the  proposition  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
is,  that  the  avena  of  our  text,  the  avena  of  Virgil,  that 
a  vena  with  which  Tityrus  made  the  woods  resound,  was  not 
this  primitive  avena,  but  the  <Ti>'ptY^,  or  fistula — the  ordinary 
pijK*  or  pipes  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  shepherd— the  material 
form  of  which  has  been  described  by  so  many  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  modeled  by  so  many  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
tors, and  (singidar,  nay  unique,  compliment  to  a  musical 
instrument)  symbolized  in  the  material  fonn  of  the  enigmatical 
poeuiation  composed  —by  Simmias  as  some  say,  by  Theocri- 
tus,  as  others— in  honor   of  the  instrument  and  its  inventor: 

OuSsvo;  S'jvaisipa,   Maxpoi:ToXc[xoio   8e   fita'i^?, 
^313;       AvTi-£Tpo'.o       Ooov      lExev      iOuvir)pa" 

ouyi  KepaTTav-  ov  ;:oxa  Oos^aTo  Tauoo;:aT(op, 
oXa  ou  IIiACTc;  aiOe  r.aao^  (p^tya  Tspixa  <jaxou;. 

ouvojx'  OXov,  ot^toov,  0  Ta?  [xepono;  ;:oOov 
xoupa;   YTjpuYOva;   v/i    Ta;    av£[x»o8£05' 

o;     Moiaa     Xiyu     7:a^ev      tojTE^avci) 
eXxo;,    ayaXua   ;:oOoio  irupi^pLapayou' 

0?       'S^i'szv       avopsav      icrau^Ea 
nanroifovou ,  Tupiav  t'  Eppuaaio. 

CO     ToSe     TU^Xo^OpCOV     EpttTOV 

7:a(ia    ITapi?    Oeto  Zijjir/iSa;. 

tj^uyav    a£i,     Ppoiopa[xov, 
<TTr^Ta;     oioTpE    2IaETiac, 

xXco::o7:aT»i)p,  a;:aiii>p, 
XopvaxoyutE ,     y*pot>* 
oi8u      ^XiaSoi; 
fiXXorri       xoupa 

xaXXioTia , 

V7)X£UaT03. 
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1(C). 

GRACILl 

Gracilis  in  its  derogatory  sense  of  slight,  puny,  frail  (our 
slender,  in  its  derogatory  sense),  is  so  suitable  and  even  usual 
an  adjunct  for  avena  in  its  literal  sense  of  straw-halm  (Plin. 
N.  H.  10,  sect,  i,  ed.  SilHg  [of  the  plant  Linum]:  '^enique  tarn 
parv'o  semine  nasci,  .  .  .  tarn  gracili  avena,  tam  non  alte  a 
telluro  sublata,"),  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  slight,  puny  straw- 
halm,  sUnder  straw-halm  (in  the  derogatory  sense  of  slender) 
has  been  so  generally  taken  by  commentators  and  translators, 
to  be  either  literally  or  figuratively  the  instrument  on  which 
Virgil,  here  in  the  commencement  of  his  Aeneis,  describes  him- 
self as  having  formerly  tuned  the  lay.  This  most  natural  and 
almost  unavoidable  mistake  was  established  and  made  all  but 
irrevocable  by,  Eel,  1,  J2: 

"silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena ;" 

to  which  passage  inquirers  turning  for  explanation  of  gracili 
AVENA,  and  finding  in  it  the  same  avena  termed  tenuis, 
doubted  not  (could  indeed  scarcely  doubt,  so  deceptive  is  lan- 
guage) that  the  meaning  in  both  passages  was  slight, puny  straiv- 
halm,  slender  straw  halm  (in  the  derogatory  sense  o{  slender),  and 
that  the  bucolic  instrument,  not  sufficiently  depreciated  by  the 
derogatory  term  avena,  was  still  further  depreciated,  here  in  our 
text,  by  the  derogatory  term  gracilis,  and  there  in  the  first 
Eclogue,  by  the  similarly  derogatory  term  tenuis.  Having 
shown,  in  the  preceding  Remark,  how  utterly  groundless  this 
interpretation  is  in  respect  of  avena,  and  that  avena,  so  far 
from  signifying  oaten  straw  or  straw-halm,  is  a  mere  and  very 
ordinary  synonyme  of  fistula  or  <rjpiyn,  let  us  now  see  whether 
the  interpretation  is  not  equally  groundless  in  respect  of  gracili 
in  our  text,  and  "tenui*'  in  the  first  Eclogue,  both  of  them 
vocabula  media  and  capable  of  being  taken  in  malam  partem 
or  in  bonam,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  context. 
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And  first  with  respect  to  oracili.  As,  in  English,  deli- 
cacy, tenuity,  slenderness,  is,  according  to  circumstances,  a 
Wrtue  or  a  vice,  so,  in  Latin,  gracilitas,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  either  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  conveys  either  praise  or 
blame ;  Ter.  Eun,  2,  4,  22: 

''hand  similis  virgo  est  virginum  nostrarum,  quas  matres  student 
demissis  humeri^  esse,  vincto  pectore,  ut  gracilae  sieiit  " 

Cic.  de  Clar,  Oral.  91:  "Erat  eo  tempore  in  nobis  summa  gracili- 
tas et  infirmitas  corporis,  procerum  et  tenue  coUum."  The  gra- 
cility  or  slendemess  indicated  by  the  gracili  of  our  text,  may, 
therelore,  be  either  a  virtue  ora  vice;  which  it  is,  being  to  be 
determined  by  circumstances  only.  Now  having  shown,  above, 
that  no  dispraise  is  implied  by  the  term  avena,  it  is  already 
probable  that  no  dispraise  is  meant  by  gracili.  This  proba- 
bility becomes  a  moral  certainty  when  we  compare  Martial, 
8,3,21: 

''angusta  cantare  licet  videaris  avena, 

dum  tna  multorum  vincat  avena  tubas.'' 

where  the  highest  praise  is  bestowed  on  the  avena,  at  the 
same  moment  in  which  it  is  denominated  angusta  (narrow  or 
small-bored),  so  nearly  the  gracili  of  our  text.  As  little,  there- 
fore, is  there  any  dispraise,  any  slight  of  the  instniment,  con- 
veyed by  the  term  gracili,  as  there  is  by  the  term  avena,  and 
tlie  meaning  of  the  two  terms  together,  gracili  avena,  is  not 
puny  straw-halm,  but  fine,  delicate,  slender-bored,  and  therefore 
fine-  and  delicate- toned,  fistula  or  ii^piy^,  an  interpretation  con- 
firmed (a)  by  the  fact  that  it  was  of  a  fine,  delicate  reed,  a  reed 
of  a  very  narrow  or  slender  bore,  the  avena  or  fistula  was  con- 
structed  in  ancient  times  (Longus  1.  10:  (3  oe  Aayvi^  xxXajJiou; 
exTSjxxov  XeTTTou;  xai  Tpyiora;  ra;  twv  yovarcov  Siafua;,  aXXTiXou; 
TC  XTipo)  |xaA6a5tti)  (JuvapTYiaa^,  !^^ZP'  vuxto^  (jupt^eiv  Sf/xXsTa)  as  it 
is  of  a  fine,  delicate  reed ,  the  same  instrument  is  constructed  at 
present  (Zuccagni-Orlandirii  [see  above]:  ^'Questi  flauti  che 
sono  ndminati  geueralmente  come  sopra  indicammo  e  in  alcuni 
laogbi  fistulas,  sono  fatti  di  canna  sottile  pid  o  meno,  e 
hannola  imboccatura  di  cannellina  sottilissima  per  potervi 
iiEir  la  lingaetta,  sulla  quale  attaccano  alcuni  pezzetti  di  cera  per 
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ingi'opsare  o  assottigliare  il  suono"),  and  (ft)  by  tlie  application 
by  Virpl  himself  (i?67.  5,  85)  of  the  term  fragilis  to  the  same 
instrument,  in  a  passage,  which,  so  far  from  expressing  contempt 
for  th(>  instrument  on  account  of  its  fragility,  expresses  the  very 
opposite  sentiment,  viz.  that  its  fragility  was  owing  to  its 
fineness  and  delicacy: 

*'hac  te  iios  fragili  doiiahiinus  ante  cicuta. 
haec  nos  'Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin'; 
haec  oadem  docuit  Tuium  pecus?   an  Meliboei? 


•  o'  »• 


this  so  fnv,  delicate^  fragile  reedy  on  which  I  played  those  fine 
and  delicate  airs:  Forynosnm  Cor //don ,  and  Cuitan  pecns?. 

Gkacili  in  our  text  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  as 
conveying  a  reproach,  or  as  meaning  puny,  insignificant,  or 
weak,  hut  as  meaning  delicate  and  fine,  the  fistula  being  so 
denominated  not  on  account  of  its  shape  (which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  Remark,  is  not  delicate  or  fine,  long 
or  taper,  but  broad,  the  instrument  consisting  of  seven  pipes 
arranged  abreast),  but  on  account  of  the  slendemess  or  narrow 
bore  (**angusta,"  above),  and  therefore  delicate  tones,  of  the  reed 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  an  interpretation  confirmed  and 
established,  first,  by  the  application  of  the  term  gracilis 
by  our  author  himself,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Culex,  to  his 
bucolic  Muse: 

**lusinius,  Octavi,  gracili  modulautc  Thalia," 

'  where  the  resemblance  to  our  text  is  too  strong  not  to  strike  the  mo>t 

'  superficial  observer,  and  where  "graoili''  so  far  from  being  contemp- 

'  tuous,  or  derogatory  i»f  the  dignity  of  our  author's  Thalia,  expresses 

'<-  on   the  contrary  her  delicacy  and  refinement. 

and  secondly,  by  the  very  usual  and  ordinary  application  of 
the  same  term  to  orators,  oratory,  and  style  in  general,  not  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  weak,  puny,  feeble,  or  contemptible,  but  in  the  sense 
of  fine,  refined,  delicate,  terse,  subtile;  in  other  words,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  style  technically  denominated  by  the  Greeks 
td^fvo;,  from  the  strong,  elevated,  bold,  sublime  style  technically 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  aXpo?.;  Aul.  Gell.  7,  14:  "Et  in 
carmine  et  in  soluta  oratione  genera  dicendi  probabilia  sunt 
tria,  quae  Graeci  ^^apaxrnpa;  vocant,  nominaque  eis  fecerunt 
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aSpov,  tcjrvov,  [jzaov,  Nos  quoque,  quera  primum  posuimus, 
uberem  vocanius,  secundum  gracilem,  tertium  medio- 
crem.  Uberi  dignitas  atque  amplitudo  est:  gracili  venustas 
et  subtilitas:  medius  in  confinio  est,  utriusque  modi  particeps. 
His  singulis  orationis  virtutibus  vitia  agnata  sunt  pari  numero, 
quae  earum  modum  et  babitum  simulacris  falsis  ementiuntur. 
Sic  plerumque  sufilati  atque  tumidi  fallunt  pro  uberi  bus,  squa- 
lentes  et  jejuni  dicti  pro  gracilibus,  incerti  et  ambigui  pro 
mediocribus.  Vera  autem  et  propria  hujuscemodi  formarura 
exempla  in  latina  lingua  M.  Varro  esse  dicit,  ubertatis  Pacuvium, 
j^cilitatis  Lucilium,  mediocritatis  Terentium,"  etc.  to  the  end 
of  chapter.  Q}i\ni\l.  Inst.  1,  9:  "Igitur  Aesopi  fabellas,  quae 
fabulis  nutricularum  proxime  succedunt,  narrare  sennone  puro, 
et  nihil  se  supra  modum  extollente,  deinde  eandem  gracili- 
tatem  stilo  exigere  condiscant."  Cic.  Bndus,  16  (ofLysias): 
**Sed  ille  Graecus  ab  omni  laude  felicior.  Habet  enim  certos 
8ui  studiosos,  qui  non  tam  habitus  corporis  opimos,  quam  gra- 
cilitates  consectentur;  quos,  valetudo  modo  bona  sit,  tenuitas 
ipsa  delectet;  quamquam  in  Lysia  saepe  sunt  etiam  lacerti,  sic 
ut  fieri  nihil  possit  valentius;  verum  est  certe  genere  toto 
strigosior,  sed  habet  tamen  suos  laudatores,  qui  hac  ipsa  ejus 
subtilitate  admodum  gaudeant."  Aul.  Gell.  13,  20:  "Praeterea 
idem  Virgilius  turrim  dixit,  non  turrem,  et  securim,  non 
securem: 

^turrim  in  praccipiti  stantem.' 

et: 

*inccrtam  excussit  cervice  securim.' 

Quae  sunt,  opinor,  jucundioris  gracilitatis  [elegance],  quam 
«  sue  utnimque  loco  per  e  litteram  dicas."  Plin.  EpisL  2,  3: 
*'Senno  Graecus,  immo  Atticus:  praefationes  tersae,  graciles 
\degani\y  dulces,  graves  interdum  et  erectae."   Propert  2,  13,  3: 

*hic  [Amor]  me  tam  graciles  vetuit  contemiiere  musas, 
iussit  et  Ascraeum  sic  habitare  nemus,' 

(where  "graciles  musas,"=the  terse,  elegant,  fine,  delicate  style 
in  which  Propertius  wrote,  viz.  the  elegiac);  Quintilian,  Inst.  12y 
10,  36:  "non  possumus  [nos  oratores  Komani]  esse  tam  gra- 
ciles [quam  Graeci  sunt],  simus  fortiores;  subtilitate  vincimur, 
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valeamus  pondere;  proprietas  penes  illos  est  certior,  copia  vin- 
camus.",  in  every  one  of  which  passages  the  term  gracilis  is 
applied  to  that  style  of  composition  to  which  bucolic  poetry 
belongs,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  our  text  to 
the  bucolic  instrument,  the  a  vena,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  fine, 
refined,  elegant,  delicate,  subtile;  not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  mean, 
puny,  weak,  or  contemptible. 

The  oRACiLi  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis  having  been 
thus  shown  to  be  not  only  not  a  derogatory,  but  even  a  lauda- 
toiy  term,  we  come  now  to  the  "tenui"  of  the  second  verse  of 
the  first  Eclogue,  and  ask  ourselves:  Is  not  this  the  ,exact  equi- 
valent  botli  literally  and  metaphorically  of  the  gracili  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  Aeneis,  and— applied  in  the  same  construc- 
tion and  in  similar  context  by  the  same  poet  to  the  same  in- 
strument—to be  understood  in  the  same  manner?  and  wliich  of 
us  does  not  answer  to  himself:  Certainly,  tenuis  having  the 
same  literal  and  metaphorical  meaning  as  gracilis,  being  no 
less  applicable  both  in  bonam  partem  and  in  malam,  being  used 
by  Horace  to  express  delicacy  of  thread, 

r  Eptat.2,1,224: 

'cam  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 
nosiroji  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo;'^ 

being  used  both  by  Persius  and  Horace  to  express  delicacy  of 
savor, 

r  Pers.  6,  24: 

I  "nee  tenuein  solera  turdarum  nosse  salivain.^' 

Hor.  Sat.  2,  4,  :i3: 

"nee  8ibi  coonarum  quivis  temcre  adroget  artem, 
^  non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum." 

being  applied  to  Catullus  by  Martial 

r  10,  103: 

I  "nee  .sua  plus  debet  tenui  Verona  Catullo," 

(not,   surely,   the  slender,   or  thin  ot  feeble  Catullus,  but  the  fine  ^  the 
i_  exquisUe^  the  delicate^  the  terse,  the  elegant  Catullus.) 

exactly  as  we  have  seen  gracilis  applied  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Culex  to  Thalia,  being  applied  to  orators  by  Cicero,  not 
merely  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  but  by  the  same  metonymy 
by  which,  we  have  seen  gracilis  applied  to  orators  by 
Quintilian^ 
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r  Cic.  Orator,  6:  "Et  coutra  tenues,  acuti,  omnia  docentes,  et  diluoi- 
diora,  non  ampliora,  facientes,  subtili  quadam  et  prcssa  oratione  et 


limata:  in  eodemque  geuere  alii  callidi,  sed  iinpoliti,  et  consulto  rudium 
similes  et  imperitorum;  alii  in  eadem  jejunitate  coucinniores,  id  est, 
«-  facetif  florentes  etiam,  et  leviter  omati." 

and  being  applied  to  style  both  by  Cicero  and  Propertius  in  the 
precise  sense  in  which  we  have  seen  gracilis  applied  to  style 
by  the  same  Cicero,  and  the  same  Propertius. 

Cic.  lie  Invent.  <2,  31 :  '^Hi  et  caeteri  omnes  loci  communes  ex  iisdem  prae- 
ceptis  sumuntur  quibus  caeterae  argumentationes,  sed  illae  tenuius 
et  acutius  ct  subtilias  tractantur;  hi  autem  gravius  et  oniatius."  Cic. 
de  Orat.  S^  62:  ^'est  et  plena  quaedam  [oratio],  sed  tamen  teres;  et 
tenuis,  non  sine  nervis  ac  viribus."  Propert.  3,  1,  6  (ed.  Hertzb.): 
"dicito,  quo  pariter  canaen  teuuastis  inantro?** 

with  which  compare  the  application  of  the  similar  epithet  s  u  b  t  i  1  i  s 
in  tlie  identical  sense  to  his  similar  poetic  thread,  and  of  the  identical 
epithet  tenuis  in  the  identical  sense  to  his  similar  poetic  woof,  by 
Ausonius,  Mot.  392: 

*Hompus  erit.  quum  mo  studiis  ignobilis  oti 
mulcentem  curat,  seniique  aprica  foventem, 
inateriae  commendet  honog;  qaum  facta  viritlm 
Belgarura,  patriosquo  canam,  decora  inclyta,  mores, 
mollia  subtili  nebunt  mihi  carmina  filo 
Pierides,  te unique  aptas  subtemine  tolas 
percurrent;  dabitur  nostris  quoque  purpura  fusis.*', 

(not ,  surely ,  the  veak ,  or  inferior  or  despicable  poetry^  or  poetic  iroof, 
but  the  mbtile,  the  fine  ^  the  delicate  poetry  and  poetic  xooof}^  and  the 
similar  application  of  the  identical  epithet  tenuis  in  the  identical 
sense  to  Athens  by  Martial,  6,  64,  16: 

*'8ed  tibi  plus  mentis,  tibi  cor  limante  Minerva 
acrius,  ot  tonuea  flnxerunt  pectus  Aihenae.*' 

(not,  surely,  the  slender ,  or  thin^  or  treak  Athetis j  hnt  the  actUe ^  the 
subtile  y  the  refined j  the  elegant  AthensJ  j  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Graiau 
Camena  by  Horace,  Carm.  2,  16 ^  37: 

"mihi  parva  rura  et 
spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camonae 
Parca  nou  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 
spemero  valgus.", 

(not,  surely,  the  slender y  weak  spirit,  but  the  refined^  delicate ^  suhtUe 
spirit) ;  also  the  application  by  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Dian.  242)  of 
the  term  XsrTaX£0(;  to  express  the  fine,  delicate,  gracilis  music  of 
this  very  instrument,  as  contrasted  with  the  louder,  stronger,  bolder 
music  of  the  oeuXo;  or  tibia: 
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uTUTjEiaav  §£  Xiystai 
X£:r:aA£Ov  a-jpiYyE^,  tva  ::XiJ5toaiv  ©[xofTTj. 
(o'j  yap  ~ei)  vsflcEia  oi'  oTTsa  TSTpr^vovTo, 
Ecyov  AOyjvair,;,  sXa^ro  xaxov), 

also  the  application  by  Lueian  (JLinnon.  1)  of  the  similar  term  Xettto; 
in  the  identical  sense  to  the  music  of  the  auXo;  itself:  Ap(JLOvi$r^;  o 
auXTjTT,;  TjpeTO  tcote  TijxoOeov  ot^aaxoXov  auTOu  ovra,  KiTcs  (loi,  £cr, ,  o 
Ti[x&6££,  ::oj;  av  evoo^o;  yevoijat^v  £::i  it;  TEyv?;;  xai  ti  roiouvra  Ewoviai 
[X£  ot  KXXr,v£;  a::avT£;;  Ta  {X£v  yoc  oXXa  £u  ;:oi(i>v  £$i8aEcu  [ji£  r,5r„  apfjiwj- 
a<jOa(  Tov  auXov  £;  to  axpi^£;  xat  £a::v£iv  £;  ":r,v  YXco-iioa  XcTTUOv  ti  xai 
i[X{X£X£;  xat  uTToflaXXctv  tou;  SaxTuXou;  £ua^fo;  u;:o  tzuxvt;  Tr;  ap<j£t  xat 
OiJEt  xat  paivEiv  £v  puO;xo>  xat  T«»[x^<i)va  £ivai  Ta  {xeXtj  ;:po;  tov  yopov  xat 
T7);  apjjLOvta;  cxaTrr,;  oia^uXaTTctv  to  t$iov,  tt,;  Opuytou  to  evBeov,  tt,; 
AuSiO'j  TO  Bax/txov,  Tr^;  Atoptou  to  a£iivov,  tt^;  huvixr,;  to  yXasupov'  (not, 
surely,  the  ice.aJ:,  in/e}'ior  or  dr$picahU^  but  the  very  opposite,  the  Jine^ 
L  M«  erqvi'8it€y  the  miftfilej. 

Thus  the  "tenui"  of  the  scjcond  verse  of  the  lirst  Eclogue  and 
the  oRACiLi  of  tlie  first  verse  of  the  Aeiieis  illuminate  each 
other,  while  each  serves  to  establish  and  place  beyond  doubt, 
that  their  common  avena  is  not  and  cannot  be  either  straw -halm, 
or  pipe  resembling  straw-halm,  is  and  can  only  be  the  Pandean 
pipe,  the  shepherd's  ehalumeau,  the  instrument  of  Uaphnis  and 
Theocritus,  that  insti'ument  the  praise  of  which,  and  of  the  kind 
of  poetry  which  it  represents,  is  so  redundant  in  every  verse 
of  the  Bucolics, 

r  compare  especially  .V,  26 : 

"cantando  tu  illuin?  aut  unquam  tibi  tistuln  cera 
L  iunctafuit?" 

th«nt  instiniment  and  that  bucolic  poetry,  the  praise  of  which  is 
so  emphatically  insisted  on  in  the  commencement  of  the  Culex, 

P  *'lui>iiimA.  Ortavi,  gracili  inodalanti*  Thalia, 

alque,  ut  aranooli,  tenuciu  fonnaviuius  (trnuin." 

(where  we  have  both  j^racilis  and  tenuis,  the  latter  being  applied 
'it  onco  in  both  senses ,  in  its  physical  sense  to  the  delicate  spider's 
L  web,  in  its  metaphorical,  to  the  delicate  verse), 

that  instrument  of  which  the  four  commencing  verses  of  the 
Aeneis — themselves,  as  far  as  at  nunc  horkentia  maktis,  a 
specimen  of  its  style — present  so  affectionate  a  reminiscence. 

The  Greek  poetry,  the  Greek  music,  the  Greek  oratory,  the 
Greek  intellect,  being  all  of  them,  in  comparison  of  the  Roman, 
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tine,  subtile,  reriued,  elegant —teniii a,  gracilia  — it  is  with  a 
peculiar  propriety  our  author  has  characterized  the  a  vena— 
tiie  Greek  instrument  which  the  Greek  Uaphnis,  the  Greek 
Theocritus,  and  the  Greek  Bion  had  rendered  so  renowned — 
by  both  terms,  here  in  the  first  verse  of  his  Aeneis  by  gracilis, 
and  there  in  the  second  verse  of  his  first  pjclogue  by  tenuis. 

The  observation  which  we  find  among  the  commentaries 
usually  ascribed  to  Servius,  viz.:  "T(inui  a  vena;  culmo, 
stipuhi:  unde  rustici  (plerumque)  cantare  consueverunt.  Alibi 
fEcL  8,  27 )\  'Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen/ 
Dicendo  autem  tenui  a  vena,  humilis  stili  genus  (humilis) 
hitenter  ostendit,  quo  (ut  supra  dictum  est)  in  bucolicis  utitur," 
affords  a  remarkable  example  of  that  better  knowledge  which 
Servius  had  of  his  author's  meaning,  mixed  up  with,  and  obscured 
I)v,  the  absurdities  of  wholly  uninstructed  and  illiterate  hedge- 
schoolmasters.  The  better  knowledge,  on  the  present  occasion, 
is  that  there  is  a  reference  in  the  words  *^tenui  avena''  to  the 
>tyle  of  writing  used  in  the  bucolics;  the  aljsurdity,  that  this 
su'le  is  indicated  '*latenter"  by  "tenui  avena"  used  literally  in 
the  sense  of  puny  straw-hahn.  Kor  let  the  reader  l)e  led  astray 
by  the  epithet  "humilis''  in  the  just  quoted  observation,  or  made 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  argument  both  of  this  Uemark 
:md  the  preceding,  and  to  believe  that  Virgil  considered  either 
liis  own  bucolic  instrument,  or  th(}  bucolic  music  or  poetry 
generally,  to  be  of  a  weak,  low,  mean,  or  despical^le  kind,  the 
t'pithet  humilis  as  applied  to  style,  not  having  at  all  the 
meaning  of  low  in  respect  of  what  style  should  be  (i.  e.  not  at 
all  the  meaning  of  c\h  or  (h'^^j^ i cable) ^  but  only  of  low  in  respect 
•>f  another  style  distinguished  from  the  humilis  stilus  by  the 
ajipellation  altus,  i.  e.  liUjIi-fhivn  and  (jrandiloquenf,  exactly 
a-,  in  our  own  language  and  in  our  own  times,  low  applied  to 
-;hurch,  signifies  not  at  all  low  in  respect  of  what  church  should 
be,  but  low  in  respect  of  that  other  church  distinguished  from 
hjfc  church  by  the  appellation  Ju(jJi.  In  both  cases  alike,  in  the 
case  of  style  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  church,  the  question 
which  of  the  two,  the  humilis  or  the  altus,  is  preferable  to 
the  other,  is  left  wholly  untouched  by  any  application  to  either 
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of  either  tenn.  The  Servian  observation,  therefore,  "tenui 
a  veil  a,  humilis  stili  genus  ostendit,"  so  far  from  being  at 
variance,  is,  let  it  only  be  rightly  understood,  in  as  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  entire  scope  and  drift  both  of  the  Remark  on 
AVENA,  and  of  the  Remark  on  guacili,  as  it  is  with  the  eulogy, 
at  once,  and  description,  of  bucolic  poetry  by  the  scholiast  of 
Theocritus :  7:a<Ta  TrotrjCi^  Tpei;  zr/p.  yoLpxy.TrtpoL^,  Str,Yy;aaTix.ov,  Spa- 
(AXTWcov,  xai  awcTOv.  To  Se  BouxoXtxov  Trotyjaa  OLtyjiia  e^Tt  Tuavro; 
etSouc,  y.aOaTrep  <7i»*j'xexpafjLevov  •  Xto  xat  yrapte<yTaTOv  tt;  TzoiKikix  Ty,c 
9pa<ie(o;,  ji^aXXov  Ss  tt,;  xpaaso);,  ttots  (aev  (Tu-jaetfAevov  sx  StTnyriW-a- 
Twco'j,  770Te  Se  ey-  Xpa|/.aTixou,  ttote  Xe  ex  (xwctou,  r.youv  Str,yyj{^«Ti- 
y-ou  y.at  Spa[/.aTiy-0'j,  ore  Se  w;  av  r:\jyr„  ei;  o<7ov  S*  otovr  eonv, 
aoTTi  r,  TroiTj'Tt;  Ta  tcov  aypor/.cov  t.Otj  emadTeTat,  TspTwVWc  xavu 
TO'j;  TT,  avpowcty.  <73cuGp(07:o'j;  tov  fitov  /3cpa3CTr,pt?^0'JGa.  sxTrs-fEUYe 
Se  3C7.1  TO  ayav  ar^pov  xat  uTrspo'j'xov  tt,;  ::oiT,<7ec»);. 

Stabile  Pez-Jni^  ai  Cavalegyieri,  Liromoj  June  20^  J 8 00. 


1  (rf). 

MODl'LATUS  AVENA 


CARMEN 


Having  shown  the  true  meaning  of  avena,  and  how  egregiously 
it  has  been  mistaken  for  oaten  straw  or  oaten  pipe,  not  merely 
by  our  English  Dryden  but  by  Virgilian  translators  and  commen- 
tators generally,  let  us  now  tm'n  to  modulatus  carmen,  and  see 
whether  that  expression  has  not  been  equally  misunderstood. 

"1,  who  before  with  shepherd?  in  the  groves 
sung  to  iny  oaten  p'pe  their  niral  love>,*' 

says  Dryden  f,  conveying  what  picture  to  the  readers  and  admi- 
rers of  that  translation  of  VirgiFs  Aeneis  which  Sir  W.  Scott 
informs  us,  "put  all  Hteraiy  England  into  a  ferment  of  expec- 
tation"? of  course,  of  a  man  singing  to  his  own  piping,  of  a  man 
piping  and  singing  at  one  and  the  same  moment;  an  absurdity 
which  Voss  avoids  by  the  ingenious  device  of  alternating  the 
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eDtertainment;  making  the  same  musician  now  sing  the  verse 
and  then  pipe  the  accompaniment  ("Diesen  gesang  .  .  .  dichtet 
Tityrus  bald  singend,  bald  auf  der  einrohrigen  pfeife  von  haber- 
oder  gerstenhalm  .  .  .  die  melodic  versuchend,"  Voss  ad  EcL  1, 
1  and  J^,  for  Voss — and  no  wonder,  entertaining  such  views  of 
their  meaning — has  not  condesciended  to  recognize  the  four  intro- 
ductory verses)  and  from  which  even  Forbiger  is  not  able  to 
escape  except  by  the  same  device  (^^ac  fistula  autem  mcditari 
cannina  recte  dicitur  pastor,  qui  ea  utitur  ad  prooemia  vel  etiam 
ad  embolia  inter  singulas  strophas  canenda"),  device  as  unne- 
cessary as  the  absurdity  from  which  it  is  to  deliver  us  is  imagi- 
nary, exists  only  in  the  minds  of  translators  and  commentators. 
For^  what^says  Virgil?  (jWhat  single  word  says  Virgil,  in  our 
text,  of  song,  or  singing,  or  bucolic  poetry,  or  poetry  at  all? 
ciRACiLi  MODULATus  AVENA  CARMEN.  AvENA  is  tlic  instrument: 
GRAciLi,  the  quality  of  the  instrument;  modulatus,  the  perform- 
ing on  the  instrument;  carmen,  the  thing  performed,  i.  e.  the 
melody,  the  air;  and  the  whole  meaning:  tuned  or  played  an  air  or 
musical  melody  on  delicate  ave7ia,  exactly  as  in  Ovid's  account 
/3/e^.  11,  153)  of  the  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo, 

.  a  contest  in  which  Pan  plays  on  the  aniudo ,  ApoUo,  ou  the  lyre,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  singing,  no  verses,  no  poetrj',  nothing  but  instru- 
mental music: 

"Pan  ibi  dum  teneris  jactat  sua  cannina  Nymphis, 
et  leve  cerata  modulatur  arundine  carmen, 
ausu8  Apollineos  prae  8e  contemuere  cantus, 
judice  sub  Tinolo  certamen  vonit  ad  impar. 
monte  suo  seoior  judex  consedit,  et  auros 
liberal  arboribus 


I 


Isque  deuin  pecoris  spoctans,  'in  Judice',  dixit, 
'nulla  mora  est',  calamis  agrestibus  Insonat  ille, 
barbarieoque  Midan  (aderat  uam  forte  caneuti) 
carmiuc  deliuit.    post  hune  sacer  ora  retorsit 
Tmolus  ad  os  Phoebi ;  vultum  sua  silva  secuta  est. 
illc  caput  flavum  lauro  Parnasside  vinctus 
verrit  huwum  Tyrio  saturata  murice  palla : 
instructamque  fidcm  gemrais  et  dentibus  India 
sustinet  a  laeva;  tenuit  mauus  altera  plectrum, 
artiticis  !»tatus  ipi$e  fecit,     turn  stamina  docto 
polHce  sollicitat;  quorum  dulcedine  captus 
Paua  jubet  Tmolus  citharao  submittere  canoas. 
judicium  sanctiquc  placet  senteutia  mentis 
omnibus/' 
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"arundine/'  "calamis,"  "cainias"  are  the  instrument  on  which  Pan 
plays  (the  avena  of  our  text);  "niodulatur,"  ^4nsonat/'  "canenti/' 
the  playing  on  that  instrument  (tlie  MoDrLATus  of  our  text);  and 
"carmen"  and  "carmine/'  the  air  or  melody  played  (the  carmen  of 
our  text);  while  "fidem/'  "stamina,"  "citharae"  are  the  instrument 
on  which  Apollo  plays;  "poUice  sollicitat,"  the  playing  of  Aj>oIlo 
on  that  instrument;  and  "cantus,'  the  airs  or  melodies  which 
Apollo  plays  on  that  instrument;  and  exactly  as  in  the 
musical  contest  between  Damoetas  and  Damon, 

r  Kcl.  3,  21 : 

D.    "au  mihi  cautaudo  victus  iion  roddorot  ille, 

quem  niea  canuiiiibiis  ineruissct  ti.ttula.  caprum?*' 
M.   "eantaiHlo  tu  illinu'/  aut  uni|uain  tibi  tintula  cera 
iiincta  fuit?  uon  tii  in  triviis,  iiiducte,  dolobas 
i_  litrideiiti  luiscrum  stipula  dlspcrderc  caruicn  ?" 

"tistula"  is  the  instrument;  "cantando,''  the  playing  on  that  in- 
strument; "carminibus,"  the  musical  airs  or  melodies  performed 
on  that  instrument;  and  "carmen,"  the  musical  air  or  melody 
performed  on  the  rival  instrument,  the  "stipula."  Not  that  carmen 
is  not  veiy  frequently  the  words  which  are  set  to  an  aii*  or 
melody;  nay,  even  the  words  without  the  air  or  melody,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Carmen  seculare  of  Horace,  or  the  Carm  in  a 
of  Virgil,  the  latter  meaning,  as  the  case  maybe,  either  the 
Bucolics  or  the  Georgics  or  the  Aeneis,  or  all  these  poems  taken 
collectively,  but  that  carmen  in  the  context  in  which  it  stands 
in  our  text,  viz.  in  connexion  with  modulates  and  gkacili  avena, 
cannot  signify  verses,  words,  or  poetiy,  can  only  signity  musical 
air  or  melody,  it  being  only  an  air  or  melody  — mere  musical 
sounds,  and  not  words— -which  can  be  modulated,  played,  or 
tuned  on  an  instrument,  especially  on  a  wind  instrument  blown 
with  the  breath. 

The  following  are  other  examples  in  which  carmen  is 
used  in  this  sense  and  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other;  Cic. 
Acad,  Frior.  ^,  ^7  (ed.  Orelli):  "pictor  videt,  quae  nos  nonVide- 
mus;  et,  simul  inllavit  tibicen,  a  perito  carmen  agnoscitur/* 
Ovid.  Hero  id  1:2,  VJU: 

'*tibiaque  effundit  socialia  cannina  vobis, 
at  mihi  funerea  Hebiliora  tuba." 
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0\nd.  Trist  4,  1,  11: 

**fe?sus  lit  iiicubuit  baculo,  saxovc  resedit, 
pnMor  arundineo  carmine  muloet  oves." 

Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  181 : 

"pastor  inaequali  inodulatur  arundine  cannon.", 

in  the  last  two  of  which  examples  not  only  is  carmen  a  mere 
air  or  melody,  and  in  the  last  of  which  examples  not  only  is 
modulatur  the  playing  or  performing  of  that  air  or  melody 
it  not  being  the  custom  for  shepherds  to  sing  but  only  to  play  to 
their  flocks),  but  the  arundo,  the  instalment  on  which  the  air 
or  melody  is  performed,  is,  as  shown  by  the  epithet  inaequali 
ill  the  last  example  (see  Rem.  on  "avena"),  the  very  instrument 
of  our  text,  the  avena  or  Pandean  pipe.  In  our  text,  therefore, 
our  author  represents  himself,  not  as  both  singing  and  playing 
(whether,  with  Dryden,  at  the  same  moment,  or,  with  Voss  and 
Furbiger,  alternately)  but  only  as  playing;  plainly  represents 
himself  as  playing  on  his  gracilis  avena  or  Pandean  pipe, 
and  should  never  have  been  otherwise  understood.  No  meaning 
was  ever  clearer,  no  picture  more  lively  and  intelligible.  AVe 
jiee  Virgil  before  us  playing  airs  on  his  Pandean  or  shepherd's 
pipe;  in  other  words  Virgil  presents  himself  to  us  as  the  quon- 
dam shepherd  so  well  kno\\Ti  for  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  pipe. 
Virgil,  however,  was  not  a  shepherd,  but  a  farmer,  and  most 
probably  had  never  played  upon  the  shepherd's  pipe  so  much 
even  as  once  in  his  life.  ^^What,  then,  does  Virgil  mean  by  in- 
forming us  that  he  who  now  can  it  horrentia  martis  arma 
viRUMQUE  is  the  same  who  formerly  played  airs  on  the  shepherd's 
pipe?  why,  plainly  that  he  is  the  same  Virgil  who  wrote  the 
bucolic  poems  which  had  rendered  the  name  of  Virgil  so  cele- 
brated, MODULATus  CARMEN  ORAciLi  AVENA  bciug  a  mctouymy  for 
omtposed  bucolics^  or  hucolic poetry,  exactly  as  Horace's 'TRomanae 
iidicen  lyrae"  is  a  metonymy  for  eomposer  of  Eoman  lyrics  or 
l^c  ptyetry,  and  it  being  no  less  far  both  from  the  actual  fact  and 
from  Virgil's  meaning,  that  Virgil  had  ever  had  a  Pandean  pipe 
in  his  hand,  than  it  was  far  both  from  the  actual  fact  and  Horace's 
meaning,  that  Horace  had  ever  had  in  his  hand  a  Roman  lyre. 
Compare  Eel.  1^  1: 
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^Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi 
silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena: 
.     .     .     .     tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.'*, 

where  Tityrus  wider  the  beech  medituting  (i.  e.  studyifig,  learning, 
practisifig) 

r  Veget.  1,  1:  **Sed  adversus  haec  omnia  profuit  tironem  solerter  eligcre, 
ius  (ut  ita  dixerim)  armorum  docere,  quotidiano  exercitio  roborare, 
quaecuoque  evenire  in  acie  atque  in  praeliis  possint,  omnia  in  cam- 
pestri  meditatione  praenoscere,  severe  in  desides  vindicare." 

a  muse  on  his  Pandean  pipe  ami  making  the  woods  resound  Afna- 
rylliSj  is  not  to  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  Tityrus  singing 
and  playing  alternately,  still  less  as  equivalent  to  Tityrus 
singing  and  playing  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  but 
as  equivalent  to  Tityrus  studying,  learning,  or  prac- 
tising, (uXeTov,  ex7rova)v 

"  Hom.  Uymn.  in  Mercur.  656: 

(xavTet7,{  orxveuOe  StSavxaXot  [Parcaej,  7]v  mx  pouat 
;:ai?  et*  cwv  [uXETr^aa ' 

TheoQT.  Idyll  7,50'. 

.  .  .  xr^yw  (X6V,  oprj  ^iXo?,  ei  TOi  apeoxEi 
Tou6'  0  Ti  zpav  ev  opei  to  pLcXuSpiov  efcnovaaa. 

on  his  Pandean  pipe  an  air  or  melody 

r  Lucret.  4,  590: 

'*et  genus  agricolum  late  senti«cere,  cum  Pan, 
pinea  semiferi  capitis  velamlna  quassans, 
unco  saepe  labro  calaxuos  percurrit  hianteis, 
fistula  eylvestrem  ne  cesset  fundere  musam/' 

Hor.  Od.  2,  10,  18 : 

....  ''quondam  citharae  [al.  cithara]  tacentAn 
suscitat  musam,  neque  semper  arcum 
tendit  Apollo." 

Eurip.  Hippol.  114$: 

(xouoa  S'  au;:vo«  u;:'  avruYi  yop§av 
XtjEei  raTpwov  ava  dopiov.  • 

Hcrodian.  4,8,  19:  Mnuhofr^  $£  napEOXEuoJ^ETO  oiav  (xt^Sevi  nu>7:oT6 
paatXEi  YEVEoBai  «paai  •  za<n)«  te  yap  (xou<n;«  opyava  7:avTayou  SiaxEijUva 
;:oixiXov  r,yov  EipYO^jETO.  the  musa  and  [xouaa  of  which  examples  can  by 
no  possibility  be  vertet  or  poetry ,  not  even  vocal  air  or  melody;  can 
«-  only  be  inatt'umental  air  or  melody,  inntrumental  mutic. 
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for  words  in  praise  of  Amaryllis,  that  is  to  say,  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  metonymy  for  Tityrus  (i.  e.  Virgil) — in 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  Mantuan  farm  — 
enjoying  his  ease,  and  composing  pastorals.  Com- 
pare also  Eel.  6,6: 


**Danc  ego 


agresiem  teiiui  mcditabor  aniudiue  musam/', 

where,  using  a  similar  metonymy,  our  author  tells  us  he  is  going 
to  meditate  (study,  learn,  practise)  a  rustic  muse  (air  or  melody) 
on  his  Pandean  pipe,  and  proceeds  forthwith  neither  to  use  Pan- 
dean pipe  at  all,  nor  to  play  or  sing  at  all  (for  ''non  iniussa  cano*' 
is  part  of  the  same  metonymy,  see  Rem.  on  "cano"  below)  but  to 
compose  or  write  a  bucolic : 

r  ...      "si  quia  tamon  haeo  qaoque,  si  quia 

captus  amore  ieget,  te  uostrae,  Vare,  myricae, 

I  te  nemaa  omne  canet;  nee  Phoebo  gratior  alia  est, 

quaiD  sibi  quae  Vari  praescripsit  pagina  noraen. 
pcrgite,  Plerides.", 

L.  where  Servius,  correctly:  "Carmen  rusticum  scribam." 

and  Crearg.  4,  559: 

**haec  super  arvorum  cultu  pecorumqac  canebam 
et  super  arboribus,       ..... 


carmina  qui  lusi  pastorunif  audaxque  iuventa, 
Tityre,  te  patulae  ceciiii  sub  tegmine  fagi.", 

where,  using  a  similar  metonymy,  our  author  informs  us  that  it 
was  he  sang  or  played  (canebat)  the  Georgics,  and,  before  the 
Georgics,  sang  or  played  (cecinit)  the  Eclogues,  as  little  meaning 
that  he  sang  or  played,  in  the  musical  sense  of  the  word,  either 
the  Georgics  or  the  Eclogues,  as  he  means  in  our  text  that  he 
actually  played  the  Eclogues  on  Pandean  pipe,  or  as  he  means 
in  the  words  nunc  horrbntia  martis  arma  virumque  cano  {v.  4), 
diat  he  is  now  actually,  in  the  musical  sense  of  the  word,  sing- 
ing or  playing  Mars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man,  and  meaning 
no  more  than  that  it  was  he  composed  (wrote)  the  Georgics  and 
the  Eclogues,  and  that  he  is  now  composing  (writing)  a  poem 
of  which  the  subject  is  3Iars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man. 
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Let  the  reader,  not  yet  sufficiently  convinced,  compare 
Mart.  8,  8,  21  : 

*'iiij^istH  caiitnre  licet  videnris  aveiiji, 

dum  tua  luultormn  vincat  nvciia  tubas.", 

where,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  can  l;e  plainer  than  that  the 
'*cantare"  is  not  to  the  "a vena"  but  on  or  with  the  "a vena,''  so, 
on  the  other  Iiand,  notliing  can  l)e  more  certain  than  that  tlie 
^^cantare"  on  or  with  tlie  "avena,*'  and  the  avena's  outdoing  of 
trumpets,  are  mere  metonymies  for  thv  nritivg  oflmvoJir  rers^e, 
and  the  outdoing  of  epic  verse  hy  hucoJir;  also  Claud.  Covs,  Proh. 
et  Ohfhr.  rj7 : 

*'talcm  nulla  refcrt  antiquis  pap^ina  libris, 
iM'e  Latiai'  cecinere  tubac  iiec  Graeca  vetustas.". 

where  the  metonymy  of  '*Latiae  cecinere  tubae"  for  Ijifion 
epic  verse  told  of\  and  of  "Graeca  vetustas,"  for  aneient 
(rreeJc  epie,  is  no  less  self-evident j  and  Prudent,  eontra  Sgm. 
2,  07: 

"talia  i)riiK'ipibu«>  dii-ta  iiiterfantibus,  illu  [Symmachus] 
porsoquitur,  mafi^nisque  tubam  couceiitibus  inflat.*'. 

where  "magnis  tubam  concentibus  inflat"  is  no  less  certainly  a 
mere  metonymy  — not  even  for  epic  verse,  but  only — for  the 
sonorous  oratonj  of  Sf/nnnachus, 

TPalleti  Lodt/e,  Dalkcy  firdniid)  Jvhj  IS,  IS7 1. 


2  («). 

EGRESHl'S  8ILVIS 


In  reply  to  the  argument  which  Peerlkamp  has  dra^vn  from 
these  words,  against  the  four  introductorj-  verses:  *'Qui  per 
oRAciLEM  AVENAM  sigiiificavit  canucu  bucolicum,  et  statim 
per  AuvA  coLONo  PAUERE  coACTA,  gcorgicum,  is  ubi  se  egres- 
suM  81LVI8  dicit,  cogitationem  carminis  venatici  non  excitare 
non  potuit,"  I  would  only  ask  (a)  ^. where  but  in  si  1  vis  was  it 
pastor  Corydon  poured  forth  his  lament?  Hcl.  J2,  S: 
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*'tantum  inter  densas,  umbrosa  cacumina,  fagos 
assidue  veniebat:  ibi  liaoe  iiicondita  solus 
montibus  et  silvb  studio  jnctabat  inani: 


mecum  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pnna  canendo. 
Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjungere  plures 
instituit:  Pan  curat  oves,  oviumque  magistros." 

(Jwhere  but  in  silvis  was  it  pastor  Corydon  dwelt?  vers.  60: 

"quem  fugis,  ah  I  demens?  habitarunt  di  quoque  silvas, 
Dardaniusquc  Paris.     Pallas,  quas  condidit  arces 
ipsa  colat :  nobis  placeaut  ante  omnia  silvae." 

^where  was  it  but  in  silvis,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  bucolic  Gallus  carved  his  love  song?   7?c/.  10,  52', 

"certum  est  in  silvis,  inter  spelaea  ferarum, 
raalle  pati,  tenerisquc  raeos  incidere  amores 
arboribus:  crescent  illae;  crescetis,  amores." 

^,what  was  the  last,  worst  disappointment  of  the  same  unhappy 
bucolic  Gallus,  but  that,  returning  to  his  Hamadryads,  his  love 
ditties  and  liis  silvae,  from  those  field  sports  in  which  he  had 
in  vain  sought  solace  for  his  unrequited  love,  he  finds  that  nei- 
ther his  Hamadryads,  nor  his  love  ditties,  nor  his  silvae,  coin- 
fort  him?  Eel  10,  62: 

*'iam  nequc  Hamadr}'ades  rursus,  nee  carmina  nobis 
ipsa  placent :  ipsae  rursus  concedite  silvae." 

;,of  whatis  it  but  of  the  silvae  the  shepherd  poet  Damon  takes 
leave,  laying  down  his  flute  and  about  to  drown  himself?  Ed. 

H,  58: 

"omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare,     vivite,  silSae: 
praeceps  aerii  specula  de  moutis  in  undas 
deferar:  extremum  hoc  munus  morientis  habeto. 
desine  Maenalios,  jam  desine,  tibia,  versus." 

(5 the  epitaph  of  Daphnis  (Eel  5,  43),  the  first  bucolic  poet,  what 
was  it  but 

"DaphniB  ego  in  silvis,  hinc  usque  ad  sidera  notus, 
formosi  pecoris  custos,  formosior  ipse."? 

j what  was  it  but  the  silvae  which  rejoiced  in  company  with 
the  rest  of  the  countrj',  with  the  shepherds  and  the  shepherds' 
God  and  the  Dryads,  at  tlie  apotheosis  of  Daphnis?  EcL  5,  58: 
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''ergo  alacris  silvas  et  cetera  rura  volaptas 
Pauaque  pastoresque  teuet  Dryadasque  paellas." 

(J where  was  it  but  in  silvis  Virgil's  first  Muse,  that  Muse  which 
inspired  his  bucolics,  dwelt?  EcL  6,  1: 

"prima  Syracosio  diguata  est  ludere  versu 
uostra,  nee  erubuit  silvas  habitare,  Thalia." 

ri  where  is  our  first  acquaintance  with  Virgil  himself  made  but  in 
silvis,  in  the  woods  where  he  is  lilting  his  pastoral  love  me- 
lody? 

.  .  .  *'tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
formosam  resouarc  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.", 

those  very  silvae  out  of  which  egressus,  vicina  arva  coegit 
UT  PARERENT  coLONO :  (ft)  ^jwhosc  word  but  Virgil's  own  is 
EuRESsus?  Aen.  1, 175: 


3,  79: 
9,  314: 
^,  713: 


.     .     .     ''magno  telluris  amore 
egressi  optata  potiuntur  Troes  arena" 

.     •     .  *'egressi  veneramur  Apollinis  urbem. 

'*egressi  superant  fossas"  . 


•  • 


10,  283: 
8,  122: 


''est  urbe  egressis  tumulus  templumque  vetustum 
desertae  Cereris," 


.     .     .  "egressisque  labant  vestigia  prima." 
"egredere  o  quicunquc  es"  .     .     . 

(r)  ihow  little  removed  from  Virgil's  own  {Acn.  12,  236) 

"nos,  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  superbis 
cogemur," 
is  » 

COEGI 
UT  (iUAMVIS  AVIDO  PABERENT  ARVA  COLONO,? 

and  (if)  iwhat  three  expressions,  not  exactly  the  same,  could  be 
more  similar,  more  redolent  of  tlie  same  author,  than  egressus 
coEGi,  ''incipiens  edico''  (Georg,  3,  295)  fCnd  "digressus  iubeo" 
{Georg.  3,  300),  the  subject  of  all  three  being  the  author  himself? 

Palazzetta  Taddeiy  ai  Cncaleygieri,  Livortio,  Mar.  28,  1869. 
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2(6). 


VICINA  COEOI 
UT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PARERENT  ARVA  COLONO 


Our  author  having  referred  back  in  the  first  verse  of  his  Aeneis: 

ILLE  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  OEACILI  MODULATUS  AVENA 
CARMEN, 

to  the  first  youthful  production  of  his  pen,  the  Bucolics,  under 
the  figure  of  airs  performed  by  him  on  the  shepherd's  pipe, 
might  have  been  expected  to  maintain  the  figure  in  his  immedi- 
ately succeeding  reference  to  his  next  and  greater  performance, 
the  Georgics: 

ET  EGRE88U8  8ILVI8,  VICINA  COEGI 
UT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PARERENT  ARVA  COLONO, 
QRATUM  OPUS  A0RIC0LI8, 

and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  of  his  more  thoughtful  readers  who 
have  not,  in  the  profound  silence  of  the  commentators,  put  the 
question  to  themselves  ^has  he,  or  not?  Let  us  try  if  we  can 
inform  them,  say  rather,  infonn  ourselves.  He  has  left  tlie 
woods  —  EGRE88U8  8ILV18  —  ^has  ho  left  also  his  avena,  or 
brought  it  with  him?  If  he  has  left  it  ^how  is  the  musical  trope 
carried  on  without  it?  (Jhow,  or  on  what  instrument,  the  new 
music  (viz.  the  Georgics)  performed  ?  If  he  has  brought  it  with 
him  and  with  it  cogit  arva  ^in  what  sense  is  it  that  he  cogit 
ARVA  with  such  instrument?  ^in  that  of  drawing  the  arva 
towards  him,  of  so  charming  the  arva  with  his  music  that  they 
crowd  round  him  to  hear,  as  the  trees  crowded  round  Orpheus 
and  the  stones  round  Amphion?  ^But  (a)  was  Virgil  a  man 
vainglorious  enough  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  second  Orpheus 
or  Amphion?  (b)  If  he  was  ejis  the  crowding  of  fieWs  round  his 
music  even  so  much  as  comprehensible?  and  (c)  had  he  been 
80  vainglorious  and  the  crowding  of  fields  round  his  music  as 
comprehensible  as  the  crowding  of  trees  round  Orpheus  and  of 
stones  round  Amphion  (J is  such  the  efi'ect  described  in  the  words: 

UT  QUAMV18  AVIDO  PARERENT  ARVA  COLONO, 
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and  not  the  veiy  different  effect,  viz.  that  of  fields  compelled  to 
be  amenable  to  a  third  personage,  the  tiller?  an  effect  which  we 
cannot  even  imagine  to  ourselves  produceable  by  any  musical 
instrument,  any  music  however  divine.  Our  author,  therefore, 
has  left  not  only  his  a  vena  but  all  music  behind  him,  and  eogit 
arva  par  ere  col  o  no  without  the  help  either  of  musical  in- 
strument or  music,  i.  How  then,  or  by  what  means  ?  No  doubt, 
by  his  teaching,  by  the  force  put  upon  the  arva  by  the  col  onus 
himself,  following  the  instinictions  contained  in  our  author's 
didactic  poem,  the  Georgics.  The  trope,  therefore,  under  which 
our  author  refers  to  his  authorship  of  the  Georgics,  •  is  not  a 
continuation  of  the  trope  under  which  he  has,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  refeiTcd  to  himself  as  author  of  the  Bucolics,  is  not  that 
of  a  shepherd  playing  upon  his  pipe,  but  an  entirely  new  trope, 
viz.  that  of  a  general  in  command  forcing  a  town  or  country  to 
obey  the  authority  on  behalf  of  which  (gratum  opus  agricolis) 
he  is  acting,  Acn.  12,  2SG: 

"nos,  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  superbis 
cogemur," 

Liv.  38,  9:  "Amynander,  quod  sui  maxime  operis  crat,  impigre 
agebat,  ut  Ambracienses  compelleret  ad  deditionem.  id  quum 
per  colloquia  principum,  succedens  murum,  painim  proficeret, 
postremo,  consulis  permissu  ingressus  urbem,  partim  consilio, 
partim  precibus,  evicit  ut  permitterent  se  Romanis.",  where 
"Amynander"  corresponds  to  our  author,  in  our  text;  "com- 
pelleret," to  coEGi;  "Ambracienses"  to  arva;  "ad  deditionem"  to 
UT  parerent;  and  "Romanis"  to  coloxo.  Compare  Martial  4,  14 
(ad  Silium): 

"Sili,  Castalidum  decus  sororum, 
qui  perjuria  barbari  furoris 
ingenti  premis  ore  perfidosqiie 
astus  Annibalis  levesque  Poenos 
magnis  ccdere  cogis  Africauis;" 

where  Martial  regards  Silius  as  compelling  ("cogis'O,  not  with 
his  music  or  any  musical  instrument,  but  "ingenti  ore,"  with 
his  mighty  mouth,  his  mighty  language,  his  mighty  poetrj',  the 
Carthaginians  to  yield  ("cedere")  to  the  great  Africiini,  just  as 
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our  author,  in  the  text,  regards  himself  as  compelling  (coEta) 
not  with  his  music  or  any  musical  instrument,  but  with  his 
teaching  the  teaching  of  his  didactic  poem  the  Georgics),  the 
arva  to  obey  the  colon  us;  in  other  words,  where  Martial 
represents  Silius,  as  himself  doing  ("premis,"  ^*cogis  cedere") 
that  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  hero  of  his  poem  did,  exactly  as 
Vij-gil,  in  our  text,  describes  himself  as  having  done  (coe(ji  ut 
parerent)  that  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  teaching  of  his 
didactic  poem  the  Georgics,  did. 

CoEOi.  Plin.  N.  IT.  J2,  63  (of  the  ground  as  compared  with 
the  other  elements):  "At  haec  benigna,  mitis,  indulgens  usibus- 
C|ue  mortalium  semper  ancilla,  quae  coacta  generat,  quae  sponte 
effundit,  quos  odores  saporesque,  quos  sucos,  quos  tactus,  quos 
eolores!  quam  bona  fide  creditum  fenus  reddit!" 

Parerext  arva  coloxo.  Avien.  Dvscript,  Orb.  Tvrrac,  li: 

'*qua  L'dlitur  pi»inilis,  qim  tcllus  piiret  nratro." 

Ovid.  Fafit.  2j  j2!)6  (of  the  Arcadian  times) : 

**milla  sub  imperio  terra  colcntis  erat." 

Vic'ixA.  "Nemo  facile  dixerit  cui  vicina.  Markl.  rogat: 
ailvis  anMantuae?  Burman.  quia  Georgica  sunt  prox- 
imum  carmen  Bucolicis.  quod  est  longe  ineptissimum. 
ip»e  durum  vocat.  Wagnerus  vicina  silvis  interpretatur  ex 
lieorg.  3,  29»o,  ubi  legitur:  Incipiens  stabulis  edico  in  mollibus 
lit.-rbani  Carpere  oves  .  .  .  Post  hinc  digressus  iubeo  frondentia 
capris  Arbuta  sufficere/  Sententia  adeo  hue,  ni  tailor,  rediret: 
Eijo,  fjai  oliiH  mcc2)i  a  carmine  hucoUco,  turn  a  hucolko  diijrcssus, 
tid  (rcoryicHm  transil.  Hoc  si  non  alienum  sit  a  carmine  didac- 
tieu,  dedecet  vel  praefationem  carminis  epici."  Peerlkamp. 
VicixA  presents  no  manner  of  difficulty,  the  meaning  being: 
Hiar  to  the  speakrr^  to  the  Ills  boo,  <U  the  time  spoken  of,  viz.  at 
the  time  the  speaker  came  out  of  the  woods;  therefore,  if  one 
must  be  so  particular,  near  not  only  to  the  speaker  but,  by 
necessary  consequence,  to  the  woods.  The  tenn  is  of  the  most 
Lommoii  occurrence  in  all  kinds  of  writing,  and  especially  in 
the  bucolic  (of  which  the  introductory  verses  may  be  regarded 
[see  Rem.  on  "gracili,"  v.  1 J  as  affording  an  example);  Calpurn.  1,0: 
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"nos  quoque  vicinis  cur  iioii  succedimus  umbris?" 

Calpurn.  3,  94: 

*'ipse  procul  stabo,  vel  acuta  carice  toctus^ 
vel  propius  latitaus  viciua,  ut  snepe,  sub  ara.", 

in  both  which  instances  as  in  our  text,  vie  in  us  is  near  to  the 
speaker  at  the  time  spoken  of.     Virg.  EcJ,  1,  53: 

*iiiDC  tibi,  quae  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes 
Ilyblaeis  apibus  florein  depasta  salicti 
saepc  leve  sumnuni  suadcbit  iiiire  susurro," 

wliere   vicinus   is  near  to  the  person  spokeyi  to,  at  the  time 
spoken  of, 

AviDO  OOLONG.     Ovid.  Fast,  1,  677: 

''frugibus  immeiisis  avidos  satiate  colonos,'". 

Dalkey  Lodije.  Lnlhey  firelandj,  July  2*!^  lb  71. 
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URATUM  0PU8  AORICOLIS 


.•—  »' 


''a  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swaiu,' 

Drjden. 

It  is  not  in  this  its  secondary,  particular,  and  technical  sense, 
but  in  its  primary  and  general  sense  of  work,  labor,  performance, 
orus  is  to  be  understood  in  this  place;  Liv.  40,  51:  "Opera  ex ' 
pecunia  attributa  divisaque  inter  se  haec  confecerunt.  Lepidus 
moleui  ad  Terracinani,  ingratuni  opus,  quod  praedia  habebat 
ibi,  privatanique  publicae  rei  impensam  iniposuerat. . .  Ilabuere 
et  in  promiscuo  praeterea  pecuniani.  ex  ea  comniuniter  locarunt 
aquam  adducendam,  Ibrnicesque  fjiciendos.  Impedimeuto  operi 
fuit  M.  L.  Crassus,  qui  per  fundmn  suum  duci  non  est  passus.'', 
where  not  only  have  we  ''opus''  used  three  times  in  this  its 
general  sense,  but,  the  addition  to  it,  at  one  of  those  times,  of 
"ingratum"  (disagreeable,  viz.  to  the  people)  exactly  answering 
to  the  GRATUM  of  oui'  text  (agreeable,  viz.  to  the  agriculturists), 
places  it  beyond  doubt  that  opus,  in  our  text,  is  not  used  in  its 
special  or  technical  sense  of  poem,  but  in  its  general  and  com- 
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moil  sense  of  work,  labor,  performayice,  and  refers  primarily  and 
directly  to  the  labor  or  work :  coegi  ut  quamvis  ayido  parerent 
ARVA  coLONo,  and  only  secondarily  and  indirectly  and  through 
the  medium  of  vicina  coegi  ut  quamvis  avido  parerent  arva 
coLONo,  to  the  poem  itself     Compare  also  Theocr.  Idylh  ^2, 40: 

A3uxa(  TE  TiXaTavoi  t£  xai  axpoxo(xot  xunaotijoi, 
avOsa  t'  suwStj,  Xaaiai;  ^iXa  epya  (xsXma'.;, 
oaj'  eapo;  Xtj^ovto;  ettiPcuei  av  X£'.;xr«)va;. 

Theocr.  Idifli  10,  22  (Milo  speaking): 

xat  Ti  xopa;  ^iXixov  [jleXo;  a[jipa).£u '  aoiov  ouTto; 

Callim.  Hi/mn.  in  Dian.  244: 

ou  yap  Tcro  viflpEia  oi'  orrsa  TcTpy,vovTO, 
Epyov  AOrjVaiTj;,  sXa^o)  xaxov. 

Acn,  7,  45: 

''xnaius  opus  moveo,". 

To  the  proofs  I  have  advanced  (I,  1  —4)  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  four  introductory  verses,  may  be  added  the  exact  parallelism 
of  Theocritus's  (fCkx  epya  (AS>»t'7'7at;  to  gratum  opus  agricolis, 
and  the  striking  similarity  in  cast  and  cadence,  no  less  than  in 
position  in  the  verse,  of  "Mains  opus  moveo." 

Dallty  Lodge f  Dalkcy  (IrelandJ,  July  27,  1S71. 
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AT  Nrxc  horrentia  martis 
arma  virumque  cano 


fc/1 


Cum  hac  tuba  quaiii  conferas!"  exclaims  La  Cerda,  with  how 
much  more  enthusiasm  than  right  understanding  of  his  author 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  Rem.  on  "cano"  v.  5.  If, 
therefore,  I  quote  the  commencement  of  the  Oii)hic  Argonautics 
(vers.  7): 
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Nuv  yap  ao:,  Xupoepye,  ^tXov  (jleXo;  aetoovia 
0*j[jLo;  £-0Tp-jvei  As^a:,  Ta::cp  ou-ot£  "pooOsv 
s^paa',  oTav  Bay./0'.o  xai  AnoXXwvo;  avaxTo; 
xsvTpo)  sXauvotjLSvo;,  ^p:x(uO£a  xt,X'  c7:t^aay.ov, 
Ovr^Tot;  avOpoj-otaiv  axr,'  (xETa  o'opxia  (xuatat;., 

on  which  follows  an  account  of  the  previous  writings  of  the 
author  of  that  poem,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  taking  up  of  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  La  Cerda, 
but  for  the  very  different  purpose  of  strengthening  the  argument 
ah'eady  adduced  (Rem.  1. 1—4)  in  favor  of  the  four  inti'oductory 
verses,  by  showing  by  means  of  an  example,  that  Virgil  was  not 
singular  in  commencing  his  epic  with  a  reference  to,  and  short 
account  of,  his  previous  performances. 

At.  Let  no  one  ground  an  argument  against  the  authenti- 
city of  the  four  introductory  verses,  either  on  the  anacoluthon 
iLLE  ECU)  QUI  ...  AT  NUNC — Virgil  IS  Unhappily  (see  Rem.  on  ''id 
metuens,"  1,  27)  but  too  much  addicted  to  anacolutha—  or  on 
the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  word  with  which  the  broken- 
off  discourse  is  recommenced  (''At  plane  otiosum  est,  et  contra 
morem  Latinitatis,"  Peerlkamp).  Not  only  is  at,  according  to 
the  general  rule  that  words  are  significant  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  their  length  (witness  yes,  no,  if,  in,  for,  I,  he,  how, 
who),  not  an  insignificant  word,  but  at  —  serving,  as  it  always 
does,  to  contrast  what  follows  with  what  has  just  been  said,  or, 
where  nothing  has  been  said,  with  what  has  just  been  thought 
—  is  here  precisely  in  its  right  place;  nay,  according  to  Virgil's 
own  practice  and  the  practice  of  other  the  best  writers,  was  not 
too  insignificant  a  word  to  have  been  placed  first  word  of  the 
whole  passage;  Ant.  2^  535: 

"at  tibi  pro  scelere,  exchimat,  pio  talibu>  aiisis. 
di  (si  qua  est  caelo  pietas  quae  talia  curet) 
persolvaiit  grates  diguas,  et  praemia  reddant 
debita;" 

where  see  Rem.;  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  395: 

"at  quam  sunt  similes!  at  quam  lormosus  uterquci" 

or  of  the  whole  book : 

"At  regina  gravi  iamdudum  saucia  eura"' 
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(with  which  commencement  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Acneis 
with  "At",  compare  the  commencement  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Odyssey  with  the  Greek 
at,  a'jTap);  Ovid.  Amor,  3,  7,  1: 

*'At  non  formosa  est,  at  non  beue  culta  puella; 
at,  puto,  non  votis  saepe  petita  meis!" 

Hor.  Epod.  5,  1: 

"At  o  deorum  quidquid  in  caelo  regit 
terras  et  humanum  genus, 
quid  iste  fert  tumultus?"     . 

and  has  even  been  placed  by  Apuleius  —  for  however  Hilde- 
brand  may  prefer  his  own  conjectural  "En",  collators  of  the 
MSS.  unanimously  affirm  the  reading  to  be  "At"  —  first  word 
of  his  Metamorphoses :  "At  ego  tibi  sermone  isto  Milesio  varias 
fabulas  conseram,"  etc.  Compare  the  not  very  dissimilar 
position  and  use  of  the  same  particle  in  the  ancient  formula 
deditionis  preserved  to  us  by  Livy,  1,  38:  "Deditisne  vos 
populumque  Collatinum,  urbem,  agros,  aquam,  ...  in  meam 
populique  Romani  ditionem?  Dedimus.  At  ego  recipio"  (vide 
Drakenb.  ad  locum);  also  Liv.  24,  37:  "Tum  Pinarius:  At  illi, 
si  ad  consulem  gravarentur  mittere,  sibi  saltern  darent  populi 
concilium ,  ut  sciretur"  etc.  and  —  the  veiy  coimterpart  and 
twin  brother  not  merely  of  the  at  nunc,  but  of  the  whole  thought 
and  manner  of  our  author  in  this  place  —  Stat.  Theh.  10,  SJ27: 

'^Hactenus  arma,  tubae,  ferrumque  et  vulnera,  sed  none 
cominus  astrigeros  Capanens  tollendus  in  axes." 

At  NUNC.   See  preceding  paragraph,  and  Rem.  1,  1  (a),  ad 
finem. 

Nunc  .  .  .  cano.    Georg.  2,  2:  "Nxmc  .  .  .  canam".   Ekl,  6*,  G  : 
"nunc  .  .  .  meditabor"..  Georg.  S,  294: 

'^nunc  vcneraiida  Palos,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandum.'* 

G(org.  4,  149 : 

"nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  lupiter  ipse 
addidit,  expediam." 

Atn.  7.  37: 

m 

"nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,      .... 
expediam/* 
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7,  641: 

'^pandite  nunc  Helicona,  deae,  cantusque  movete/' 

Lucret  5,  510: 

''motibus  astrorum  nunc  quae  sit  causa  canamus," 

Propert.  2,  10,  7 : 

''aetas  prima  canat  Veneres,  extrema  tumultus: 
bella  canam ,  quando  scripta  puella  mea  est 
nunc  volo  subdncto  gravior  procedere  rultu ; 
nunc  aliam  citharam  me  mea  Musa  docet. 
surge,  anime,  ex  humili;  jam,  carmina,  sumite  vires; 
Pierides,  magni  nunc  erit  oris  opus.'* 

Ovid.  Met  10, 149  (Orpheus  singing  and  accompanying  himself 
on  the  lyre): 

^^lovis  est  mihi  saepe  potestas 
dicta  prius.  cecini  plectro  graviore  Gigantas, 
sparsaque  Phlegraeis  victricia  fulmina  campis. 
nunc  opus  est  leviore  lyra;  puerosque  cauamus 
dilectos  superis;  inconcessisque  puellas 
ignibus  attonitas  meruisse  libidine  poenam." 

Stat.  Theb.  1,  33:  "Nunc  tendo  chelyn."  Theb.  10,  827: 

**hactenu8  arma,  tubae,  ferrumque  et  vulnera,  sed  nunc 
cominus  astrigeros  Capaneus  tollendus  in  axes." 

Hom,  i7.  ^,  484: 

eojccTe  vuv  [lot,  Mouaat,  OXufxma  daijjiai^  e)(^ouaa(  * 

Hom.  B.  2,  681: 

vuv  8*  atu  Tou^,  ooaoi  to  ITeXflCTYixov  Apyo;  evotov, 

ApoU.  Rhod.  I,  20 : 

VUV  8*   av  £YCi)  Y£V67)V  T£  Xai  OUVO(JLa  pLu67](Ta((XT]V 

7]p(i)cov,  SoXtyjrj;  te  Tiopou?  0X05,  oaaa  t'  epefav 
7:Xa^o(x£vo(  * 

Orph.  Argonaut,  1,  7  (just  quoted) : 

vuv  yap  001 

0u(xo5  £;coTpuvE(  XE^at,  Towcep  outtote  ;cpo96£V 

E^pOCO        .... 

Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkey  (Ireland),  Mar.  25,  1871. 
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4—7. 

HORRENTIA  MARTIS 
ARMA  VIRUMQUE  CANO  TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS 
ITALIAM  FATO  PROFUOUS  LAVINAXJUE  VENIT 
LITORA 

These  words  have  supplied  Valerius  Flaccus  with  the  mould  in 
which  he  has  cast  the  first  verses  of  his  Argonautics: 

**priina  deum  magtiis  canimus  freta  pervia  natis, 
fatidicamque  ratein;  Scythici  quae  Phasidis  oras 
ansa  sequi,  mediosque  inter  iuga  concita  cursus 
rumperc,  flaminifero  taudom  cousedit  Olympo.' , 

where  "deum  magnis  freta  pervia  natis"  corresponds  to  hor- 
UENTiA  MARTIS  ARMA,  "fatidicamque  ratem"  to  virumque,  "prima" 
to  PRIMUS,  "canimus"  to  cano,  "quae"  to  qui,  "Scythici  Phasidis 

oras"     to     ITALIAM     LAVINAQUE     LITORA,     "aUSa     SCqui"    to     VENIT, 

''medios  inter  iuga  concita  cursus  rumpere",  to  multum  ille  et 
TERR  IS  IACTATU8  ET  ALTO,  aud  "flammifcro  tandem  consedit 
Olympo'*,  if  less  exactly  to  conderet  urbem  inferretque  deos 
LATio,  very  exactly  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis, 
1, 203:  . 

'*:»ubliinemque  feres  ad  sidera  caeli 
magnauhnum  Aeiieaii/' 

and  where  we  can  even  see  so  far  into  the  secret  heart  of  the 
composer,  as  to  perceive  why  the  two  objects  of  "canimus*'  are 
not  placed  as  the  two  objects  of  cano,  in  our  text,  are  placed, 
viz.  before  the  verb,  but  one  on  both  sides  of  the  verb  — 
embracing  the  verb,  as  it  were,  —  and  the  other  after;  viz.  on 
account  of  the  complexity  of  the  first,  the  unwieldy  length  of 
'Yatidicam"  in  the  second,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of  giving 
that  pregnant  word  an  emphatic  position ;  see  Rem.  2,  24G. 

Arm  A,  not,  with  Donatus  and  Vegetius  (see  Rem.  1 — 4, 
p.  5),  and  according  to  our  author's  own  example  11,  652 
(where  "arma  Dianae"  is  the  weapons  of  Diana,  the  weapons 
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commonly  used  by  Diana) ^  the  arms  of  Aeneas,  in  the  sense  c::^-^^^ 
the  arms  used  by  Aeneas,  the  arms  fabricated  for  Aetieas  h 
Vidcan,  but  arms  metonymically  for  wars  and  battles,  as  Aen^^ 
8,  114 : 

"pacemne  hue  fertis,  an  arma?" 

Georg.  3,  26: 

*'in  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam  victorisque  arma  Quirini;*' 

Aen.  7,  MO: 

"sed  te  victa  situ  verique  cffeta  sencctus, 
o  mater,  curis  nequidquam  exercet  et  arma 
regum  inter  falsa  vat^m  formidine  ludit." 

Calpum.  Eel,  4,  160  (referring  to  the  very  arma  of  our  text): 

'*tu  mihi  talis  eris,  qualis  qui  dulee  sonantem 
Tityron  e  silvis  dominam  dcduxit  in  urbem, 
ostcnditque  deos,  et  spreto,  dixit,  ovili, 
Tityre,  rura  prius,  sed  post  cantabimus  arma,''. 

Martis  arma,  wars  or  battles  of  MarS]  not,  literally,  wars  or 
battles  fought  by  Mars,  or  Mars' s  aivn  wars  or  battles  (of  which 
structure  we  have  an  example  at  Georg.  3,  26  (just  quoted): 

"in  foribus  pugnam  ox  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam,  victorisque  arma  Quirini;*' 

the  wars  or  battles  fought  by  victorious  Quirinus),  but  wars  or 
battles  presided  over  by  Mars,  which  are  the  peculiar  province  of 
Mars,  which  are  delighted  in  by  Mars,  exactly  as  Auson. 
Epigr.  1,  14: 

"sed  carmen  non  moUe  modis;  bella  horrida  Martis 
Odrysii,  Thressaeque  viraginis  arma  rctractat.", 

where  the  victorious  emperor  spoken-of  fights  over  again  (viz. 
in  verse)  not  Odrysian  Mars's  own  wars  or  battles,  but  the 
Thracian  virago's  wars  or  battles  presided  over  by  Odrysian 
Mars,  or  in  which  Odrysian  Mars  takes  delight;  and  where  — 
still  further  parallelism  to  our  text  —  it  may  be  debated  whether 
"arma"  is  to  be  taken  literally  and  as  signifying  the  battle-axe 
and  lunate  shield  so  peculiarly  the  arms  of  the  Amazon,  or 
figuratively  and  as  a  mere  variety  for  "bella",  and  signifying 
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wars  or  battles  ^   exactly  as  in  our  text  it  has  been  debated 
Mrhether  the  same  word  is  to' be  taken  literally  and  as  signifying 

the  anns  forged  for  Aeneas  by  Vulcan,  or  figuratively  and  as 

signifying  tlie  wars  of  Aeneas  with  the  Latins. 

Parallel  to  our  text  in  meaning,  although  not  parallel  either 

in  structure  or  position  in  the  verse,  is  (Hor.  Ars  Poet.  i02) 

*'Martiabella;" 

parallel  both  in  structure  and  meaning,  and  only  not  parallel^  in 
position  in  the  verse,  is  (OWd.  Met  8,  2ff) 

*'rigidi  certamina  Martis.", 

and  parallel,  not  only  in  structure  and  meaning,  but  in  position 
in  the  verse,  and  even  with  a  similar  emphasizing  adjective 
similarly  immediately  prefixed,  is  our  author's  own  (Aen,  1J2, 
IM) 

''asi)era  MartLs 

pugna'^ 

HoRRBNTiA,  bristling.  However  illogical  and  unhappy  the 
metonymy  by  which  an  epithet,  properly  applicable  to  arm  a 
only  in  its  literal  sense  of  instruments  of  war,  is  applied  to  arma 
in  its  figurative  sense  of  war  itself  it  is  at  least  neither  more 
illogical  nor  more  unhappy  than  that  by  which  the  same  epithet, 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  beholder  of  darkness,  or  to 
the  place  involved  in  darkness,  is  applied  to  darkness  itself; 
Aen.  i,  169: 

.  .  .  **horrentique  atrum  numu3  imminet  umbra."; 

and  ly  315: 

'^arboribus  clausam  circum  atque  horrentibus  umbris;" 

or  than  that  by  which  the  epithet  fugiens,  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  fugitive,  is  applied  to  the  darts  discharged  by  the 
fugitive;  Ae^i  11,  653: 

**iUa  etiam,  si  quaudo  in  tergum  pulsa  recessit, 
spicula  converse  fugientia  dirigit  arcu."; 

or  than  that  by  which  the  epithet  fulvus,  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  lion's  skin,  is  applied  to  the  lion's  anger;  Claud,  in 
Prob.  et  Olyhr.  eonsul.  v,  25: 
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"tunc  fulva  loonis 
ira  pent;  * 

or  than  that  by  which,  in  English,  the  epithet  shuddering, 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  person  on  whom  the  impression 
is  made,  is  applied  to  the  thing  making  the  impression;  Milton, 
ComuSy  814: 

''a  cold  shuddering  dew 
dips  me  all  o'er,". 

.  The  addition  of  horrentia  martis  to  arm  a,  has  a  triple 
good  effect.  First,  it  determines  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
or  cavil,  what  kind  of  arms  is  meant,  viz.  that  it  is  arms  par 
excellence,  military  amis,  in  the  sense  of  tvars  or  battles y  and 
so  prevents  the  blending  of  arma  and  virum  into  one  conception, 
viz.  that  of  armed  man,  warrior y  as  they  have  been  blended  not 
only  by  Ovid,  Trist.  2,  534: 

*'contulit  in  Tyrios  anna  virumque  toros," 

but  by  so  many  others  to  whom  the  Aeneis  begins  with  those 
words  (see  Rem.  1,  1 — 4)  and  as  the  same  words  have  been 
blended  elsewhere  even  by  our  author  himself;  11  ^  746: 

'^volat  igneus  acquore  Tarchon 
arma  virumque  ferens/' 

(the  armed  man,  the  warrior);  secondly,  it  intensifies  the  paint- 
ing, the  wars  or  battles  spoken-of  being  represented  not  merely 
as  wars  or  battles,  but  as  bristling  wars  or  battles,  and  not 
merely  as  bristling  wars  or  battles,  but  as  bristling  wars  or 
battles  of  that  dreaded  and  awful  god  whose  very  star,  Cicero 
tells  us  (de  Rep.  6),  shines  fiery-red  and  horrible  on  the  world: 
"Hominum  generi  prosperus  et  salutaris  ille  fulgor,  qui  dicitur 
lovis;  tum  rutilus  horribilisqae  terris  quem  Martem  dicitis.", 
and,  thirdly,  by  raising  an  expectation  of  something  to  come 
in  the  next  verse,  it  adds  emphasis  to  arma  already  emphatic 
on  account  of  its  position,  first  word  in  that  verse  and  separated 
by  a  pause  from  the  sequel;  see  Rem.  2,  246. 

Stabile  Pezzini,  at  CavaUygiert,  Licomoy  Jan.  29y  1868, 
Dalhey  Lodge,  Dalhey  (Ireland) ^  Sept, .?,  1871. 
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4—12. 

HORRENTIA  —  MEMORA 


Tasso,  Gents,  Liberata,  1,  1: 

"Canto  rarmi  pietose,  e  '1  capitano, 
che  '1  gran  scpolcro  liber6  di  Cristo: 
molto  egli  opr6^col  senno,  e  con  la  xnano, 
raolto  soffri  iiol  glorioso  acqnisto; 
e  in  van  Tlnfemo  a  lui  s*  oppose,  e  in  vano 
s'arm6,  etc 


o  Mnsa,  tn,  etc. 

And  such,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  the  Gerusalemme  Li- 
berata; a  modernized  copy,  even  to  the  individual  stones,  of  the 
Virgilian  edifice. 


5. 

GANG 


"Gracili  modulatus  avena  opposuit  illi  cano.  Est  enim  hoc  ver- 
bum  longe  illo  praestantius;  idcirco  Musarum  Calliope  regina; 
quia  ceterae  modulantur,  ilia  canit."  luL  Scalig.  Poet.  3,  26. 
"Cum  hac  tuba  quam  conferas?"  La  Cerda;  and  so  Voss,  in  his 
translation: 

'^Waffen  ertdnt  xnein  gesang'' 

and  Spenser,  in  his  imitation : 

**for  trumpets  steme  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds/' 

all,  as  I  doubt  not,  erroneously,  and  in  contAuation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  extremely  false  view  commonly  taken  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Aeneis,  viz.  that  it  contains  in  the  words 
GRACILI,  modulatus,  and  avena,  a  depreciation  of  bucolic  poetry, 
and  in  cano  an  exaltation  of  epic.  Having  already  shown  the 
falsehood  of  that  view  with  respect  to  oracili  ,  modulatus  ,  and 
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AVENA,  I  have  now  only  to  show  its  falsehood  with  respect  to 
CANO,  an  easier  task,  for  (^with  what  verisimilitude  can  it  be 
asserted  that  exaltation  of  his  present  or  epic  Muse  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  former  or  bucolic,  is  contained  in,  or  implied  by, 
the  very  term  which  he,  the  same  Virgil,  is  never  tired  of 
Applying  to  his  bucolic  Muse  herself?  ^Who  forgets,  or  ever 
can  forget 

''carmina  qui  lusi  pastorum,  audaxque  iuventa, 
Tityrc,  te  patulae  ceciui  sub  tegmiue  fagi.'', 


or 

or 
or 


carmina  nulla  cauam;  non,  me  pascente,  capella«, 
florcntem  cytisum  et  salices  caqHitis  amaras.", 

si  c  animus  silvas,  silvae  sint  consule  dignae.". 


**incipe ;  soUicitos  Oalli  dicamus  amores,   • 
dum  tenera  attondent  simae  virgulta  capellae. 
nou  cauimus  surdis;  respondent  omnia  silvae." I^ 

^0,  no;  canere  (aeiSetv)  is  a  middle  term  (medium  vocabulum 
of  the  grammarians)  which  takes  high  or  low  meaning  from, 
not  imparts  high  or  low  meaning  to,  the  context,  and  which, 
having  in  itself  no  higher  meaning  where  it  is  used  in  our  text 
than  it  has  where  it  is  used  in  the  passages  just  cited  —  viz. 
that  of  musicaUy  celebrating  (no  matter  with  what  kind  of  music, 
high  or  low,  vocal  or  instnmaental;  Sil.  11,  432  [ed.  Ruperti]: 

"imprimis  dulcem,  Poeno  laetante,  per  aures 
nunc  voce  lufundit  Teuthras,  nunc  pcctine  cautum."), 

of  musicmng,  if  I  may  invent  a  term  suggested  by,  and  corre- 
sponding to,  the  Greek  [AOu<ri^etv 

r  Eurip.  Cycl.  48 a  (of  the  Cyclops): 

ayapiv  xsXa^ov  tjio-jat^ouiEvo; 
oxaco;  a;:ri)So;  xai  xXauaojjiEvo; 

Theocr.  Idyll  S,37\ 

and  the  German  musiciren  —  comes,  nevertheless,  in  our 
text,  in  consequence  of  its  immediate  connexion  with  at  nunc 
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HORRENTLA.  MARTIS  ARMA  VIRUMQUB ,  tO  signify  fHUSiCtlSe  (fAO'i<ri^etV, 

musiciren,  It  cantare)  in  the  lofty  ^  heroic  style ,  it  being  only  in 
the  lofty,  heroic  style,  such  subjects  as  horrentia  martis  arma 
vniUMQUE  are  sung,  celebrated,  or  musicized.  The  following  are 
passages  in  which,  from  a  similarly  elevated  context,  the  same 
word  takes  a  similarly  elevated  meaning;  Aen,  9,  525: 

"vos,  0  Calliope,  precor,  aspirate  canenti," 

0,774: 

.     .     .     .     '^amicum  Crethea  Musis, 
Crethea  Mu^rum  comitem,  cui  carmina  semper 
et  citharae  cordi,  numerosque  intendere  nervis; 
semper  equos  atquo  arma  virum  pugnasque  cfihebat/' 

Claud,  de  Prob.  et  Olyh.  Cons.  198: 

**nec  Latiae  cecinere  tubae,  nee  Oraeca  vetustas;'* 

Stat.  Theb.  1,  32  (to  Domitian): 

*4empus  erit,  cnm  Pierio  tua  fortior  oestro 
facta  can  am;  nunc  tendo  [al.  tento]  chelyii.  satis  arma  referre 
Aooia  et  geminis  sceptrum  exitiale  tyrannis  " 

and  Theb.  10,  827: 

'*hacteuus  arma,  tabae,  ferrumque  et  vulnora:  sed  nunc 
cominus  astrigeros  Capaneus  tollendns  in  axes, 
non  mihi  jam  solito  vatum  de  more  cancndum. 
major  ab  Aoniis  sumenda  audacia  lucis 
mecum  omne:*  audete  Dcae.", 

while,  from  the  low  context  in  which  it  stands  in  these  other, 
foUow^ing  passages,  it  takes  even  so  low  a  meaning  as  croaking, 
cawing,  and  crowing;  Gcorg,  1,  378: 

'*et  veterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querelam.'' 

Cic.  Divin.  1,  7:  "Jupiterne  cornicem  a  laeva,  corvimi  a  dextra 
can  ere  jussisset."  ibid,  2,  26:  "Dcmocritus  quidem  optimis 
verbis  causam  explicat  cur  ante  lucem  galli  canant."  Except, 
then,  for  the  reflex  of  the  context  on  it,  our  author,  in  thecANO  of 
the  fifth  verse  of  hisAeneis,  neither  hloWH  on  a  trumpet, 
nor  even  so  much  as  plaj/M  or  Ming 9  9  but  only  musii^t^ 
ze9  Mars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man;  exactly  as,  in  his  first 
Georgic,  he  neither  bloWM  on  a  trumpet 9  nor  even  so 
much  as  playH  or  Ming 9  ^  but  only  mUMiciseM  what 
makes  glad  crops,  only  mUMtvizen  the  blessings  of  Bacchus 
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a9id  Qires,  the  Fauns  and  Dryad  girls ^  etc.;  exactly  as^  in  hia 
second  Georgic,  he  neither  bioWM  on  a  trwmpets  nor  even 
so  much  as  plaj/M  or  MingMs  but  only  mUMieiiS€9  theCy 
BacchtiSj  the  vinej  the  olive,  etc. ;  exactly  as,  in  his  third  Georgic^ 
he  neither  hlOU)9  on  a  trumpet  ^  nor  even  so  much  as 
playn  or  Mings 9  hut  only  mu^icizeB  herds  and  flocks, 
tJiee,  great  Pales,  thee,  famous  Ainphrysian  shepherd,  and  you,  ye 
Lycaean  woods  and  rivers;  exactly  as,  in  the  middle  of  his  last 
GeorgiC;  he  would,  if  he  had  space,  neither  blOW  on  U 
trun^petf  nor  even  so  much  as  play  or  Bing^  but  only 
m>MMiciae  the  rose-beds  of  Paestum;  exactly  as,  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  last  Georgic,  refen'ing  back  to  his  first  three,  he  tells 
us  —  not  that  he  blew  on  a  trumpet  9  or  even  so  much 

as  played  or  nung,  but  only  —  that  he  muMicized  fields 

and  flocks  and  trees,  and,  referring  back  to  his  Bucolics,  that 
he  was  the  same  who  had  previously  —  not  blown   on   a 

trun^pet9  or  even  so  much  as  played  or  nung^  but  — 

mUBiciaed  thee,  Tityru^,  under  the  spreading  beech. 

So  far  so  good,  but  ^is  there  nothing  more?  (J does  Virgil^ 
when  he  says,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  his  Aeneis,  / 
ynusicize  Mars'  brisUing  arms  afid  the  man,  and  when  he  says, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  first  Georgic,  I  ivill  musicu^e  what  may 
make  glad  crops,  etc.  and  I  musicize  your  blessings,  0  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  etc.;  and  when  he  says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  second 
Georgic,  noiv  I  will  musicize  thee,  Bacchus,  etc.;  and  when  he 
says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  Georgic,  /  loiU  musicize  thee, 
great  Pales,  etc.;  and  when  he  says,  in  the  middle  of  his  last 
Georgic,  If  I  had  space,  I  would  musicize  the  rose-beds  of  Paes- 
tum, etc.;  and  when  he  sums  up,  in  the  last  verses  of  his  last 
Georgic,  all  his  previous  musicizings,  both  those  of  his  Georgics 
and  those  of  his  Eclogues,  in  one  comprehensive  Imusicized  the 
care  of  cattle  and  fields  and  trees,  and  thee,  Tityrus,  under  the 
spreading  beech,  mean  that  he  actually  either  sang  with  his  voice 
or  played  on  an  instrument  all  those  various  objects?  Far  from 
it.  Virgil  was  not  a  singer  with  the  voice  nor  a  performer  on 
an  instrument,  but  a  farmer  and  a  poet,  and  as  little,  in  any  of 
the  expressions  we  have  been  discussing,  means  actually  singing 
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with  the  voice  or  playing  on  an  instrument,  as  in  the  expression 
3fODULATU8  AVENA  CARMEN  (scc  Rem.  on  thosc  words),  he  means 
actually  playing  an  air  on  the  Pandean  pipe.  The  expressions 
are  —  all  of  them,  like  that  one  —  mere  metonymies,  and  sig- 
nify, respectively,  no  more  than  that  Virgil  composed  in  his 
mind,  and  wrote  down  with  his  pen.  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
a  poem  of  ^hich  Aeneas  and  his  exploits  were  the  subject. 

Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkcy  (IrtlandJ,  July  22,  1871. 


5-7. 


TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS 
ITALIAN  FATO  PR0FUGU8  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITORA 


;.l8  the  structure  pato,  italiam  venit  profugus,  venit  and  pro- 
puGus  being  considered  as  intimately  united  together,  so  as  to 
form  the  one  idea  of  conning  as  a  refugee ^  taking  refuge?  •  (jor  is 
it  pato  profugus,  italiam  venit,  fato  being  separated  from 
VENIT  and  thrown  entirely  to  profugus,  so  as  to  afford  the  sense: 
a  fated  refugee?  The  former  is  the  structure  assigned  to  the 
passage  by  Servius,  who  observes:  'Tato  ad  utrumque  pertinet, 
et  quod  fugit  et  quod  ad  Italiam  venit.";  the  latter,  that  assigned 
to  it  by  Quintilian,  who  (Inst  Orat  11^3)  directs  the  reader  to 
suspend  his  breath  at  italiam  :  "quia  interiectio  est  faxo  pro- 
fugus, et  continuum  sermonem  qui  facicbat  italiam  lavinaque 
dividit."  In  support  of  the  opinion  of  Servius  may  be  alleged, 
first,  the  numerous  examples  of  a  similar  intimate  union  be- 
tween profugus  and  a  verb; 

•■  Sun.  Bell.  lug.  39;  *'profugus  ex  Africa  abiemt "    Bell.  Jug.  60: 
profugi   discedunt.''    Bell.  C<U.  6   (of  these   very  Aeneadae): 
profngi  sedibus  inccrtis  vagabautur."    Aen.  S,  118 : 
*<quo8  illi  bello  profugos  egero  sapcrbo." 

Compare  Eiirip.  Mfd.  704: 

K&Etov  |x'  eXauvei  cpuyaoa  yr,;  KopivOis;. 
Eurip.  Mfd.  1024 : 

£Yio' 8*  e;  aXXr^v  yatav  6t|xi  orj  ^puya;, 


ki 


t( 
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and  Eurip.  Helen.  89 : 

ApoUod.  Biblioth.  7,  9 ,  27 :  ETTiPouXe-jouaa  [Medea]  Se  uviepov  0i)jei, 
I-  ^uya;  AOr,vtov  |jL£Ta  xou  Tcaido;  ex^aXXexai. 

and  secondly,  our  author's  peqjetual  insistence  that  the  Fates 
drove  Aeneas  not  merely  frpm^Troy  but  to  Italy: 

f  Aeti.  10^  67 : 

<'Italiam  petiit  fatis  auctoribua:'' 
r,  239^: 

*'8od  nos  fau  doum  veatras  exquirere  terras 
L  imperii^  egere  suis." 

in  support  of  that  of  Quintilian,  first,  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  two  words,  fato  and  profugus,  suggestive  of  tlieir  junc- 
tion: "Fato  PROFuaus  vel  collocatio  iungenda  esse  docet/' 
Haeckermann  (Greifsivald  Programm,  1853);  and,  secondly, 
the  smoother  cadence  of  the  verse  when  read  with  a  pause 
"before  and  after  fato  profugus.  Siding  with  Servius,  the  reader 
will  have  the  company  of  Heyne,  who  observes:  '*Profugus 
venit:  ornate  illud  adiectum,  et  melius  iungitur:  Troiae  ab  oris 
profugus  venit/';  also  of  Wagner  (1832\  1801),  of  Dietsch 
(Theolog.p.  17),  and  of  Forbiger;  siding  with  Quintilian,  he  will 
be  accompanied  by  Julius  Scaliger  (Poet,  3,  26),  D.  and  N. 
Heinsius,  Voss  ("kam,  durch  schicksal  verbannt,  gen  Italia'*), 
Thiol  and  Conington. 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  no  chance  of  an  agreement  between 
the  two  opposite  parties,  if  they  will  not  accept  of  any  mediation. 
Quintilian,  you  are  undoubtedly  right;  (^how  could  you,  a  Roman 
of  the  first  century  and  a  teacher  of  elocution,  be  wrong?  the 
rhythm  requires  a  pause  at  profugus  ; 

ITALIAM,  FATO  PROFUGUS,  LAVINAQl'E  VENIT 
LITORA, 

and  you  are  right  too,  Servius;  fato,  belonging  in  the  strict 
structure  to  profugus  only,  belongs  in  the  sense  to  venit  also, 
for  only  by  fate  could  a  man,  routed  and  fugitive  by  fate,  i.  e. 
flying  before  fate,  have  come  to  the  place  to  which  he  came. 

Profugus,  exactly  the  (p'jya;  of  Euripides,  just  quoted. 

Fato:  "subtiliter  monstrans  quae  accidunt  fato  imlliuB 
posse  virtutibus  superari  .  .  .  ergo  crimine  desertae  patriae  ab- 
solvitur,"  Donat    "Bene  addidit  fato,  ne  videatur  aut  causa 
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criminis  patriam  deseruissc,  aut  novi  imperii  cupiditate,"  Ser- 
vius.  '^on  merito  sed  fato,"  lul.  Scaliger  (Foet  3,  26).  The 
innuendo  had  been  as  unworthy  of  the  poet  as  derogatory  to  the 
hero:  "Hand  temere  illud,  quod  fa  to  profugus  venisse 
dicitur,  aut  inventum  esse  a  poeta  aut  crcditum  a  Komanis  per- 
suadebunt  gravissimi  auctores,  Horaerus,  qui  fatal e  Aeneae 
fuisse  ait,  ut  superstes  atrocissimo  bello  Troiauis  imperaret, 
H.  20,  302 — S,  ^t  Liv.  1,  1:  'Aeneam,  ad  maiora  initia  reruni 
ducentibus  fatis,  primo  in Macedoniam  venisse'  cet.  Fato  autem 
cum  summa  rerum  in  hoc  carmine  expositarum  gubernetur, 
fieri  non  potest,  quin  eae  res  ipsae  fiant  augustiores,  legentes 
autem  impleantur  et  reverentia  tanti  numinis  et  admiratione 
rei  Romanae  volente  Fato  et  constitutae  et  ad  eam,  quae  fuit 
Virgilii  tempore,  potentiam  ac  dignitatem  evectae."  Wagner 
(1861).  To  be  sure;  (Jwho  can  doubt  it?  but  not  to  produce 
such  mere  rhetorical  effect  is  the  office  of  the  word  fato  in 
this  place.  The  word  is  essential,  not  to  be  avoided,  our  author's 
object  being  to  place  before  the  reader,  here  at  the  very  outset, 
the  two  forces  from  whose  antagonism  results  the  whole  action 
of  the  poem,  viz.  the  force  of  fate  expressed  by  fato,  and  the 
force  of  the  Gods  expressed  by  vi  superum,  the  former  force 
impelling  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans  towards  Italy  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  the  latter  driving  them  back,  repelling  by  every 
possible  means ;  the  former,  of  course  and  according  to  the  very 
notion  of  fate,  victorious:  italiam  lavinaque  litoka  vexit;  the 
latter,  according  to  the  no  less  philosophical  than  religious 
dogma  which  assigned  certain  limits  to  the  power  even  of  the 
Gods,  obstructing,  embarrassing,  and  delaying:  multum  ille 
et  terris  iactatus  et  alto,  but,  in  the  end,  defeated  and  obli- 
{ced  to  succumb:   dum  conderet  itrbem  inperretque  deos  latio 

genus    UyDE    LATINUM     ALBANIQUE     PATRE8    ATQUE    ALTAE 
MOENIA  ROMAE. 

So  entirely  is  this  the  case,  so  intent  is  the  poet  on  placing 
clearly  and  unmistakably  before  his  audience  the  main  springs 
from  whence  the  whole  action  of  the  poem  arises,  viz.  fate  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  cabals  of  jealous  and  resentful  Gods  on 
the  other,  that  we  find  him,  a  little  further  on,  winding  up,  and, 
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if  I  may  so  say,  perorating,  his  exordium  with  a  repetition,  in 
still  more  emphatic  terms,  of  the  exposition  with  which  he  has 
here  so  emphatically  begun  it: 

.     .     .     .     ^Mactatos  aequore  toto 
TroaSf  reliquias  Danaum  atque  immitis  AchiUif 
arcebat  longe  Latio,  multosque  per  annoa 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum. 
tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  coudere  geDtein." 

where  (1) 

.     .  ^*iactatos  aequoro  toto 

Troas, 

aicebat  louge  Latio,  multosque  per  atinos       * 
errabant maria  omnia  circum.", 

is  the  repetition  and  more  minute  specification  of. 

.       .      MULTUM  ILLE  £T  TKRRI8  IACTATU8  ET  ALTO, 

where  (2)  the  subject  of  'arcebat'  is  the  same  inimical  deity 
who  would,  even  in  spite  of  Fate,  annihilate  everything  Trojan: 

VI  SUPEBUM,  SAEVAE  MEMOREM  IUNOMI8  OB  IRAM, 

where  (3)  'acti  fatis'  expresses  the  opposite  force  which  allowed 
the  fugitives  no  rest  until  at  last  it  landed  them  where  it  had, 
from  the  beginning,  determined  they  should  land,  viz.  in  Italy, 
and  near  the  spot  where  Rome  was  to  be  founded: 

ITALIAN,  KATO  PR0FUGU8,  LAVINAQUE  VBNIT 
LITORA, 

and  where  (4)  if  any  one  doubt  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the 
two  passages  and  that 

.     .     .     ^'iactatos  aequore  toto 
Troas,  reliquias  Danaum  atque  immitis  Achilli, 
arcebat  louge  Latio ,  multosque  per  annos 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum/', 

is  but  our  author's  usual  (see  Rem.  1,  151)  return  to,  re-enuncia- 
tion of  and  peroration  witli,  his  previous  exposition : 

ITALIASf,  FATO  PROFUUUB,  LAVIMAQUE  YEN  IT 

LITORA  —  MULTUM  ILLE  ET  TERRI8  IACTATU8  ET  ALTO 

VI  8UPERUM,  SAEVAE  MEMOREM  lUNOMIS  OU  IRAM, 

jet  him  compare  further  the  concluding  words  of  the  second 
passage: 

'*tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem.'\ 

with  the  concluding  words  of  the  first: 

.   .   .   .   QENU8  UMDE  LATINUM 
ALBANIQUE  PATEE8  ATQUE  ALTAR  MOENIA  EOMAB., 
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and  then  say  whether  the  two  passages  are  not  substantially  the 

same,  and  whether  the  author  does  not,  in  the  second,  return 

back  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  broken-off  with  the  first,  in 

order  to  explain ,  in  the  long  intercalation  musa  mihi  caussas 

MEHORA  —  iiis  ACCEN6A  SUPER,  the  cause  of  an  opposition  so 

pronounced  and  remarkable  between  the  two  powers  by  which 

human  affairs  are  governed,  Fate  (fato  v.  G)  and  the  power  of 

the  Gods  (vi  suPERUM,  r.  8).    See  Rem.  on  "vi  superum*',  v.  8, 

on  *'acti  fatis"  r.  36,  and  on  "Cunctus  obltaliam"  etc.  v.  237; 

also  on  "Atque  rotis  summas"  etc.  r.  151. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle  (for  we  have 
it  also  in  the  middle: 

*'huc  regnum  dea  gentibus  esse 
si  qua  fata  siuant,  iam  turn  tenditque  fovotquo. 
progeniem  sed  enim  Troiano  a  sanguine  duel 
audieratf  Tyrias  olim  quae  verteret  arces. 
hinc  populum  late  rcgem  belloquc  superbuiu 
venturum  excidio  Libyao,  sic  volvere  Parcas."), 

and  in  the  winding  up  of  the  prologue,  this  antagonism  between 
the  powers  governing  the  world  is  prominently  set  forth;  it 
forms  the  sole  and  entire  subject  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  first 
actor  who  appears  on  the  stage,  that  actor  being  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  principal  god,  the  prime  mover  of  the  opposition: 
"Quippe  vetor  fatis!"  and  is  set  forth,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  at  every  turn,  every  winding  of  the  drama,  even  to  the 
plaudite.  This  antagonism  is  the  sine-qua-non  of  the  work,  the 
heart  of  the  animal,  the  main  spring  of  the  watch.  Break  it  or 
take  it  away,  and  all  action  ceases,  and  the  poem  becomes  an 
impossibility.  Yet  there  have  been  commentators  and  editors 
**bene  meriti  de  Virgilio",  for  whom  this  antagonism  has  no 
existence,  and  who  commence  their  enarratio  of  the  Aeneis 
with  the  words:  "Expositio  propositi,  vs,  1  —  7  [5 — llj. 
Fa  t  o  ac  voluntate  deorum  factum  est,  ut  Aeneas  domo  profugus 
novam  sedem  in  Italia  conderet."  Wagn.  (1861),  while  others, 
in  treatises  in  which  the  whole  nodus  of  our  author's  "fatalis- 
mus"  undergoes  a  formal  unraveling,  actually  represent  this 
VIS  suPERUM,  this  power  antagonistic  to  the  fates,  as  the  means 
or  medium  by  which  the  fates  arrive  at  their  object:  "Setzen 
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wir  femer  voraus,  dass  die  gcitter  den  inlialt  der  fata  vemioge 
ihrer  obmacht  (im  gegensatz  zxx  den  schwachen  kraften  der 
sterblichen)  zn  realisiren  haben,  so  entspricht  vi  superum  dem 
FATo  [v.  6J  und  4'atis'  [t\  3G],  wie  das  niittel  dera  zweck/'  Alden- 
hoven,  iihcr  don  Vlnjil,  Fatalismiis^  p,  J23,  note. 

Stabile  Ptzzini,  at  Caealeygieri,  Livomo,  Nor   24,  1861 . 
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6—9. 

ITALIAH  FATO  PROFUGUS  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITORA  MULTUM  ILLB  ET  TERRIS  lACTATUS  ET  ALTO 
VI  SUPERUM  SAEVAE  MEMOREM  lUNONIS  OB  IRAM 
MULTA  QUOQUE  ET  BELLO  PA88US 


VAB.  LECT. 

LAvixAQUE  I  Rom.K  II  ^  cod  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Propert.  2,  34,  64 
(""lactaquc  Lavinis  moenla  litoribus");  luv.  12,  71  ("Atque  uover- 
cali  sedes  praelata  Lavino");  Quint.  Inat,  II j  3;  D.  Hierou.  in  Ezech. 
9,  30,  ed.  Vallars.  ("juxta  illud  Virgilianum:  lavimaque  venit  litora: 
uon  quo  eo  tempore  quando  venit  Aeneas  in  Latium  Lavinia 
dicerentur,  sed  quae  postea  Lavinia  nuncupata  sunt*'):  D.  Augustin. 
de  Miisica  3, 3;  Donat.;  Serv.  ("Lavina  legendum  est,  non  Lavinia"); 
Macrob.  Sat.  5,2;  Priscian.  Inst.  8,  54;  Victorinus;  Rome  1469, 1473; 
Venice  1470, 1471, 1475;  St.  Urso ;  Milan  1475, 1492;  Breecia ;  Pierius  ; 
Aldus  (1545);  P.  Manut.;  lul.  Scalig.  Poet.  3, 26;  D.  Heins.;  X.  Heius. 
(1676,  1704);  Philippe;  Wunderl.;  Voss;  Pottier;  Tbiel;  Couingt. 

LAvixQCE  II  ^  (Harlciau  3944). 

LAvoiA^E  I  Med,  (LAUINIA  an  abrasion  after  the  last  A);  Ver.  (LAUI- 
KIAQUENITLlfORA**).  U ^ (Gotha56). HI Diomedes;  Wugn. 
(1832,1861);  Supfle;  Gossrau;  Forbig;  Ladew. ;  Haupt;  Ribb.; 
Weidner, 


*  LAVINAQVE  not,  a«  8tftt«d  by  Ribbeck,  LAVINAQ- 
**  LITORA  hATing  been  written  by  the  original  scribe  at  the  end  of  ver^e  6  [t]  (a  warn  • 
iag  to  as,  here  on  the  very  threshold,  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  the  authority  even  of 
iirftt-«laM  MS8.) ,  has  been  obliterated,  as  above,  and  inserted  by  an  ancient  hand  on  the 
ixiarg:in  in  front  of  MULTUM,  v.  7.  Should  the  reader,  impressed  with  the  profound,  I  may 
truly  say  abject,  respect  for  rery  ancient  manuscripts ,  of  which  so  many  scholars  of  the 
present  era  are  proud,  require  some  further  guarantee  than  mine  of  a  statement  so  dero- 
j^tory  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  Virgilian  MSS. ,  and  therefore  to  the  entire  class  of  MS8. 
of  wbich  that  most  ancient  Virgilian  MS.  is  a  fair  example ,  I  beg  to  refer  him  not  alone  to 
Uibbeck's  ( I  must  own  not  too  easily  intelligible)  confirmation  of  the  statement  (P.  V.  M. 
Opera,  vol.  2,  p.  4),  but  to  the  error  itself  as  it  stands  pilloried  in  Arnold  Herrmann's  fac- 
simile (sae  var.  Itct.  ad  1 , 1—^,  above)  and  —  horror  of  horrors  to  the  ancient-manosoript- 
vror^hipers  of  the  Bonn  school !  —  mocked  by  the  two  culprits  pilloried  along  with  it ,  ORE 
in  the  preceding  verse ,  and  ITALIAMPROFUOUS  in  the  same  verse  with  itoelf.  In  the 
Medicean  MS.,  where  (testibus  et  Fogginio  ot  Ribbeckio)  the  same  error  has  been  com- 
xuitted,  the  obliterated  word  has  not  ( iisdem  testantibus  )  been  even  so  much  as  restored  to 
it*  proper  place . 

I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  Ribbeck  in  the  conclusion  he  has  deduced  from  the  consent 
r>f  two  so  important  M98.  in  this  very  remarkable  error,  vis.  that  they  are  both  of  them 

HSVRT,  ASXKIDKA,  VOL.  1.  ^ 
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LAviNiA  III  Cynth.  Cenet.  ("lavinia  venit  litora  et  non  lavika.  SilL" 
Italicus :  *Sceptraque  fundavit  Teucris  lavinia  victor',  et  Catullus  ver 
nensisr  Lavinius  acer*.");  Aldus  (1514);  N.  Heins  (1671);  Hejim 
Brunck;  Wakef., 

laurextia  III  Peerlk.  (conj.). 
0  Fr.;  Pal;  St.  Gall. 


Italiam  .  .  .  LAviNAQUE  LITORA.  The  sensc  is  the  Lavinian  shore 
of  Italy ,  lavina  utora  being  limitative  and  explanatory  of  ita- 
liam.  Compare  verse  17: 

.       .  ITALIAM  CONTRA  TIBERI79AQUS  LOKGE 

OSTIA, 

where  tiberina  ostia  is  similarly  limitative  and  explanatory  of 
the  selfsame  italiam.  The  position  of  the  words  litora  and 
08TIA  in  the  two  passages  respectively,  each  of  the  words  being 
first  word  in  its  own  verse,  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  seqael, 
and  pointed-to  by  the  whole  of  the  immediately  preceding  verse, 
shows  that  the  gist  of  the  thought  is  not  in  either  case  Italy,  but 
in  the  one  case  the  Lavinian  shore,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber ;  exactly  as  in  the  immediately  preceding 
verse,  carthago,  first  word,  separated  by  a  pause  from  the 
sequel,  and  ushered-in  to  the  reader's  attention  by  the  announce- 
ment  URBS   ANTIQUA   FUIT ,  TYRII  TEXUERE  COLONI,  is  the  Cardo  OT 

sustaining  word  of  the  whole  passage :  see  Rem.  2,  246. 

The  form  of  expression  of  which  italiam  l avinaque  litoba, 
and  italiam  tiberinaque  ostia,  are  two  examples  already  with- 
in the  first  seventeen  lines,  is  of  nearly  equally-frequent  occur- 


copies  of  a  single  **arcbetype'*  proscntinK  the  same  error.  I  think  on  the  contrary,  dimt  the 
two  MS8.  are  copies  taken,  not  ex  visu  ,  hat  ex  audita,  from  a  correct  arche^e ,  and 
that  the  redtator  reading  correctly  and  making  no  paaie  atLAViNiAQDE,  and  a  pretty  marked 
one  at  litora.  as  required  by  tfac  sense,  i^txoRA  and  not  vskit  was  taken  by  both  serfbes 
to  be  the  end  of  the  verse ,  and  so  written  down  in  both  copies.  Adopting  the  Ribbeeklan 
theory,  we  perceive,  indeed,  a  sufticient  reason  for  the  agreement  of  the  two  MSB.  In  so 
remarkable  an  error,  but  arc  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sappoted  error 
of  the  preceding  MS. ,  —  have  to  reapply  our  theory  in  order  to  account  for  it,  and  so  trom 
imagined  erroneous  MS.  to  imagined  erroneous  MS. ,  as  far  as  we  please  to  continue  Che 
chase.  Adopting  the  just  jtroposed  theory,  wo  have  the  agreement  in  error  of  the  two  MSS. 
no  loss  satisfactorily  accounted  for ,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  error  Itself  explained 
without  the  help  of  any  imagined  error  beyond. 
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rence  throughout  the  whole  poem.  This  form  of  expression,  not, 
.  80  far  as  I  know,  occurring  with  any  frequency  in  Latin  writers 
anterior  to  Virgil,  and  not  at  all  in  Greek,  and,  where  it  occurs  in 
Latin  writers  posterior  to  Virgil,  being  a  mere  imitation  of  Virgil, 
may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  Virgilian,  and  as  giving  one  of 
its  distinguishing,  and  certainly  not  one  of  its  most  to-be-admired 
characters;  to  his  poem.   In  this  form  of  expression  our  author 
uses  either  copulative  indiflFerently,  que  however  more   fre- 
qnently  than  et.    Examples  where  et  is  used  occur  at  1,  65: 
"molemque  et  montes";  and  1,  294:   "ferro  et  compagibus." 
The  copulative  conjunction,  on  other  occasions  no  less  synthetic 
in  thought  than  in  grammar,  is,  in  this  form  of  expression, 
synthetic  in  grammar  only,  while  in  thought  it  is  analytic,  con- 
nects the  second  object  to  the  first,  not  as  a  second  object  (or 
so  that  first  and  second  objects  taken  together  constitute  two 
coordinate  objects),  but  as  a  specification  or  determination,  not 
unfrequently  as  an  embodiment,  of  the  first,  —  a  concrete  which, 
as  more  graphic,  is  substituted  for  the   first.    Thus  in  the 
examples,  italiam  lavinaque  Lrro&A,  and  italiam  tiberinaque 
osTiA;  the  second  objects  lavina  litora  and  tiberjna  ostia  are 
not  coordinates  of  italiam,  or  coupled  with  italiam  logically  as 
they  are  coupled  with  it  grammatically,  they  are  mere  specifi- 
cations or  explanations,  epexegeses  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
preceding  object,  italiam,  and  in  the  example  ^'molemque  et 
montes"  (where,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  "montes"  is  (per- 
haps) not  literal  but  figurative,  not  mountains,  but  only  great 
stones  or  boulders)  the  meaning  is  (perhaps)  not  both  a  mass, 
heap,  or  buUding,  and  botdderSy  but  a  mass,  heap  or  building  of 
boulders  J  exactly  as  in  the  similar  example  (1.  297),  '^  ferro  et 
compagibus",  the  meaning  is  not  both  iron  and  compages,  but 
competes  of  iron,  iron  compages. 

This  so  called  epexegesis  of  our  author  is  therefore  but  a 
form  of  apposition,  and  a  very  incorrect,  illogical  form  too.  For, 
while  it  is  perfectly  correct  and  logical  to  say  (Hom.  II,  8,  47) : 

ISr,v  $*ixav£v  i:oXu7:t8axa ,  tAi^tcpa  OY;pcov, 

Ffl^sifapov, 

or  to  explain  ISyiv  by  Fapyapov  added  directly  and  immediately 
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to  ISy]v  as  a  second  thought^  or  substitute  for  the  first,  it  had 
been  in  a  high  degree  incorrect  and  illogical  to  explain  IStjv  by 
FocpY*?^^  coupled  grammatically  to  it  by  xoti  or  ts  and  yet  wholly 
separate  from  it  in  the  sense,  in  other  words,  coupled  to  it  by 
xai  or  Te  as  if  coupled  in  the  sense,  and  yet  not  at  all  coupled 
in  the  sense,  but  only  added  as  a  second  thought  more  precise 
and  determinate  than  the  first.  Why,  then,  used  by  Virgil  so 
very  incorrect,  illogical  fonnula?  The  reason  is  plain:  it  facili- 
tated his  versification.  "Molem  et  montes"  and  "ferro  et  com- 
pagibus'' suited  his  verse,  while  molem  montanam  and  ferro 
compaginate  had  not  suited  it  at  all;  and  the  addition  of 
"altos"  to  the  former  and  of  "arctis'.*  to  the  latter,  for  the  purpose 
of  intensification  of  the  sense,  finished  off  and  rounded  his  verse, 
while  the  addition  of  altam  to  the  former  and  of  arcto  to 
the  latter,  for  the  same  purpose,  had  made  total  shipwreck  of 
the  versification.  In  the  same  way,  verse  286,  our  author 
might  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  say  togatos  Romano s, 
rerum  dominos,  or  Romanes,  dominos  rerum  toga- 
tos, or  Romanos,  rerum  dominos  gerentes  or  indutos 
togam,  or  Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentem  toga- 
tam ;  allow  him  the  que,  allow  him  to  unite  gentem  toga- 
tam  to  Romanos  rerum  dominos  as  if  the  meaning  were: 
not  only  the  Romans  but  anotlier  race  wearing  the  toga^  and  all 
goes  smooth  and  easy ;  the  so  necessary  dactyl  before  the  final 
spondee  is  formed,  and  a  fine  line  rounded  to  the  ear : 

^'Romanes  rerum  dominos  gcntemque  togatam.'\ 

at  the  expense  however ,  the  great  expense ,  of  clear  meaning, 
and  correct  and  logical  construction.  This  form  of  epexegesis 
is  thus,  like  the  zeugma,  neither  more  nor  less  than  barter 
of  solid  for  superficial,  of  ore -of- gold  for  glitter,  and  Virgil, 
inditing  the  verse : 

''Romanos  reram  dominos  gontemqne  togatam.'\ 

is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  seductive  sprite  of  which  he  is  in 
pursuit  when  inditing  the  verse  (10.  12): 

'^cum  fera  Karthago  Romanis  arcibus  olim 
exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittet  apertas:", 

viz.  a  rounded  hexameter.  If  our  author,  on  these  occasions  has 
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gained  his  object,  has  made  his  hexameters  full,  rounded,  sono- 
rous and  musical,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  alike  im- 
possible for  himself  that  clear  simplicity  and  artlessness  which 
so  charms  us  in  Ovid,  and  that  dignified  gravity  which  we  so 
respect  in  Lucretius.  See  Rem.  on  ^'  superos  et  conscia  numina 
veri,"  2. 141,  and  concluding  paragraph  of  Rem.  on  "molemque 
et  montes"  1.  65. 

The  form  of  epexegesis  we  have  just  been  discussing,  viz. 
that  in  which  a  single  word  or  phrase  is  explained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  word  or  phrase  coupled  to  it  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  que  or  et,  as  if  it  were  not  an  explanation  but 
a  coordinate,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  other 
form  of  epexegesis  in  which  a  complete  thesis  or  proposition  is 
explained  by  another  thesis  or  proposition  subjoined.  This 
latter  form,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Virgil  but  common  to  all 
good  writers  whether  of  verse  or  prose  and  as  graceful  and 
elegant  as  the  former  is  awkward  and  embarrassing  to  the 
reader  (  Georg.  1.  498 : 

**dii  patrii  indigetes,  et  Romulc,  Vestaque  mater, 

({.who  shall  say,  at  first  sight  and  without  consideration  and 
inquiry,  the  writer  being  in  the  habit  of  using  the  former 
species  of  epexegesis,  whether  "Romule"  and  "Vesta  mater *' 
are  the  "indigetes"  themselves,  or  additional  to  the  "indi- 
getes"?),  shall  be  treated  of,  at  the  length  and  with  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves,  hereafter.  See  Rem.  on  "Progeniem  sed 
enim/'  1.  23;  "Quem  si  fata  virum  servant,"  1.  550;  "Accipite 
haec,"  4.  611. 

Lavinaqub  venit  litora.  The  direct  thread  of  discourse 
dropped  at  litora,  is  taken  up  again  at  genus  undb,  after  a 
parenthetic  reference  (multum — latio)  to  the  difficulties  en- 
coantered  by  the  hero  between  his  leaving  Troy  and  his 
estabUshing  himself  in  Italy,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  those 
difficulties.  That  such  is  the  structure  were  best  indicated  by 
two  dashes,  one  placed  before  multum,  the  other  after  latio. 

Stabile  Petzini,  at  Cavalegffiert,  LivcrnOj  Apr.  2^  1868. 
Dalkty  Lodge,  Dalhey  {Irelaiidj,  1872. 
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7—10. 

MULTUM  ILLE  ET  TERRI8  IACTATU8  ET  ALTO 


MULTA  QUOQUE  ET  BELLO  PASSUB  DUM  CONDBRBT  URBEM 
INFERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO 


Horn.  Od,  15.  176  (of  Ulysses) : 

.     .  xaxa  TToXXa  :raOa>v,  xat  roXX'  s:racXif)OEi( 

oixa&E  vooTTjaei,  xai  Tiaetai. 

Horn.  Od.  13,  90  (of  Ulysses): 

o;  npiv  [XEV  |jLxXa  TcoXXa  naO'  oXysa  ov  xaTs  Ou|jlov, 
av6ptov  T£  TTToXfifjLOu;  aXeyetva  ts  xufxaia  TCEiptov, 

Ovid,  Tnst.  5.  3,  12  (of  himself): 

^*multa  prius  pelago,  multaque  passus  humo." 


8  («).- 

VI  SUPERUM. 


Vi  8UPBRUM  expresses  the  moving  power;  the  agency  by  which 
Aeneas  was  tossed  about;  that  it  was  no  ^Sds  hnmana"  (Georg. 
1.  198) J  that  it  was  vis  superum,  power  of  beings  abave^ 
i.  e.  gods,  or,  as  might  be  said  now-a-days,  heavenly 
power.  But  ^what  was  it  set  this  heavenly  power  in  action? 
The  ire  of  Juno,  Iunonis  ob  raAM.  We  have  thus,  briefly  set 
forth  in  a  single  verse ,  both  the  nature  of  the  force  or  power 
by  which  Aeneas  was  tossed  about;  and  the  cause  which  put 
that  power  into  action.  The  question  whether  all  the  gods,  or 
only  some  of  them,  and.  if  only  some,  which  of  them  ("Multi 
VI  suPERUM  posse  accipi  dicunt  Irim,  Aeolum,  lutumam,  luno- 
nem."  Serv.  ed.  Lion),  has  no  place  here.  Vi  superum,  there- 
fore, by  the  power  of  gods,  neither  specifying  any  nor  excluding 
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any,  not  even  Juno  herself,  exactly  as  (Aen.  7,  4SJ<!f)  ^'caelestum 
vis  magna,"  tJie  great  power  of  celestials ,  neither  specifying  any 
nor  excluding  any,  not  even  Juno  herself.  The  vi  superum  of 
our  text  is  thus  precisely  the  "vi  superum"  of  Val.  Flacc  1.670: 

*'seu  casus  nox  ista  fuit,  seu  volritur  axis 
ri  supernm/' 

whether  by  the  power  of  gods  (i.  e.  by  over-ruling,  heavenly 
power) ^  or  by  niere  chance. 

That  these  two  short  and  pregnant  words,  emphatic  on 
account  of  their  position  (first  words  of  a  verse  and  succeeded 
by  a  pause,  see  Rem.  on  "ora"  2. 247),  and  placed  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  poem  for  the  purpose,  and  in  Virgil's  own  time,  no 
doubt,  with  the  effect,  of  raising  expectation  by  the  information 
they  convey,  that  the  gods  themselves  are  parties,  and  defeated 
parties  too,  in  the  great  drama  about  to  be  enacted,  —  that 
these  two  short  and  pithy  words,  I  say,  have  operated  so  little, 
perhaps  not  at  all,  either  as  a  cave  casem  or  an  intrate  amici, 
on  the  commencing  Virgilian  student  of  a  later,  soi-disant  more 
enlightened,  more  spiritual  era,  is  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  generally  prevalent  greater  solicitude  in  that  era  to  parse 
an  author  well,  than  rightly  to  understand  him,  and,  on  the  other 
hand ,  to  the  absence  from  the  minds  of  its  students ,  of  that 
particular  string  which  vibrated  so  intensely  in  the  Roman 
breast  at  every  intimation  of  the  ultimate  ^^ctory  of,  virtue 
assbted  by  fate,  over  wrathful,  jealous,  and  vindictive  gods,  a 
victory  directly  pointed-to  in  almost  every  word  of  the  context, 
and  constituting  the  grand  moral  of  the  poem. 

The  vis  superum  spoken-ofis  the  personal  power  of  gods 
as  distinguished  from  the  ordinance  of  fate;  in  other  words, 
that  independent,  self-  originating  will  and  power  which  is  con- 
ceded by  all  mythologies  to  gods ,  as  it  is  conceded  ( however 
falsely)  by  all,  or  almost  all,  philosophies  to  men  —  the  power 
to  will  and  act  of  one's  self,  not  only  independently  of,  but  in 
opposition  to,  supreme,  governing,  unalterable  fate  —  a  power 
which  is  only  not  unlimited,  because  it  must  ultimately  succumb 
to  the  antagonist  power.     Sil.  5.  76  (ed.  Ruperti): 

.     .     .     '^heu  fatis  superi  certasse  minores ! " 
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Sil.  5.  201 : 

'*avertere  dei  vultus,  fatoque  dedenint 
inaiori  non  sponte  locum." 

Sil.  13.857: 

'Mux  vocat,  et  uulli  divum  mntabile  fatum." 

Stat.  Tlieh,  7.  197  (Jupiter  speaking) : 

"iinmoto  deducimur  orbe 
fatorum : " 

Ovid.  Met  9.  432  (Jupiter  to  the  assembled  deities): 

'*vos  etiam,  qucK^ue  hoc  animo  meliore  feratis, 
me  quoqnc,  ftita  regnnt.'*, 

Claud.  Rapt,  Pros.  8.  410  (Ceres  speaking) : 

"sic  iiumina  fatis 
volvimur  et  nullo  Laohesis  discrimiue  saevit.*', 

and,  Aen.  10,  464 j  not  only  Alcides,  but  lupiter  himself  im- 
potent to  add  one  hour  to  the  life  of  Pallas  as  fixed  by  fate: 
"Audiit  Alcides  iuvenem,"  etc.  loannis  Andreae  Aleriensis 
Episcopi.  S.  D.  N.  Papae  Bibliothecarii  ad  Xystum  IIII.  sum- 
mum  Pontificem  Epistola  [Rome  XX.  Marcii  MCCCCLXXII] 
(Botfield,  Prefaces,}).  64):  "Communis  ac  trita  olim  inter  gentiles 
opinio  fuit,  pater  beatissime,  Xyste  IIII.  Pontifex  Maxime  ce- 
tera diis ,  deos  ipsos  duodecim  etiam  illos  principes  selectos  et 
magnos  appellatos,  uni  necessitati  continue  paruisse.  Earn  enim 
inter  rilimina  omnia  absque  provocation e  imperiosum  exercuisse 
magistratum  "  This  independent  vis  superum  is  prominently 
put  forward  here  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem,  because 
it  is  on  it  the  main  action  of  the  poem  hinges  (see  Remark  on 
"iactatos  aequore  toto"  verse  33,  and  on  "acti  fatis*'  verse  36), 
because  it  is  it  which  is  the  immediate  cause  —  not,  of  course, 
either  the  rem6te  or  the  ultimate  cause,  the  remote  being  Juno's 
anger  and  the  ultimate  being  the  causes  of  that  anger:  Mttsa 
Mmi  CAU8SAS  MBMORA  and  scq.  —  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
Aeneas's  troubles ,  of  all  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  both  of 
Aeneas's  fated  arrival  in  Italy  and  of  Aeneas's  fated  establish- 
ment in  that  countiy. 

Exactly  as  we  have  here  vis  superum,  and,  7.  432,  "vis 
caelestum,"  and,  12.  199,  "vis  deum  inferna"  (=  vis  deum  in- 
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femorum),  we  have,  6.  553,  "vis  vimm"  (placed  in  contrast, 
too,  with  the  so  much  greater  power  of  the  caelicolae: 


vis  ut  nulla  vimm,  non  ipsi  exscindere  ferro 
caelicolae  valeant"), 


Georg,  1, 198,  "vis  humana",  Liv.  30.  31,  "vis  Fortunae":  "Vim 
Fortunae  reputo,  et  omnia  quaecunque  agimus  subjecta  esse 
mille  casibus  scio."  The  Platonic  and  Ciceronian  notion  of 
this  vis  superum  this  "caelestum  vis  magna"  is  eloquently 
set  forth  by  Cicero,  pro  Mllone,  SO.  83, 

Some  commentators,  instead  of  participating  in  these  views, 
understand  the  vis  superum  of  our  text  no  less  than  the 
"caelestum  vis  magna"  of  the  seventh  Book,  to  be  the  vis  lu- 
nonia  or  vis  lunonis,  i.  e.  Juno  herself,  such  being,  as  they 
think,  our  author's  own  explanation  of  the  expressions,  here  in 
the  immediately  subjoined  saevae  memorem  iunonis  ob  iram, 
and  there  in  the  immediately  preceding  "omnipotens  Saturnia 
iussit^ :  "Equidera  ita  statuo  voc.  superum  ad  unam  referendum 
esse  lunonem,"  Wagn.  ad  1.  8;  "Es  ist  nur  die  einzige  luno 
gemeint",  Thiol,  ad  1.  8;  "Magnum  aliquod  numen,  luno/ 
Wagn.  (1861)  ad  7.  432.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  modem 
or  newfangled  error.  It  is  as  old  as  Donatus,  who  (ad  7.  432) 
o'bserves :  "Nee  dubites,  inquit,  accepta  perficere ;  quum  coeptis 
tuis  affiiturus  sit  potentissimorum  numinum  favor ;  et  id  luno 
praecepit  magnae  potentiae,  h.  e.  quae  plus  posset  quam  dii 
caeteri.",  perhaps  even  old  enough  to  aflford  an  explanation  of 
Ausonius's  otherwise  so  inexplicable  (Idyl.  12.  Monosyl,  de  dels): 

"et  soror  et  coniiuc  fratris,  regiua  deam,  Vis." 

viz.  that  this  verse  is  either  Ausonius'  own  grave  and  serious 
deduction  from  the  two  Virgilian  passages,  or  a  mockery  by 
Ausonius  of  the  false  interpretation  of  the  passages  by  some 
Donatus  or  Wagner  of  the  day;  an  explanation  rather  possible 
than  probable,  notwithstanding  the  ostensible  support  afforded 
to  it  by  Hesychius  in  voce  vip :  xai  t)  p  a  tov  oepa.  xai  ty)v  yinv. 
n  %hLr,,  xai  oivo;. ,  where  see  Schmidt. 

To  the  elaborate  argument  with  which  Gossrau  (following, 
sub  silentio,  Gall  in  Ephefnerid,  litter,  Jenens.  18J28,  Intelligenz- 
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blatt  No.  15.  p.  119)  endeavours  to  show  that  vi  superum  is  here 
to  be  regarded  as  corresponding  in  structure  to  the  Greek  ex- 
pression vo(AOTi  Pia  (Soph.  Antig,  59),  and  as  meaning  contra 
deorum  volimtatetn,  a  sufficient  answer  is,  as  I  think,  afforded 
by  the  same  conmientator's  own  quotation  of  the  identical  ex- 
pression used  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (1.  670: 

*'seu  casus  nox  ista  fait^  seu  volvitur  axis 
vi  superum/*) 

not  only  in  the  identical  sense  in  which  I  have  above  explained 
it  and  in  which  indeed  it  is  generally  understood  ('Sd  est  vi 
quam  superi  habent";  Serv.  ed.  Lion ;  "numine  et  voluntate  deo- 
rum", Heyne,  Wagn.  [1832]),  but  in  the  identically  same  po- 
sition in  the  verse.  See  Rem.  on  "Caelestum  vis  magna  iubet", 
7.  432. 

Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkey  (Ireland),  Nov.  19.  1871. 


S{b). 

SABVAE  IUN0NI8 


Aen.  7.  286: 

.     .     .     .     '^Inacbiis  sese  referebat  ab  Argis 
saeva  lovis  coniux/' 

Ovid.  Met  9, 198: 

''defessa  iubendo  est 
saeva  lovis  coniux : " 

Juno  is  so  seldom  not  saeva,  not  Sstvr,,  not  fierce  and  ter- 
rible ,  that  when  she  is  not,  the  exception  is  noted  as  something 
remarkable;  Philostr.  Imag.  2.  27  (speaking  of  the  picture 
representing  the  birth  of  Minerva^:  >cai  ouSs  ttj;  Hpa;  Tt  Ssivov 
svrauOa,  yeYr.Oe  Ss,  w;  av  et  xai  auTTi;  syevsTO.  nay,  we  have  it  on 
the  veiy  best  authority  in  the  world,  Jupiter's  own,  that  the 
indomitable  spirit  even  of  Mars  himself  was  all  derived  from 
his  mother;  Hom.  II.  5,  892: 

\^i'T^i'  Tr,v  {xsv  syoj  aTcouSr)  8a[JLvrj{x'  £;:£S7(jiv, 
Stabile  Pezzinif  at  Cavaleggieri ,  Livorno,  Nov.  22 ,  1867. 
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8(c). 

MEMORBM  lUNONIS  OB  IRAM 


Jimo's  anger  against  Aeneas  had  an  ancient  origin ,  was  as  old 
as  the  war  of  Troy  (verse  27): 

VETEBI8QUE  MBMOB  8ATURMIA  BELLI, 

(where  the  same  memor  is  repeated*),  and  even  as  the  resent- 
ments which  had  caused  her  to  take  part  against  the  Trojans 
in  that  war : 

qSCDUM  ETIAM  CAU8BAE  IBABUM  8ABVIQUE  D0L0BB8 
EZCIDEBANT  ANIMO. 

But  however  applicable  the  term  memor  to  those  old  resent- 
ments which  turned  Juno  against  the  Trojan  stock  during ,  and 
even  before,  the  war  of  Troy,  it  is  less  applicable  to  the  ira 
with  which  it  is  joined  in  our  text,  viz.  the  ira  which  caused 
that  goddess  to  persecute  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  subsequently 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  so  supplied  Virgil  with  the  subject  of 
his  Aeneis,  an  ira  not  of  ancient  date  and  requiring  a  long 
memory  for  its  recollection,  but  arising  from  the  comparatively 
recent  report  that  the  fugitive  Trojans  were  destined  to  over- 
throw Carthage,  and  only  aggravated  by  the  old  reminiscences, 
(his  accensa  super).  This  confusion  of  so  different  irae,  a 
new  ira,  or  ira  only  just  arisen  from  jealousy  of  Rome,  and 
old  irae,  or  irae  existing  in  Juno's  mind  before  Rome  was 
ever  heard-of ,  is  to  me  a  greater  defect  in  the  exordium  of  the 
Aeneis  than  any  yet  presumed  in  those  four  introductory  verses 
so  frequently  and  so  confidently  pronounced  to  be  not  only 
unworthy  of  Virgil  but  so  unworthy  of  Virgil  as  not  pQssibly 
to  be  Virgil's.  That  the  new  ira,  viz.  that  arising  from  jea- 
lousy of  Rome,  was  the  main  cause,  of  Juno's  antipathy  to,  and 
persecution  of,  Aeneas  is  shown  (a)  by  the  formal  statement  to 
that  effect  with  which  the  story  proper  begins :  urbs  antiqua 
FuiT  —  ro  METUENs ;  (b)  by  the  his  accensa  super  of  verse  33, 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  old  quarrel  was  no  more 
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than  an  embitterment  of  the  new  and  (c)  by  the  fact  that 
through  the  whole  poem  Juno's  aim  and  object  is  less  to  revenge 
herself  on  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  for  old  wrongs,  than  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  old  wrongs  by  the  new  and  cul- 
minating wrong  of  the  overthrow  of  Carthage.  In  order  to 
justify  MEMOREM  placcd  so  prominently  on  the  threshold,  nay 
even  before  the  threshold,  in  the  very  vestibule  and  primus 
aditus  of  his  work,  the  exposition  of  the  causes  (caussas)  of 
the  oflfence  (numine  laeso)  and  the  consequent  dolens  and  irae, 
should  have  begun  with  Electra  and  her  lyvisirM  genus,  and 
proceeded  thence  through  the  promotion  of  Ganymede,  the 
judgment  of  Paris,  and  the  war  of  Troy,  to  the  new  offence, 
the  threatened  overthrow  and  ruin  of  Carthage  by  Rome,  a  new 
offence  which  might  with  some  propriety  have  been  said  to  have 
added  fresh  fire  to  the  old  flame.  But  this  order  would  have 
had  the  bad  effect  of  putting  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  the 
rivalry  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  into  the  least  honorable  position, 
and  of  making  the  poem  itself  a  mere  fag-end  of,  or  supplement 
to,  the  Iliad.  Our  poet  therefore  (and  judiciously)  avoids  this 
order,  and  puts  the  main  matter,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  into 
the  most  honorable  position,  viz.  first  in  order  of  place,  and 
(less  judiciously)  troubles  himself  little  about  the  petty  (qUi?) 
incoiTectnesses  of  memorem  applied  to  an  anger  which  was  prin- 
cipally provoked  by  a  recent  occurrence,  and  of  an  old  offence 
adding  fire  to  a  new  (ms  accbxsa  super). 

Contrast  Ovid,  correct,  as  usual,  and  true  to  nature,  Met 
S.  72  (of  the  Cadmean  serpent) : 

"turn  vero,  postqaam  solitas  accessit  ad  iras 
pUga  recens,  plenis  tumoeruut  ^ttara  veiiis." 

Stabile  Pezzinij  ai  Cavalegyieri ^  Livorno,  Fehr.  14.  1867. 
Dalkey  Lodges  Dalhey  ^Ireland),  Sept.  /A  1871. 
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9. 

DUM  CONDBRET  URBBM 
IKFEBRBTQUB  DEOS  LATIO 


That  LATIO,  though  in  grammar  belonging  solely  to  deos^  belongs 
in  the  sense  to  xjrbem  also,  and  that  the  meaning  is  not:  found 
a  city  (anywhere)  and  bring  the  gods  into  Latium,  but:  bring 
the  gods  into  LcUium  and  there  found  a  city  (for  the  gods  no 
less  than  for  himself  and  followers),  may  I  think  be  inferred  not 
only  ex  natara  rei,  but  from  Aen.  6.  60: 

"da 

Latio  coDsidere  Teucros, 

errantesque  deos  agitataqae  nnmint  Troiae '' 

8.  10 : 

"Latio  consistere  Teucro8, 

advectum  Aieneau  classi  victosque  Penates 
inferre," 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  it  is  ^Teucros'  (corresponding 
to  the  URBBM  of  our  text)  and  not  either  'deo?'  or  'numina,'  and 
in  the  latter  of  which  passages  it  is  ^Teucros'  again,  and  not 
Tenates/  which  occupies,  with  respect  to  'Latio,'  the  position 
occupied  with  respect  to  that  word  by  deos  in  our  text  So 
regarded,  indeed  whether  so  regarded  or  not,  but  especially  so 
regarded,  the  passage  presents  an  example  of  the  uffTopov  xpo- 
Tspov.  It  is  not.  with  the  sense  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  original, 
Voss  has  presented  his  reader  in  his,  as  usual,  verbal  translation : 

.     .     .     .     "bis  die  stadt  er  griiiidet',  uud  Troja's 
gotter  in  Latinm  fUbrte.'* 

DuM  CONDERET  URBEM  INFERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO.  '*DuBf  CON- 

oERET  .  .  .  iNPERRET  voluutat^m  ct  studium  denotat,  ut  Ge.  4. 
457:  'Ilia  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  praeceps, . . . 
Aen.  10.  8U0:  *Dum  genitor  nati  parma  protectus  abiret'." 
Wagn.  (1832,  1861).  "Here  we  may  render  it  ['dum'j,  in  her 
hurry  to  escape,  or  so  but  she  might  escape  ('dum'  =  dummodo), 
which  also  seems  to  be  nearly  its  sense  in  the  passage  from 
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A.  1;  in  that  from  A.  10  it  might  be  explained  to  cover  the 
father's  retreat  under  the  protection  of  his  son's  shield."  Coningt. 
ad  Georg,  4,  457.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  either  as  studying 
to  flee  from,  or  as  wishing  to  flee  from,  Aristaeus,  but  as  actually 
fleeing  from  Aristaeus,  Eurydice  is  described  in  the  first  of  these 
examples,  and  it  is  not  either  as  studying  to  depart,  or  as 
wishing  to  depart,  but  as  actually  departing,  Mezentius  is  de- 
scribed in  the  second.   Compare  TibulL  2.  3.  19 : 

"o  quoties  ausae,  caneret  dum  yalle  sab  alta, 
mmpere  magitu  carmina  docta  boves.'\ 

where  it  is  not  as  studying  to  sing,  or  as  wishing  to  sing,  but 
as  actually  singing,  Apollo  is  described,  when  the  cows  inter- 
rupt him  with  their  lowing.  Also  Liv.  24.  40:  "Die  insequenti 
quievere,  dum  praefectus  iuventutem  ApoUoniatium,  armaque 
et  urbis  vires  inspiceret,"  where  it  is  not  as  studying  to  inspect 
or  wishing  to  inspect,  the  Prefect  is  described,  but  as  actually 
inspecting.  Also  Sail.  BeU.  Cat.  7:  "conspici,  dum  tale  facinus 
faceret,  properabat";  where  the  haste  is 'not,  to  be  seen  while 
studying  to  perform  the  exploit,  or  while  wishing  to  perform 
the  exploit,  but  while  actually  performing  the  exploit.  And  so, 
in  our  text,  dum  with  the  conditional  mood  after  it,  does  not 
express  either  Studium'  or  'voluntas',  and  dum  Conderet  urbem 
iNFERRETQUE  DE08  LATio,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than:  while 
bringing  his  gods  into  Latium  and  there  founding  a  city. 
Compare  Sil.  14.  211  (of  Archimedes): 

^^uudus  opum  sed  cui  caelum  terraeque  paterent,*' 

where  we  have  the  same  conditional  mood  not  only  without  the 
conditional  force  but  without  even  the  dum. 

Urbem.  By  urbem  Catrou  understands  lio/ne,  Donatus  (who 
is  followed  by  La  Cerda,  Wagner,  and  most  commentators), 
Lavinium.  Donatus  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  7.  290 : 

^^moliri  iam  tecta  yidet,  iam  fidere  terrae  ;*' 

and  might  with  still  greater  effect  have  quoted  Jupiter's  express 
declaration  (1.  262): 

**cernes  urbem  et  promissa  Lavini 

moenia ;" 
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or  the  express  declaration  of  Aeneas  (12.  193): 

**inihi  moenia  Teucri 

constituent,  urbique  dabit  Lavinia  nomen*' 

or  Silius's  (1.  44,  ed.  Ruperti): 

"sceptraque  fundarit  victor  Lavinia  Teucris,** 

or  PropertiuB^s  (2.  34.  63):  . 

**qu{  nunc  Aeneae  Troiani  snscitat  arma, 
iactaque  Lavinis  moenia  litoribus/', 

where  Rome  cannot  be  meant,  Rome  not  being  on,  nor  even 
near^  the  shore.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  passages  in  which  La- 
vinium,  although  not  mentioned  by  name ,  is  sufficiently  clearly 
indicated  to  be  the  city  which  Aeneas  was  fated  to  build  in 
Italy;  1.267: 

**bellum  ingens  geret  Italia,  populosque  feroces 
contundet,  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet." 

2.  294: 

"his  moenia  quaere, 

magna  pererrato  statues  quae  denique  ponto.*\ 

CatFOu's  error  is  however  the  more  excusable,  urbs  being 
so  often  used  by  Latin  writers  in  the  sense  of  the  city,  i.  e 
the  city  par  excellence ,  Rome.  Already  so  early  in  the  poem 
another  instance  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  the  article  (see  Rem.  on  "avena"  p.  68).  Our  author 
should  have  been  more  careful  to  guard  his  reader  against  con- 
founding the  URBEM  of  our  text  with  the  romae  of  verse  1 1 ,  the 
city  founded  by  Aeneas  (  conderet  vrbbm)  with  the  city  which 
arose  from  Aeneas  (unde  altae  moenia  romae). 

Pcdazzetta  Taddei,  at  Cavaleggieri^  LivornOj  Dec.  27^  1868. 
JJalkgy  Lodge.    Dalhey  (IrelnndJ,  Nov.  14,  1870. 
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10  (a). 

INFERRETQUE  DE08  LATIO 


No  nation  is  ever  thoroughly  conquered  as  long  as  it 
retains  its  own  gods.  The  native  gods  are  always  caballing 
with  the  native  men  against  the  intruders;  a  good  reason 
for  the  'inferre  deos'  of  conquerors,  but  not  the  only  one,  nor 
even  the  strongest.  A  much  sti*onger  is  the  necessity  con- 
querors feel  themselves  under,  of  rewarding  their  own  gods 
for  the  trouble  they  have  had  in  helping  to  make  the  conquest 
Their  own  gods,  left  unrewarded  on  the  present  occasion ,  will 
assuredly  answer  on  the  next  occasion  they  are  applied -to  for 
help :  ^'* What  did  we  get  but  neglect  and  ingratitude ,  for  all 
the  ti'ouble  we  took  for  you  before?  Help  yourselves  now.", 
and  then ,  <jhow  do  without  the  assistance  of  gods  ?  <5how  fight 
iilone  both  against  enemies  and  enemies'  gods?  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  gods  first,  and  ourselves  afterwards :  imprimis 
venerare  deos.   Sir  W.  Scott,  Rokehy,  cant  4,  sf.  1: 

*'whca  Denmark's  raveu  soared  on  liighf 
triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
tiU,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
bade  Keged's  Hritons  dread  the  yoke, 
and  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
where  Tees  in  tunuilt  leaves  bis  source 
thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force 
beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Uanic  name, 
rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  ^tone, 
and  gave  their  gods  the  land  they  won." 

Stabile  Pezzini,  al  Cacaleyyicri ,  Livorno,  June  26\  lifO'O. 
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10  (&). 

UNDB 

ZiTott  with  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861),  and  Thiel:  *^qaa  ex  re; 

quo  factmn  est,*'  bat,  with  Priscian^ 

rituft.  18 f  26$,  ed.  Hertz,  ap.  Keil:  ^^frequentissimae  tamen  sont  buius- 
cemodi  figurae^   quibus  adverbia  nominibus  vel  participiis  vel  pro- 
I  nominibus  redduntur,  et  maxime  localia.  Virg. :  Abma  virumque  cano 
L .  ,  OEinjs  uyDS  LATisuM,  pro  ex  qtiO*\ 

La  Cerda  and  Gesner,  and^  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
exactly  corresponding  (5.  122): 

"Scyllaque  Cloantbus 

caerolea,  genos  undo  tibi,  Romane  Cluenti.*' 

(5.  568): 

**alter  Atys,  genus  unde  Atii  duxere  Latini," 

(6.  763): 

"Silvius 

unde  genus  Longa  nostrum  domin|ibitur  Alba." 

and  (8.  71): 

"nympbae,  Laurentes  nymphae,  genus  amnibus  unde  est.  y 

Ter.  Eun.  1.  2,  34 : 

"a  praedonibus, 

unde  emerat,  se  audisse,  abreptam  e  Sunlo/* 

I 

Ter.  Eun.  Prol.  10 : 

"atque  in  Tbesauro  scripsit,  causam  dicere 
prius  unde  petitur,  aurum  quare  sit  suum, 
quam  illic,  qui  petit,  unde  is  sit  thesaurus  sibi, 
aut  unde  in  patrium  monumentum  peryeneriL'\ 

and  especially  SiL  15,  59  (ed.  Ruperti); 

**illa  ego  sum,  Ancbisae  Venerem  Simoentis  ad  undas 
quae  iuDxi,  generis  vobis  unde  editus  auctor/', 

and  Horn.  II,  4,  58  (Juno  to  Jupiter): 

fi'^Qi  OE  (xci  svOev,  oOev  aciu, 

HXBJtT,  AEHaiDXA,  VOL.  1.  10 
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eJC  quo  Viro  9  the  clause  multum  —  latio  being  only  sub- 
sidiary or  parenthetic.  See  Rem.  1.  6;  4.  483;  6.  83;  and  com- 
pare Tzetz.  Posth.  737  (quoted  p.  148).  Nor  is  the  direct  refer- 
ence in  UNDE  to  Aeneas  himself^  more  shown  by  our  author's 
habit  of  using  the  term  when  referring  back  to  persons,  than 
necessary  to  the  sense,  not  only  the  dignity  of  Aeneas  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Latin  race,  the  Alban  fathers  and  Rome 
on  the  other,  but  the  completeness  and  compactness  of  the 
exordium  itself,  requiring  that  the  great  results :  the  Latin  race, 
the  Alban  fathers  and  Rome,  should  arise,  not  from  any  inter- 
mediate CONDERE  URBEM,   and  JNFERRE  DE08  LATIO,  but  from  the 

hero  Aeneas,  the  virum  whom  the  poet  has  just  undertaken  to 
celebrate,  the  iksignbm  pietate  virum  whom  not  merely  the 
vis  superum,  but  the  queen  of  the  gods  herself  was  raising 
heaven  and  earth  and  even  Hades  to  prevent  accomplishing 
this  very  thing,  this  founding  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  Alban 
fathers  and  the  great  city  of  Rome. 

Similar  to,  and  no  less  frequent  than,  this  use  of  unde  in 
the  sense  of  out  of  whom,  or  to  signify  a  passive  personal  agent, 
is  the  use  of  the  same  adverb  in  the  sense  of  hy  tvhom,  or  to 
signify  an  active  personal  agent;  Hor.  ScU.  1,  6,  12: 


•ii 


'Valeri  genus,  unde  superbus 
Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit/' 


Ovid.  Her.  16,  77  (Paris  to  Helen): 

**sed  tamen  ex  iUis  iam  tunc  magis  una  placebat  : 
hanc  esse  ut  scires,  unde  movetur  amor."; 

also  of  inde  in  the  sense  oifrom  him,  or  from  her,  or  from  them; 
Aen.  10,  54 : 

**nihil  urbibus  inde 

obstabit  Tyriis", 

(i.  e.  ab  Ascanio,  not,  witli  Wagner  fl861],  "ab  Ausonia'',  an 
interpretation  which  makes  downright  nonsense  of  the  passage. 
See  Rem.  10.  54).  Ter.  Adelph.  1. 1.  21: 

^'uxorem  duxit;  nati  filii 

duo  ;  inde  ego  hunc  raaiorem  adoptavi  mihi :". 
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(not,  with  the  commentators,  then  I  adopted,  but  from  these 
—  of  these  —  I  adopted),  and  of  hinc  and  illinc  in  the 
sense  of  out  of  him,  from  him ;  out  of  her,  from  her;  out  of  them, 
from  them;  Aen.  1.  238: 

**certe  hinc  Romanos  olim,  volventibas  aanis, 
hinc  fore  dactores,  revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri, 

pollicitas," 

Ter.  Addph.  3.3.7: 

**sed  eccum  ire  Syram  video  ;  hinc  scibo  iam,  nbl  siet/' 

Cicer.  PhU.  2,  31:  ^'Sibi  cum  ilia  mima  posthac  nihil  futurum; 
omnem  se  amorem  abiecisse  illinc,  atque  in  banc  transfudisse." 
If  this  use  of  the  Latin  words  undo,  inde,  hinc,  and 
illinc,  by  the  best  authors,  he  looser  than  that  which  the 
English  make  of  their  corresponding  words  whence,  thence, 
and  hence,  how  much  looser  still  is  the  use  made  by  the 
Italians  of  their  onde!  Metast  Temist.  1,  7  (Serse  speaking): 

**f^a  tante  navi  e  tante, 

onde  oppressi  TEg^o'*     ... 

Metast  Im  demenaa  di  Tito,  2, 11: 

la  colpa 

ond'  Annio  h  reo'* 

Dalkey  Lodge  y  Dalkey  (Ireland),  July  21,  1870. 


10  (c). 

GENUS  UNDE  LATINUM 


Mccording  to  the  boast  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  the  fruit 
of  the  mixture  of  the  Trojan  and  Latin  blood ;  Plutarch.  Quaest, 
Bom.  96:  "aT«  Sti  xat  yeYovoTC<; 


I0« 
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Tzetz.  Posthoni.  737 : 

Aiveco;  8£  xat  Af/'.9r,(  9UYOV  Au90vnrjVd6, 
eS  (i)V  7:ep  yfiver)  AaTivcov  TreXev  o^f  i[ao6u{jio(. 

^e)».  i4?.  637: 

.     .     .     .     '*faciamque  omnes  nno  ore  Latinos." 

Our  author,  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  Aeneas,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  was,  even  according  to  the  account  given  by  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  poem,  a  genus  Latinum  before  Aeneas 
came  into  Italy,  and  before  Aeneas  was  born;  8.  55,  5.  598, 
7.  151. 

I 

UnDE    .    .    .    ALBANI  PATRES.  —   1.  276 1 

*'hic  [in  LoDga  Alba]  iam  ter  centum  totos  regnabitur  annos 
gente  sub  Hectorea." 

6.  766: 

.     .     .     "genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba." 
UnDB    .    .    .    ALTAE  MOESIA  ROMAK.  —  12,  1 66 : 
.     .     .     **pater  Aeneas,  Romanae  stirpis  origo." 

Genus  latinum  albanique  patres  atque  altae  moenia 
ROMAE.  —  a  tri-partition  of  the  res  Eomana  which  recurs/ slightly 
modified,  12.  826: 

'*sit  Latium^  sint  Albani  per  saecula  reges, 
sit  Romana  potens  Itala  virtute  propago.'' 


11. 
ALBANI  PATRES. 


"die  Albanischen  vater,  d.  h.  vorfaJiren."  Sup6e,  Forbiger. 
"Albam  bene  ab  Albanis  patribus  designate  h.  e.  senatu."  Heyne^ 
Wagner.  I  entirely  agree  with  Heyne  and  Wagner.  Albani. 
PATRES  is  the  senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of  Alba,  exactly 
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as  (4.  682)  ^^patres  Sidonios"  is  (comp.  1.  430),  beyond  even  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of 
Carthage,  and  as  (7.  727)  "Aurunci  patres"  is  most  probably  the 
senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of  the  Aurunci.  In  a  context 
treating  of  Aeneas  as  forefather  both  of  Albans  and  Romans^ 
any  mention  of  Alban  forefathers,  whether  they  were  Alban 
forefathers  of  the  Albans  themselves  or  of  the  Bomans,  had  only 
generated  confosion.  On  the  contrary  the  mention  of  the  Al- 
ban senators  or  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Alban  state, 
interposed  between  the  oenus  latinum  and  the  mobkia  rom ab, 
has  a  happy  effect,  maintains,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dignity  of 
Aeneas,  while^  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  offend  plebeian 
susceptibility,  the  plebeians  being  excluded  from  one  only,  and 
that  not  the  most  important,  of  ^e  three  divisions.  Add  to 
whichy  albani  patres  affords  a  much  better  parallel  in  the  sense 
of  Alban  senators,  than  in  the  sense  of  Alban  forefathers,  to 
^Albani  reges"  in  the  similar  tripartite  division  (12.  826)  of  the 
whole  res  Romana,  into  ^^Latium'',  ^'Albani  reges'',  and  '^Romana 
propago''.  It  must  never  be  forgot  too  ^  that  the  Aeneis  is  a 
court  poem,  intended  to  please,  in  the  first  instance,  the  powers 
that  be,  and  that  it  would  not  have  answered,  here  in  the  first 
outline  of  such  a  poem ,  to  have  huddled  up  and  stowed  away 
among  the  general  crowd,  that  direct  descent  from  Aeneas,  of 
which  the  first  nobility  of  Rome  and  even  the  imperial  dynasty 
of  the  Caesars  itself  was  so  proud.  The  Aeneis  was  not 
only  a  singularly  refined  and  subtle ,  but  a  singularly  success- 
ful poem;  Virgil  himself  was  not  only  a  singularly  refined 
and  subtle,  but  a  singularly  successful ,  courtier ;  either,  as  I 
think,  quite  sufficient  ground  in  itself  for  our  understanding 
ALBAKi  PATRES  to  bc  Albau  scuators,  not  Alban  forefathers;  nor 
could  the  words  have  been  understood  in  any  other  sense  in  any  of 
the  high  circles  of  Rome.  They  are  written  by  the  same  hand  which 
wrote  'Tu  Marcellus  eris'';  belong,  no  less  than  those  memorable 
words,  to  a  poem  not  merely  abounding  with  compliments  to 
the  great,  sufficiently  numerous  and  high -seasoned  to  satisfy, 
even  when  it  was  at  its  keenest,  the  never  very  easy -to- be - 
satisfied  appetite  of  the  great  for  compliment,  but  whose  every 
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incident,  whose  every  allusion,  whose  every  verse,  whose  every 
word,  let  it  only  be  possible,  is  imbued  in  the  quintessence  of 
an  adulatio  in  potentes  which  not  even  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  has  been  able  wholly  to  evaporate:  ^why 
should  that  sense  of  them  be  rejected,  which,  while  it  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  very  sense  in  which  the  similar  formula^ 
'%idonios  patres",  is  used  by  our  author  elsewhere,  conveys  at 
the  same  time  our  author's  usual  indirect  compliment  to  the 
great  personages  in  whose  honor,  nay,  at  whose  special  in- 
stance, the  poem  itself  was  written?  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  good 
Virgilian  guide,  who  is  full,  to  the  brim,  oiLedioneSy  QuaesUanes 
and  Emendationes  Vergilianaey  nor  shall  I  ever  regard  as  quite 
incompetent  to  conduct  my  bewildered  steps  through  the  Vir- 
gilian saltuses,  the  editor  whose  Aeneis  most  nearly  matches 
typographically  no  less  than  orthographically  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  Duilian  Column  and  the  Carmen  Ambarvale,  but 
I  will  always  trust  myself  with  most  confidence  to  him,  whose 
olfactory  nerves  are  keenest  to  detect  the  aura  of  that  im- 
perishable essence  of  mingled  sweetness,  and  adulation  of  the 
great,  with  which  every  verse  came  as  saturated  from  the  pen 
^  ^n^^^S^Ls^tt^  of  y^BBg^  as  it  could  have  come,  had  the  essence  itself  been 

his  ink. 

Stainle  Pezzini^  at  Cavaleggierif  LivornOy  June  13^  1SS$. 
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12—15. 

MUSA  MIHI  CAU88A8  MEMORA  QUO  NUMINE  LAESO 
QUIDVB    DOLENS  REOINA  DEUM  TOT  YOLVERE  CASUS 
INSIGNEH  PIETATE  VIRUM  TOT  ADIRE  LABORES 
IlfPULERIT 


Compare  Claudian's  commencement  of  the  second  Book  of  his 
Laudes  Stilichonis  (ed.  Burm.): 

**Hactenii8  annatae  laudes.*  nanc  qaalibus  orl>em 
moribas,  et  qaanto  frenet  metnendas  amore, 
quo  tandem  flexos  trabeas  aactore  rog  antes 
indnerit,  fastisqne  snum  concesserit  annum, 
mitior  incipiat  fidibns  iam  Mnsa  remissis.'*, 

where  Claudian  requests  his' Muse  to  tell ''qualibus  moribus", 
"'quanto  amore",  ^'quo  auctore",  Stilicho  ^'induerit"  and  "conces- 
serit'*, exactly  as  Virgil ,  in  our  text,  requests  his  Muse  to  tell 

QUO  NUMINE  LAE80,  QUIDVE  DOLENS^  REGINA  DEUM  IMPULERIT. 

MusA  Mmi  CAUS8AS  MEMORA.  —  The  iuvocation  of  the  Muse 
(Jove's  daughter),  or  even  of  Jove  himself 

(Find.  Xem.  2.  /,  (ed.  Thiersch): 
oOevnep  xat  Oiir^f  iSat 
paTTUtuv  ETiecuv  xaTcoXX'  aotSoi 
af)(0VTat,  AiO(  ex  7;poo((jLtou,  xai  o8'  avr|p  etc.) 

with  which  the  poets  of  old  so  often  began  their  poems,  was  not 
a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  it  was  a  religious  observance  im- 
posed on  them ,  if  not  by  their  own  religious  feeling ,  at  least 
by  that  of  their  readers.  Religious  sentiment  pervaded  all  an- 
cient life  as  it  pervades  aU  modern,  and  the  precept  '^imprimis 
venerare  deos"  was  of  no  less  obligation  in  the  Caesars'  time 
than  it  is  in  our  own.  Precisely  as,  influenced  by  this  sentiment 
and  in  obedience  to  this  precept,  we  of  the  nineteenth  century 
begin  the  day  with  prayer,  open  our  parliaments  with  prayer, 
prefix  D.V.  to  notices  of  prayer-meetings  and  soir^s,  and  bless 
our  meats  before  tasting ;  precisely  as,  influenced  by  this  senti- 
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ment  and  in  obedience  to  this  precept,  our  fathers  never  (at 
least  never  until  after  the  invention  of  insurance -companies 
and  steam)  omitted  from  their  bills-of>lading  the  formula  ^^and 
may  God  send  the  good  ship  safe'',  nor  our  grandmothers  ever, 
imtil  after  the  general  diffusion  of  printing,  ceased  to  mitigate 
with  the  chris'-cross  row  their  own  improbus  labor  of  teaching, 
and  their  pupils'  still  more  improbus  labor  of  learning,  the 
alphabet,  —  so  precisely,  influenced  by  this  sentiment  and  in 
obedience  to  this  precept,  the  Roman  magistrate  prefaced  with 
prayer  his  address  to  the  assembled  people ; 

Liv.  39.  15:  ^'Concione  advocata,  quum  solenne  carmeD  precationls, 
quod  praefari  priusquam  populum  alloqaantnr,  magistratus  solent 
peregisset  consul,  ita  coepit*' : 

the  Roman  commander  never,  unless  the  sacred  pullets  had 
eaten,  marched  to  battle,  and  in  the  strictest  conformity  with 
this  sentiment  and  this  precept,  Cloantlius,  in  the  poem  be- 
fore us,  is  victorious  in  the  regatta,  not  because  he  is  the 
best  captain  or  has  the  best  ship  or  the  best  rowers,  but  because 
he  prays  fer\-ently  to  the  gods  for  help,  and  promises  not  to 
forget  them  in  case  they  gi'ant  it;  in  the  archeiy  match,  all  miss 
the  mark  except  Eurytion  who  alone  of  all  has  invoked  super- 
natural assistance ,  and  Homer's  Eumelus  comes-in  last  in  the 
chariot -race  because  he  has  omitted  to  invoke  the  gods  before 
starting : 

1123.54:5: 

ot  pXa,3sv  apfxata  xat  Toys'  tTrro), 
auTo;  t'  evOXo;  8(t)V  oXX'  o)9£X£v  a6avaTot7tv 
euysjOai*  to  xev  outi  :ravuTcaTo;  r^XOs  oiwxcdv. 

The  ''praefari  deos"  was  therefore  no  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  beginning  of  a  great  literary  undertaking,  and 
Virgil's  MUSA  wrai  c aussas  memor a  ,  Homer  s  Mr.viv  asiSs  6ea  and 
AvSpa  [Aot  evvETTS  Mouffa,  Hesiod's  (Thcogon,  104) 

XaipsTE,  T6xva  oio;,  oot£  g'  ijxEcosTjav  aoior,v., 

Pindar's  (Nem.  3. 1) 

Q  nOTVlX  MotTOl,  (xaTSp  aflCTEOO^  X'.990(Xat, 
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the  ex  ^;  cLpytAiiBfsHoL  of  Aratus^  the 

**ab  JoTC,  Musa  parens,  (cedunt  Jovis  omnia  regno), 
carmina  nostra  move.", 

of  Ovid's  Orpheus  (Met.  10.  US),  the  "Phoebe  mone"  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  the  rpwTOv  jjiev,  co  avSpe;  A6y,vatot,  rot;  6eot;  eu)ro[jt.at  izaai 
txuL  TTaaoi;  of  Demosthenes's  Orat.  de  corona,  and  the  "Cum 
bonis  potius  ominibus  votisque  ac  precationibus  deorum  dea- 
nunquey  si,  ut  poetis,  nobis  quoque  inos  esset,  libentius  incipe- 
remus;  ut  orsis  tanti  opens  successus  prospcFos  darent"  of 
Liyy's  Praefatio^  however  ornamental  they  ms^  .at.th^^aias|i^ 
time  be^  are  all 

'~ao  les9  than  our  own  Milton's  (Par.  Lost,  1.  1) 

.  "Of  mui*s  first  dlsobtdituiM  aad  ih«  trvAi 
of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  oar  woe, 
with  loM  of  Bden,  till  one  greater  man 
restore  us  and  regain  the  blissful  scat, 
sing  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
ef  Oreb,  or  of  flloai,  didtt  Inspire 
that  shepherd,  who  ^st  taught  tSie  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
rose  out  of  ehaos  ;  or  If  Bion  hill 
delight  thee  more,  aad  6iloa*8  brook  that  flowed 
fast  bj  ttie  oracle  of  Ood ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song,   ' 
that  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar' 
above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
things  nnattempted  yot  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest;  thou  from  the  first 
wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
and  mad'st  it  pregnant:  what  in  me  is  dark 
illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 
that  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  providence 
and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first,  for.heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell ;  say  first,  what  cause 
moved  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state, 
favored  of  heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
firom  their  creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
for  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  } 
who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  Infernal  serpent ;  he  it  was,  whoie  guile**,  etc. 
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—  an  imitation  (by  the  way)  of  the  ancient  practice,  in  eompArison  of 
which  the  finest  examples  themselves  of  the  ancient  practice  are  mere 
nursery  songs,  ditties  to  lull  babies  to  sleep  —  and  Cornelius  a  Beughem's 
(Incunabula  Typographiae^  Amstel.  1688,  Discursns  praeliminaris)  '**a 
Jove  principium,  Jovis  est  quodcuoque  movetar',  etbnieoniBi  erat 
dicterium,  si  quid  prospere  sibi  obvenire  sperabant  Qnanto  magis  me 
Christianum  decet ,  qui  artis  typographicae  prima  incunabula  in  sce- 
nam  prodncere  gestio ,  non  a  Jove  quodam  ethnico  sed  ab  ipso  deo  ter 
opt.  max.  qui  se  in  verbo  suo  patefecit,  quodque  nos  qui  In  Christum 

I  credimus,  biblia  sacra  veteris  et  novi  testament!  appellamus,  Snitinm 

^-  fiumere/', 

altimateljT  and  in  their  intimate  nature  but  80  many  pious 
propitiations  of  heaven,  so  many  graces  before  meat 

Religious  however  as  the  observance  was,  it  had  besides  — 
as  iwhat  religious  obsei'vance  has  not?  —  its  own  substantial, 
practical  use.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  conciliated  heaven  and  ob- 
tained from  it  all  the  help  which  was  obtainable,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  which  was  of  more  importance,  it  conciliated  men, 
always  looking  for  signs  and  wonders,  always  less  accessible  to 
the  voice  of  reason  than  to  that  of  imagination,  always  offended 
by  everything  which  savors  of  self-reliance,  by  the  "quae  finis 
standi?"  of  Dares  no  less  than  by  the  "dextra  mihi  deus"  of  Me- 
zentius,  by  the  Oeoj  Osaovtoc  xai  jayj  6e),ovTo;  of  Capaneus  no  less 
than  by  the  aejcrjTt  Oewv  of  Ajax  Oileus  and  the  Sapov  yap  0'J>t 
ap^ei  Oeotc  of  Prometheus,  and  always  punishing,  with  more 
than  even  celestial  vindictiveness,  every  such  contempt  of 
their  ubiquitous,  exacting,  never  -  to  -  be  -  satisfied  protegees. 
(iWhat  wonder,  then,  that  we  should  so  often,  I  may  almost  say, 
so  invariably,  find  the  poet  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  seek- 
ing the  inspiration  of  his  Muse,  the  xoupiri  Sio;,  the  ^.070?  of  his 
Jove,  nay,  sometimes  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad  (and  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Iliad,  our  own  inimitable,  "majus  Iliade"  Paradise 
Lost)  —  begging  her  to  be  kind  enough  to  sing  for  him,  and 
so  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  her  broad,  Atlantean 
shoulders? 

Nor  was  it  on  the  tlireshold  of  the  undertaking  only, 
and  once  for  all,  the  divine  assistance  was  to  be  invoked. 
Precisely  as,  in  every- day  life,  it  is  not  enough  that  personal 
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iuBofficiency  should  be  confessed  once  for  all,  and  a  compact 
entered  into  with  heaven  for  assistance  all  through  —  a  through 
ticket  —  precisely  as,  in  every-day  life,  the  insufficiency  must 
be  re -acknowledged  and  a  new  special  compact  entered  into 
—  the  ticket  checked  —  daily  and  even  many  times  a-day,  pre- 
cisely 80^  in  the  poetical  undertaking,  the  acknowledgment  of 
poetical  insufficiency  and  the  prayer  for  divine  assistance,  of- 
fered up  in  the  beginning,  had  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time 
according  to  circumstances^  those  circumstances  being  always, 
as  in  the  private  life  of  the  individual  so  in  the  poetical  under- 
taking, regarded,  by  a  happy  theological  theory,  as  most  worthy 
of,  and  most  likely  to  receive,  the  special  aid  required,  which 
were  most  embarrassing  and  out  of  which  there  was  least  pro- 
bability of  extrication  by  means  of  that  general  aid  which  had 
so  often  already  been  found  insufficient,  and  to  require  supple- 
ment  Of  these  re-invocations,  these  occasional  re -applications 
for  the  indispensable  divide  grace  and  a^istance,  our  author  is, 
with  his  usual  good  taste  and  propriety  of  feeling,  sufficiently 
chary;  so  chary  indeed,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long 
poem  we  have  but  a  single  example  of  them,  viz.  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  Book ;  a  single  example  I  say,  for 
the  two  invocations  '^unc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,''  and  "pandite 
nunc  Helicona,  deae,"  may,  in  all  fairness  and  by  any  candid 
critic,  be  considered  as  no  more  than  one,  or,  at  most,  as  a  re- 
turn to  and  taking  up  again,  in  the  second,  of  the  still  fresh  and 
not  yet  ^SrerschoUen"  first ;  and  if  ever  re-invocation  was  —  to 
speak  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the  present  day  —  ex- 
cusable, or  —  to  speak  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the 
times  in  which  the  poem  was  written  —  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable, it  was  here  in  the  commencement  of  his  seventh  Book, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  and  by  far  most  arduous 
of  the  two  parts,  "virum,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris,"  and  "hor- 
hentia  Martis  arma,"  into  which  his  work  natiirally  divided  it- 
self^ and  was  by  the  author  himself  expressly  divided,  and  to 
which  division  there  is  a  direct  reference  in  the  very  words  of 
Us  re-invocation : 
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.  .  .  „Primae  revocabo  exordia  pugnae; 
tu  vatem,  tu  diva,  mone;  dicam  horrida  bella, 
dicam  acies,  actosque  animis  in  funera  rege?, 
Tyrrhenamquc  manum,  totamque  sub  arma  coactam 
Hesperiam  ;  major  rerum  mihi  nascltur  ordo, 
majns  opus  moveo.*' 

as  if  he  had  said:  "Now,  goddess,  now  is  the  time  I  need  all 
your  help;  now  that  1  am  come  to  those  'horrida  bella',  those 
'horrentia  Martis  arma',  to  which  all  the  eventd  whereof  I 
have  been  treating  were  only  preliminary,  only  the  first  act  of 
the  drama."  Compare  (II.  2.  484)  Homer's  similar  re-invocation 
of  the  same  indispensable  assistance  from  on  high,  on  occasion 
of  the  similar  crisis,  the  review  of  the  Grecian  armies,  leaders, 
and  ships,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  battle : 

jS97:s7€  vuv  (jLotf  Mou^fti  OXu(i::(a  d<i>(JiaT'  e.x&u9Qit' 

Caussas.  —  the  causes  of  the  ire  with  which  Juno  visited 
Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  after  the  war  of  Troy.  See  Rem.  on 
"caussae,"  verse  29. 

Stabile  Pezzini\  ai  CavaUggieri^  Livomo,  Feb.  16^  J868. 
Dalkey  Lodge.  Dalle y  C Ireland),  Aug.  10,  2872. 
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QUO  NUMINE  LAESO 
QUIDVE  DOLEN'S 


VAB.  LECT. 

LAESO  I  JRoni,;  Med.^  Ker.  Ill  Serv.  ed.  Lion;  Serv.  de  Quant  S^liah. 

Priscian,  Inttit.  gramm.  8,  67;  Victorinus;  Cynth.  Cenet. ;  Ven.  1470; 

Aldus  (1514);  P.  Manut.;D.Heins.;N.Heiu8.  (1679);  Philippe;  Heyne; 

Brunck;  Wakef.;  Voss;  Wagn.  (1832, 1861);  Thiel;  SSpfle;  Forb.; 

Haupt;  Ribb.;  Coningt.;  Weidiier. 
LAESA  III  Ladewig  (following  Ameis  in  Miitz.  Zeitschrift  IX.  p.  931). 
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QUO  KovuiE  uiESA  III  Sclopp.  (couj.  in  Paradox.  Litter.)  See  Heyn.  Ex- 
curs,  ad  loc. 

QUO  cxiMiiiE  LAEftA  lU  Peerlk.  coiij. 
O.Fr.;  Pal;  St.  Gall.. 


§1- 

_  ...  •       ' 

NUMDCE.  —  The  Latin  numen  ("Ut  nwo  ex  Gr.  veuw ,  sic  ntemen 
exveujjLa."  R.  Steph.)  is  self-originating,  irresponsible  inclina- 
tion, propensity,  or  tendency  in  one  direction  rather  than  another, 
whether  the  thing  to  which  the  numen  is  attributed  or  belongs, 
be  materia]  and  inanimate:  Lucret.  4.  179  (ed.  Munro): 

**In  quern  qoaec^ue  locum  diverso  numine  tendunt," 

according  to  their  differe)U.projpe)isities  (not  as  we  modems,  with 
our  point-blank  opposite  philosophy,  say:  according. to  their 
different  affinities),  or  whether  it  be  animate,  thinking  and  wil- 
ling: Lucret  3,  144 : 

^^Caetera  pars  animfte,  per  totum  dissita  corpus, 
paret,  et  ad  numen  mentis  momenque  movetur." 

according  to  the  iviU  (placitum,  arbitrium)  and  impetus  of  the 
niiiid. 

Numen  (or  will,  placitum,  Arbitrium),  being  especially  the 
property  of  mind,  and  mind  belonging  to  person^  nuxuen  came 
according  to  the  ordinary  substitution  of  attribute  for  person 
to  be  substituted  for  person;  and  this,  no  matter  whether  the 
person  were  divine  or  human.    Let  us  take  the  divine  person 
and,  as  ajSbrding  the  best  example  of  a  divine  person,  Jupiter 
himself,  first.    Jupiter's  niunen,  i.  e.  Jupiter's  self-oiiginating, 
irresponsible,  uncontrolled  inclination,  ^ouXsuf/^,  consilium,  vo- 
luntas (Festus:  '^Numen  quasi  nutus  dei  ac  potestas")-  being  no 
less  striking  than  Jupiter's  omnipotence,  providepce,    right- 
eousness, or  majesty,  Jupiter  came  to  derive  a  title  from  this 
quality,  exactly  in  the  same  Y^ay  as  from  any  other  striking 
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quality  of  his  —  carae  to  be  called  numen  and  to  have  nam  en 
attributed  to  hiui;  exactly  as  he  was  called  majestas,  divini- 
tas;  omnipotentia,  providentia^  and  had  these  qualities 
attributed  to  him^  and  it  is  no  less  incorrect  to  understand 
numen  as  applied  to  Jupiter  to  mean  the  divinity  or  deity  of 
Jupiter,  than  it  were  incorrect  to  understand  Jovis  majestas, 
or  Jovis  providentia,  or  Jovis  omnipotentia,  or  Jo- 
vis  pietas,  to  mean  the  divinity  or  deity  of  Jupiter.  Jovis 
numen  is  the  willing  faculty,  the  voluntas,  the  consilium,  pla- 
citum,  arbitrium,  jiouXeufAa  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  considered  as  a 
willing,  consulting,  determining  being,  exactly  as  Jovis  pro- 
videntia is  the  providence  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered 
as  a  provident  being  or  providence,  Jovis  oifinipotentia, 
the  omnipotence  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered  as  an  omni- 
potent being  or  omnipotence,  Jovis  majestas,  the.  majesty 
of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered  as  a  majestic  being,  or  ma^ 
jesty,  Jovis  pietas,  the  tenderness  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter 
considered  as  a  tender,  sympathizing  being  or  tenderness: 
Attius ,  Translation  of  Aeschylus's  lost  Tragedy,  Prometheus 
Xuoyxvo;  cited  by  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  2.  10  (Prometheus 
spekking) : 

''Saturnius  me  sic  iDfixit  Jupiter, 
Jovisque  numen  Mulcibri  adscivit  manus. 
Hos  ille  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
perrupit  artus." 

where  "Jovis  numen,"  the  PouXeuj^a,  consilium,  arbitrium,  volun- 
tas, will  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered  as  a  willing,  consult- 
ing, determining  being,  in  other  words,  the  divine  determina- 
tion, is  placed  in  emphatic  contrast  to  "Mulcibri  manus'',  the 
executive,  operating  power  or  faculty  of  Mulciber,  i.  e.  to  Mul- 
ciber  considered  as  an  agent  or  operator;  in  other  words,  to 
handy-work  or  execution.  Of  which  interpretation  if  any  one 
doubt  the  correctness,  let  him  inquire  of  Aeschylus,  who  will 
answer:  "So  at  least  I  mean  when  in  my  other  Prometheus 
(verse  618)  I  say: 

Prom.    BouXsufix  jigv  to  Siov,  Ufonrzou  ht  y^tto." 
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In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  emperors,  even  before  their  dei- 
fication, were  numina  exactly  as  they  were  majesties,  and  we 
most  take  great  care  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
every  time  the  term  numen  is  applied  to  a  Caesar  or  other  emi- 
nent person,  it  is  intended  to  express  his  divinity.  On  the  con- 
trtuy,  it  is  only  the  ordinary  substitution  of  the  attribute  for  the 
person,  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  Augustus  or  Adrian 
has  numen  and  is  numen  suum,  exactly  as  Julian  has  pietas  and 
ispietas  sua  (Ammian,  22.  9:  ^'Thalassius,  clamitabant,  inimicus 
pietatis  tuae  nostra  violenter  eripuit".),  and  exactly  as  a  modern 
king  or  queen  is  his  or  her  majesty,  a  pope  his  holiness,  a  cardinal 
his  eminence,  a  prince  his  highness,  a  viceroy  his  excellency,  a 
jadge  bis  lordship,  a  justice  of  the  peace  his  worship,  and  eveiy 
country  squire  his  honor.   This  is  so  much  the  ease  that  numen 
is  attributed  not  merely  to  individuals ,  but  to  corporations  or 
collections  of  persons,  meaning  of  course  not  at  all  the  deity  or 
divinity  of  such  corporations  or  collections  of  persons,  but  their 
collective  will  and  pleasure ,  and  consequently  the  sanction  af- 
forded by  their  collective  will  and  pleasure:   Cic.  Phil.  3,  13: 
'Vagna  vis  eiert,  magnum  numen  [Orelli:  nomen]  unum  et  idem 
sentientis  senatus."  Liv.  7, 30 :  Annuite,  P.  C.  nutum  numenque 
vestrum  invictum  Campanis ,  et  iubete  sperare  incolumem  Ca- 
poam  faturam."    Cicer.  ad  Quint,  post  redit.  8:  "Qua  sanctis- 
simi  homines  pietate  erga  deos  immortales  esse  sclent,  e&dem 
me  erga  populum  Rom.  semper  fore;  numenque  vestrum  aequo 
mihi  grave  et  sanctum,  ac  deorum  immortaKum  inomni  vita 
fatamm."  in  all  which  places  numen  is  will  and  pleasure,  and 
as  little  the  divinity  of  the  senate  or  people  of  Rome  as  numine 
(10.31)  is  the  divinity  of  Jupiter,  numine  (1. 137)  the  divinity  of 
Neptune,  numen  in  our  text  or  numen  verse  62  (where  see  Rem.) 
the  divinity  of  Juno,  nay,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  so  entirely 
is  numen  in  this  its  secondary  application  a  mere  title  of  the 
same  kind  as  maiestas ,  that  we  find  it  continually  associated 
with  maiestas  in  inscriptions,  ex.  gr.  "Devotus  Numini  Maie- 
statiQue  Eius".     Gruter  272,  1.  2.  5.  6.  7.  also  283,  1.  5.  and 
even  in  the  addresses  of  modem  christian  subjects  to  their 
kings;  as  for  instance,  of  the  editors  of  the  Herculanean  papyri 
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to  his  majesty  and  numen  (surely  neither  godhead  nor  deity 
nor  divinity)  Ferdinand  the  Fourth^  King  of  JNaplea: 

.^FKRmnrAiinDO  ml 

rriLlCO  8ICUL0  UIEXOSOLYXITlKa 

PIO  FELICI  BIMPEB  AUGUSTO ; 

Decoti  yumini  Majt9tatique  ejus 

Academic!  Hercalanenses" 

with  which  compare  Coripp.  Justin,  Minor.  1. 193: . 

^'Divinis  animis  iaorat  dolor  ille  parentia ;  . 

ante  pios  oculos  mitis  versatur  inutgo. 
Ilia  movet  mentem,  pcnitusque  inpectore  atroque 
indivisa  manens  pia  nomina  numine  complet.*' 

where  whatever  is  wanting  to  perfection  in  the  pia  .numina  of 
JuBtinus  and  Sophia  Augusta  is  supplied  by  the  new  and  addi- 
tional numen  received  &om  the  just-deceased  Justiniaii:,  and 
where  therefore  neither  numina  nor  numen  caa  be  pevBOn, 
can  only  be  the  abstract  quality  or  spirit  denominated  numea, 
imagined  to  pass  from  the  deceased  emperor  to  his  suoceMocsi. 
See  Rem.  on  '^multo  suspensum  numine^',  3.  372.  : 

Dietschy  not  noticing  the  identity  of  numen  with  vovfAoi,.  hak. 
taken  the  opposite  view  of  the  term,  viz.  that  it  is  primarily  the 
person  exercising  the  will,  and  only  secondarily  the  will. or 
authority:  Theologum.  p.  3.  ''Igitur  munen  factum  esse.ab.UMO 
ita  certum  est,  ut  iure  mireris  Hartungium  (Relig.  dLRom,  I« 
p.  31)  eo  aberrare  potuisse,  ut  ab  vosa>  novi  factum  putaret,  nee 
magis,  cum  sufiixum  men  (quae  proprie  partieipii  est  forma), 
quod  actionem  perficiat  aut  patiatur  indicare  constet  (Weiasien* 
bom.  Gr.  Lat  §  32,  2.  p.  36),  quoniam  nuo  intradsitiVuia  eat, 
dubitari  potest)  quin  nwnen  id  quod  nucUy  signililcet  I^m  com 
qui  nuai  aliquid  se  cupeire  aut  nolle  ostendat,  ne^  vero  id  quia- 
quam  faciat,  nisi  qui  suam  voluntatem  ao  sententiam  int^Ueotum 
ac  perfectum  iri  confidere  possit,  apparet  in  eo  vooabul^  inesae 
et  voluntatis  et  summae  potclntiae,  i.  e.  imperii,  notionf^,  id . 
quod  recte  perspexisse  Varronem,  L.  L.  VII.  p.  85,  M*  p.;3jS3  Sp. 
monuit  Lachm..  ad  Lucr.  II.  623.  p.  111.  Quare  numen  proprie 
duo  tantum.significarc  potest,  aut  eum,  qui  summa  potentia  im* 
peret,  aut  summam  imperandivimet  potestatem."  Butif  this  were 
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80,  and  numen  first  the  person  nodding  and  only  secondarily  the 
nod,  will  or  authority,  why  is  not  crimen  first  the  person  com- 
mitting the  crime,  carmen  first  the  person  singing,  molimen  first 
the  person  making  the  efibrt,  foramen  first  the  person  making 
the  hole,  volumen  first  the  person  rolling,  libamen  first  the  per- 
son libating^  gestamen  first  the  person  wearing,  agmen  first  the 
person  driving?  why  all  these  words,  as  we  are  so  well  reminded 
byKappes  (ErklHrung^  p.  5),  first  and  primarily  the  thing  or 
act  done:  the  crime,  the  song,  the  effort,  the  hole,  the  roll,  the 
libation,  the  dress,  the  drove  respectively? 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  our  text  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  reader's  not  having  had  the  two  meanings  of 
numen,  its  primary  one  of  attribute  and  its  secondary  one  of 
person  f  person  possessing  the  attribute^  sufficiently  distinct  in 
his  mind ,  and  partly  from  the  term's  perfect  applicability  to 
Jnno  in  both  senses  ^  Juno  on  the  one  hand  having  in  common 
with  all  beings  whether  gods  or  men,  and,  according  to  Lucre- 
tius, in  common  with  mere  atoms^  a  numen  or  will,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  herself  (as  goddess  and  the  queen  of 
heaven  and  therefore  possessing  will  in  a  preeminent  degree) 
preeminently  a  numen.  Claud.  JRo/;^.  Pros.  3,  407  CCeres 
speaking): 

"Xon  tales  gestare  tibi,  Proserpina,  taedas 
sperabam ;  sed  vota  mihi  communia  matrum 
et  thalami  festaeqne  faceSf  caeloque  canendiu 
ante  ocnlos  Hymenaeus  erat.    Sic  numina  fatis 
volvimur,  et  nuUo  Lachesis  discrimine  saevit/' 

as  if  she  had  said:  we  deities,  wills  par  excellence,  have  yet  no 
willatalli  are  overridden  by  the  fates  and  dealt  with  as  they  please. 
The  notion  of  personality  once  separated  from  the  numen  of 
our  text,  and  the  word  understood  in  its  primary  sense  of  arbi- 
trium,  i.  e.  irresponsible,  self- originated  wiU  or  free  pleasure ^ 
the  expression  quo  numine  laeso  presents  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty, but  is  equivalent  to  wluU  arbitrium  of  hers  being  offended? 
i.  e.  her  arbitrium  or  free  will  and  pleasure  being  offended  in 
what  respect?  in  other  words:  what  sanction  of  her's  being  vio- 
lated? See  Rem.  on  numen  Junonis,  verse  52,  and  on  sanctum 
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mihi  numen  arma  rogo,  8.  382.  and  compare  Cicer.  J 
Boscio  Amerino,  £d.  Lamb.  p.  36.  ^^Quid  vis  amplius?  q 
insequeris?  quid  oppugnas?  qua  in  re  tuam  voluntatem  la 
a  me  putas?  ubi  tuis  commodia  officio?  quid  tibi  obsto?''  wb 
it  is  tuam  voluntateni  laedi,  not  tuiun  numen  laedi,  beca 
Cicero  could  not  without  the  utmost  impropriety  apply 
an  adversary  whom  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  depreci 
and  make  contemptible,  a  term  so  highly  complimentary  ai 
be  rarely  applied  except  to  gods  and  the  most  exalted  am< 
men,  exactly  as  in  our  text  it  is  numine  laeso,  not  volutin 
laesa,  because  it  had  been  equally  improper  for  Virgil,  w! 
speaking  of  the  ^'regina  deum",  to  use  other  than  the  most 
spectful  language  he  could  find. 

How  entirely  numen  is  the  arbitrium,  the  free  will  . 
pleasure,  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  appears  ^ 
remarkable  distinctness  from  Ovid.  Trisf,  5.  3,  15,  (Ovic 
Bacchus  ) : 

^*tu  tamen  e  sacris  hederae  cultoribus  uuam 
numine  debucras  sustinuisse  tuo ; 
an  dominae  fati  qnicquid  cecinere  sorores 
omue  sub  arbitrio  dcsinit  esse  dei?" 

where  the  sense  remains  the  same ,  although  you  transpose 
mine  and  arbitrio ,  putting  the  former  in  the  place  of  the  la* 
and  the  latter  in  the  place  of  the  former ,  and  scarcely  less 
equivocally  from  the  same  poet's  (Trisf.  5.  3.  45) 

**Sunt  dis  inter  se  commercia;  flectere  tenta 

Caesareum  numen  numine,  Bacche,  tuo/'^ 

where  the  word  flectere  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that 
meaning  is  not:  Caesar^s  divinity  hj  thy  divinity  but  Caes 
mil  by  thy  mil  and  (Fast.  G.  101) 

"Prima  dies  tibi,  Carna,  datur.    dea  cardinis  haec  est. 
numine  clausa  aperit,  claudit  aperta,  sue." 

and  (Heraid.  16.  12/) : 

.  .  .  **Hoc  quoque  factum 
non  sine  consilio  numinibusque  deum.' 

as  well  as  from  Livy's  (29.  18)  "At,  Hercule,  milites  conta 
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Prudent.  Psychom.  781  (of  Pax  or  personified  Peace) : 

*^Naiiquam,  laesa,  dolet.*'  .... 

and  if  Ovid  (Heroid.  11.  30: 

'^£t  gemitum  nullo  laesa  dolorc  dabam/') 

has  violated  the  rule  which,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  he  has 
observed  elsewhere ,  such  violation  instead  of  being  taken  as 
authority,  is  rather  to  be  set  down  among  the  maculae,  only  too 
numerous  even  in  the  best  authors,  ^'quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  aut 
humana  parum  cavit  natura." 

Some  commentators,  amongst  others  Wagner  (1861)  and 
Freudenberg  fVindiciae  Virg.y  Bonn.  1845)  misled  by  tbe  ap- 
parent division  of  the  causes  of  Juno's  hostility  into  metua  and 
dolores  (w.  27.  and  29),  and  understanding  caussas  (vers  12) 
in  a  strictly  plural,  and  ve  Cvers.  13)  in  a  strictly  disjonctiyey 
sense,  represent  our  author  as  referring,  in  our  text,  to  two 
distinct  and  separate  causes  for  the  wrath  of  Juno,  the  one 
cause  expressed  by  numine  laeso,  and  fully  entered  into  and 
explained  w.  16—  26.  and  the  other  expressed  by  dolbns  and 
explained  vv.  29 — 32.   "Pro  eo,  quod  dici  solet  memora  cau- 
saS;  quibus  impulerit,  poeta  subjungit  definitionem  cans- 
sarum  bipartitam ,  quo  numine  laeso  ,  et  quidVe  doleks  ..... 
Ad  QUO  NUMINE  laeso  pertinent  quae  vss.  16 — 26  exponuntur ; 
....  QUIDVE  DOLENs  cxpUcatur,  vss.  29 — 32,  et  respondet  verbo 
'D0LEN8  id,  quod  vs.  29  positum  est,  dolores."  (Wagner  1861)  — 
a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  exordium.  Junes 
numen  laesum  is  not  one  cause  of  her  anger,  and  Juno's 
dolens  another  cause  of  her  anger,  but  Juno's  dolens  is  in 
consequence  of  her  numen  laesum,  and  this  dolens,  this 
dolor  propter  numen  laesum  is  the  one,  only,   cause  of 
her  anger,  the  entire  caussas  which  the  Muse  is  invoked  to  ex- 
plain.   It  is  as  if  our  author  had  said:   quo  numine   (ejus) 
laeso  et  dolente,   regina  Deum....?     The  question  is 
single  and  simple,  and  our  author  no  more  expects  or  receives 
from  the  Muse  a  double  answer  to  it ,  than  Latinus  expects  or 
receives  from  the  Trojans  a  triple  answer  to  his  single,  simple 
question:   "What  brought  you  here?"  merely  because  he  has 
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thought  proper  to  put  that  single,  simple  question  in  the  triple 
fom:  "Quid  petitis,  quae  caussa  rates  aut  eujus  egentes  . .  . 
vexit?"  Nay  more:  not  only  are  Juno's  laesum  numen,  and 
Juno's  dolens  not  represented  by  our  author  as  coordinate 
causes  of  Juno's  ire  (iram  verse  8),  but  it  is  required  by  moral 
philosophy  that  they  should  not  be  so  represented,  injury 
(laesio)  and  pain  (dolor)  not  being  in  their  nature  coordinate 
causes  either  of  ire  or  any  other  thing,  but  injurj"  (laesio) 
cause  of  pain  (dolor),  and  pain  cause  of  ire.  Tell  me^  he  says, 
(he  injury  (laesio)  —  and  then,  recollecting  that  injury  does 
not  directly  generate  ire,  but  only  pain,  and  pain  ire,  proceeds :  //te 
pain  (dolor)  tvhich  caused  th^  ire;  in  other  words :  tell  me,  he  says, 
the  injury  tchith  caused  the  pain  which  caused  the  ire.  In  like 
manner  the  dolores  of  verse  29  are  not  along  with  the  injuries 
referred-to  in  spretae  formae,  oenxs  invisum,  and  rapti  Gany- 
MEDis  HOKORES,  Coordinate  causes  of  Juno's  former  ires  (irarum 
verse  29)  but,  generated  by  those  injuries,  are  themselves  the 
sole  cause  (caussae)  of  those  ires.  Still  further:  the  Muse,  well 
understanding  the  import  of  the  poet's  prayer,  and  that  it  was 
not  that  she  should  tell  him  what  injury  the  numen  of  Juno 
had  received,  and  what  pain,  other  than  and  besides  that  injury, 
the  queen  of  heaven  had  suffered,  but  that  she  should  tell  him 
what  painfid  injury  the  queen  of  heaven  had  suffered,  proceeds 
(16—26)  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  painful  injury ,  the  in- 
jxuy  producing  pain,  affront  and  offence  (saevi  dolores),  which 
was  being  done  to  the  queen  of  heaven  in  the  exaltation  of 
Rome  above,  and  to  the  ruin  of,  her  beloved  Carthage,  a  pre- 
sent painful  injury  which  aggravated  as  it  was  (super),  by  her 
recollection  (memor)  of  the  war  of  Troy,  and  of  the  part  which 
the  judgment  of  Paris  and  the  promotion  of  Ganymede  no  lets 
than  her  o^\^l  inveterate  hatred  of  the  whole  Trojan  stock  ^ud 
provoked  her  to  take  against  the  Trojans  in  that  war  Cxjecm/m 
ETiAM  exciderant  AxiMo),  inflamed  her  (accensa)  to  kacli  * 
degree  that  she  presented  herself  every  where  in  the  face  of  thn 
Trojans  driven  on  perpetually  by  the  fates  (actij  tovMrdk  tfj^t 
Italy  in  which  she  was  detennined  they  never  should  arriri:,  Jj. 
this  her  explanation  the  Muse  goes  —  as  it  will  tM>  A'aHa  ii^ro 
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been  observed  —  backwards,  sets  out  from  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  present  state  of  Juno's  mind,  and  traces  up  to  the 
very  earliest  period.  Let  us  go  with  her,  and  by  way  of  recap- 
itulation run  rapidly  over  the  ground  again:  Juno,  she  in- 
forms us ,  has  heard  a  report  that  Carthage  was  not  only  not  to 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  was  to  be  overthrown  and 
destroyed  by  the  descendants  of  Aeneas  and  his  Trojan  com- 
panions. This  was  a  clear  case  of  l^se  majesty  of  Juno,  whose 
most  favored  protegee  was  Carthage,  and  on  account  of  this 
l^se  majeste,  this  laesum  numen,  Juno  dolet  (feels  sharply, 
is  grievously  offended).  But  this  is  not  all;  at  the  very  time 
this  offence  is  given  to  her,  her  mind  is  already  full  of  another 
offence,  viz.  all  the  harm  the  Trojans  had  done  her  and  her  dear 
Argos  in  the  tedious  war  she  had  waged  against  them  at  Troy 
(the  wolf  and  the  lamb!);  nay,  she  has  not  yet  forgotten  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  even  before  that  war;  she  remem- 
bers both  the  offence  offered  to  her  beauty  by  Paris,  and  the 
favors  showered  on  Ganymede,  both  Paris  and  Ganymede  and 
the  whole  stock  to  which  they  belonged  being  the  objects  of 
an  inveterate  hatred  (invisum )  not  entered-into  or  explained. 
When  she  thought  of  these  old  offences  (his  accensa  super) 
the  new  offence,  viz.  the  cabal  to  exalt  Rome  at  the  expense, 
and  to  the  utter  ruin,  of  Carthage,  became  intolerable  to  her, 
and  she  set  herself  with  all  her  might  to  resist  and  frustrate  it. 
Such  is  the  Muse's  explanation  of  the  cause  (caussas)  of  Juno's 
ire,  of  the  cause  for  which  the  queen  of  heaven  tot  volvere 
casus  insignem  pietate  viruni,  tot  adire  labores  impulit,  viz* 
that  it  was  neither  less  nor  more  than  the  offence,  the  doletiSy 
of  her  l^se  majeste  (laesum  numen)  and  that  her  majesty 
was  l^se,  her  numen  laesum,  in  all  the  counts  enumerated 
in  the  indictment. 

QuiDVE  D0LEN8.  —  Juuo  was  ucver  not  dolens,  never  not 
angry  with  or  offended  at  somebody  or  other;  Horn.  II.  18, 117 1 

OuSe  yap  ouSe  ^\.r[  HpaxXY,o(  tpuYS  xT,pa, 
oa::6p  ^tXiaTO^  Eoxe  Ait  Kpovitovi  avoucn, 
aXXa  e  Motp'  Eoajxawe  xat  apfaXeo;  /oXo;  HpT,;. 

Horn. //.  4.  ^4: 
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Hpyj  8*  oux  e/otSe  azrfio^  /5>^^^>  *^^  :rpopju8a' 
AivoTatc  KpoviBTj,  ::oiov  tov  {luOov  geiTcs^  ; 

Horn.  n.  5,  757,  (Juno  speaking) : 

Zeu  7:aT£p)  ou  vefieatl^T)  Apet  TaSe  xapTspa  epyo^ 
oooociiov  Te  xai  oiov  anujiktat  Xaov  A/^aitov 
(jiA({>,  oTocp  ou  xata  xoa^ov ;  ejjkoi  d'  ax^o;' 

0yid.Jtfe*.5.  ^^: 
. . . .  "Subit,  ecce !  priori 
oaossa  recens,  gravidamqne  dolet  de  semine  mftgni 
esse  Jovis  Semelen." 

Ovid,  Met.  3.  333: 

.  .  .  ^^Gravins  Saturnia  justo, 
nee  pro  materia  fertnr  dolnisse :  suique 
jadicis  aetema  damnavit  lamina  nocte." 

(hid.  Met.  4.  446 : 

^*Sustiiiet  ire  illuc,  caelesti  sede  relicta,  — 
tantum  odiis  iraeque  dabat  —  Saturnia  Jono." 

Ovid.  Fast.  2. 177: 

**Laesa  farit  Juno,  formam  mutatque  puellae/' 

Qmd.Fast.5.231: 

**Sancta  Jovem  Juno,  nata  sine  matre  Minerva, 
officio  doluit  non  eguisse  suo." 

OnL  Met.  2.  508 : 

''Intumuit  Juno,  postquam  inter  sidera  pellez 
fulsit. "  .  . 

Aen,  5.  606  : 

'*Irim  de  caelo  misit  Saturnia  Juno 
Iliacam  ad  classem,  ventosque  aspirat  ennti, 
multa  movens,  necdum  antiquum  saturata  dolorem/ 

7,286: 

**£cce  autem  Inachiis  sese  referebat  ab  Argis 

saeva  JoVis  conjux 

Stetit  acri  fiza  dolore, 

turn  quassans  caput  haec  effundit  pectore  dicta : 
heu  stirpem  invisam,"  etc. 
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10.  Q2: 

.  .  .  Turn  regia  Juno 
acta  furore  grayi : 

1J2,  SOI  (Jupiter  to  Juno) : 

^^Xec  te  tantus  edat  tacitam  dolor,  ct  mihi  curae 
saepc  tuo  dnlci  tristes  ex  ore  recursent." 

ApoUodor.  Biblioth.  L  9,  16:  ()  Se  f Jason],  site  ereXCk>v  olDm^ 
etTS  Sta  fJLTiVtv  li fOL^j  iv'  eXOoi  xxxov  Mr,Seta  lleXix  (tt^v  yxp  Hpatv 
oux  STt[jt.a),  TO  )jpiHTOu.aXXov  Sepo^^  e^r,,  TrpodeTXTTOv  av  9epeiv  cLxma. 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Deliim,  5b  (addressing  Delus) : 

ouo'  Hsr,v  xoTEOuaav  ujTETpEaa^,  r^  jaev  anxTat; 

oetvov  e:ce^(o[jLaTo  Xe/(o{?iv,  at  AtV  ::ai§a; 

E^E^ECov  Ar,Tot  d£  Bioxptdov,  ouvExa  (jLOuvr, 

Zr^Vt  TEXEIV  r,(JLeXXs  fiXaiTEpov  Ap£0(  uio^ 

TO)  ca  xai  auTT,  jxev  axo::ir,v  e/ev  atOsso;  eijw, 

(j^iEpyojXcvr,  [xEya  or,  ti  xai  ou  ^xtoV  Eioys  oe  Ar,Tw 

TElSOUEVTiV  (Jt)dl7t. 

Callim.  iw2>rf.  10^: 

Upr,,  aot  8'eti  Tr,(jLO?  avr^Xsc;  r,Toc  exeito' 
ouos  xaTExXaa6r,;  te  xai  oixiua;,  r,vixa  7:r,yci; 
afx^oTEpou;  opsYOuax,  {i.aTr,v  £^0ey5*'<'  "f^i* 

Callim.  m  Z^c^  21o  (apostrophizing  Juno) : 

vufxC'S  Aio(  (sapuOujxE,  au  8'oux  ac'  eixeXXe;  anuTUo; 


Gr,v  EtjLSvai. 


Callim.  in  Dian,  28  (ed.  Blomf.) : 

TZOLZr^^  0  EHEVEUJE  yEXaaja?" 
9r,  8e  xaioppEi^wv,  ote  [xoi  ToiauTa  Osaival 
TixTOtEv,  TuiOov  xEV  Eyoj  Cr,Xr,[xovo;  Hpr,; 
/(oo(i£vr|^  aXsYOifii- 

Mart.  CapcUa,  1.  67  (ed.  Kopp):  Ipsius  rero  divae  (Junonis) 
vultus  assidua  perlucens  gratia,  fratri  consimilis,  nisi  quod  ille 
immutabili  laetitia  renidebat,  haec  commutationum  assiduaruiu 
nubilo  crebrius  turbidabatur."  and  last,  best  witness  of  all, 
hear  Juno  herself;   Sen.  Here,  Fur,  1,  27:  . 

''Non  sic  abibuut  odia.  vivaces  aget 
violeutus  iras  animns,  et  sacvus  dolor 
aeterna  bella  pace  sublata  geref ." 
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Ovid.  Met.  4.  426: 

"Nil  potent  Jano,  nisi  Inultos  flere  dolores? 
idque  mihi  satis  est?  haec  nna  potentia  nostra  est? 
ipse  docet  quid  agaro,  (fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri); 
quidque  furor  valeat,  Penthea  caede  satisque 
ac  super  ostendit" 

Such  perpetual  ill-humor,  such  never-ending  dolores  merited  at 
least  a  statue,  a  Juno  dolens ,  and  actually  and  in  point  of  fact 
obtained  for  the  partner  of  Jove's  thi'one  and  bed  the  appella- 
tion of  apMJxuSr,;,  Callim.  Fragm.  [23\  108,  ed.  Bentl.: 

Toi{  (ifv  opt^xuoi);  cuvi;  avr^xs  Ato; 
Apyo?  syjEiv,  i8tov  nsp  £ov  Xayo;* 

TeSRIS   JACTATUS    et  alto  .  .  .  JUNONIS  OB  IRAK  ....  MULTA 
QUOQUB  ET  BELLO  PAS8U8 MuSA  MIHI  CAUSSAS  MEMOBA  .... 

MJiHNB  LAESO.  —  Liv.  2.  36 :  ^^filium  namque  intra  paucos  dies 
amisit;  cujus  repentinae  cladis  ne  causa  dubia  esset,  aegro  animi 
eadem  ilia  in  aomnis  obversata  species  visa  est  rogitare,  satin' 
magnam  spreti  numinis  haberet  mercedem?  majorem  instar^ 
ni  eat  propere  ac  nuntiet  consulibus.  Jam  praesentior  res  erat: 
cunctantem  tamen  ac  prolatantem  ingens  vis  morbi  adorta  est 
deUlitate  subita.   Tum  enimvero  deortim  ira  admonuit." 

Stabile  Pezxini,  at  Cataleg^ieHy  LivornOj  March.  S.  186 fi. 
Dalkey  Lodge^  Dalkey  (IrdandJ  Oetob.  6.  1872. 


13. 
VOLVERE  CASUS 


•^Id  est  casibus  volvi.  et  est  figura  Hypallage."  Servius; 
Who  can  believe  it?  or  what  kind  of  notion  are  we  to  form 
of  Aeneas  both  jactatus  and  volutus,  only  six  verses  ago  tossed 
like  a  shuttlecock  and  now  rolled  over  and  over  like  a  trund- 
ling ball  or  a  rolling-stone?  D!  meliora  piis,  erroremque  Wag- 
nero  ilium!,  if  I  were  capable  of  wishing  even  my  depredator 
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so  ill,  and  the  gods  had  not  been  before -hand  with  me  and 
awarded  him  his  punishment  already.  Hear  himself :  "volvere 
casus  ^  alium  ex  alio  tolerare".  But  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis 
was  neither  so  very  meek  as  when  struck  on  the  one  cheek 
to  turn-round  the  other,  ("alium  ex  alio  tolerare")  nor  so  ab- 
solutely passive  as  to  be  rolled-over  ("volvi")  by  his  troubles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis  goes-to  and  seeks-out  his 
troubles  (adit) ,  nor  was  ever  any  thing  plainer  than  that  adire 
LABORES  is  our  author's  own  explanation  of  volvere  casus  ,  the 
one  being  the  theme,  of  which  the  other  is  the  variation,  and 
both  but  different  ways  of  viewing  and  expressing  the  same 
thing.  This  is  one  step  on  firm  ground,  what  is  the  next?  Both 
verbs  depend  on  impulerit.  now  impulse  is  always  to  do,  never 
to  hear,  ^who  ever  heard  of  any  one  being  impelled  to  hear 
any  thing,  impelled  either  volvi  or  tderare'^  one  can  be  impelled 
volvere,  and  impelled  adire,  but  one  cannot  be  impelled  vclvi  or 
impelled  tolerare,  still  less  impelled  at  one  and  the  same  time 
either  volvi  and  adire,  or  tolerare  and  adire,  and  least  of  all 
impelled  either  volvi  and  adire,  or  tolerare  and  adire,  by  one 
single  impulse,  one  single  impulerit.  This  is  a  second  step  on 
firm  ground.  What  is  the  third?  Wehavecontinually  t?oteer6saj5a 
(Georg.  1.  473,  Aen.  11.  529,  6.  616)  and  volvere  nwles  (9.  516), 
to  roll-over,  to  turn-over,  stones  or  other  heavy  masses ,  why 
not  volvere  casus,  to  roll-over,  turn-over  misfortunes,  mischances, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  heavy  stones,  turned-over  with  diffi- 
culty ?  Impelled  him  to  undertake  so  many  labors,  to  tum-over 
so  many  heavy  stones.  If  instead  of  saying  tot  volvere  casus, 
tot  adire  labor es,  our  author  had  said  tot  volvere  saxa,  tot  adire 
labor es,  the  meaning  had  remained  precisely  the  same,  while 
the  action,  the  exertion  in  the  onward  direction,  the  actively 
rolling  forward,  expressed  by  volvere,  had  become  as  little  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  as  it  is  little  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
Ter.  Eun,  1083: 

''Gnatho  .  .  .  Unum  etiam  hoc  vos  oro,  at  me  in  vestmm  gregem 
recipiatis:  satis  diu  jam  hoc  sazum  volvo.  Phaed.  Recipimus.'* 

or  Aldi  Pii  Manutii  Romani  Epist.  ad  Andream  Naugerium  in 
Editionem  Poematum  Pindari.   "Commentaria  autem  in  Pinda- 
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rum  et  caeteros,  quos  ei  adjunxi  comites,  nee  non  in  Hesiodiun^ 

Sophoclem,  Euripidem^  Aeschylum^   Theocritum^   Oppianum 

brevi  daturi  sumus  uno  volumine.   Quibus  est  animus  facere 

indicem  eorum  omnium  quae  scitu  digna  in  iis  ipsis  habentur 

commentariis.     Quam  quidem  rem  in  omnibus  libris  qui  ex 

aedibus  nostris  exibunt  in  manus   hominum^  facturi  sumus, 

si  saxum',  quod  tot  annos  volvo  alter  Sisyphus,  in  montis  cacu- 

men  perduxero."  or  1.  104 : 

^*Ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  undis 
scnta  virum  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit.", 

in  which  last  passage  we  have  the  same  volvere  and  the  same 
M,  and  in  which  it  is  not,  any  more  than  it  is  in  our  text,  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  (the  river),  which  is  being  rolled,  but  as 
in  our  text  the  object  of  the  verb  (viz.  the  corpora),  and  in 
wUch  finally  the  rolling  is  not  from  corpus  to  corpus  in  suc- 
cession, but  of  each  individual  corpus  over  and  forward  (See 
RenL  1.  104),  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  rolling  is  not  from 
casus  to  casus  in  succession,  but  of  each  individual  casus  over 
and  forward.  But  the  figure  volvere  scixnm,  so  suitable  — 
on  account  of  its  homeliness  and  familiarity  —  for  comedy, 
being  on  account  of  those  very  characters  no  less  unsuitable 
for  the  epos,  could  not,  especially  on  the  solemn  occasion  of 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  invocation  of  the  Muse, 
be  openly  and  undisguisedly  employed ,  could  at  most  only  b6 
alluded-to  or  suggested;  hence  the  imperfect,  no  more  than  half, 
figure  —  the  volvere  not  sctza  but  casus  —  and  the  obscurity 
80  puzzling  to  commentators.  Had  it  been  our  author's  inten- 
tion to  represent  his  hero  as  passive  —  whether,  with  Servius,  so 
wholly  passive  and  inert  as  to  be  rolled-over  ('*volvi")  by  his 
misfortunes,  or,  with  Wagner,  so  passive  as  to  bear  them  pa- 
tiently ("alium  ex  alio  tolerare")  —  there  was  a  word  which, 
joined  with  casus,  was  capable  of  expressing  such  passivity, 
and  to  which  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  •he  could  not 
-  have  adapted  his  verse  here,  as  he  has  adapted  it,  9.  512: 

'*Saxa  qaoque  infesto  volvebant  pondere,  si  qua 
possent  tectam  aciem  perrumpere,  cum  tamen  omnes 
ferre  iuvat  subter  densa  testudine  casus  '* 
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But  such  was  not  his  intention.  He  intended  to  represent 
Aeneas  not  as  (with  the  Rutuli  of  the  just-quoted  passage) 
crouching  under  shield  and  bearing  the  impetus  of  the  casus, 
the  stones  which  were  rolled  on  the  top  of  him,  "Ferre  juvat 
subter  densa  testudine  casus",  but  as,  with  the  Teucri,  rolling 
the  stones  himself : 

**Saxa  quoque  infesto  volvebant  pondere." 

and  to  present  this  picture,  not  of  passivity  but  of  acti\'ity,  un- 
mistakably to  the  reader,  he  uses  not  the  word  ferre  expressive 
of  passivity ,  but  the  Word  volvere  expressive  of  activity,  and 
not  merely  of  activity,  but  of  activity  so  great  and  complete 
as  to  turn  the  object  acted  on,  entirely  over,  and  lest  he  should 
not  have  made  his  meaning  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  half 
figure  volvere  castas  (in  place  of  the  whole  figure  volvere  saxa\ 
should  create  any  difficulty,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  un- 
usual expression,  by  the  addition  q(  adire  labores,  expressive 
of  the  preliminary  step,  the  approaching,  accosting  or  seeking- 
out  the  labors  or  casus  or  stones,  previously  to  turning  them 
over ,  and  alluding  even  more  plainly  than  volvere  casus  ,  or 

IMPULERIT,  or  REOINA  DEUM,  Or  NUMINE  LAESO,  Or  QUIDVE  DOLEN8, 

to  that  great  prototype  of  Aeneas  (see  labores  below)  whom  the 
same  regina  deiun ,  dolens  on  account  of  the  same  numen  lae- 
suni,  had  impelled  tot  volvere  casus,  tot  adire  labores.  Nor  is 
the  proof  that  volvere  casus  expresses  activity  not  passivity, 
rational  only,  or  limited  to  the  reason  of  the  thing;  we  have 
the  positive  proof  also:  Lucan  2.  239: 

Invenit  insomni  rolventem  publica  cnra 

FaU  virom,  casusquc  Urbis,  cunctisque  timentem 

Securumque  sui/' 

Exactly  as  Lucan's  Cato  volvit  casus  Urbis,  turns  over  mentally 
the  calamitws  of  the  city,  Aeneas  in  our  text  is  compelled  tot 
VOLVERE  CASUS,  to  tum  ovcT  physicoily  and  in  re  so  many  ccUa-- 
mities.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  person  who  meets  or  is  visited 
by  misfortunes  is  generally,  and  even  elsewhere  by  our  author, 
himself, 

rex.  gr.  1.  244  '*Tot  casibus  actos",  1.  619: 

''Quis  te  nate  dca.  per  tanta  pericula  casus 
•-        Inaequltur?*' 
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represented  as  passive  under  those  misfortunes^  as  bearing  them 
(MP  driven  by  them,  and  even  as  rotated  or  whirled-round  by 
tbem: 

^Sen.  Here.  Ott.  115  (Chorus  to  Dejanira)  : 
^        **Qaij  tarn  impotent,  o  misera,  te  casus  rotat?'* 

not  as  driving  them,  whirling  them  or  otherwise  acting  on  them, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  the  person  is  invariably  and  without  any 
exception  so  represented.  I  find  an  example  to  the  contrary  in 
Q.  Curtius  (4.  20)  where  personified  Tyre  is  said  to  have  dis- 
charged  her  misfortunes,  to  have  gone  through  them,  performed 
them:  "Multis  ergo  casibus  defuncta,  et  post  excidium  renata, 
nunc  tamen  longa  pace  cuncta  refovente,  sub  tutela  Romanae 
mansuetudinis  acquiescit/'  and  another  and  much  more  striking 
example  in  the  Culex  (vers.  160)  where  Fors  is  said  to  have 
ordered  the  shepherd  incertos  dttcere  census  (not  at  all  to  bear  or 
be  driveti  by  his  misfortunes,  but  to  act  on  them,  to  draw  them): 

**Ni  fors  incertos  jussisset  dncere  casus", 

a  double  parallelism,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  only  ducere  casus, 
exactly  corresponding  to  volvere  ca^us,  but  jussisset  dmere 
cams,  exactly  corresponding  to  impulerit  volvere  casus.  Com- 
pare also  9.  277 : 

.  .  .  '^Comitem  casus  complcctor  in  omnes'\ 

9.291: 


.  .  .  "Audentior  ibo 
in  casus  omnes''. 


2.750: 


'^Stat  casus  renovare  omnes,  omnemque  rcverti 
per  Trojam,  et  rursus  caput  objectare  periclis." 

in  all  which  passages  not  only  is  the  casus  passive,  and  the 
person  active,  as  in  our  text,  but  there  is,  as  in  our  text,  a  going 
-toward,  a  seeking- out  of  the  trouble,  an  adire  labores.  and 
especially  compare  10.  60: 

.  .  .  *'Xanthum  et  Simoenta 
redde,  oro,  miseris,  iterumqne  revolvere  casus 
.da,  pater,  Iliacos  Teucris'*, 

where  we  have  the  identical  casus  of  our  text,  and  permission 
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prayed  for,  not  surely  to  be  again  rolled-over  by  them,  f^who 
ever  heard  of  permission  to  be  rolled  over,  to  be  any  thing,  to 
suffer  any  thing?)  but  to  roll  them  over  again,  to  go  to  them 
(adire)  again,  and  roll  them  over,  as  they,  the  same  Teucri,  had 
rolled  them  over  before;  also  Sil.  3.  577: 

"Atque  ille,  baud  unquam  parens  pro  laude  crnoris, 
et  somper  famae  sitieus,  obscura  sedeudo 
tempora  agit,  mutum  volvons  iuglorius  aevum, 
sanguine  dc  uostro  populns,  blandoque  veneno 
dcsidiae  virtus  panlatim  evicta  senescit.** 

where  the  Pop.  Rom.  rolls  time  (existence)  as  if  it  were  a  rolling 
-stone  or  wheel,  exactly  as  in  our  text  Aeneas  rolls  chances  (ca- 
lamities, troubles),  as  if  they  were  so  many  rolling-stones  or 
wheels,  also  Sil.  G.  120  (Ed.  Ruperti): 

^^Talis  lege  deum  elivoso  tramite  vitae 

per  varios  praeceps  casus  rota  volvitur  aevi." 

where  the  wheel  of  time  (existence)  is  rolled  viz.  by  man  (man 
rolls  the  wheel  of  existence)  through  various  chances,  =  man 
rolls  tlie  wheel  of  various  chances,  or  n>ore  shortly  and  as  in 
our  text,  rolls  various  chances,   also  Aen.  6.  748 : 

*'ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  aunos", 

have  rolled  the  wheel,  viz.  of  existence  with  its  various  clianges 
and  chances,  i.  e.  rolled  the  wheel  of  the  various  changes  and 
chances  which  constitute  existence,  or,  as  in  our  text,  rolled 
various  chances,  also  Aen.  9.  C : 

**quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
auderet,  volvenda  dies,  en!  attulit  ultro", 

a  day  (i.  e.  time)  to  be  roUed-rouud  or  over  (viz.  by  you,  Tur- 
nus,  and  by  the  rest  of  mankind)  as  if  it  were  a  rolling-stone, 
or  wheel, 

rcompare  Alcim.  Avit.  Trans,  viarh  mhri.  iPoem.  5.  413): 

"Maxima  noctarna*  Jam  pari)  oxegcr.'tt  hora». 
Et  volvonda  dies  instabat  surte  pro]iin<iua." 

I  tbe  day  wbicb  must  come,  must  be  jiassed,  spent  (roUed-round  or  over), 
^tbe  inevitable  day., 

exactly  as  in  our  text:  chances  to  be  rolled -round  or  over  by 
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Aeneas,  chances  for  Aeneas  to  roll-round  or  over  in  the  manner 
of  a  rolling-stone  or  wheel.   Compare  also  Senec.  Octav.  927  \ 

^*Per  qiuie  {al.  quern,  al.  qoam]  casus  volvit  varios 
semper  uobis  metuenda  dies." 

where  the  dies  is  as  little  rolled-over  by  the  casus  —  as  surely 
rolls  the  casus  over  —  as  Aeneas  in  our  text.  Compare  also 
Horn.  Od.  8.  81 : 

.  .  .  TOTe  yap  pa  xuXivde-ro  ^^r^jiaTo^  apyr, 
Tpfu9t  Te  xai  Aavooijc,  Aio;  fiEyoXou  dta  ^ov»Xx{., 

where  the  beginning  of  misfortune,  and  a  fortiori  misfortune 
itself,  is  represented  as  a  thing  capable  of  being  rolled-round  or 
■o?er;  also  Stat  Theb.  11.  40: 

**Qttas  vol  vis,  Oradive,  vices?  modo  moenia  Cadmi 
scandebant,  sua  nunc  defendunt  tecta  Pelasgi." 

where  the  "volvere"  of  the  "vices",  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  'Volvere"  of  the  "casus"  in  our  text,  is  not  only  not  passive, 
but  as  active  as  it  is  possible  for  any  volvere  to  be. 

Vol  VERB  CASUS,  .  .  adire  labores.  —  If  instead  of  "volvere 
casus  ....  adire  labores"  our  author  had  said  —  as,  but  for  the 
measure,  he  might  have  said  without  the  change  of  another 
word  or  the  slightest  alteration  of  meaning  —  volvere  labores 
. .. .  adire  casus,  the  passage  would  have  had  a  perfect  parallel 
in  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  19:  "Vix  invenitur  qui  laboribus  susceptis, 
periculisque  aditis,  non  quasi  mercedem  rerum  gestarum,  de- 
sideret  gloriam."    See  Rem.  on  Sic  volvere  Parcas  (1.  26,  B.) 

Stabile  Pezzini\  ai  CaraUggieri,  Livomo,  March  21.  186 S. 


14  (a) 

XNSIGN'EM  PIETATE  VIRUM 


Pi  etas,  the  Greek  e'j'isfieia,  is  softness,  gentleness  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  mercifulness,  meekness  and  kindness  of  dispos 
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itioiiy  manifested  first  and  principally  towards  a  man's  own 
family 

"  Cicer.  Pro  Plane.  33.  SO :  '^Quid  est  pietas ,  nisi  voluntas  grata  in  pa- 
rentes?  .  .  .  Qui  sancti,  qui  religionnm  colentes,  nisi  qui  meritam 
diis  immortalibus  gratiam  justis  honoribus  et  memori  mente  per- 
solvunt?"  Cic.  de  Invent.  2.  53.  161:  **ReIigio  est,  quae  supe- 
rioris  cujusdam  naturae  (quam  divinam  vocaut)  curam  caerimoniam- 
que  affert.  pietas ,  per  quam  patriae ,  et  sanguine  coigunctis ,  officinm 
et  diligens  tribuitur  cnltus."  Auson.  Oraliar,  Act.  prope  initium: 
''Aguntur  enim  gratiae,  non  propter  maiestatis  ambitum,  nee  sine  ar- 

gumentis,  Imperatori Piissimo :  huius  vero  laudis  locupletissimain 

testimonium  est  pater  divihis  honoribus  consecratus:  instar  filii  ad 
imperium  frater  adscitus:  a  contumelia  belli  patruns  vindicatus:  ad 
praefecturae  collegium  filins  cum  patro  coniunctus:  ad   consulatum 

_  praeceptor  electus.' 

and  his  owii  and  family's  god  or  gods:  (2  Kings,  22.  19: 
'^ Because  thine  heart  was  tender,  and  thou  bast  humbled 
thyself  before  the  lord."), 

r  Cicer.  de  natnr.  deor.  1.  41:  ^'de  sanctitate,  de  pietate  adversus  deos, 
libros  scripsit  Epicurus". 

Oy\d.  Amor.  3.  lS.9i 
^        "Accipit  ara  precea  votivaqae  thura  pioram''; 

his  neighbours,  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-countrymen, 

^  Ammian  37.  6  (Valentinian  introducing  Gratian  to  the  soldiars) :  '^sa- 
lutem  pro  pericnlorum  sociis  obiectabit ,  et  quod  pietatis  summum  pri- 
mumque  muuus  est,  rem  publicam  ut  domum  paternam  diligere  poterit 

.  et  avitam*', 

and  secondarily  towards  the  whole  human  race  and  everything 
that  lives  and  feels : 

Cyrillus  contra  Julian.  9  (ed.  Spanh.  p.  307):  OeioSTjaai  8e  Eortv  ex  Toy 
neci  Ar,Xov  sit  aa)!^0{jiEvou  ^co[xou'  rpo;  ov  ouSevo;  npowiYOfXEvou  rap' 
auToi;,  ouoe  Quojxevou  et:'  auTou  s»'>o'-»,  suasptov  [pionim,  pitying]  xExX7]Tai 
P(0(xo;.  Eur.  Electr.  263: 

El.  nEVTj?  avTjp  YEvvaiG?  £i;  t'  £(x'  ev»«pr)?  (pius). 

Or.  7)  6'  eoaspeia  (pietas)  xi;  Tcpo^ETTi  ato  zojei; 

El.  ou  ttcottot'  E*jvr,5  trj?  ejat^?  etXt)  OtyEiv. 

Or.  ayvEUfx'  £"/wv  Ti  Osiov,  r,  rs  arafttov; 

El.  YC'VEO^  u^pi^Eiv  iGw;  E{i.ou;  OUX  Tj^lOU. 

Claud,  de  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  276: 
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**cU  piiii  imprimii,  nam  cam  vincamur  in  omni 
munero,  sola  dcon  aeqiutt  clementiA  nobis." 

where  we  have  the  express  definition  of  pictas^  viz.  that  it  is 
dementia,  dementia  itself  (and  therefore  pietas)  being  thus 
deified  by  the  same  author,  Laud.  Stilic.  2.  6 : 

**Principio  magni  custos  Clemen tim  mnndi, 
quae  Jovis  incoluit  zonmm,  quae  temperat  aethram 
fri^oris  et  flammae  mediam,  qnae  maxima  nata 
eaeUcolnm,  nam  prima  Chaos  Clementia  solvit, 
congeriom  miserata  mdem,  ▼oltaqae  sereno 
discossis  tenebris  in  lucem  saecula  fadit. 
Haec  dea  pro  templis  et  tare  calentilius  aris 
te  [Stalicone]  fmitnr,  posnitque  snas  hoc  pectore  sedeS. 
Haec  docet,  at  poenis  homiuam  rel  sangoino  pasci 
tarpe  feramqne  pates:  at  ferrum,  Harte  cmentum 
siccam  pace  premas:  at  non  infensas  alondis 
materiam  praestes  odiis :  at  sontibas  altro 
ignovisse  velis :  deponas  ocias  iram, 
qoam  moveas:  preciboi  nanqaam  implacabilis  obstes: 
obvia  prostemas,  prostrataqae  more  leonnm 
despicias,  alacres  ardent  qui  frangere  tauros, 
transiliant  praedas  humiles.  hac  ipse  magistra 
das  veniam  victis ;  hac  exorante  calores 
horrificos,  et  ({aae  nanqaam  nocitara  timentnr 
jurgia,  contentas  solo  terrore,  coerces; 
aetherii  patris  exemplo,  qai  cancta  sonoro 
eoncutiens  tonitrn,  Cyclopam  spicala  differt 
in  scopalos  et  monstra  maris,  nostriqne  croons 
parcas  in  Oetaels  exercet  falmina  silvis." 

Capitol.*  Vita  Anton.  Pii :  "  Pm$  cognominatos  est  a  Senato,  vel  qaod 
soccrum  fessa  iam  actntc,  manu ,  praesente  Senata ,  levaverit:  . . .  vel 
quod  vere  natura  clcmentissimus ,  et  nihil  temporibus  suis  asperam 
fecit. " 

Aeu.  .9.  493: 

**Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjiiitc,  O  Kutuli." 

tenderness^  pity. 
2,  536: 

'*Dii,  si  qua  est  coelo  pietas  qoae  talia  caret." 

ten/femess,  pity,  of  heaven  for  men. 

■saar,  ab>bidka,  tol.  l.  IS 
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Coripp.  Johannid,  1.  IL: 

''Jam  pititas  caelo  terras  prospcxit  ab  alto.'* 

personified,  say  rather,  deified  tenderness,  pUy,  looking  down 
from  heaven.   Coripp.  Justin.  Min.  1. 168: 

''quern  nou  humincm  pietate  beuigna 
contiuuit,  fovit,  monuit,  nutrivit,  amavit  ?" 

Aurel.  Victor,  de  Caesar ib.  41:  **Eo  pius  [ConstantiuusI,  ut  etiam 
vetus  veterrimumque  supplieium  patibulorum  et  cruribus  suf- 
fringendis  primus  removerit."   Ciris,  219: 

"non  acccpta  piiB  proinittens  munera  divis/* 

tender, pitying  gods;  the  gods  being  denominated  pii,  tender, 
pitying,  exactly  as  the  Manes  on  every  sepulchre:  "pits  Mani- 
bus."  (J, And  why  this  character  ascribed  alike  to  gods  and 
Manes?  For  the  plain  reason  that  no  higher,  no  more  amiable 
character  than  tender-hearted,  gentle,  aflfectionate,  pitying,  could 
be  ascribed  either  by  the  worshiper  to  the  powerful  divinity 
whose  good  graces  he  was  supplicating,  or  by  the  mourning 
survivor  to  the  dear  friend  or  relative  of  whom  he  had  been 
bereaved,  and  whose  eternal  loss  he  was  lamenting  (see  page  181). 
Aen,  5.  783: 

"<iuam  ncc  longa  dies,  pietas'nec  mitigat  nlla,'* 

whom  no  length  of  time,  no  pity,  softens.   Acfi,  12,  838: 

"hinc  genus,  Ausonio  mixtum  quud  sanguine  surget, 
supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  videbis," 

exceed  men  and  gods  in  tenderness  of  heart,  in  pUy  (see  Rem. 
12.839).  Am.  3,  42: 

"parco  pias  scclerarc  manus," 

let  not  those  hands,  with  which  you  have  performed  so  many 
tender,  merciful,  jptY^m^r  acts  towards  fellow-countrymen,  friends 
and  relatives,  perfonn  a^ cruel,  hard-hearted,  brutal  act  towards 
me.  I  am  a  Trojan  and  no  stranger  to  you :  "non  me  tibi  Troia 
externum  tulit."  It  is  as  if  he  had  said:  kind-hearted,  humane 
Aeneas,  cease,  you  are,  without  knowing  it,  doing  what  is 
cruel,  hard-hearted  and  brutal.   1  too  have  a  claim  to  your  pity, 

f There  is  as  little  piety  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word),  m  littlt 
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devodonml  feeling  in  Virgirs  pias  manus  of  Aeneas,  as  there  is  in  Vir- 
girs  **pio  ore"  of  Deiphobus,  6*.  J«V^,  where  the  meaning  can  only  be 
(see  Rem.  ad  loc):  with  tender,  charitable,  pitying  mouth,  i.  e.  not 
influenced  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  towards  the  culprits,  but  by  a 
tender,  kindly ,  humane,  pitying  f^^Wn^  towards  friends,  country  and 
mankind;  in  other  words:  if  I  am  not  a  cruel,  but  a  tender-hearted, 
pitying  man.,  or  as  there  is  in  Ovid's  ^^pia  verba"  of  Jupiter;  Met.  14. 
812:  (Mars  expostulating  with  Jupiter  on  behalf  of  Romulus): 

''Ta  mihi  concillo  quondam  praeseute  Deorum, 
nam  memoror,  memoriqae  anlmo  pis  verba  notavi, 
'  nnaa  erit,  qnem  tu  toUea  in  caerula  caell  *, 
dixiati:  rata  sit  verborum  samma  tooram.", 

kind ,  tender,  afTectionate ,  pitying  words .  not,  of  course,  devout  words, 
being  the  words  of  the  chief  deity  himself,  or  as  there  is  in  Virgil's 
'amore  pio*  (tender,  affectionate,  brotherly,  pitying  love)  of  Nisus  for 
Euryalus,  Aen.  3.  296.  (where  see  Rem.),  or  as  there  is  in  Saint 
Ambrose's  'psum  amorem'  of  the  ox  whose  bellowing  testifies  his 
tender,  pitying  affection  for  liis  lost  bovine  comrade,  {de  excess,  fratris 
suiSatyri,  %  8  [ed,  monaeh.  Benedict.  1680]:  "Nunc  vero,  frater,  quo 
progediar?  quove  couvertar?  Bos  bovem  requirit,  seque  non  totum 
putat,  et  frequent!  mugitu  pium  testatur  amorem,  si  forte  defecerit 
cum  quo  ducere  collo  aratra  consuevit:  iet  ego  te,  frater,  non  re- 
quiram?  ((Aut  possum  umquam  oblivisci  tui,  cum  quo  vitae  huius 
semper  aratra  sustinui?'*  or  as  there  is  in  Saint  Ambrose's  'piscium 
pieiaiem'  (Hexaem.  5^3:  ed,  monaeh.  Jienedict.  1686):  "Quae  [vis 
mustellae  et  cauiculae,  ct  cete  ingentia,  delphines  et  phocae]  cum 
ediderint  partus,  si  quid  forte  insidiarum  terrorisque  praesenserint 
circa  catulos  sues  quenqnam  moliri ,  quo  tueantur  eos ,  vel  tenerae 
aetatis  pavorem  matcmo  affectu  comprimant,  aperire  ora,  et  innoxio 
partus  8U0S  dente  suspeudcre,  interno  qnoque  recipere  corpore,  et 
genitali  feruntur  alvo  abscondcre.  Quis  humanus  afiectus  banc  piscium 
Lpietatem  possit  imitari?" 

Ovid.  Art  Amat  2,  S19: 

.     .     .     .     **Sed  si  male  firma  cubarit 
et  yitium  coeli  senserit  aegra  sui, 
tunc  amor  et  pietas  tua  sit  manifesta  puellae." 

not  by  any  possibility,  piety  or  devotional  feeling,  but  only  tenderness, 
pity. 

also  Stat  Theb.  11.  462,  where  the  goddess  Pietas  is  introduced 

.  .  '^saevum  .  .  Jovem,  Parcasque  nocentes 
vociferans,  seseque  polis  et  luce  relicta 
descensuram  Erebo,  et  Stygios  jam  malle  penates: 
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'quid  me\  ait,  'ut  saevis  anlmaiitum,  ac  saepe  deomm 
obstatnram  animis,  princcps  natura,  creabas?*" 

and  Stat  SUv.  3.  3.1: 

"Summa  dcum  PietaSi  cnins  gratissima  caelo 
rara  profanatas  inspoctant  numina  terras, 

mitibus  exseqaiis  ades;  et  lugentis  Etmsci 
ceme  pios  fletns,  laudataquc  lumina  terge." 

where  the  same  goddess  is  invoked  as  the  chief  of  all  deities ,  and 
where  "Pietas",  ** mitibus"  and  "pios"  are  all,  and  can  only  be,  ex- 
pressive of  the  same  emotion,  viz.  tenderness,  softness,  gentleness  of 
heart,  pity. 

Liv.  40.  34:  "Aedes  duae  eo  anno  dedicatae  sunt:  una  Veneris 

Erycinae  ad  portam  Collinam altera ,  in  foro  olitorio, 

Pietatis", 

not,  surely,  of  devotion,  but  of  tenderness  of  heart,  mercy,  pUy. 

Claud.  Laus  Serenae,  132: 

"Ambas  ille  qaidem  patrio  complexus  amore: 
sed  merito  pietas  in  tc  proclivior  ibat." 
where  the  distinction  between  amor  and  pietas  is  clearly  pointed 
out:   the  father  loved  both  his  daughters,   but  one  of  them  more 
tenderly,  more  pityingly  than  the  other. 

IscanuS;  3. 440  (of  the  aflfection  of  Castor  and  Pollux  for  each  other) : 

**0  pietas !  qua  nulla  dcum  praesentior  ambit 
virtus,  o  mltis  fratemi  candor  amoris !  *' 

where  'pietas*  is  all  but  defined  to  be  mitis,  candidus,  fratemus  amor, 
brotherly  tenderness,  pity. 

Sil.  13.  390  (of  Scipio  Africanus  just  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  father  and  uncle): 

"Non  comites  tenuisse  valent,  non  ullus  honorum 

militiaeve  pudor;  pietas  irata  sinistris 

coelicolis  furit,  atque  odit  solatia  luctus," 
where  'pietas*  is  so  little  jpe^^y ,  so  little  respect  for,  and  obedience  to^ 
that  it  is  angry-at,  and  in  open  rebellion  against,  the  gods. 

Cato,  JJ.  iJ.  praef.  "Agriculturam niaxime  pius  quaestus 

stabilissimusque  consequitur.'  not  a  devout  gain ,  but  a  gain  of 
a  softer,  kindlier,  mora  pitf/ing  nature  than  that  to  be  made 
either  by  commerce  or  war.  and  last,  not  least,  Horace's  (Od.  3. 
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^1)  dear,  darling  '*pia  testa",  not  surely  piom,  religious,  or 
devout,  but  kindly,  good  naturod,  pUt/^ing,  comforting,  wine- 
jar;  wine-jar  which,  born  in  the  same  year  with  the  poet,  has  a 
brotherly  affection  for  him. 

As,  in  Christian  morals,  justice  is  incomplete  without  love 
and  charity,  so  also  in  heathen  morals,   pietas  is  the  comple- 
ment of  justice,  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human  character. 
Cicero,  de  JRepubl,  6,  8:  "lustitiam  cole,  et  pietatem,  quae  cum 
sit  magna  in  parentibus  et  propinquis,  tum  in  patria  maxima 
est"  Cicer.  de  Orat,  2,  40:  *'Si  pietati  summa  tribuenda  laus 
est,  debetis  moveri ,  cum  Q.  Metellum  tam  pie  lugere  videatis/* 
Pius  was  accordingly  not  only  the  highest  term  of  praise, 
flattery  could  bestow  upon  an  emperor,  but  the  most  endearing 
^  appellation  with  which  affectionate  memory  could  address  the 
dear,  departed  dead.    No  wonder  then  that  pietas,  ("illud 
ipsum  gravissimum  et  sanctissimum  nomen,"   Cicer.  Epist.  ad 
Lentul.  i.  5),  embracing,  as  it  does,  both  christian  love  and 
christian  charity,  is  the  virtue  which  our  author  here  in  the  first 
lines  of  his  poem  singles- out  to  ascribe  to  his  hero;  no  wonder 
that  all  through  his  poem,  and  on  every  possible  occasion,  he 
delights  to  call  him  plus;  no  wonder  that  it  is  with  the  mental 
disposition  most  opposed  to  pietas  Dido  in  the  first  outburst 
of  her  passion  reproaches  him : 

^*Nec  tibi  diva  parens,  goDcris  doc  Dardanus  auctor, 
pcrfide ;  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucasus,  Hyrcanaequc  admonint  ubera  tigres. 
nam  (juid  dissimulo?  aut  quae  me  ad  maiora  resorvoV 
num  fletu  ingemuit  uostro?  num  lumliia  flexit? 
num  lacrimas  victus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amantem  est?  " 

no  wonder  that  it  is  of  the  mental  disposition  most  opposed  to 
pietas  Dido  accuses  him  to  her  sister,  when  giving  her  in- 
structions to  prepare  the  pyre,  4.  494: 

"Tu  secreta  pyram  tecto  iuteriore  sub  auras 
erige  et  arma  viri  thalamo  quae  fixa  rcliquit 
i  m  p  i  u  s ,  exuvias<iue  omnes  lectumqne  jugalem 
quo  peril,  superimponas ;  " 

no  wonder  that  when  on  the  pyre  and  in  the  very  act  of  striking 
herself,  crudelis,  —  the  word  the  most  opposed  to  pius  with 
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which  language  could  supply  her,  is  the  word,  almost  the  very 
last  word,  which  quivers  on  her  lips. 

Tlie  toritl  pietUMf  descending  into  modern  languages, 
and  at  first  used  —  no  matter  in  what  phase  or  under  what 
orthography  —  in  its  original,  extensive  Latin  signification, 

rCharlcmagne's  son  and  successor  Louis,  styled  by  his  French  subjects, 
on  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  le  dcbonnaire,  was,  with  his 
Italian  subjects,  Ludovico  Pio ;  and  we  find  in  Wickliffe*s  translatioa 
of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  [<y.  11]  the  Greek  cuve^EUuc  and  th« 
Latin  ^pUtcUibttt'  rendered,  not,  as  In  our  received  translation,  jfodlimem, 
hut pUeet;  [2.0]  the  Greek  eu^i^ei;  and  the  Latin  \pi09'  rendered,  not, 
as  in  our  received  translation,  gotUy ,  but  pitoute  men;  and  in  Wick- 
liffe*s  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus  [2.  12.]  the  Greek 
£U9Epb);  and  the  Latin  piV  rendered,  not,  as  in  our  received  translatioii, 
godly  f  but  pUeouali^  a  use  of  the  term  which  has  been  retumed-to  hf  j 
Gray  in  his  very  elegant  and  justly-esteemed-classic  elegy: 

<*0n  lome  fond  breaat  the  parting  aool  rullct, 
I  aome  pioua  drops  the  cloiiiig  oye  rcqairen ;  '* 

Luot  some  godly  drops,  but  some  Under,  affectionate  drops, 

came  at  last  to  be  divided  into  the  two  very  distinct  words 
pietf/  and^;%  (Fr.  pidte  and  pitie),  the  former  representing  pietas 
in  its  relation  to  heaven  and  heavenly  things  (6so<yepeia),  the 
latter  representing  it  in  its  relation  to  men  and  the  things  of 
this  world  (eucepeia).  ^^Fious  Aeneas''  has  thus  wholly  ceased 
to  be  an  equivalent  of  Virgils  ^^pius  Aeneas'^  and  the  error  of 
the  author  of  the  following  lines,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  recur 
to  the  memory  of  the  French  reader,  is  only  not  ludicrous 
because  shared-in  by  so  many : 

"De  la  veuve  de  Sich^e 
Thistoire  vous  a  fait  peur : 
Didon  mourut  attacheo 
au  char  d'un  amant  trompeur; 
mais  rimprudcutc  mortelle 
n*eut  \  se  plaindre  que  d'elle ; 
ce  fut  sa  faute;  en  un  mot  : 
a  quoi  songeait  cette  belle 
de  prendre  un  amant  dcvotV 
Pouvait-elle  mieux  attendre 
de  CO  piouji  voyageur, 
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qui,  fuyant  sa  ville  en  cendre 
et  le  fer  du  Grec  vengear, 
chmrg^  des  dicax  de  Pergame, 
ravit  son  pere  k  la  flamme, 
tenant  son  fils  par  la  main, 
sans  prendre  garde  h  sa  femme 
qui  se  perdit  en  chemin?" 

The  Germans  have  a  better  representative  of  pius  in  their 
fromm,  a  temi  whieh  has  not  yet  so  intirely  lost  its  relation  to 
good  morals  as  the  English  pious,  and  which  we  find  applied^ 
in  all  the  older  legends,  to  the  ritter  who  was  not  only  brave 
and  strong,  but  also  of  a  mild^  courteous  disposition  and  gentle 
(gentlemanly)  de'portmenti,  nay,  even  to  the  brave  (ttlchtig) 
soldier,  altogether  without  reference  to  courtesy  either  of  mind 
or  manner.  Hemic.  Brunsvig.  (Achilles  counseling  the  Greeks 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Troy):  "Dazu  haben  wir  ims  wohl 
genug  an  ihnen  gerochen  und  haben  Hektorem  erschlagen,  und 
diinket  mich,  uns  soil  wohl  geniigen  und  sollen  hindane  fahren, 
da  sie  also  eine  feste  stadt  haben  mit  so  frommen  volk,  dass 
man  sie  ihnen  wohl  nicht  abgewinnen  mag.'' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  the  English  word 
piety  thus  represents  the  Latin  pietas  only  in  its  relation  to 
things  appertaining  to  heaven,  the  Italian  pietk,  on  the  con- 
trary, represents  the  Latin  word  only,  or  very  nearly  only,  in 
its  relation  to  things  of  this  world : 

^Ck>ldoni,  Pamela  3.  6:  *'Se  la  sovrana  pi  eta  del  cielo  offre  a  Pamela 
una  gran  fortuna,  sar6  io  cosi  barbaru  per  impedirlaV"  where 
pietk  is  as  plainly  not  the  piety  or  devotion  of  heaven,  as  its  con- 
trast or  opposite  pole,  barbarie,  is  not  atheism,  but  barbarity, 

Lcrnelty, 

its  derivative  spietato  (=  senza  pietk)  is  not  irreligious^ 
hni spUeful,  cruel;  spietk  and  spietatezza,  not  irreligiousness 
but  crudty^  spite;  and  even  this  last  word,  spite  itself,  the  English' 
offspring  of  spietk,  as  devoid  of  all  religious  reference  as  my 
readers  know  it  to  be. 

Dryden,  having  avoided  the  Scylla  of  rendering  pietatb 
hy  piety ^  has  fallen  into  the  Chary bdis  of  rendering  it  by  bravery 
and  justice: 
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*'For  what  oflence  the  queen  of  heaven  began 
to  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  inan.'\ 

virtues,  from  both  of  which,  pi  etas  is  expressly  distiuguish 
by  Virgil  himself,  1.  548: 

**Uez  crat  Aeneas  nobis,  quo  jusUor  alter, 
nee  pietate  fuit  ncc  bcllo  major  et  armis." 

11.  291 : 

*'Ambo  aniuiis,  ambo  iusignes  praestautibus  annis; 
hie  pietate  prior." 

Phaer,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Chaucer  more 

three   hundred,  years  before  Dryden,    understood  the  wor""::^ 

better,  the  former  translating  our  text: 

"Tliis  noble  prince ,  ofvertue  niylde,  from  plac«  to  place 

to  toile", 

and  the  latter,  the 

**Tu  requies  tranquilla  piis** 

of  Boethius  Lib.  o\  Met.  U,  vers,  ;^  (of  tlie  deity):  "Thou  arto 
pesyble  reste  to  dcbonayrc  folke",  the  deltonayre  o{  ChixncerB 
time  being  as  far  removed  (see  Chaucer,  liomamit  of  the  Rose, 
1219 : 

'^And  she  was  simple'  as  dove  on  trc ; 
Fnl  debonayre  of  hcrt  was  she." 

and  Richardson,  in  voce)  from  the  debonnair  of  our  time 
and  Milton's,  as  Virgirs^f«s  from  oxir  2>ious,  as  little  meaning 
courteous^  affaUc,  loell  mannered,  as  Virgil's  ^^/'/f^'  means  deroiU, 
The  virtue  therefore  for  which  Aeneas  was  so  remarkable 
(insignem),  the  virtue  which  it  was  the  scope  of  Virgil's  poem  to 
recommend  and  inculcate  by  the  example  of  his  hero,  was  not 
piety,  or  devotion  to  heaven,  but  pi  etas  (pi  tie),  or  tenderness 
and  brotherly  love  to  mankind,  tliat  same  noble,  generous^ 
kindly,  charitable,  self-sacrificing  feeling  which  is  inculcated 
and  set -forward  in  every  sentence  of  Christ's  preaching,  and 
of  which  Christ  aflforded  in  his  own  person  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample, and  the  mistake  which  scholars  generally  have  made 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  term  —  tliat  mistake  which  has 
led  them  to  seek,  and  of  course  in  vain,  for  pronounced  and 
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distinguished  piety  in  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis,  in  the  poem  itself, 
&nd  in  the  sentiments  of  the  autlior: 

("There  is  no  more  of  real  impiety  in  him  [Mezentins],  than  there  is  of 
real  piety  in  Aeneas."  Qladstone,  Studiu  on  Homtr,  vol.  3»  p,  326.) 

—  is  precisely  the  mistake  which  christians  generally  have  made 
concerning  the  thing  itself^  taking  Christ's  preaching  as  an  in- 
culcation^ and  Christ's  life  as  an  example,  not  of  p iotas  but  of 
piety,  not  of  brotherly  love,  but  of  so-called  religian,  or 
decotioH  towards  heaven^  thus  confounding  the  virtue  itself  with 
the  sign ,  perverting  morality  into  ritual  observance,  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  cold,  selfish,  exclusive 
Judaism  which  it  was  Christ's  special  mission  to  subvert  and 
extirpate.   Precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  character  of 
Christ  and  the  whole  drift  and  scope  of  Christ's  gospel  have 
been  mistaken  by  tlie  great  majority  of  christians,  have  the 
character  of  Aeneas,  and  the  drift  and  scope  of  the  Aeneis  been 
misunderstood  by  that  great  majority  of  scholars,  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    Curious!  that  in  cases 
M  widely  removed  from  each  other  as  antipodes,  not  only  the 
subject-matter,  but  the  very  mode,  of  the  mistake  should  be 
the  same.     Will  men  never  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
religion  and  morality,  between  shadow  and  substance?  Must 
men's  minds  always,  like  a  reflecting  sheet  of  water,  turn  the 
landscape  topsy-turvy,  always  set  that  which  is  above,  below, 
and  that  which  is  below,  above  V  Men's  minds  have  always  done 
so,  and  I  doubt  not,  always  will.  Gross  however  as  the  mistake 
is,  it  is,  like  most  other  mistakes,  not  without  its  excuse.    The 
two  words  are  identically  the  same,  om  word  handed -down 
from  the  one  people  to  the  other.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
half- informed  scholai*  should  not  confound  the  pietas  of  Decius 
with  the  piett/  of  Wesley,   the  pitis  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  Aeneas  and  Antoninus  and  the  gods  and  the  Manes,  with 
the  piom  applied  in  later  times  by  his  coreligionists  to  the  jew, 
niahometan  or  christian  who  prostrates  himself  as  abject  in  the 
dust  before  the  god  or  gods  of  his  selection,  as  he  raises  high 
and  insolent  his  threatening  hand  against  the  rival  god  or  gods 
selected  by  his  neighbour.    The  mistake  is  excusable  in  the 
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and  (Politdani  epist.  lib.  12)  Bartolom.  Scala  Angelo  Politiancr' 
Buo:  '^Ille  (Alcides)  jussa  adibat  monstra;  tu  tibi  ea  confingiss,-^ 
instruisque  ut  superari  a  tc  queant/' 

iMPULERiT.  —  Cicer.  pro  Miloti.  Ed.  Lanib,  p.  557:  "nisL- 
cum   dii  immortales   in   earn   mentcm  impnlissent,   ut  homo 
efFoeminatus  fortissimum  virum  conarctur  occidere,  hodie  rem- 
publicam  nuUam  haberetis." 

LABORES.  —  aBXoo;.  Anacr.  1.  7: 

aOXou; 

HpoxXeou^ 

A  formal  comparison  of  Aeneas  to  Hercules  had  been  misplaced 
here  on  the  threshold  of  the  poem,  had  committed  the  poet  to  a 
race  for  glory  between  Aeneas  and  Hercules  all  through  his 
work ;  allusion  to  the  labors  of  Hercules  is  perfectly  apropos, 
and  the  more  graceful  because  not  forced  on  the  reader,  but 
only  placed  in  his  path  where  he  can  hardly  avoid  seeing  it. 
If  he  has  not  seen  it,  if  he  has  read  "regina  deum  tot  volvere 
casus,  tot  adire  labores  impulerit",  and  then  "tantaene  animis 
caelestibus  irae  V ! "  without  once  thinking  of  the  persecution  of 
Hercules  by  the  same  vindictive  goddess,  it  can  only  be  either 
because  "insignem  pietate  virum"  has  taken  him  farther  away 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  Hercules  than  was  intended  by 
the  author,  or  because  he  has  settled  down ,  with  the  gramma- 
rians, into  a  brown  study  of  the  grammar  of  "quo  numine  laeso, 
quidve  dolens?"  But  there  is,  although  the  poet  has  not 
committed  himself  to  it  by  an  express ,  formal  comparison  of 
Aeneas  to  Hercules  here  on  the  very  limen,  a  race  for  glory 
between  the  two  heroes  all  through  the  poem.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise?  They  are  both  heroes;  botli  of  the  highest 
race,  the  blood  of  Jove  supreme, 

(**ct  mi  genas  ab  Jove  summo"  says  Aoneas  in  express  compmrison  of 
himself  with  Alcides) 

the  mother  of  the  one  being  Alcmena,  breatliing  from  hair 
and  caerulean  eyelids  such  perfume  as  breathes  from  golden 
Aphrodite, 

Hesiod.  Scut,  ffercnl.  3, 

6uiffltTT)p  Xaoaao«4^XexTpufovo5, 
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Ti  pa  yuvaixcov  ^uXov  exaivuxo  OTjXuiepadiv 
siSeV  X£  pLEYcOsi  xe*  voov  -p.  [iiv  outi;  epiCe 
xatov,  a;  OvTjxat  OvrjTot;  texov  EuvrjOsiaai* 
TTj;  xat  OTZO  xprfity  ^Xe^apcov  t*  aTCO  xuavsatov 
Totov  arfi'  oiov  xs  noXu/puoou  Af  poStxv];, 

the  mother  of  the  other,  golden  Aphrodite  herself.  They  are 
both  great  travelers,  explorers  and  adventurers;  botli 
founders  of  cities;  both  institutors  of  ludi: 

Pind.  Nem.  10,  32,  ed.  Dissen, 

u:raxov  S'soyEV  TTiaa 

IlpoxXeo;  X£6(JL0V' 

Diod.  Sicnl.  4.  14:  xsXcaa^  de  (Hercules)  xouxov  xov  aOXov,  t&v  OXu(a- 

moxov  0^(0 va  auveTrr,a«TO.  Aen.  5.  39S, 

"Hnne  morem,  hos  cursiu,  atque  baec  corUmfnA,  primas 
ABCAnloR,  longiun  maris  tiuom  cingeret  Albam, 
retolit,  et  priHCo«  docalt  celebnire  Latlnof, 
quo  puer  ipse  modo,  lecam  quo  Tro'i'a  pabes, 
Albani  docaere  saos:  bine  maxima  porro 
adceplt  Roma,  et  patriam  serravit  bonorem ; 
Trojaque  nanc  paeri,  Trojanom  dicitar  agmen. 
bac  eelebrata  ieuiu  sancto  certamina  patri." 

botli  9  forefathers  of  a  long  and  mighty  line  of  descendants, 
named  after  them  respectively  Heraclidae  and  Aeneadae ;  both^ 
persecuted  by  Juno,  who  has  one  common  ground  of  antipathy 
tcf  botliy  viz.  descent  from  rivals  of  her  own,  from  the  wrong 
side  of  Jupiter's  bed ;  they  both  visit  Hades  alive,  and  return 
from  it  no  hair  the  worse ;  they  are  both  translated  to  heaven, 

parallelism  acknowledged  and  testified-to  even  by  the  scoffer: 
"alter  aqnis,  alter  flammis  ad  tidera  missus** 

bothf  adored  as  gods: 

Liv.  1.  7.  **Sacra  diis  aliis  Albano  ritu;  Qrmeco,  Herculi,  nt  ab  Evan- 
dro  institnta  erant,  facit  (Romulos)."  Aen,  8.  268, 

**Ez  iUo  calebratuH  bonos,  laelique  minores 
servavere  diem,  primuKt|ae  Potitius  auctor, 
et  domus  Herculci  curttos  Pluaria  sacri. 
hauc  aram  lucu  statuit,  quae  maxuma  semper 
dicetur  nobis,  et  erit  (|uae  maxuma  sempor. 
quare  agite,  o  juvenes ,  tantarum  in  munere  landum 
clugite  fronde  comas,  et  pocula  porgite  dextrin, 
commnnemque  vooato  deuni,  et  date  vina  volentes." 

12,  194, 
*'  Indlgetem  Aenean  mcIs  ipsa  et  scire  fkteris 
deberi  caelo,  fatisque  ad  sidera  toUI." 
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Juno  in  the  long  run  making- up  her  quarrel  with  both«  — 
giving  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage  to  Hercules: 

Senec.  Octavia,  210: 

"Deuii  Alcidefl  poMidet  IlcUen 
noc  Junonis  jam  timet  iras" 

and  entering  into  solemn  eonvenant  witli  Jupiter  not  to  per- 
secute eitlier  Aeneas  or  his  Trojans  any  more : 

12,  838: 

"nine  genus  Auionio  mixtam  qaod  sanguine^surget, 
supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  videbis ; 
nee  gens  ulla  tuos  aeque  eolebrabit  honores. 
Adnuit  his  Juno  ot  mentem  laetata  reiorsH. 
Interea  excedit  caelo  nubemque  reliquit.*' 

they  both  visit  Pallanteum  and  are  entertained  by  Evander, 
who  in  good,  set  terras  invites  Aeneas  to  condescend  to  that 
hospitality  which  Hercules  had  not  disdained :  8.  303, 

^^Haec,  inquit,  limina  victor 
Alcidcs  Sttbiit,  haec  ilium  regia  cepit. 
Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dig^um 
finge  deo,  rebusque  veni  non  asper  cgenis 

(qaoque :  as  well  as  Hercules). 

Dixit  et  mngnsti  snbtcr  fastigia  tecti 
ingentem  Aenean  dux  it,  stratisque  locavit 
efTultuin  foliis  et  pelle  Libystidis  ursae. 
Nox  ruit  et  foseis  tellurem  amplcetitur  alis." 

where(?  who  is  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  discern,  beyond  ingens 
Aeneas  in  his  bear  s  skin ,  ingens  Hercules  himself  in  his  lion's 
skin,  stretched  on  his  bed  of  leaves  asleep  in  the  same  com- 
fortable quarters?  nay,  so  full  is  our  author  of  tliis  famous 
object  of  Juno's  enmity,  that  Hercules  makes  his  appearance 
at  every  turn,  even  where  he  is  least  to  be  expected.  Entellus's 
(5.410) 

''Quid  si  quis  caestns  ipsius  et  Herculis  arma 
vidisset  tristcmqae  hoc  ipso  in  littore  pugnam?'* 

is  not  less  a  surprize  to  the  reader,  who  is  thinking  of  any  thing 
but  Hercules ,  than  it  is  an  underhand  compliment  to  Aeneas, 
president  of  the  games,  the  battle  spoken -of  being  the  famous 
battle  in  which  Hercules^  the  prototype  of  Aeneas,  had  beaten 
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Eryx  the  patron  god  of  Entellus  who  was  to  be  victor  in  the 
then  impending  fight   If  the  victory  of  Entellus  was  a  compli- 
ment which  could  not  well  be  avoided  to  the  Sicilian  host,  it 
was,  with  our  author's  usual  inimitable  tact,  softened  both  to 
Aeneas  and  his  companions  by  the  sweet  recollection  of  that 
greater  battle  in  which  even  the  god  and  patron  of  the  present 
nctor  had  been  defeated  by  him  whose  equal  and  near  relative 
Aeneas  claimed  to  be : 

^*Quid  Theftea,  magnnm 
quid  xnemorem  Alciden  ?  et  mi  (i^eniis  ab  Jove  summo/* 

and  against  whom  it  was  a  glory  to  the  Sicilian  to  have  entered 
the  lists,  to  have  so  much  as  stood-up  at  all:  5.  414, 

**Fns  magnum  Alciden  contra  sletit." 

Compare  Ovid.  9.  5.   (Achelous,  of  his  own  contest  with  the  same 

Alcides): 

"Nee  tarn 
tarpe  fuit  vinoi,  quam  coufcendiMo  decorum  est." 

As  little  do  we  expect  Alcides  at  6.  801 ,  the  subject  being  the 
military  expeditions  of  Augustus,  yet  nothing  could  be  more 
correct,  or  in  more  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  plan  and 
system  of  the  work,  than  this  compliment  to  Augustus,  at  the 
expense  not  only  of  Hercules,  prototype  of  Aeneas,  but  of 
Aeneas,  prefigurer  of  Augustus,  it  being  the  part  alike  of  pro- 
totype and  prefigurer  to  yield  the  foremost  ground  to  him,  for 
whose  sake  alone  either  is  brought  on  the  tapis.  In  like  manner 
Alcides  is  perhaps  the  last  of  all  the  gods  to  whom  we  should 
a-priori  expect  Pallas  to  address  his  prayer  at  the  moment  he 
flings  his  spear  at  Tumus,  yet  Alcides  is  the  very  god  who 
occurs  to  Virgil  as  the  most  proper,  tlie  reason  assigned  being 
not  that  Alcides  was  himself  always  invictus  and  victor,  but 
that  Alcides  had  been  his  father's  guest,  had  dined  at  the  table 
of  Evanderi.lO.  460, 

*'Per  patris  hospitium  et  mensas  quas  advena  adisti 
te  precor,  Alcide/' 

this  is  the  reason  assigned  —  the  reason  for  the  reader  -  but 
there  is  another  reason  in  the  back  ground^  the  poefs  special 
reason ,  which  only  appears  later,  and  not  to  every  reader,  viz. 
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that  Pallas y  left  in  die  lurch  by  the  God  Hercules,  guest    of 
Evander: 

^'Audiit  Alcldcs  Javenem,  mafniQmqve  «ab  imo 
corde  prcmit  goniitam,  lacrinaAquo  cffundit  iiutneA.,** 

may  be  avenged,  both  on  the  spot: 

*'Proxima  quaeqiie  motit  gladio  latninque  per  agnien 
ardonn  limltom  agit  ferro,  te,  Turne,  Kuperhnm 
caedo  nova  qnaerens,*' 

and  ultimately: 

.    .    "Pallaa  to  hoc  vulnero,  Pallaa 
Immolat  et  j>oanain  scelerato  ex  sanguiDe  •umiO* 

by  the  second,  not  yet  deified  HerciJes,  no-less  guest  of  Evand^^> 
and  inspired  with  the  very  feeling,  the  guest's  obligation,  wit^ 
which  Pallas  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  god  wbo»^ 
place  the  second  Hercules,  also  guest  of  Evander,  came  but-^" 
moment  too  late  to  fill : 

.    .    "Pallaii,  Kvandor,  in  ipaiH 
omnia  sunt  ocaliA,  menKae  qiuui  advena  primaa 
tunc  adiit  doxtraeqao  datac,"    .    .    . 

where  wc  have  not  only  tlie  sentiment,  but  almost  the  very  words,  ofT 
Pallas  adressinfi^  the  god  Hercules : 

"Per  patris  hospitinm  et  nionHas  i|uaa  advena  adisti^' 

Still  further,  if  Hercules  has  his  contest  with  the  Stymphalides 
aves  „quae  alumnae  Martis  fuisso  dicuntur,  quae  hoc  periculum 
regionibus  inrogabant,  quod  cum  essent  plurimae  volantes, 
tantum  plumarum  stercorumque  de  se  emittebant  ut  homines 
et  animalia  necarent,  agros  et  semiua  omnia  cooperirent"  (Serv. 
ad.  8. 300),  Aeneas  has  his  with  the  Harpies,  than  whom  (3. 214) 

"tristius  baud  .  .  .  monstnim,  ncc  saevior  ulla 
pestis  et  ira  denm  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis. 
Virginei  volncrum  vultus,  foedissima  vontris 
proluvies,  uncaetpic  manus  et  pallida  semper 
ora  fame." 

if  Hippolyta,  virgin  queen  of  the  Amazons,  is  defeated  in  battle  and 
has  her  girdle  carried  -  off  in  triumph  by  an  invading  Hercules, 
Camilla,  virgin  queen  of  the  Volsci,  is  defeated  and  falls  in 
battle  in  defence  of  her  native  land  against  an  intruding  Aeneas 
and  his  Trojan  crew,  if  Hercules,  during  a  temporary  lying-to 
of  the  Argo  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  takes  bow  and  arrows  in 
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hand  and  goes  ashore  and  into  the  woods  to  kill  game  for  self 
and  brother  Argonauts  (who  by  the  by,  having  obtained  a  fair 
wind,  rather  ungenerously  sail-off  without  him), 

Orphic.  Argon.  640^ 

ApYocvOou  xorec^atve  ^OuvxotteXoi  xe  xoXcovou. 
HpoxXfT^;  S'tpctiYet'  av'  uXiQevTot;  evouXou;, 

o^pa  x£  OnjpT^aatTo,  liopai  8'e;:i  Soprcov  £xaupoi( 
7)  9ua;,  7)  sopxiv  xspaT)V,  1)  otypiov  aiYoe. 

Aeneas  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa  forthwith  applies  his 
skill  m  archery  in  the  same  praiseworthy  manner,  and  not  only 
is  not  left  behind  by  his  comrades,  but  kills  one  after  another 
no  legs  than  seven  huge  head  of  deer,  and,  with  the  help  of  his 
Wbearer  Achates,  carries  them  home  to  the  port  and  his  half- 
starved  comrades : 

"Mec  prias  abslstlt,  qiiam  septem  ingentia  rictor 
eorpora  tuadmi  bmmi,  et  namrnvm  cum  naTibns  aeqiut. 
Bine  portuin  p^tft,  et  •ocios  parUtur  in  omnM.*' 

if  Hercules  exhibits  his  brute  strength  by  supporting  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders  for  a  day,  Aeneas  exhibits  the  tenderness  and 
kindlmess  of  his  heart  by  taking  on  his  shoulders  and  carrying 
away  by  night  safe  to  the  mountains,  through  the  enenly's  midst 
and  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  not  only  his  own  and  aged 
father's  household  gods,  but  his  aged  father  himself,  and  ddii- 
berately  dons  the  lion's  skin  for  the  occasion,  J2. 717: 

*  *Til  gtoitor  cape  aacra  inann  patrioaqoe  penatea. 
Me,  bello  e  tanto  dfgreasimi  et  caede  recently 
attreetare  nefaa,  doi|^  me  flvmiae  tIto 
ablnero. 

Haec  fktna  laloa  linmeroa  mibjectaque  colla 
reate  aaper,  falviqne  insternor  pelle  leoDiat 
succedoqae  oneri.** 

I 

Ovid.  Met,  13,  624, 

"sacra  et  aacra  altera  patretn 
fert  baneria,  venerabile  oniu,  Cytberelua  heres.** 

if  Hercules  buries  his  friend  Pholns ,  the  centaur,  at  the  foot  of 
a  moontain  which,  called  Pholoe  after  him,  perpetuates  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  ages : 

Dlod.  Sical.  BibUoth.  Hiti.  4.  12:   iBiov  5s  xi  (JuvePt)  r.zpi  xov  llpoxXsou; 
9«Xov  xov  cii¥a{i«^opL£voy  4>oXi}y.   ouro^  "fop  ^  X7)v  CM'^t^ziat:^  Ooeirrbiv 

HVJIKT,  ABIBIDBA,  TOL.  1.  13 
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tou(  7:fir:a>xotac  K£Viaupou(,  xai  ^o^  £x  xivo(  fi^aifcuVf  u7k»  ti^c 
ctcXtjyt]  ,  xai  TO  Tpaujxa  eycov  aviatov  CTeXguTTiaev  ov  HpoxXi^c  pteYoXo-^ 
TcpETTw;  EOa<|/Ev  uTco  TO  opo?  ,  0  (JttjXtj;  EvSofoo  Ygyovg  xpstxTov.    4h>Xoii 
yap  ovo{ifle2^Eyov ,  8ia  ttj;  0{xb>vu(xta;  {ir|VUEi  tov  xa^EVTa ,  xai  ou  8i*  cjn— 

Aeneas  buries  his  friend  Misenus,  the  trumpeter,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain ;  which,  called  Misenus  after  him,  perpetuates  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  ages,  6.  232: 

"At  pius  Aeneas  ingenti  mole  flepulcrnm 
imponit,  saaque  arma  vlro ,  remamqne,  tnbamqne, 
monte  aab  aSrio,  qui  nunc  MIsenas  ab  illo 
dieltar,  aetemamqne  tenet  per  saecula  nomen.** 

nor  to  any  one  who  recollects  the  flight  of  Hector  before 
Achilles,  or  of  Tumus  before  Aeneas  himself,  will  the  flight  of 
the  latter  before  the  giant  Cyclops  take  away  much  froni  the 
parellelism  between  Aeneas's  adventure  with  cannibal  Poly- 
phemus and  the  adventure  of  Hercules  with  cannibal  Cacus. 
as  little  to  any  one  acquainted  with  ancient  morals  and  who 
calls  to  mind  how  much  more  honorable  in  heroic  times  was 
exploit  by  fair  and  open  day  than  exploit  shrouded  in  the 
darkness  of  the  thievish  night,  .9. 150: 

'^tenebras  et  Inertia  ftirta 
Palladif,  eaetit  aninmae  custodibtu  arob, 
ne  timeantf  nee  eqni  caeca  condemur  in  alvo. 
lace  palam  eertam  est  igni  cirenmdare  mnros." 

will  the  broad -day  escapade  of  Aeneas  and  Dido  in  the  cave 
not  stand  forth  in  advantageous  contrast  with  the  secumbere 
in  the  cave,  all  night  long,  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Omphale 
wearing  the  lion's  skin  and  Hercults  the  petticoats,  and  still 
less  to  any  one  at  all  versed  in  the  heroic  duelling -code  will 
the  killing  of  Turnus  by  Aeneas  appear  a  less  magnanimous 
and  memorable  deed  than  the  killing  of  Cycnus  by  Hercules 
either  because  Aeneas  was  equipped  in  a  complete  suit  while 
Hercules  had  but  three  odd  pieces,  of  impenetrable  celestial 
armour,  or  because  while  the  Vulcanian  embossings  of  the  shield 
of  Hercules  were  emblematic  and  historic,  and  occupied  in  their 
description  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  verses  or 
fully  one  third  of  Hesiod's  poem,  the  Vulcanian  embossings  of 
Aeneas's  shield  were  of  mere  prophetic  visions  of  the  future 
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glories  of  tho  Aeneadae^  wholly  unintelligible  at  the  time  either 
to  Aeneas  or  any  one  else,  and  occupying  no  more  than  one 
hundred  verses^  or  scarce  one  seventieth  part  of  the  poem  of 
Vii^.    Nay  —  crown  and  acme  of  the  parallel,  last  finishing 
touch  of  the  marble  before  tho  model  is  put  out  of  sight  —  when 
Aeneas,  following  tho  example  of  Hercules,  visits  Hades,  and 
Charon  reminded,  at  first  glimpse  of  him  and  even  before  he 
has  approached  the  boat,  of  his  prototype  and  the  violence 
committed  by  his  prototype  in  the  domains  of  Dis,  demurs  to 
admit  him  on  board,  the  Sibyl  comes  forward  to  explain  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  bo  apprehended  here  (hie),  i.  e.  from  this 
visitor,  a  man  of  so  great  tenderness  of  heart  (''tan  tae  pietatis'')  as 
to  brave  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  descent  to  Hades  in 
order  to  see  once  more  and  speak  with  his  deceased  parent  — 
that  very  point  of  difference  between  Aeneas  and  Hercules 
just  now  insisted-on  with  so  much  effect  and  so  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Juno,  whose  persecution  of  the  second  Her- 
cules was  even  less  excusable  than  her  persecution  of  the  first, 
in  as  much  as  it  was  the  persecution  not  of  a  coarse,  rude,  iron- 
hearted,  inflexible  man:.Tzetzes,  AtUehanh,  21y 

but  of  a  man  of  the  tenderest,  gentlest  disposition,  ^'insignem 
pietate  virum".  Therefore  the  question,  at  once,  and  exclam- 
ation: '^antaene  animis  caelestibus  irae?!"  She  might  have 
been  angry  at  Hercules,  but  how  could  she  be  angry  at  Aeneas !? 
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15. 

TANTAENE  ANIMI8  CAELESTIBUS  IBAE 


VA£.  LBCT. 

Irae  I  OI.  Serv.  ed.  Lion  <  ^'  tantakne  quasi  exclamatio  est  mirantis  .... 
nonnulli  taktaeke  legunt  at  interrogatio  sit");  Hejne;  Bruack; 
Wakef.-,  Wagn.  (1832). 

iRAE?  Ill  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  I.  H.  Voss,  Thiel,  Jahn,  Gossrau, 
Wagn.  (1861) ;  Ladew.  \  Ribb. ;  Coningt. ; 


Very  pliunly  a  question ,  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  an 
exclamation.  Very  plainly  an  exclamation^  but  not  the  lees  on 
that  account  a  question;  in  other  words ^  a  question  which  is 
exclaimed  y  not  asked  —  not  proposed  for  the  purj)oae  of  being 
answered  —  an  exclamatory  question,  as  it  may  be  called,  or 
an  interrogative  exclamation^  exacdy  corresponding  to  the  Is 
U  possible?!  with  which  we  are  so  apt  to  greet  alarming  newv 
even  when  it  arrives  by  letter,  and  no  one  is  near  to  hear  and 
answer,  and  not  curiosity  or  desire  to  know  whether  the  thing 
be  or  be  not  possible  (for  we  know  but  too  well  the  possibility) 
has  prompted  the  expression.  Regarded  as  a  question  the  worda 
have  never  yet  received  a  satisfactory  answer;  regarded  as  an 
exclamation  are  as  apropos  at  the  present  day  as  they  were  the 
day  they  were  uttered,  and  no  matter  in  which  light  regarded, 
or  whether  in  both  lights  at  once,  arc  likely  to  afford  to  the 
poets  and  romance-writers  of  the  next  two  thousand  years  as 
fertile  a  theme,  as  they  have  afforded  to  their  predecessors 
for  the  last.  Of  our  author's  own  not  only  inability  to  loose, 
but  want  of  courage  to  cut,  the  Gordian  knot :  of  gods  subject 
to  human  passions,  and  the  best  men  worse  treated  by  heaven 
than  the  worst,  we  need  no  further  evidence  than  the  re-present- 
ation, at  the  distance  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
verses  from  the  end  of  the  poem,  of  the  identical  nodus  here 
presented  in  the  fifteenth  verse  from  the  beginning.  12.  830: 
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"£s  germana  Jovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles ; 
irarum  tantos  vol  vis  sub  pectore  fluctus?" 

There  is  a  precisely  similar  exclamatory  question^   or  inter- 
rogative  exclamation^  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Book : 

**Qais  novus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes?! 
Qaem  sese  ore  fereos?!  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis?!" 

where  Dido  as  little  expects  or  receives  an  answer  from  her 
sister,  as  Virgil  in  our  text  little  expects  or  receives  an  answer 
from  his  auditor  or  reader. 

The  imitations   of  our  text  are  all  in  the  exclamatory 

question,  or  compound  of  question  and  exclamation:  Milton, 

Par.  Lost,  6.  788, 

*'in  heavenly  breasts  could  such  perverseiiess  dwell?!" 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  lock,  1. 12: 

"and  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  V ! " 

Boileau,  Ltdrin,  1, 12: 

"tant  de  fiel  entre-t-ii  dans  Tame  des  devots?!'* 

Amimis  caelestibus;  minds  of  celestials,  with  a  special 
reference  to  Jimo;  minds  of  celestials,  of  whom  Juno  is  one; 
exactly  as  7.  432 : 

*'Caelestum  vis  magna  jubet."     .     .     . 

power  of  celestials y  with  a  special  reference  to  Juno ;  power 
of  celestials  y  of  whom  Juno  is  one.  The  general  animis  cae- 
lestibus is  less  invidious  than  a  second  direct  and  explicit 
reference  to  Juno  as  the  angry  one  had  been,  exactly  as  the 
general  "Caelestum  vis  magna  jubet",  is  more  authoritative 
than  a  second  reference  to  Juno  specially  as  the  authoress  of 
the  command.   See  Rem.  7.  432. 

StabiU  Pezztni,  at  Cavaleggieri ,  Livomo,  Jan,  12.  1867, 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkey ,  Ireland,  Dec.  26,  1872. 
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Since  tlio  jiublication  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Aencidea  the 
author  lias  died,  liis  death  liaving  been,  apparently,  acceleratot  by 
the  doatli  of  his  dauj^hter,  Katliarhie  Olivia,  his  fellow  labourer 
and  only  cliild.  ir(\  however,  left  to  trustees  the  publication  of 
th<»  rrniaininj;.  and  by  far  the  larger,  jtortion  f)f  the  work,  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  furtiinattdy  conifdete:  and  to  one  of  those 
triistcf's,  Jfilm  Fletcher  Davics,  tlic  author  specially  and  confidently 
entrusted  the  su[ierintpnd«'ncc  <»f  the  literary  part  of  the  work. 

iKi.Kis    Iii)i)i;K.  Dm.kkv   (1km:lam»). 
.Fune,   1S77. 
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"Es  germana  lovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles; 
irarum  tantos  vol  vis  sub  peotore  fluchis?" 

There  is  a  precisely  similar  exclamatory  question,  or  inter- 
rogative exclamation,  in  the  beginning  of  the  foui-th  Book: 

"  Quis  novus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospesVI 
Quern  sese  ore  ferensV!  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis?! " 

where  Dido  as  little  expects  or  receives  an  answer  from  her 
sister,  as  Virgil  in  our  text  little  expects  or  receives  an  answer 
from  his  auditor  or  reader. 

The  imitations  of  our  text  are  all  in  tiie  (\\claniatorv 
([uestion,  or  compound  of  question  and  exclamation:  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  (L   788, 

''  in  heavenly  breasts  could  such  pcrvcrseness  dwell  VI  " 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  lock,  1.  12: 

"  and  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  ?  I " 
Boileau,  Lulriv,  1.  12: 

*•  tant  de  liel  entro-t-il  dans  riime  des  devots?!" 

Animis  (  aklkstiiu.'s;  ffffH(h  of  crlrstiftls ,  witli  a  special 
reference  to  Juno;  mi  nits  of  rctrstiats,  of  whom  Juno  is  one: 
rxactlv  as  7.  AiVl: 

"  Caelo&tum  vis  magna  iubet."     .     .     . 

poircr  of  rrlrstiafs,  with  a  special  n^feronc**  t«>  rluno:  innrcr 
of  cetrstiats,  of  whom  Juno  is  one.  Th(^  irencral  ammis  tak- 
i.p^TiBi's  is  less  invidious  than  a  sectnKl  direct  and  explicit 
reference  to  Juno  as  the  an":rv  one  had  betMi,  axactiv  as  the 
^^eneral  **Caelestum  vis  magna  iuhet''  is  more  autlioritative 
than  a  second  reference  to  Juno  special ly  as  the  authoress  of 
the  command.     Scm^  Rem.  7.  432. 

Sf(ihiie  /V;a////,  a/    ('nmlryijirri.   Ijirnrnn,  Jan.   12.  iSfiT, 
Dnihnj   Lofffjr.   Dafkrt/,   Irrhw/,    Drr.  20.   /sTl'. 
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16. 

VRBS    ANTIQUA    FUIT 


FuiT,  wa^  once,  but  is  no  longer.  See  Bemark  on  "Fuimus 
Trees,  fiiit  Ilium,"  2.  825;  and  compare  "campos  ubi  Troia 
fuit,"  3.  11. 

The  sense  was  perceived  by  Servius,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  observation  (ed.  Lion):  "Earn  deleverat  Aemilius  Scipio.'' 


18. 

DIVES    OPUM 


Possessed  of  abundant  means;    in  easy,  affluent  circumstances; 
not  labouring  for  subsistence. 

The  epithet  is  no  less  applicable  to  Carthage  a  parte  post,  or 
looked-back-upon  as  it  is  here  looked-back-upon.  after  its  de- 
struction by  the  Komans,  than  is  the  almost  opposite  epithet 
facilem  victu,  applied,  verse  44J),  to  its  inhabitants,  a  parte 
ante,  or  before  the  settlement  of  the  for-ages-struggling,  simple- 
living  colony.  See  Rem.  on  ''facilem  victu,*'  verse  440.  Com- 
pare Georf/.  2.  408:  ''dives  opum  variariim,''  possessing  a  va- 
riety of  resources.  The  exact  opposite  of  dives  opum  is, 
however,  not  facilis  victu,  simple  in  their  living,  but  nudus 
opum — bare  of  the  means  of  living,  ill  supplied  with  the  com- 
modities of  life — applied  by  Silius,  14.  211,  to  Archimedes: 

*'  iiudus  opum  sod  cui  caelum  tcrracque  patcrent." 
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20. 

UIC    ILLIUS    AKM\ 
HIC    CURRUS    FUIT 


One  can  undei  stand  why  Neptune,  god  of  the  sea,  should  keep 
his  chariot  and  liorses  at  his  splendid  submarine  villa  near 
Aegae,  Horn.//.  IH.  20;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  p:uess  wliy  Juno, 
(jueen  of  heaven,  wife  of  Jove,  and  goddess  of  the  air,  should 
keep  not  only  her  eurrus  (chariot  and  horses:  see  Rem.), 
but  hor  arma  too,  in  so  out-of-the-way  a  place  as  Carthage:  *'Est 
in  secessu  longo  locus."  Instead,  however,  of  entering  on  an  in- 
(juiry  which,  curious  and  edifying  though  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  might  cost  much  time  and  trouble.  1  shall  content  myself,  and 
I  hope  my  readt»r  too,  with  the  observation  ({)erhaps  less  irrelevant 
than  it  may  seem  at  tii'st  sight),  that  both  sorts  of  equipjuents, 
arma  as  well  as  currus,  were  bv  their  inventors — for  reasons  no 
doubt  sufficiently  clear  and  convincing  to  them,  however  obscure 
tt»  us — consecrated  neither  to  Pallas  nor  Mars,  nor  (^ven  to  Jove, 
but  to  this  same  wife  of  Jove,  queen  of  heaven  and  goddess  of 
the  air:— Hy gin.   Fah.  2  74: 

"Phoroueus.  luarhi  filius.  anna  iunoni  primus  I'ecit.  qui  ob  earn  caussain 
j'rimus  regnandi  potostatoin  habuit." 

Ca.ssiodtuus,  V(U'.  7.  IS  (Theodoric's  circular  to  his  manufacturei's 
i»f  arms): 

"Opus  [rix.  anna]  ipunl  niurtem  generat  et  salutein,  interitus  poccantium, 
custodia  bonoruni ,  <'ontra  iinprobos  necessariuui  semper  auxilium.  Hoc 
primum  Phoroueus  luiioui  dicitur  obtulisso.  ut  inv**ntum  suum  uumiiiis,  ut 
putabat,  auspicio  coiiscciaR't." 

TertuU.  de  Specfac.  c.  ix.: 

*'Si  vero  Troehilus  Argivus  aiu'tor  est  cuitus,  [>rimo  luuoni  id  opus  suum 
dedicavit." 
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u  1. 


.    H0('    KECJNUM    DEA    tiENTlHrs    ESSE 
lAM    Tl'M    TEXDirgiE    FOVCTQUE 


"Tkndit:  contendit^  allaborat,  opcram  dat.  Fovktquk  pro  vulgari  studet; 
foret  hoc,  hanc  rem,  hoc  consilium,  animo  et  cogitatione,"  Heyne. 

.    .     .     ''dass  hier  Oberschaft  throne  don  Volkern 
schon  jetzo  strobt  sie  und  hogt  sic,"  Voss. 

.  .  .  .  ''ncque  forere  sic  dictum,  ut  aliquid  secum  reputare,  volvere 
cum  animo  significet.  sine  exemplo  est.  Nonnc  vero  ad  cupiditatis  et 
studii  notionem  iccte  additur  acris  atque  intontao  cogitationis,  ut  luno  non 
solum  illud  cuj)ivisse,  sed  etiam  perpetuo  in  corde  volutassc  dicatur,"  Dietscb 
{Theohg.y  p.  18), 

quoting  as  an  example  of  such  use  of  the  word  fovere  (viz.  as 
equivalent  to  reputare,  volvere  cum  animo)  Plaut.  Bacch. 
1076: 

*^quam  magis  in  pectore  meo  foveo,  quas  mens  filius  turbas  turbet, 
(juam  s(.»  ad  vitam,  et  quos  ad  mori?s  praecipitem  iiiscitus  capessat, 
magis  curae  est,  magisquo  adfurmido,  ne  is  ])eroat  ueu  corrumpatur." 

That  all  three  comiuentatoi's  are  wrong,  and  that  the  structure 

is:    TENDITvUE     FOVETf^l'E    HOC    KhXiM'M    ESSE    KECiXUM    GEXTJIJUS,    i.    C. 

hoc  mjuuuK  ut  fiat  rapnini  grntityus,  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
bv  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  45: 

"[joeniteat  quod  non  fovi  [af.  foveo |  (.'arthagiiiis  aives; 
cum  mea  sint  illo  currus  et  anna  hx'O."; 

and  still  more  clearly    by  Prudentius,  rotftra  ^ff}NfN.   2,  498: 

**ot  quam  subieetis  dominain  doa  goniibus  esse, 
si  qua  fata  sinaiit,  iam  tuin  tenditque  fovetquo. 
iussit  Komuleis  addietim  vivcre  frenis.", 

(th(»  latter  presenting  us  (Oh,  most  rare  and  extraordinary!) 
with  the  very  evolution,  the  very  parsing  of  the  Virgilian 
sentence -compare  vei*se  2Jsr): 

.    .    .     •'mecumque  fovebit 
Komaiios  renim  domiuos  geutemquo  togatam."); 
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also  by  Nonius's  (luutation  of  this  very  passage  a.s  proof  that 
fovere  is  equivalent  to  niitrire,  provehere,  as  well  as  by 
Tacit.  Hist,  1.  13: 

'^Hi  discordes,  ct  rebus  minoribus  sibi  quisque  tendentes,  circa  consilium 
elegcndi  successoris  in  duas  factiones  scindcbantur.  Vinius  pro  M.  Othone; 
Laco  atque  Icelus  consensu  non  tarn  unum  aliquem  fovebant,  quam  alium.", 

^'Iiere  we  have  the  same  tend  ere  and  the  same  fovere  used 
independently  of  each  other,  and  according  to  their  respective 
powers,  not  as  in  our  text,  harnessed  together  under  the  same 
vote. 

Fovi-rr,  nurses,  cares,  takes  care  of,  cherishes;  Gr.  kouilci. 
L>€L  24.  251: 

^*  or   ukv  tifttyi'j^'   •/}•   tii'iiz  t-rtx    or   f?f   xouiUi'l 

Val.  Flacc\  2.  89: 

.     .     .     '•ruet  ille  [VulcanusJ  polo  noctcmquc  diemque 
turbinis  in  morem,  I^emni  cum  litore  tandem 
insonuit;  vox  inde  ropens  ut  perculit  urbem, 
acclinem  scopulo  inveniunt,  miserentque  fovent(iue 
altornos  aegro  cuuctaiitem  poplite  grossus." 

TK\Dn\»UK  FovCTt^uE. — Thc  junction  of  one  verb  in  a  transitive 
and  another  in  an  intransitive  sense,  with  a  common  object, 
iii  illogical;  and  however  frequent  in  writers  of  the  first  class, 
is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  allowable?  liberty,  but  as  a  defect 
of  style,  its  effect  being  always,  it'  1  may  so  say,  to  give  the 
reader  a  jolt — to  throw  him  out  of  the  saddle.  Had  his 
measure  permitted  him,  our  autlior  would  no  doubt  liavc  said 
with  Iiivy,  "alitque  fovetciuo;"  Liv.  42,  11:  '*Itaquo  Persea, 
liereditarium  a  ptUre  relictum  bellum,  et  simul  cum  imperio 
traditum,  iamiam  prinmm  |(Jy.?  iam  primumj  alere  ac  fovere 
omnibus  consiliis." 

Silius\s  "optavit,"  1.  26: 

"hie  Iimo,  ante  Argos  (sic  credidit  alta  vetiistas), 
ante  Agameninoncam  gratissima  tcota  Myconen, 
opta^^t  profugis  aeternam  condore  gontein.", 

had  btvn  too  passive,  weak  and  languid. 
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22. 


JAM    TUM 


"Idque  conatiir  [Iiino]  ox  (juo  constituta  primum  Carthago  est; 
nam  hoc  est  iam  tim." — La  Cerda.  No;  but  alreadv,  at  the 
timo  we  are  speaking  of,  at  th<»  time  our  story  begins,  at  that 
ancient  time  indicated  by  the  word  primus,  vei-se  5,  that 
ancient  time  wh«'n  Aeneas  **Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque 
venit  litiira,"  even  then,  so  long  ago,  Juno  had  already  taken 
Carthage  under  her  protection. 

Had  Juno,  at  the  time  of  tlie  Trcjan  expedition  to  Italy, 
not  yet  taken  Carthage^  under  her  protection,  that  expedition 
would  have  given  her  no  more  uneasiness  than  might  have 
arisen  from  its  being  the  expedition  of  a  people  against  whom 
she  had  an  old  grudge,  and  whom  she  might  tlierefore  be  sorry 
to  see  on  thcMr  way  to  found  a  great  empire,  fated,  as  she  had 
heard,  to  become  the  mistress  nf  the  world:  but  having  already, 
even  then,  iam  tlm,  taken  Cartilage  under  her  protection,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  (|ueen  of  the  nations,  the  expedition  of 
the  Trojans,  a  people  destined,  as  it  was  reported,  to  occupy  the 
very  position  she  had  designed  for  her  protegee,  filled  her  with 
alarm,  and  she  set  herself  to  oppose  it  by  (^very  means  in  her 
power.     Compare  Ovid,  lie  mid.  Ifl.   77  (Paris  to  Helen): 

"sod  taiiKMi  ex  illis  iam  turn  magis  una  placeKit,'' 

already,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  at  tht^  time  at  which  my 
storv  commences. 
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23-26. 

PKOOENIEM    SKI)    KMM    THOIANO    A   SAN'OUIXE   Dl'CI 
AUDIEKAT    TYRIAS    OLIM    QUAK    VERTEKET    MirVS 
UINC   POPULUM    LATE   KEUEM    HELUX^VE   SUPEKUUM 
VENTURUM    EXCJDIO    LIBYA E   SIC    VOLVERE   PARCAS 


FAIi.  LKCT. 

VEKTKHKT  I  Rom.;  Mctl  :  Ver.  Ill  Douatus,  Venice  (1470);  Aldus 
(1514);  Pierius  (who  observes,  however:  ''Aiitiqui  ali<iiiot  codices 
KVKRTKRET  IcguDt,  quod  noiinulU  jiiuut  maiorem  prae  so  ferro  cona- 
tum."):  P.  Manut.;  D.  lleiiis. ;  N.  lleiiis.  (1670);  lleyae:  Brunck; 
Wakef. ;  Jahu;  AVagn.  (ed.  Tleyn.,  ed.  1861);  Siipfle;  Forb. ;  Ladow.; 
Haupt;  Gossrau;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 
0  Ft..  PaL  St.  Gall. 

E\'KRTERET. — This  reading,  quoted  by  Pierius  (see  above)  witliout  specifica- 
tion of  MS.,   has  certainly  arisen    from   the  misjunctiou  of  the  k  of 

QUAK    with    VF.RTERKT. 


•Jf)  (a). 

II    1    N    C 


3kol;  *'e\  hac  pn»^enie,"    wirli  Ht'vno,  WiiiKhnlirh,  mid  Thiol 
bnt'  ej'  boo  Tmiatio  saHguiiic,     rmnparu  verse  23S: 

-'oerte  hinc  Konianns  olim.  volveiitibus  annis, 
hino  fore  ductores,  revoi-aio  a  sanjiiiine  Touori," 

in  which  passage,  nut  only  exactly  similar  in  striieture  to  our 
text,  but  actually  containing  the  very  promise  of  which  Junn 
liad  heard  (AunrERAT),  hinc  is  explained  by  rev  oca  to  a  san- 
guine Teucri,  the  counterpart  of  the  tuoian«»  a  sanouink  of 
«»ur  text. 
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Pctr.  Apulhm.  ile  Exrid.   flii'rosol.  lib.   1   in  initio: 
,     .    .    "late  [irinceps  terrorum  Ronmia  tellus." 
Having  declared  in  tlio  words 


that  Jiinn  liiid  hojird  that  an  oflsprin^  (progeniew}  of  the  Troji 
blood  was  to  overturn  Carthage,  our  author  proceeds  to  expta 
in  the  words 


who  this  pnigciiies  was  to  be,  vjj;..  that  it  was  to  be  I'OitLi 

I.\TK      UVMYM      itKL1.0iJt'K     SVI-KKHl'M.  This      !R      thc      SOdpO      al 

iibject  of  the  soiitencc  iiinc — i.ehyai:,  wliich  is  therefore  i 
mere  taiitolo^^-,  as  it  lias  but  too  often  been  taken  I 
commentators  to  h<'  ("Hi  duo  [w,  2i)  et  26]  si  eximanti 
nihiloniinns  sensus  inti'fier  (.Tit,  sed  Virfriliufi  aniat  alii 
agens  exiiT  in  laudos  populi  Roman!,"  Sen'ius).  It  hi 
been  by  no  nu-ans  sufficient  to  say  that  an  oflwpring 
thf  Trojan  blnod  was  to  overhirn  Carthage.  Sudi  cnum;i 
tion  liail  been  too  meagrt',  had  altogether  failed  in  plncii 
before  tlic  eyes  of  the  reader  the  nature  of  tlie  progenies.  Tl 
progenies  might  iiuve  been,  or  mi.L'lit  not  have  been,  a  sing 
man.  a  etnninering  general;  might  liiive  been,  or  might  n 
have  been,  n  horde  of  barbarians.  It  was  necessary  to  pla 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  tliat  it  was  neither,  that  it  was  tl 
Roman  nation:  therefoi'O  the  i'oi'L-i,i:«  i,atk  i!h:iiKSi  belloqi 
sfeKniir.M- -words  than  wiiii-h  none  could  be  more  complime 
tary  to  the  prinee  and  people  tor  whom,  hi  the  first  instan( 
the  poet  was  writing,     lint   tiie  words  so  necessary  to  expla 
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^vhat  was  meant  by  progenies  could  not,  without  too  long  and 
eomplicated    a   structure   and    sentence,    be   added    directly   to 
I'RoiJKNiEM  itself.     A  second  sentence,   therefore,   became  neces- 
sary.   It  would,  however,  have  been  tame  and  prosaic  to  have 
ailded  this  explanatory  sentence  in  the  form  of  explanation ;  to 
have  said:  ^*and  she  had  heaid  that  this  progenies  was  to  be  a 
wide-ruling  and  martial  people.'*    Instead,   therefore,   of  such 
direct  explanation,  our  author  repeats  his  previous  enunciation 
in   a  varied  form.   Having  already  informed  us  that  a  progenies 
of  Trojan  blood  was  to  overturn  Carthage,  he  proceeds  to  inform 
^»s    that  a  wide-ruling  and  martial  people  was  to  overturn  Car- 
thage; and  so,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  fully  explains  and  sets 
l>^Pore   his   reader  what   he   means   by   prooeniem.       But   this 
second  enunciation  must  be  clear  and  distinct;  there  must  be  no 
^^ubt  in  the  mind  of  the  i*eader  that  the  porm.UM  late  re<5EM 
^^^ixoQUE  suPERnuM  is  the  very  progenies  just  spoken   of;   it 
^"^iist  be  so  connected,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Trojans,  and  on 
^he  other  hand  with  Carthage,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  possi- 
bility  of  doubt.     It   will  not  do  to  repeat  the  identical  words 
^iid  to  say:  "populum  a  Troiano  sanguine  late  regem  belloque 
superbum   versurum   Tyrias   arces;"    such   repetition   were   so 
niuch   of  a  repetition   as   to   weary  and  satiate;   another  word 
suggesting    troiano   a   sanouine    must    be    found    in    place    of 
Trolvno   a   sanouixe;    another    word    suggesting    verteret,    in 
place   of  verterct;    and    another   suggesting   tvrias  arces,   in 
place  of  tyrias  arces.     Hinc  answers  in  the  first  case,  ventu- 
UUM  ExciDio  in  the  second,   and  libyae  in  the  third:   and  thus 
ve  have  at  last — 

niNc  roruLiTM  late  reuem  HELLogrE  superhum 

VENTURITM   EXCIDIO    LIB  YAK, 

a  variation — if  I  may  apply  to  poetry  an  expression  almost  con- 
secrate to  music  -  of  the  theme 

I'KOOI-lNnSM   SKD    EMM   TROlANO    A    SAN(fUINE    DIUI 
AL'DIERAT   TYRIAS    OLIM    QUAE   VERTER>:T   ARCES. 

For  this  reason,  and   no   other,  viz.,  to  fill   up  and  complete 
tile   sense,    is   mxc — libyae   added    to   progf:niem — arces,    and 
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I  have  little  doubt  Tirgirs  admirers  will  not  deny  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  assigning  to  the  words  an  origin  so  much  more 
worthy  than  that  assigned  to  them  by  Servius.  Not  that 
Virgil  did  not  on  all  fitting  occasions  compliment  the  great 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins — 
that  he  did  so  I  have  admitted,  and  even  shown  sufficiently 
elsewhere;  not  that  he  docs  not  do  so  on  the  present  occasion — I 
admit  that  on  the  present  occasion,  too,  he  does  so;  but  I  insist 
against  Servius  that  he  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  so, 
does  not  write  the  lines  for  the  purpose,  but — an  explanation, 
a  development,  of  the  thought  dimly  and  insufficiently  expressed 
by  PROOENiEM  being  absolutely  necessary — makes,  with  his 
usual  tact,  such  necessary  explanation  (given  in  the  simplest, 
easiest,  most  natural,  and  unaffected  manner)  the  medium  of 
the  highest  compliment  could  possibly  be  paid  to  the  glorious 
past  of  his  country. 

Of  this  method  of  writing,  viz.,  by  theme  and  variation,  as 
I  have  just  called  it,  having  treated  at  length  on  the  occasion 
of  a  much  more  striking  example  of  it  (viz.,  at  verse  550),  I  shall 
only  observe  at  present  that  it  conciliates  for  the  style  the  advan- 
tages of  perspicuity,  vigour,  richness,  variety,  and  impressiveness: 
of  perspicuity,  because  a  number  of  short  sentences,  each  of  the 
simplest  possible  structure,  is  always  easier  to  follow  and  under- 
stand than  one  long  and  complex  sentence,  consisting  of  numer- 
ous members  connected  together  by  particles  and  relatives;  of 
vigour,  because  each  separate  short  sentence,  having  its  own 
separate  verb,  with  separate  subject  or  object,  or  both,  has  its 
own  special  determinate  action;  of  richness,  because  both  sub- 
ject and  object  of  each  short  sontence  has,  or  may  have,  its  own 
proper  predicate  or  predicates-  -a  thing  which  is  impossible  in 
the  long  sentence,  whore  lelative  pronouns  supply  the  place  of 
subjects  and  objects  to  all  the  clauses  after  the  first,  and  which, 
if  it  were  possible,  would  render  the  long  sentence  wearisome 
cm  account  of  its  very  '^moles,"  its  cunibei-some  fulness  and  rich- 
ness; of  variety,  because  an  independent  sentence,  in  which 
there  is  an  independent  co-ordinate  verb,  an  independent  sub- 
ject and  an  independent  object,  affords  a  better  opportunity  for 
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novelty — as  well  in  the  verb  as  in  subject  and  object— than  a 
long  sentence,  in  which  verbs,  subjects,  and  objects  are  all 
hampered  by  their  mutual  connexions  and  relations;  and  of 
impressiveness,  because  not  only  does  a  single  short  sentence  im- 
press in  a  more  lively  manner  than  a  long  one,  but  because  this 
already  and  in  itself  more  lively  impression  of  the  short  sentence 
is  repeated  and  redoubled  by  the  succeeding  short  sentences,  all 
having  the  same  ultimate  import. 

Had  this  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  composition, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  been  better  understood  by  commen- 
tators, we  should  neither  have  had  La  Cerda  accusing  the  pas- 
sage before  us  of  tautology,  and  Heyne  in  vain  attempting  to 
defend  it  from  that  charge,  nor  Heyne,  Wunderlich,  and  Thiol 
so  far  confounding  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  as  to 
represent  the  populum  spoken  of  in  the  second  sentence  to  be  the 
progeny  of  the  progeny  spoken  of  in  the  first. 

Had  this  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  composition  been 
more  strictly  adhered  to  by  our  author  himself,  whe  should  have 
had  fewer  anacolutJia  in  his  writings;  fewer  confessions  of  his 
inability  to  extricate  himself  from  liis  own  web,  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  complicated  sentence  on  which  he  had  unhappily 
ventured;  fewer  "lUe  ego  ....  at  nunc;''  fewer  "Id  metuens 
....  His  accensa  super;''  fewer  *'cum  lupitor  aethere  summo 
....  sic  vertice  caeli  Constitit;"  fewer  "Hie  vero  ingentem  pug* 
nam  ....  Sic  Martem  indomitum  ....  Cemimus;''  fewer  "Turn 
senior  Nautes  ....  Isque;'*  fewer  "Has  ....  Ispe  ....  reserat 
stridentia  limina  consul."     See  Rem.  1.  26  (a). 
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"^Nicht  blo^  ad  Carthaginem  delendam,  sondern  excidio  ub\ 
Thiel.     This  is  not  the  meaning;    nor  is  there  any  such  ^ 
distinction  intended  between   Libya   and   Carthage.     Vextt 
Excn)i()  LiiJYAE  is  the  mere   variation  of  the  theme  tyrias 
guAK  VEKTEHCT  AitcRS,  in  the  same  way  as  populum  ij^tk  r: 
BfrXLOQUE  sui'ERBUM  is  the  Variation  of  the  theme  progknium  trc 
A  S.VNOUINE.     See  Rem.   vv.   23-26.     Nor  let  the  reader 
offence  at  the  big   word   liijyae;    there   is   no  poetry   wit 
exaggeration,  and  tjhyae  does  not  exaggerate  tyrias  arg?>^  i 
than,  in  the  very  simihir  passage  and  similar  theme  and  v 
tion,  8.  1,  ''res  Asiae  "  exaggerates  '*  Priam i  gentcm,''  "sii 
bum  Ilium  ■■  and  *'Neptunia  Troia:"   nor  more  than  (11. 
''  devictam  Asiam  ''  exaggerates  ''  Mycenaeus  ductor.'' 

Against  Tirgil's  fates  and  Virgil's  prophecies  I  have  not 
to  say,  for,  being  always  made  after  the  event,  they  ar 
coui*se,  always  true,  and  even  the  shade  of  Anchises,  in  the  j 
book,  is  wisely  unite  about  all  that  is  to  happen  after  Augu 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris'  applicatic 
these  very  woixls,  here  so  happily  prophetic,  a  posteriori,  o 
destniction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  Africanus,  to  the  yet-to-cor 
Hiiy  rather,  as  events  proved,  never-to-come— destruction  o: 
empire  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  by  Majorianus?  It  is  A 
herself  who  speaks  {('arm.   J.   100): 

.     .     .     *^  Quid  quod  tibi  princeps 
ost  nun(?  oximius,  quoin  praescia  saorula  clamniit 
vonturum  oxfidio  Libyan,  qui  fortius  ox  mo 
aocipiot  noiuon?     FWbont  hoc  fata  labori, 
Majoriano,  tuo." 
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26. 

SIC    VOLVERK   PARCAS 


''Sic  8U0  tempore  et  fatorum  ordine,  per  Parcas  constituto, 
eventui-um  esse,"  says  Wagner  (1861),  as  if  he  had  been  explain- 
ii^g,  not  voLVERE  PARCAS  but  statuero  Parcas;  in  other  words, 
as   if  the  figure  in  question  had  been,  not  tliat  of  rolling  or  tum- 

• 

ing   over  or  tuming  round,  but  tlie  point-blank  opposite,  that  of 

fixing  firm  and  immovable,  of  establishing.     Volvere  being,  as 

tile  merest  tyro  knows,  not  to  fix  or  determine,  but  the  verf 

opposite,  to  roll  or  turn  round,  the  only  question  either  for 

^*>nimentator  or  reader  in  this  place  is:  ''What  are  the  Parcae 

»^id  to  roll  or  turn  round?"  and  the  merest  tvro  has  his  answer 

roady:  either  literally  their  thread,  their  spindle,  or  figuratively 

^^unian   affairs,   res,   represented  by  their  spindle,   no   matter 

^'hich;  nor  is  It  possible  to  determine  which,  or  whether  both  at 

oiice— the  spindle,  and  the  human  aflPaii-s  represented  by  it — were 

^<>t  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.     The  volvkre  of  our  text 

is  therefore  our  author's  pregnant  equivalent  for  volvere  fila, 

Vuivere  fusum,  volvere  opus  (Sen.  Hrn\  fur,  18J: 

"durjio  i)oraguiit  ponsa  sorores, 
noc  sua  rotro  fila  revolvunt." 

Stat  Sih\  L  4,  1.: 

"estis,  io  Superi,  neo  inexorabile  Clutho 
volvit  opus.") 

or  for  volvere  res  humanas,  volvere  fata  hominum 
(Sonec.  Ep,  91:  ''Nihil  privatim,  nihil  publico  stabile  est;  tam 
hominum,  quam  urbium,  fatu  volvuntur.''  Claud,  de  Rapt. 
ProHcrp.   8,  410  (Ceres  com})laining): 

.     .     .     .     "sic  numina  fatis 
volvimur,  et  nuUo  Lachosis  discriminc  saovit?", 

where  the  deities  themselves  are  said  to  be  rolled  by  the  fates, 
viz.,  in  the  same  wav  as  human  affairs  are  rolled  bv  them,  that 
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is  to  say,  tiguratively,  and  as  if  they  were  so  many  spindles. 
Compare  Sil.  1.  114: 

"Romanos  terra  atque  iindis,  iibi  coini»etet  aetas, 
ferro  ignique  sequtar,  Rhoetaeaque  fata  revolvam.") 

Volvere  being  thus  equivalent  to  volvere  fusum,  and  vol- 
vere  fusuni  being  to  spin  (nero),  volvere  in  our  text  is 
equivalent  to  spin  (nere),  and  sic  volvere  parcas  neither  more 
nor  less  than:  '*so  the  Parcae  spin;"  as  if  Virgil  had  said  sic 
nero  Parcas;  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  Homeric  original  of 
wliich  our  author's  expression  is  a  copy  scarcely  even  so  much 
as  modified — Od.  16,  (i4: 

where  log  is  the  sic,  eTteyliJoev  raye  the  volvere  (nere),  and 
daif-uov  the  i»aik'as  of  our  text,  and  where— to  determine,  as  it 
were,  and  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  plagiarism— the  swineherd 
is  gratifying  Telemachus'  curiosity  concerning  Ulysses,  verse  57: 

((ITU,  nuiihv  roi  i>/i'o»r  ocf    txtro;  no)^^  df  i  vnuTnt 
riy((yov  tt^-   II}^((xr,v;  Tit't<;  huuhv((t   hv/hio(jni((i;, 

exactly  as  in  our  text,  the  Muse  is  gratifying  our  author's  curi- 
osity concerning  Aeneas: 

"Musa,  niihi  (;aussas  momora,  quo  uuinino  laeso, 
fiuidve  dolciis,  rogina  doum  tot  volvore  casus 
insignem  piotato  viruiii,  tot  adiro  labores 
impulerit." 

Nor  is  enty.ho^hiv  (nere,  /.  c.,  volvere  fusum,  fila;  torquere 
fusuni,  fila)  Homeric  only;  it  is  also  Aeschylean  (Aesch. 
Efdnrn.   H34  (Chorus  of  Furies  speaking): 

luvTO  y((o  JAtyo^  Si((1'T((I(( 
JVIotf/   hTibx'Moatv  t:U;itS(xis   f/f'f 

[hanc  oniiu  sortein  praopotons  Parca,  ut  firmiter  haborom,  inihi  dostinavit]) 
and  Orphic  (Anjon.    714): 

ovT(o  yat)  Alonxci  o/   f;nx).0)a(irTo  fi((ot'i((t. 

See  Rem.  on  "v(^lvere  casus,"  vei-se  13. 
VoLVEKK  is   in   the  present  time,   because   what  Juno  liad 
heard   was   not  that  the  Parcae   would   bring  about  the  event 
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which  she  so  dreaded  ("suo  tempore  et  fatorum  ordine,  per 
Parcas  constituto,  eventurum  esse,"  TVagner,  1861),  but  that 
the  Parcae  were  then  and  there,  viz.,  at  the  very  time 
she  heard  the  report,  actually  bringing  it  about  Therefore 
voLVERE,  and  therefore  also  duci:  ivas  being  drawn  from  Trojan 
blood.  Claudian,  on  the  contrary,  using  the  same  expression, 
puts  it  into  the  past  time,  because  he  wishes  to  convey  to  the 
reader,  not  that  the  Fates  were,  at  the  time  he  speaks  of,  bringing 
about  a  future  event,  or  spinning  so  that  a  certain  future  event 
would  be  the  result,  but  that  the  Fates,  at  the  time  he  speaks 
of,  actually  did  bring  about  the  event  in  ([uestion,  did  spin  the 
event:  Claud,  de  Bapt,  I^oserp.  2.  4: 

"iamquo  audax  animi,  fidaequo  oblita  parentis 
fraudo  Dionaca  riguos  Proserpina  saltus 
(sic  Parcae  volvore)  petit." 


27  (a). 

ID    MFiTUENVS 


'^Est  haec  oratio  avay.o).ovd^og,  indicans  animum  commotiorem," 
Wagner  (1861).  Whose  "animus''  is  "commotior"?  Not 
Juno's,  for  it  is  not  Juno  but  Virgil  who  is  speaking;  not 
YirgiFs,  for  Virgil,  as  yet  only  explaining  causes  ("Musa  mihi 
<?aussas  memora''),  is  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  as  imperturbable 
SIS  a  lawyer  opening  his  case.  No,  no;  there  is  here  no 
^'animus  commotior''  at  all:  and  if  tiiere  had  been  any,  it 
had  been  indicated  not  by  one  long,  awkward,  drawling,  per- 
plexed, encumbered  sentence,  but  by  a  number  of  sentences 
short  and  pitliy,  vivid  and  flashing,  like 

.    .    .    "Ite— 
ferte  citi  flam  mas— date  tela — impellite  remos — 
quid  loqiior — aiit  iibi  sum  — quae  monteni  insania  mutat-^ 

14* 
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infelix  Dido  nunc  te  facta  impia  tangunt — 
turn  docuit  cum  sceptra  dabas — En  dextra  fidesque 
f|uein  sceum  i)atrios  aiunt  portare  Penates — 
•lueni  subiisse  hunicris  confpctum  aetate  parentem — 
iion  potui  abrcptum  divolloro  corpus  ot  undis 
spargore— non  socios,  non  ipsum  ahsuniere  feiTO 
Ascaniuni  patriisque  epulandurn  ponere  meusis — 
voruni  anocps  jjugnao  fucrat  fortuna — Fuisset — 
queui  metui  nioiitura — Faces  in  castra  tulissem — 
imi>lossenu|UO  foros  flaniinis  — natuniquo  patromque 
cum  gonero  cxtinxom— meiiiet  super  ipsa  dedissem." 

The  uvcty,ohjvxhn'  in  our  toxt,  as  usually  elsewhere,  indicates 
nothing  but  the  embarrassment  of  the  writer,  entangled  in  his 
own  maze,  in  a  sentence  which  he  either  is  unable,  or  has  not 
the  leisure,  or  does  not  take  the  pains  to  bring  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  See  Rem.  on  ^VProgeniem,"  1.  28-26,  and  Rem. 
on  '^Telum — Iluic/'   11.  hiy2-'^>y)A. 


27  (/>). 


VKTKRIS<,jri-:    :\JKM0H    SATIKNI A    WVA.XA 


Vctkius,  — not  (Uicicrd,  or  Itnui  bygoHC,  for  the  war  is  still 
recent,  only  just  over,  but  /o//r/  crercispd,  of  long  dnrafioN, 
hnclcralr,  or,  still  more  nearly,  rrtemii.     Compare  6.  449: 

"rursus  ot  in  vetcrem  fato  rcvoluta  figuram." 

Tacit.  Ami.  L  20:  '*Vetus  opcMis  ac  laboris.''  Ibid.  6,  44: 
'^Vetus  regnandi."  Ant.  4.  23:  "Veteris  tlammae.''  Gporg, 
1.   :}7fi:  "Veterem  (|uerelam." 
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28. 

PRIMA    QUOD    AD    TKOIAM    PKO    CARLS    a>SSERAT    AR(iIS 


Prima. — ^^Atqui  Hercules  prior  contra  Troiaiios  pugnavit;  uiide 
modo  PRIMA  princeps  accipienda  est/'  Servius.  The  usual 
error,  not  of  Servius  only,  but  of  all  coninientators,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say  without  offence,  of  all  readers,  viz.,  that  of  taking 
strictly  and  prosaically  that  which  is  meant  loosely  and  figura- 
tively. Pklma  is  here  neither  first  of  all,  hi  order  of  time,  nor 
first  in  order  of  ranh\  princeps,  ^'tanquam  dux  faxque  belli'' 
(Wagner,  1861);  but,  as  primus,  verse  5,  in  former  time,  or  as 
we  begin  our  stories  for  children,  once  on  a  time,  prius,  oiim  : 

VCTI-mS     BELLI     PRIMA     qVOl)     AD     TKOIAM     (JKSSKRAT,     CXactly     aS     WC 

would  say:  "the  weary  \var  which  she  had  formerly  waged  at 
Troy."  We  haA^e  in  English  a  somewhat,  though  not  exactly, 
similar  loose  use  of  first,  viz.,  where  w^e  use  it  with  reference  to 
the  former  of  two,  in  which  case  the  Romans  always  said  prior. 
Ad  TKOIAM ;  exactly  our  at  Trot/:  "Ad  et  apud  confus6 
ponuntur,"  says  Arusianus  [Kxemp,  EIoe,\  quoting  this  passage. 


NECDUM    irPLXM    CAI'SSAE    IKAKL'M    SAEVrQUE   DOLORES 
EXCmEKAXT    ANIMO 


Caussae  ikakum  saevi\»i:e  D(Ham{Es,  not  two  distinct  things,  fhe 
causes  of  her  anger,  and  the  ar/onixinff  pains,  but  the  agoniAing 
pains  which  were  ^he  canses  of  her  anger:  see  Rem.  verse  .-51. 
Ikarum,  the  anger  to  which  she  had  given  vent  on  occasion 
of  the  Trojan  war.  There  is  some  confusion  between  these  irac 
and  the  iram  of  verse  8,   these  irae  continuing  and  forming 
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a  part,  not  the  whole,  of  the  latter— a  confusion  which  is  in- 
creased by  tlie  relative  position  of  the  two  words,  the  irae 
which  wave  first  in  order  of  time  being  placed  last  in  order  of 
narration. 

Caujssak,  the  causes  of  the  ire  whicli  she  vented  on  the 
Trojans  at  Troy.  These  cavssai:,  persisting  in  Juno's  mind  so 
as  to  form  part  of  the  causes  of  her  present  anger  against 
Aeneas,  are  of  course  compreliended  among  the  caiissas  of 
verse  12.  Hence  still  further  confusion  in  the  same  term 
caussae  being  used  in  a  general  sense,  verse  12,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular sense,  in  our  text:  in  other  words,  the  caussak  of  oiu" 
text  being  only  a  part  of  the  caussas  of  verse  12.  See  Rem. 
on  ''caussas,"  verse  12. 

XecDUM     KTIAM     CAU.SSAE    IKAHIM     SAKVlglK    DOLOKKS    EXCIDER.VXT 

ANiMO.  The  pangs  which  had  caused  her  original  anger  (n^\RUM 
in  our  text)  had  not  subsided,  but  had  become  part  of  the 
causes  of  her  present  anger  (iram,  verse  8).  The  entire 
meaning  is  that  the  anger  which  moved  Juno  to  persecute 
Aeneas  was  not  a  new  but  an  old  affair  ('^memorem  iram," 
verse  8),  was  the  continuance  of  the  anger  r^rarum,"  verse  29) 
which  had  caused  her  to  take  part  against  the  Trojans  in  the 
war  of  Troy,  to  which  was  now  added  the  further  ground  that 
a  report  had  reached  her— **audierat,"  &c. 

Doi.(MiEs  is  an  accidental,  not  express  and  intentional, 
repetition  of  dol ens  ( verse  l'>);  just  as  caussae,  iraj^vm,  and 
SAEvi  are  accidental,  not  express  and  intentional,  repetitions  of 
caussas  (verse  12),  irae  (verse  15),  and  saevae  (verse  8). 
Compare  Aen.  J.  JoVy.  and  secjuel,  where  the  occurrence  of 
maximus,  magnus,  and  magno,  within  the  space  of  eiglit 
lines;  and  Arn.  6.  IL'L  where  the  occurrence  of  in  gent  em 
ingens,  ingens,  ing(Mis,  within  the  space  of  fourteen  lines; 
and  1.  209,  where  the  occurrence  of  regnant  em,  regno, 
regnum,  regnabitur,  regina,  within  the  space  of  nine  lines; 
and  11.  .*]"),  where  the  occurrence  of  nioestum,  moesto,  and 
moesti,  within  the  space  of  seventeen  lines;  and  12.  883, 
where  the  occurrence  of  ima  in  one  line,  and  imos  in  the 
next   aff'ords   but   too   convincing   evidence   how   little  careful 
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^  irgil  was  to  avoid  the  accidental  recurrence  of  the  same  word 
^x\d  thought  See  Var.  Lect.  ("Invisam"),  4.  541;  also  Rem. 
^xn  "Ingentemque  Gyas  ingente  mole  Chimaeram,"  5.  118. 

Such  accidental  recurrence,  within  a  short  interval,  whether 
of  the  identical  word  and  thought,  or  of  the  word  and  thought 
^lightly  modified,  is  a  defect  of  style  carefully  to  be  avoided  by 
good  writer.     In  the  same  proportion  as  the  reader  is  pleased 
nd  delighted  with  the  new  and  various,   he  is  displeased  and 
c>fifended  by  whatever  savours  of  the  "ciambe  repetita/'  Well  for 
tilie  writer,  if  his  negligent  repetition  passes  by  unobserved  by 
"the  equally  negligent,  perhaps  yawning,  reader.     It  is  the  most 
lie  can  hope  for;  for,  pleasure  being  ihe  child  of  new  impression 
only,  to  give  pleasure  is  reserved   for   him   who   makes   new 
impressions.     Scarcely  even   for  so  much  can  the  writer  hope, 
"who  accidentally  and  negligently  repeats.     He  has  not  only  for- 
gotten that  he  has  just  used  the   word  or  expression,   but  a 
fortiori  forgotten  in  what  sense  he  has  used  it.     It  is  therefore 
mere  accident  whether  he  uses  it  now  in  the  same  sense,  and  is 
onlv  dull  and  monotonous,  or  in  so  different  sense  as  to  awake 
and  startle  the  nodding  reader,  who  feels  as  if  he  had  knocked 
his  head  against  a  lintel.     Such  blemishes  of  style,  to  call  them 
by  no  harsher  term,  confronting  us  here  in  the  veiy  first  page, 
where,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  the  writer  to  be  on  the  qui 
live,  we  need  not  be  astonished  if  a  little  further  on  (8.  860), 
passing  from  the  n  o  x  of  one  verse  to  the  n  o  c  t  i  s  of  the  next,  we 
find  that  the  two  nights  spoken  of,  though  seeming  to  be  iden- 
tified bv  the  addition   of  ill  ins  to   the   second,  are  not  onlv 
not  the  same  night  bnt  not  even  the  same  kind   of  night,   the 
latter  being  the  real   literal    night,  the   night  of  the  action, 
the  former,   metaphorical    night,    the  darkness   or  shadow 
of  death — 

"nox  atra  cava  circumvolat  umbra, 
quis  cladeni  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  fando, 
explicet  ?" — 

an  oversight  so  astounding,  so  incredible,  we  would  say  it  was 
impossible  the  author  could  have  written  the  two  verses  at  one 
time  or  even  read  them  over  in  sequence,  if  we  had  not  a  still 
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worse  confusion  of  terms  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sentence, 

12.  684: 

''ac  voluti  montis  saxuin  de  vertice  praeceps 
cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
proluit,  aut  anms  solvit  sublapsa  votustas, 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 
cxsultatquo  solo,"     .... 

where  the  auth(>r,  forgetting  that  he  has  already  denominated 
by  the  term  mons  the  mountain  from  the  top  of  which  the 
stone  has  fallen,  bestows  the  same  term  on  tlio  falling  stone, 
and  so  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  a  mons  falling  de  vertice 
montis:  or,  to  take  a  view  of  the  passage  certainly  not  intended 
by  Virgil  but  no  less  cei*tainly  warranted  by  the  words,  pre- 
sents us  with  the  picture  of  a  mountain  itself  tumbling  over 
and  rebounding  from  tlie  ground  after  a  great  stone  has  fallen 
from  the  top  of  it. 


irniriLM  i'akidis,  si'KFnAB^rK  imukia  fowmak 


BTot  two  distinct  causes  of  Juno's  anger,  viz.,  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  and  the  slight  of  her  beauty,  but — irniciuM  i'akidis  being 
a  theme  of  which  si'kktak  iniui^ia  fokmai-:  is  the  variation — one 
cause  only,  viz.,  the  slight  thrown  on  her  beauty  by  (or  in)  tlie 
judgment  (►f  I\aris.  Compare  6.  :;51,  where,  in  a  sentence  t»f 
exactly  similar  structure,  "puer  Ascanius"  and  "capitis  iniuria 
cjiri"  are  not  two  distinct  subjects,  but  one  subject  viewed  in 
two  different  lights;  in  other  words,  where  "puer  Ascanius"  is 
a  theme,  of  which  '^ capitis  iniuria  cari"  is  the  variation,  the  en- 
tire sense  of  the  two  claus(»s  tak^ni  tngether  being  fhr  hijunj  done 
to  the  dear  boij,  Asmnius.     8ee  1.  23-26,  1.  29,  and  1.  550. 
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32  (a). 

GEM'S    INVISUM 


Ovid.  Met.   KK   552  ( V'cnuis  to  Adonis,  (►['  wild  beasts): 

*Mnvi8umqu(»  mihi  genus  est;" 

Senec.  Thyest,  491  (AtriMis  soliloquizin^r): 

'•  plagis  tenetur  (."lusa  dispositis  fera. 
ct  ijisain,  oi  una  generis  invisi  indoleiu 
iunctim  parenti  cerno.' 

Gkms  invisvm,  the  hateful  race,  the  hrttefidnes.s  of  the  rare,  th4^ 
(xtioas  t)rood.  Our  author  eiuinKMvites  three  causes— two  parti- 
cular and  one  general — of  the  aniri'i*  which  Juno  had  vented 
a^^ainst  the  Trojans  on  occasion  of  the  war  of  Troy.  The  parti- 
cular are  the  insult  offered  to  lier  by  th(^  judp^nient  of  Paris, 
and  the  affront  she  had  taken  at  the  promotion  of  Ganymede; 
the  ti^eneral,  the  hatefulness  of  the  wliole  Trojan  stock.  By  thus 
inserting  between  two  more  precise  and  special  causes  of  Juno's 
ancient  irae  and  dolores  a  third  cause  of  a  more  general 
nature,  our  author  has  avoided  the  danger  there  was  that  the 
enumeration  of  causes  might  present  the  appearance  (►f  a  cata- 
logue. Add  to  which,  that  the  brief  (iKNUs  invisim,  the  hateful 
rare,  thrown  in  betwt.'en  the  two  more  particularly  detailed 
causes,  expresses  a  riras,  a  concentration  of  feeling,  which  had 
only  been  weakened  by  particularization  — l)y  a  trai-ing-up,  for 
instance,  of  the  feeling  to  its  source,  as  it  has  b(»en  traced  up 
by  Ovid,  Fa.st,   (>.  41  (Juno  hei-self  speaking): 

"  tunc  ine  poi'uiteat  ])<)Suisso  fidelitor  iras 
in  gtMius  Klwtrae,  Dardauianniue  <loniuni.'' 

Servius,  therefore,  in  his  "genus  Electrae,"  and  Wagner  (18GI) 
in  his  *^ propter  Dardanum,  lovis  (^x  Electra,  lunoni  invisa, 
tilium,''  not  only  do  not  explain  their  author's  meaning,  but 
lead  their  readers  away  from  it:  that  meaning  being,  not  that  the 
Trojan  race  was  hateful  to  Juno,  because  descended  from  Elec- 
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tra  or  from  Dardanus,  but  that  that  race  was  hateful  to  her,  was 
an  abomination  to  her  {no  matter  for  what  reason),  and  that 
therefore  in  the  Trojan  war  she  took  part  against  those  who 
were  of  that  race,  exactly  as  at  present  she  takes  part  against 
and  persecutes  Aeneas  and  his  companions  because  they  arc  of 
that  race,  that  cknis  invisim.  that  hated  brood.  The  glosses  of 
Servius  and  of  Wagner,  explanatory  of  the  cause  why  the  (jexus 
was  iNvisuM,  leave  wholly  untouched  the  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves,  the  relation  in  which  thev  stand  both  to  the  war  of 
Troy  and  tlie  expedition  of  Aeneas  to  Italy.  The  precise  thought 
is  repeated,  7.  208: 

'•  Iicu  stirpom  invisam,  ct  fatis  contraria  costiis 
fata  PhiTgum," 

— not,  the  hrood,  hated  /jeeaa,'<e  the  I/rood  of  Eleetra^  or  hecttuse 
the  brood  of  Dardaaus,  but  the  hated  brood!  Hatred  continues, 
especially  in  cases  where  a  nation  is  its  object,  long  after  the 
cause  of  the  hatred  has  been  forgotten. 


\V1    (/;). 
KAITI    (iANVMKDIS    IIONOKKS 


This  passage  attbrds  a  striking  example  how  grossly  Virgil  lias 
sometimes  been  misundi'rstood,  not  merely  by  those  more  ancient 
commentatoi-s  who  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  best  understood 
him,  and  against  whose  oracular  enunciations  it  is  almost  pro- 
fanitv  to  d(?mur,  but  bv  our  own  more  recent  and  better  edu- 
cated — Nonius,  amongst  the  former,  citing  this  passage  as  proof 
that  honores  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  intogritas, 
pudicitia:  ''Honor:  hitegritas :  pudiritia:  Virg.  Acn,  1: 
'  Et  rapti  Ganymedis  honores,' "  and  so  of  coui-se  referring 
HAITI  to  H0N0Rh>;;  aiul  Wagner,  amongst  the  latter,  while 
noticing   this   error   of  the    ancients,    committing   himself  the 
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hardly  less,  or  moro  excusable  error,  of  understanding  kai*ti  to 
be  used  contemptuously: 

''Alii  RAm  HOXORKS  iungiint;  lectins  hapti  gaxymkdis;  et  kai'TI  cum 
contemptu  dicitur,  ut  apud  nostrates  entfiihrt,  quod  corrunipcndi  rationem 
invohit;  magna  autem  est  doloris  ot  coutemptus  coniunctio,"  AVagner,  1832. 

The  former  of  these  egregious  errors  few  of  my  readers  will,  I 
should  hope,  re(iuire  me  to  discuss  at  all.    With  respect  to  the 
latter  (that  of  a  contemporary  (){  my   own,   who   has  on  many 
ocx'asions  not  deserved  ill  of  his  author),  suftice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  not  Juno,  but  Virgil  himself,  who  speaks,  and— however  excus- 
able in  Juno,  grievously  injured  and  insulted  as  she  was  by  the 
honours  conferred  on.Ganymede,  a  contemptuous  mention  of  those 
honours  might  have  been  — a  contemptuous  mention  of  them  by 
Virgil  had  been  utterly    unwarrantable,   had   found  no  echo  in 
the  breast  of  any  one  of  those  for  whom  Virgil  more  immediately 
wrote:   for  every  one  of  whom,  no   less  than   for  all  preceding 
ages,  the  honoui-s  conferred  on  (janymede  were  the  highest  which 
could  be  conferred  on  mortal;  Ganymede  having  been  not  merely 
—like   Hercules,   Romulus,   and   other   highly  favoured   indivi- 
duals—  translated  to  heaven,  but  translated  to  heaven  directly 
by  the  Omnipotent  himself,  Acn,  5.  254. 

.     .     .     ''  quern  praepcs  ab  Ida 
subUmein  pedibus  rapuit  lovis  armiger  uncis," 

to  be  beside  him  always,  to  pour  wine  for  him,  and  lie  in  his 
arms,  his  own  well-lov(Kl  bov  — 
//.   20.  2 HI: 

for  y.tu   i(i't}nm''(ii-i()  Uku    .In   (uni/nt-rni', 
ati/./.KK'  f-ii'f-xa   <n<t,  tr    t'.ihu'iiTotfn    nut-it^. 

Hymn,  in   Von.  'KfS: 

t}ont(^    for  ^i(c  x«/./.o>,  tv    nihivuTutat   iitttii^, 
xut  Tf  ./<o^-  x((T(t  ^otitc    '}e(ug  fniotfo/otroi, 

^Qvofov  tx  y.oi]Ti]oo<;  (Ufvaotav  ify.T(((t  forO^ootf. 
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Herodian,  1.  10: 

XOVTtOV     (il'TOV    TOV    U&t-ktfOt'     '/AH     TOV     fOtCOTOV.       n(f€(VOV>;    <f*    y(V0f4.€V0V    TOV 

atiJiiHTOs  ^xiht(iaii}]v(ti  to  jkcOo^-  tov  tifioaxtov  f^  fivihov  xai  rriv  ^Uog 
(ion(cyt}v. 

p]ven  if  Virgil  had  been,  which  he  was  not,  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened himself  to  re^-ard  the  honours  conferred  on  Ganvmede  as  no 
honoui's  at  all  but  the  deepest  disgrace  and  misfortune,  and  had 
been  at  the  same  time  suffici(Mitly  independent-minded,  which 
also  he  was  not.  to  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  Augustus  and  the 
whole  Roman  court  and  nation;  still  he  could  not  with  any  po- 
etical propriety — here,  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  poem  written 
Avith  the  express  purpose  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  honour 
to  Troy  and  the  Trojans—  have  cast  a  wanton  uncalled-for  slur 
upon  Ganymede,  (ei'nx%iK  /Vrrr///^(y>jc  \II.  20.  232\^  third  son 
of  Tros,  brothei*  of  Ilus  and  Assaracus,  grand-uncle  of  Priam, 
great-grand-uncle  of  Aeneas  himself.  No,  no;  Virgil  was  not 
so  mal-adroit  as  either  to  utter  himself,  or  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Juno,  any  contempt  for  the  honours  conferred  on  Ganymede 
by  his  rape.  On  the  contrary,  those  honours  (the  highest  honours 
it  was  possible  for  heaven  to  confer,  Hynni.  hf    Ve?f,   206: 

juiviKidi    f f-it un'(/>:  t'.!hiv('.i(nijiv, 

I 

Herod.  /.  c.  : 

hxOhtaaihfVai  to  iiaiHt^;  lov  iinor.xi<n   ^i,•  uilhov  xat  ii]r  Jtn,;  (in:tiiyt]i', 

and  compare  Valer.  Fhuunis  2.  414: 

"  jiars  et  fromlosao  raptus  oxprossorat  Idao, 
illustiviinjuo  tu«ram  pucri,") 

are  the  t)i)jects  of  Juno's  jealousy  (jealousy,  observe,  not  con- 
tempt.    Compare  Statins,  *SV7r.   />'.    /.    ///.• 

"ilia  [Ma]  licot  sacrao  placoat  sibi  laude  ra]»iiiac, 
nempo  <l«'ilit  su])oris  ilhim.  quoin  turbida  soinpor 
luno  vidct,  retagit<pio  inanum,  noctanpie  rccusat;" 

Ovid.   Met.   :L   256: 

''sola  l()\is  ri.niux  noii  tani  (.'ulpctiio  |poonam  Actaoonis]  [H'obctne 
eloquitur,  qiiam  dado  donuis  al>  A^onoro  dii«:tao 
gaudot.  et  a  Tyria  collectuin  poUico  ti'ansfort 
in  generis  socios  odium.     Subit  ecco  priori 
causa  rccens,  gravidamrpie  dolet  de  somine  magni 
esse  lovis  Semeleu," 
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where,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  there  are  two  special  jealousies 
of  the  same  pre-eminently  jealous  goddess,   confluent  no  less 
than  the  two  special  jealousies  in  our  text  into  a  jealous  hatred 
of  a  whole  race)  just  because  they  are  so  liigh  (for  neither  were 
Juno's  morals  those  of  our  more  refined  era,  nor  was  Jupiter's 
predilection  for  Ganymede  offensive  to  her  per  se,  but  only  in  so 
far  as  it   affected   herself,  only   in   so  fai-  as  Ganymede  came 
between  her  and  Jupiter);   and   being  so   high,  and  conferred 
besides  on  a  scion  of  a  hated  race — "invisum  genus" — a  rac« 
only  the  more  hated  on  account  of  those  very  honoui-s,  are  with 
the  greatest  propriety  set  down  here  last  in  the  list,  though  first 
in  order  of  time,  of  those  old  grudges  with  which  the  royal 
consort's  retentive  memory   (memorem)   blew   into   flame  the 
sparks  of  anger  (iram)  freshly  struck  out  of  her  heart  of  flint 
by  that  Trojan  expedition  to  Italy,  which  threatened  to  put  an 
end  to  her  cherished  dream  of  Carthaginian  greatness,  and  formed 
tlie  subject  of  our  author's  poem.     Great,  however,  as  lias  been 
Wagner's  mistake,  and  total  as  has  been  Wagner's  misconception 
of  the  drift  and  meaning  of  the  words,  the  mistake  and  miscon- 
ception have,  like  most  others  of  the  same  commentator,  found 
not  merely  an  asylum  but  an  impregnable  arx  in  the  Lyceums 
of  Germanv,  from  behind  the  battlements  of  one  of  which  was 
hurled  a  few  years  ago  at  the  obscure  author  of  the  paragraph 
''rapti,"  in   the  Adversaria   Virgiliaym   of  the  Gottingen  Philo- 
logus — happily  how^ever  without  the  effect  of  totally  annihilating 
him — the  following  formidable  faUirica: — 

"Wenn  anderwarts  rap  ere  bless  zur  Bezcichnung  des  Raubens  obne 
alio  Nebenbedeutunp  gebraucht  wird,  so  folgt  daraus  nicht,  dass  os  nicht 
auch  mit  einer  solchen  gebraucht  werden  koane.  Wie  viele  AVoiier  erhalten 
oft  gerade  durch  den  Zusammenhang,  in  welchem  sie  stehen,  und  selbst  durch 
den  Ton,  in  welchem  sie  gosprochon  werden,  cine  ganz  scharfe,  nur  fiir  ihre 
Stelle  bercchncte  Bedeutung !  Und  dies  selbst  im  gewohnlichen  Gespriiche. 
Wem  fiele  es  z.  B.  ein  abzusprechen,  dass  das  Wort  'schon'  durch  Verbindung 
Oder  Betonung  im  Gedankenzusammenhango  etwas  ganz  anderos  bezeichnen 
konne,  als  seine  urspriingliche  Bedeutung  angibtV"  Beilago  zum  Programm 
des  Grossherzogl.  Lyceums  zu  Freiburg  i.  B.  fiir  1858 — 9,  von  K.  Kappes. 
Freiburg  i.  B.  Universitats-Buchdruckerei  von  H.  M.  Poppen  &  Sohn. 

Nor  is  the   error  of  our  author's  German  translator  much 
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less   than    that   of  his   German   commentators;    for  though   in 
Voss's 
"sammt  dem  vcrhassten  Goschlocht,  und  wozu  Ganymedes  geraubt  soi," 

tliere  is  no  c^ontompt  either  of  Virgil  himself  or  of  Virgil's  Juno 

for  Ganymede,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  no  honores  at  all, 

nor  any  even  the  smallest  equivalent  for  that  important  word — 

that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  last  third  of  the  whole  thought,  wliose 

first  third  is  (janymede,  and  whose  second  third  is  raiti.     The 

whole*    three   thirds    are    indisp(MisahIe.       Had    (iAXYMKDis   been 

omitted,  it  might  hav(^  been  queried  of  whose  rape  tlie  discourse 

was;  or  if  it  had  been  quite  clear  of  whose  rape  the  discouree 

was,  the  relation  of  the  rape,  on  the  one  hand  to  Juno  and  on 

the  other  to  the  invisim  <iKNi;s,  had  not  been  sufficiently  evident 

at  first  sight,  had  been  to  be  made  out  by  historical  reference 

and   inquiry.     Had    kaiti    been    omitted,   and    only    oanymedis 

and  HONOURS  expressed,  the  rape  had  not  been  at  all  presented 

to  the  eve  of  the  reader,  but  onlv  the  honours  conferred  in  heaven 

on   the   already-translated    Ganymede;    and   had   honorks  been 

omitted,   and  only  uaiti  and  oAXVMKnis  expressed,  there  would 

have  been  on  the  one  hand,  as   in  Voss's   translation  there  is, 

and  as  theiv  is  in  Ovid's  (f>/>7/,  6*.    /.V): 

"causa  diiplnx  irao:  rapto  Ganyincdo  dolobam; 
forma  (juoqiio  Idacn  iudico  victa  inoa  est,"* 

for  Juno  no  more  than  half  the  ground  for  offence  (viz.,  the 
rape  only,  and  not  both  the  rape  and  the  honour  conferred  by 
the  rape,  not  only  on  Ganymede  himself,  but  on  the  whole 
detested  race):  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  graceful  compliment 
to  Augustus  and  the  Roman  nation  -  viz.,  that  one  of  their  ances- 
tors enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  translated  to  heaven  expressly 
to  be  the  ''puer  amatus'*  of  Jove — had  been  altogether  wanting. 
Voss's  omission  is  the  more  nMnarkable,  because  it  is  the  omis- 
sion of  a  translator  accustomed  scrupulously  and  conscientiously 
to  supply  his  readers  with  a  more  or  less  exact  representative  of 
each  individual  word  of  his  author,  not  only  on  those  occasions 
on  Avhich  he  believes  he  has  made  out  the  thought  which  the 
words  taken  together  are  intended  to  (^xpress,  but  on  those  at 
least  equally  numerous  occasions  on  which,  awai-e  that  ho  has 
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himself  been  unable  to  discover  tJiat  tliought,  he  makes  not  even 
the  smallest  attempt  to  present  it  to  his  reader. 

Rapti,  not  (with  Wagner,  Forbiger  and  Kappes)  contemp- 
tuous, and  meaning  entfilhrt,  but  carried  off,  snatched  up 
to  heaven,  Lucan,  1.  195: 

.    .     .     "0  magoae  qui  moenia  prospicis  urbis 
Tarpeia  do  nipe,  Tonans,  Phrygiique  penates 
geotis  luleao,  ot  rapti  secreta  Quirinif'* 

where  rapti  Quirini  is  precisely  the  kai*ti  (ianymkdis  of  our 
text,  and  where  by  no  possibility  can  contempt  or  disi-espect 
of  any  kind  be  meant.     Ovid,  Met.   9,  271  (of  Hercules): 

"quern  pater  omnipotcns,  inter  cava  nubila  raptum 
quadriiugo  cumi  radian tibus  intulit  a.stris," 

where  so  far  is  raptum  from  being  entfUhrt,  or  conveying  dis- 
respectful or  dishonourable  inuendo  that  it  is  actually  joined 
with  "quadriiugo  curni  radiantibus  intulit  astris,''  and  Hercules 
raptus  drives  like  a  second  Elijah  in  triumphal  chariot  or  coach- 
and-four  into  heaven.     Ovid,  Met,  2,  506: 

.    .     .     "et  celeri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
imposuit  caelo,  vicinaque  aidera  fecit," 

where  the  rapti,  viz.,  Calisto  and  Areas,  not  only  are  not 
mtfiiJirt  or  otherwise  dishonourably  treated  or  spoken  of,  but 
have  the  high  honour  paid  them  of  being  turned  into  constel- 
lations and  fixed  permanently  in  the  sky:  and,  especially,  Ovid, 
Met,  11.   754  (of  Aosacus): 

"regia  progenies,  et  si  descendero  ad  ipsum 
ordine  perpetuo  quaeris,  sunt  huius  origo 
Ilus  et  Assaracus  raptusque  lovi  Ganymedes, 
Laomedonque  sen  ex,  Prianmsquo  novissima  Troiae 
tempora  sortitus," 

where  Ovid,  always  clear  and  transparent  as  the  Castalian 
stream  itself,  sets  forth  in  his  brief  "Jove-ravished"  the  honour 
conferred  on  Ganymede  by  his  rape,  leaving  to  Virgil  to  add 
honores  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  require  to  be  told  that 
Jove's  rape  was  an  honour — then,  as  in  after  times,  the  greatest 
honour  could  be  conferred  on  mortals.    Also  Tacitus,  Hist.  1,  26: 
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"adeoque  parata  apud  malos  seditio,  etiam  apud  integros  dis- 
siraulatio  fiiit,  lit  postero  Idimni  die,  redeuntem  a  coena  Otho- 
nem  rapturi  fuerint,  nisi/'  &v.  Hist.  1.  27:  "Ibi  tres  et  viginti 
speculjitoi'os  consaliitatum  Imperatoi-om,  ac  paucitate  salutantium 
trepidum,  et  sellae  festinanter  impositum,  strictis  mucronibus 
rapiunt."  And  Hist.  1.  29:  ''Adfertiir  rumor  rapi  in  castra 
incertuni  quern  senatoreni,  mox  Othonem  esse  qui  raperetur," 
wliere  the  grave  historian  designates  the  carrving-ofiF  of  Otho  by 
liis  friends,  in  order  to  phice  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
by  the  identical  term  by  which  our  author  designates  the  c^irry- 
ing-off  of  Oanymedo  in  order  to  instal  him  as  the  "puer  amatus" 
of  J(>ve.  Compare  Oenesis,  5.  24:  "And  Enoch  walked  with  God; 
and  he  was  not;  for  (Jod  took  him:''  an  enlevement  never  not 
regarded  honourable  either  by  Jew  or  Christian,  and  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  even  by  a  Prime 
Minister  of  the  British  C-rown;  Gladstone,  Jn renins  innndi: 
"The  legend  of  Ganymede,  which  was  afterwards  perverted  to 
tlie  purj)oses  of  depravity,  is  in  Homer  perfectly  pure,  and  in- 
deed seems  to  recall,  though  it  is  in  a  lower  form,  the  tradition 
of  Enoch,  'who  was  not,  for  God  took  him'"  {(Je}i.   5,  24). 

Compare  also  Anth(>l.  Palat.,  Append.  Plannd,,  r.  16, 
Kpigr.  48: 

Tr,kt(hcot'Ti(  Jtxt]<;  (iuGt/.^io^  rjonaatv  (ivkt], 
0(f(/  fujp  (SToua  nidTov  totaftfvfog  fiadcltjog, 
ttyyf/.).fi  (T'  oSt  y('.).y.o^,  oaov  ytQu<  forw  tthihliov, 

where  it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  the  honourable  nature  of  the 
rape  as  it  is  to  overlook  the  reference  to,  ajid  direct  comparison 
with,  the  rape  of  Ganymede. 

The  more  dishonourable  in  Juno's  estimaticm  had  been  the 
honours  conferred  by  Jupiter  on  a  house  she  hated,  the  more 
composing  and  consoling,  not  th(^  more  inflaming,  had  been  also 
the  effect  of  those  honoui's  on  Juno's  mind. 

Honoi?f:s.  Apul.  Met.  4.  H4  (Venus,  wlio  is  jealous  of  the 
lion(mrs  paid  to  Psyche,  threatening  Psyche,  for  whom  men  had 
forsaken  the  worship  of  Venus):  "Sed  non  adeo  gaudens  ista, 
quaecunque  est,  meos  honores  usurpabit," 
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33  (a). 

HIS    ACCKXSA    HVVVHR 


"Super  his,  aut  de  his;  aut  super  metura  Cartliaginis,  his 
quoque  accensa,'*  Serv.,  ed.  Lion,  the  former  of  the  two  inter* 
pretations  being  preferred  by  Burmann:  "super  his  accensa, 
'.  c,  propter  haec."  Most  other  commentators,  however,  prefer 
the  latter;  which  is,  as  I  think,  undoubtedly  tlie  true  one:— I'irst, 
because  the  causes  of  Juno's  hostility  to  the  Trojans  are  thus 
the  more  clearly  set  out  and  distinguished  from  one  another. 
Secondly,  because  super  is  joined  after  the  same  manner  and 
in  the  same  sense  vi ith'  incenrlere  by  Valer.  Flacous  (2.  126), 
where,  speaking  of  Fame,  already  and  of  herself  kindled  or 
inflamed,  he  savs: 

^'hanc  super  incendit  Venus  atque  his  vocibus  implet/* 

Thirdly,  because   it  is  Virgil's  own    habit   thus    to   use   super 
adverbially:  Aen.  7.  461: 


11.  225: 


^^saevit  amor  ferri  et  scolorata  insania  belli, 
ira  super;" 

^'hos  inter  motus,  medio  in  flagrante  tumultu, 
ecce  super  moesti  magna  Diomedis  ab  urbe 
legati  responsa  ferunt;*' 


2.   70: 


"cui  neque  apud  Danaos  usquam  locus,  et  super  ipsi 
Dardanidao  infensi  poenas  cum  sanguine  poscunt;" 

and  fourthly,  because  it  is  so  used  by  Phaedr.  4.  23.  14: 

"super  etiam  iactas,  tegere  quod  debet  pudor;" 

add  to  all  which,  we  are  expressly  so  informed  by  Priscian, 
hist.  14.  52  (ed.  Hertz  ap.  Keil):  ''Invenitur  [superj  tamen 
etiam  verbo  adiuncta  vel  nominativo  participii  in  quo  sine  dubio 
adverbium  esse  ostenditur,  ut  Virg.  in  I.  Aeneid.: 

^*his  accensa  super,  iactatos  aequorc  toto* 


. » »• 
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83  (i)-36. 


lACTATOS    AEQUORE   TOTO 
TROAS    RKLIQUIAS    DAXAUM    ATQUE    IMMITLS    ACHILU 
ARCEBAT   LON'(JE    LATIO    MULTOSQUE    PER   AXNOS 
ERRABAXT    ACTI    FATIS    MARIA    OMNIA    CIRCUM 


Not    ACTI    FATIS     MARIA     OMNIA    CIRCTM,    but    ERRABANT    MARiA   OMNIA 

CIRCUM — these  words,  err ab ant  maria  omnia  circum,  being  a 
repetition  of  iactatos  aequore  toto,  and  iactatos  aequore  toto 
being  a  return  to,  or  repetition  of,  "multum  ille  iactatus  alto," 
verse  7;  all  these  wanderings,  all  this  tossing  about  on  the  sea 
being  in  their  turn,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  next  line,  but 
so  many  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  nation.  The  subject-matter  of  our  text  is:  How  did 
these  wanderings,  this  tossing  over  the  whole  sea,  happen? 
Why,  if  the  Komaii  nation  was  to  be  founded,  was  it  not 
founded  at  once,  out  of  a  face,  as  the  vulgar  expression  is? 
Our  text  informs  us  why.  Juno  was  set  against  it;  could  not, 
indeed,  prevent  its  happening  in  the  long  run,  but  (according 
to  ancient  no  less  than  to  modern  religious  opinion — see  Rem. 
on  ^'vi  superum",  1.  (Ha)),  could  put  obstacles  in  the  way,  could 
make  it  all  but  impossible;  could  delay,  annoy,  tease,  harass, 
and  perplex  to  no  end  the  chosen  of  heaven,  the  called  according 
to  heaven's  purpose.     Hear  herself  (7.  313): 

''non  dabitur  rognis,  esto,  prohibere  Latiois, 
atque  immotn  manet  fatis  Jjavinia  coqjux: 
at  trahere,  at([ue  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus:" 

or,   if  you  don't  believe  the   queen   of  heaven,  hear  the  king 

(10.  625): 

''hactenus  indulsisso  vacat.    Sin  altior  istis 
sub  precibus  venia  ulla  latet,  totumque  moveri 
mutarive  putas  bellum,  spes  pascis  inanes;" 

in  other  words,  if  thou  ivant  avy  thing  more  than  thi^,  know  thai 
even  I,  however  willing,  am  j/et  wlwlly  powerless  to  help  thee,  for 
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that  Jupiter  is  not  speaking  of  any  unwillingness  of  his  own  to 
oblige  Juno,  but  solely  of  the  restraint  under  which  he  in  com- 
mon with  Juno  was  held  by  the  almighty  fates  appears,  not 
only  from  the  word  vacat,  *'it  is  free  to  me''  (viz.,  to  oblige 
thee  so  far),  but  from  Lucan's  expos4  of  the  faith  (6.  604): 

^4mpia  laetatur  vulgatae  nomioe  famae 
Thessalis,  et  contra:  Si  fata  minora  moveres, 
pronnm  erat,  o  iuvenis,  quos  -velles  (inquit)  in  actus 
invitos  praobore  Deos.     Conceditur  arti, 
unam  cum  radiis  presserunt  sidera  mortem, 
inseruisse  moras:  et,  quamvis  feccrit  omnia 
Stella  senem,  medios  herbis  abrumpimus  annos. 
at  simul  a  prima  descendit  origine  mundi 
causarum  series,  atquo  omnia  fata  laborant, 
si  quidquam  mutare  velis,  unoque  sub  ictu 
stat  genus  humanum;  tunc,  Thessala  turba  fatemur, 
plus  fortuua  potest/* 

Accordingly,  Juno,  making  use  of  her  indubitable  right,  her 
concessa  potestas,  ahcebat  lox(ie  latio  troas,  reuquias  danaum 
ATQrE  iMMiTis  ACHiLLEi;  and  they,  poor  people,  who  could  not 
stop,  or  turn  about  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere— for  they  were 
Acn  FATis,  impelled  forward  by  the  inexorable  fates  to  the  very 
spot  from  which  Juno  kept  them  off  (longe  arcebat) — wandered 
about   as   a  necessary   consecjuence   mui.tos   per   axnos,    iactati 

.VEQUORE    TOTO: 

TANTAK   MOLIS   ERAT    ROMANAM    CONDER*:   OENTEM! 

the  very  picture  presented  to  us  in   different  colours,  at  verse 

236 : 

.    .     .     "quibus  tot  funera  |)assis 

cunctus  ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis.'* 

Commentators,  not  understanding  the  drift  of  the  passage, 
viz.,  to  point  out  the  antagonism  between  the  two  forces — the 
force  of  the  fates,  driving  towards  Latium,  and  the  force  of 
Juno,  keeping  oft'  from  it — an  antagonism  on  which  tlie  whole 
action  of  the  poem  turns;  and  confounding  agere  with  iactare 
have  understood  the  words  acti  fatis  as  expressive  of  the  fated 
wanderings,  troubles,  adventures  and  sufferings  of  the  Trojans, 
and  busied  themselves  with  a  vain  discussion  how  those  wander- 

16* 
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ings,  adventures,  and  suflferings,  so  constantly  elsewhere  ascribed 

to  the  ill-will  of  Juno,  should  here  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  ill-will 

of  Juno,  but  to  the  fates.     Hence  Servius's  "Si  fatis,  nulla 

lunonis  inWdia  est.     Si  lunonis  invidia  fatigabantur,  quomodo 

dicit   ACT!    FATIS?     Sed   hoc    ipsuni  lunonis   odium   fatale   est. 

Agebantur   fatis   lunonis,   i.   e.,    roluntate."'     Hence  Heynes 

"Non  tarn  quoniam  hoc  lunonis  odium  fatale  erat,  ut  Servius; 

sed  potius,  quoniam  hi  ipsi  Troianorum  orrores  fatales  erant:*' 

and  hence  Voss's 

.     .     .    "und  \'iele  der  Jahre 
inten,  vom  Schicksal  gejagt,  sie  umher  durch  alle  Gewiisser.** 

Wagner  has  kept  clear  of  the  error — in  his  earlier  editions  by 
silence,  in  his  edition  of  1861  by  almost  literally  translating 
from  my  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  of  Discovery,  and  Adversaria 
Yirgiliana:  ''Sic  factum  est  ut  circum  omnia  maria  errarent 
ACT!  FATis,  (juao  COS  uusquam  consistere  patiebantur,  antequam 
invenissent  sed  em  destinatam." 

AcTi  FATIS,  driven,  impelled,  carried  onward  by  the  fates, 
in  the  one  invariable  direction,  viz.,  towards  Latium,  Ovid, 
Met.  8.  8: 

.  .  .  "dant  placidi  cursum  rcdeuntibus  Austri 
Aeacidis,  Cephaloque,  quibus  feliciter  acti 
ante  oxpectatum  portus  tonuere  petitos;" 

carried  on  in  the  one  desired  direction,  viz.,  towards  port, 
7.  199: 

"sive  errore  viae,  seu  tempestatibus  acti, 


fluminis  intraatis  ripas,  portuque  sedotis;" 

not  iactati,   tossed  about,  bat  driven,   i.  e.,  driven  in  this 
direction,  driven  hither,  7.  239: 


8.  333: 


"sod  DOS  fata  deum  vcstras  exquirere  terras 
inipcriis  egerv  suis.*' 

^^jnc  pulsuin  patria,  pelagique  oxtrema  Hoquentcm, 
Fortuna  omnipotens,  et  ineluctabile  Fatum, 
his  posuere  locis:  matrisque  egere  tremenda 
Carmentis  Nymphae  monita,  et  Deus  auctor  ApoUo.*' 
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8.  131 : 


7.  223 


^^sed  mea  me  virtus  et  sancta  oracula  Biviim, 
cognatiqae  patres,  tua  teriis  dedita  fama, 
coDiunxore  tibi,  et  fatis  egere  volentem." 


.     .     .     "  qoibus  actus  uterque 
Europae  atque  Asiae  fatis  concurrent  orbis, 


I* 


fw-here  we  have  the  picture  of  the  two  orbs  or  worlds  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  each  of  them  impelled  by  the  fates  {'actus  fatis'), 
encountering  each  other,  dashing  against  each  other,  like  two 
knights  in  the  middle  of  the  lists,  exactly  as  we  have  in  our 
t^xt  the  picture  of  the  Trojans  impelled  by  the  fates  (acti  fatis) 
tovvards  Italy,  and  met  full  in  front  by  the  thwarting  force  of 
ixkxxo  warding  them  oflT,  driving  them  back  (arcebat  longe 
LKTio)).     Compare  also  Ae7i.  3.  5: 

"  auguriis  agimur  divum  "... 
and  6.  879: 

"  prodigiis  acti  caelestibus." 

Ovid,  Met.  11.   721: 


fluctibus  actum 
fit  propius  corpus  [Coycis];" 

not  tossed  backwards  and  forwards,  or  it  would  never  have 
come  nearer,  bat  driven  forwards,  Senec.  Oedip.  980  (chorus, 
enunciating  the  Necessarian  philosophy): 

'^  fatis  agimur;  cedite  fatis;" 

not  we  are  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  fates,  bat  we  are 
driven  onward  by  the  fates,  as  explained  by  the  immediately 
subsequent 

"dura  revoluta  manu 
omnia  certo  tramite  vadunt, 
Ijrimusque  dies  dedit  extromum;" 

mndy  to  leave  the  Latin  and  ascend  to  the  original  (xreek  word, 
Find.  Netn.  11.  42  (ed.  Boeckh): 

.     .     xai  ih^arov  oruog  tS^o$  ayti. 
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[where  DiSvsen  *'iiotum  ayetr  imprimis  de  fato"];  not  drives 
hither  and  thither,  bnt  drives  or  leads  on,  Soph.  Oed,  Colon. 
1547  [ed.  Elmsl): 

Ocd TrjSt-   '/an  u^  (I'/ft 

not  drives  hither  and  thither,  bat  drives  or  leads  on.  See  Rem. 
on  ''Italian!  fato  profugiis  .  .  .  venit,"  verse  6,  and  on  "Cxmctus 
ob  Italiam  teiTarum  clauditur  orbis,"  v.  237. 


35. 


AKCKIJAT 


EiQye^  Juno's  old  trick;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del,  59: 

TV)  <ni  x(a   nvit]   [Juno]   uti'  oxontriv  f-Xtv  (ct'hoo^  fiGM, 
OJito/nun'ii   tti-ya  (T';    Ti   xat   or  (f  (cror.  no'/f^   Sf  ^/r^Tfo 
Ttioou^rrjr  oSioi.   dio)  d*-   oi   t-itno  (f oor(iot 
ymav  t;to:iTH'ovjh>:.  o  nhr  .-if-dav   rn^/ooio 
fiufros    vt!n-).t}^  xnnv^ri^  fjit    f^otfixos   ^-/luov 
(htioO';  -/o»?s'  fff  vXaaair  acv  tvrtnt. 

/y   0     f-rit   i'i,a(((oi'  fTtnrj   «;fo;/o>   fvof^t«(ov 
rjOKi,  xoofj   ("Htvitaiio^^  t;i(cti((0(i   Mtuuvn. 

M'lV      Ut     UtV    JloXtfOOir,    <fOltl^'    tIltfUtk).^JO    ^tt]TM. 

utttfof  «:it/Ay;T»/«*i.".  uJif-TO(o/to)i'  ^t-   dt/t-aOai. 

And  Pausanias  9.  11.  2: — Erirtr&a  eiaiv  ejrt  ivjzov  yvvarMov 
££Xor£c,  af.ir<f()(}r£Qa  r^<h^  la  ayahiarct'  Tavrct,:  AaXovaiv oi  fhjtiaioi 
(2>a^,£/«//(JofC,  rrefiuf  xhp'at  (h  r/co  it^^  HQa^  ifcuur  eu.codta  eivai 
raig  (o<)t(fii'  ^4h/An^v)]i^'  ai  /iter  ^l^  Ener/uv  ^-D./.t-iriv^v  ftri  reycetv. 
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34. 


RELIQUIAS   DAXAUM    ATQUK    IHJIITIS    ACHILLI 


Lycophron,  Cassand.  662  (ed.  Potter): 

tnO\]ttT(U    St    Xtti^'€<VOV    rO^H'fi€tTO)%' 

*^  videbit  deindo  sagittarum  Roliquias 
Alexicaci,  Todifori,  Palaemonis/* 

Valerian.  Pierius,  Hexam,   Od.,  etc.,  p.  110,  ed.  Ven.  1550 

^^  vivimus  en  miserae  post  saeva  iDcendia  Bomae,* 
totque  neces,  pestes,  exitii  omne  genus; 
reliquiae  immanis  Germani,  immitis  Ibeii, 
vivimus,  et  nondum  funditus  occidimus." 


36-48. 

CX'M    lUNO 

HAEC    SECUM 

PALLASNE     EXURERE    CI.ASSEM 

ARGIVOM    ATQUE    IPSOS    I'OTUIT   SUBMEROERE    PONTO 

IPSA    lOVLS    RAPIDUM    lAOULATA    E    NUBIBUS    UiNEM 
DIKIECITQUE    RAT>>?    EVERTITQUE    AEQUORA    VENTIS 
ILLUM    EXSPIKANTEM    TKANSFIXO    PECTOKE    FLAMMAS 
TITRBINE    CORRIPUIT    SCOPULOQrE    INFIXIT    ACUTO 
AST    EfiO    glAE    DIVOM    IN(^EI)0    KEOINA    lUVlSQUE 
¥7?    SOKOK    YTT    CONIUNX    UNA    Cl'M    (iENTE   TOT    AXNOS 
BEl.LA    OERO 


Compare,  and   it  can  hardly  bo  imitation,   Ovid,  Met.  4.  422 


*  The  sack  of  Rome  by  a  league  in  1527  between  the  King  (Francis  1.) 
of  France  and  Emperor  (Charles  V.)  of  Germany,  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Clement  VII.  (Card.  Giulio  de'  Medici.) 
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(of  the  same   Juno   meditating   vengeance   on   Ino  and   Atha- 

mas): 

"nee  tulit;  et  socum:  Potuit  de  pellice  natus 
vortore  Maeonios,  pelagoque  immergerc,  nautas, 
ot  laceranda  suae  nati  dare  viscera  matri, 
ct  triplices  operii-c  novis  Minyeidas  alis; 
nil  poterit  luno,  nisi  inultos  tlere  dolores? 
idque  mihi  satis  est?  baec  luia  potentia  nostra  est?" 


HI. 

TANTAE    MOI.IS    KKAT 


So  great  a  job  was  it,  exactly  as  (well  quoted  by  Conington) 
Liv.  25.  11:  ^^Via,  quae  in  portum  per  mediam  urbem  ad  mare 
transmissa  est,  plaustris  transvehara  naves  hand  magna  mole/' 
without  having  any  great  job  of  it,  without  much  trouble. 


38. 

IN    ALTUM 


Altum,  not  the  fJerp  \  profundunt),  but  the  hiijh,  the  Roman 
notion  of  the  sea  being  that  it  was  high,  elevated  above  the 
land ;  vers(^  ,-^85 : 

*'bis  denis  Phry^^iuni  consci'ndi  navibus  aeijuor," 

where  see  Rem.:    also   Rom.  on   '^alto  prospiciens,"  verse  l.-JO. 


40. 

AKTKHNUM    SKKVANS    Sl'H    I'KCTdHK    VULM'S 


Theocr.   hlijll.    11,   15  (of  Polyphemus): 
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41. 

MENE    INCEITO    DESISTEHE    VICT  AM? 


Not  ''am  I  to  desist,"  but,  '*ara  I,  1  Juno,  to  desist?"  "Is  it  I,  I 
Juno,  who  am  to  desist?"  The  key  to  the  meaning  is  afforded 
no  less  by  the  position  of  mexe,  first  word  in  Juno's  soliloquy 
(see  Rem.  2.  246),  than  by  "ast  ego,  quae  divum  incedo  regina, 
lovisque  et  soror  et  coniux,*'  verse  50,  where  ego  is  in  so  high 
a  degree  emphatic.  Compare  "Tune  ille  Aeneas?"  verse  621 — 
Is  it  possible  thou  art  that  Aeneas?  also,  Ovid,  Heroid,  9.  21 
(Dejanira  to  Hercules): 

'^tene  ferunt  geminos  pressissc  tenaciter  augues?" 

—Is  it  thou  they  say  squeezedst?  Is  it  of  thee  they  tell  that 
thou  squeezedst? 


42. 

ITALIA    TEUCROUL'M    AVEKTEHE    RE(iEM 


Not  merely,  turn  away,  but  turn  tpack,  from  Italy;  make  him 
turn  from  Italy,  so  as  to  show  his  back.  So  Ovid  [Mctam.  .9.  53\ 
of  Hercules  in  the  combat  with  Achelous  forcing  his  adversary 
round,  and  then  jumping  upon  his  back: 

"  impulsiimquo  manu  (certum  milii  vera  fateri) 
protinus  avertit,  tergoquc  onerosus  inhaesit." 

And  Virgil  himself  [Aen.  4.  ^-iSU),  of  Dido  turning  her  back  on 
Aeneas  as  she  goes  away  and  leaves  him: 

.     .     .     ^'scque  ex  oculis  avertit  et  aufert;" 

and,  Ae?K  8.  207,  of  Cacus  driving  the  oxen  from  their  stable 
to  his  cave: 

"quatuor  a  stabulLs  praestanti  corpore  tauros 
avertit," 
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not  merely  tums  off  from  their  stable,  but  drives  from  their 
stable  in  the  opposite  direction:  and  especially,  Livy,  7.8:  "His 
inter  se  vocibus  concitati,  clamore  renovata,  inferunt  pedera:  et 
primiim  gradu  movenint  hostem,  deinde  pepuleriint;  postremo 
iam  hand  dubie  avertunt."     See  Rem.  on  1.  572. 


43. 


We  are  only  at  the  forty-third  line  of  the  poem,  and  behold 
already,  for  the  third  time  put  forward,  the  contention,  the  con- 
trariety of  purpose,  between  gods  on  the  one  hand  and  fate  on 
the  other,  the  bone  of  contention  being  always  the  same,  viz.: 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  whether  to  be  given  to  Rome  or 
Carthage.  We  have  this  contention  in  the  very  first  verses  of 
the  prologue,  where  the  fates  have  in  the  long  run  brought 
Aeneas  to  Italv: 

''Italiam  fato  profugus  LaviDacjue  venit 
litora," 

notwithstanding   all    the  exertions  of  adverse  gods  to  keep  him 

away : 

.     .     .     ''miiltum  ille  ct  terns  iaotatus  et  alto 
vi  sui»eruin;" 

and  where  (notwithstanding  all  the  wars  raised  iigainst  him  by 
these  same  advei*se  gods: 

"nuilta  (lUfMjue  et  bello  ]iassus**     .     .     . 

comp.  7.  310  and  soq([.)  he  becomes  the  forefather  of  the 
Roman  people,  the  pioneer  of  the  buildei^  of  Rome: 

.     .     .     "dum  condoret  urbem 
inferrot(iue  deos  Tjatio.  genus  undo  I^tinum 
Albanique  patres  atquo  altae  moenia  Romae." 
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We     have  it  repeated,  gone   back  upon,  in  the  peroration  or 
siuiiming-up  of  the  prologue: 

.    .    .    ^*iactatos  aequore  toto 
Troas,  reliqaias  Banaiun  atque  immitis  Achilli, 
arcebat  longe  Latio;  maltosque  per  annos 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum;" 

and     for  the  third  time  we  have  it  here,  where  the  queen  of  the 

gods   herself,   about  to  take  her  first  decisive  step  in  the  new 

carnpaign   she  is  entering  upon  against  Troy,  reflects  that  she 

i^  ^oing  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  fates,  and — simultaneously 

^^'ith  the   reflection — contemptuously   sets  at  nought  the   rival 

potency,  the  co-ordinate  estate:    guippK  vctou  fatis!     The  fates 

won't  allow  me,  forsooth!     Ijct  them   hinder  me  if  they  can. 

I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it     Shall  1   have  less  of  mv  own 

way  than   Pallas?     If  I  sit  down  content,   and   allow  mvself 

to  be  thus   lorded  over,   who  from  this  dav  forward  will  ever 

7  •■ 

again  recognize  me  as  the  queen  of  heaven  or  lay  one  offering 
on  mv  altar?  In  other  words,  what  use  in  Gods  if  the  Fates 
nile?  The  veiy  (juestion  put  by  theist  and  atheist  alike  at  the 
present  day;  and  which,  answered  by  the  theist  to  himself  as 
Juno  answers  it  in  her  own  breast,  is  answered  by  the  atheist 
aloud  as  it  is  answered  by  Virgil  and  the  poem. 


AT). 

I'NUS    OH    NOXAM    KT    FUltl.VS    ALvriS    OII.KI 

Unius  belongs  not  to  on.Ei,  but  forms  a  separate  object  for 
NOXAM,  as  oihKr  forms  a  separate  object  for  fuuias;  in  other 
words,  the  structure  is  on  noxam  vmus  [hominis],  et  fuhias 
AiACLs  on.Ei:  first,  because  it  is  according  to  our  author's  usual 
habit  of  expressing  a  complex  thought,  not  in  one  complex  sen- 
tence, but  in  two  or  more  simple  sentences;  secondly,  because 
we  have  the  exactly  similar  expression  "unius  ob  iram"  standing 
by  itself  at  vei-se  255;   and  thirdly,  because  the  corresponding 
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Greek  expression,  €vog  liOfir^g  avri,  stands  by  itself  in  Lyco- 
phron,  Cassandr.  365  (Sebastiani) : 

Es.).a<;  OTfvtt^tt  nnott  jovg  xfvovi  ratfovg, 
ovx  oaiox^rixtug,  yoiQa6u}v  <f'  fffi]Ufvovg.* 

Compare  Sail.  His  far,  J.  41  (ed.  Dietsch):  ''Leges,  indicia, 
aerarium,  provinciae  reges  penes  unum  [/.  e,  SullainJ;"  Sen. 
Here.   Get.  467  (Dejanira  speaking): 

.     .     .     .     ''carmine  in  terras  mago 
dcscendat  astiis  luna  dosertis  licet, 
ot  bruma  messes  videat,  ct  cantu  fugax 
stet  dci»rehonsum  fulmen,  et  versa  vice 
medius  coactis  ferveat  stellis  dies: 
non  flectet  unum," 

where,  as  Virgil  in  our  text  by  the  single  word  unius,  Seneca 
produces  by  the  single  word  unum  (the  one  single  man,  viz. 
Hercules)  tlie  entire  effect  produced  by  Livy,  24.  34,  by  the 
two  words  unus  homo:  ''Et  habuisset  tanto  impetu  coepta  res 
fortunam,  nisi  imus  homo  [one  single  man,  viz.,  Archimedes] 
Syracusis  ea  tempestate  fuissef  Compare  also  Tacit.  An7iaL 
13,  20:  "Sed  cuicunquo,  nedum  parenti,  defensionem  tribuen- 
dam;  nee  accusatores  adesso,  sed  vocem  unius  ex  inimica  domo 
adfen-i."  Tacit.  Anvol.  15,  44:  ''Unde  (juanquam  ad  versus, 
sontes  et  novissinui  oxeinpla  meritos  miseratio  oriebatur,  tan- 
quam  non  utilitate  publica,  sed  in  saevitiam  unius  absume- 
rentur."  Tacit.  Agric.  27 :  "Iniijuissima  haec  bellorum  conditio 
est:  prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant,  adversa  uui  imputantur." 
Tacit.  Annul.  3,  53:  ''Mains  aliquid  et  excelsius  a  principe 
postulatur,  et  cum  recte  factorum  sibi  (luisque  gratiam  traliant, 
unius  invidia  ab  omnibus  pecoatur." 

The  reproach  contained  in  rxius  on  noxam  is  turned  against 
Juno  herself  by  Venus,  vei-se  255:  "Unius  ob  iram." 

Unius  noxam,  the  offence  of  a  single  person;  the  injury,  the 


*  f(ff{utvoi\',  ed.  Canter,  liCipz.,  1788,  in  which  Mr.  Davies  doos  not 
find  any  appropriate  signification.    The  verso  is  translated  by  Canter: 

'*non  umis,  sed  scopulis  insidentia." 
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harm  done  by  a  single  person:  furias  aiacis  oilei,  the  madness 
of  Ajax  Oileus— the  first  clause  being  a  thesis  of  which  the  second 
is  an  epexegesis,  a  general  enunciation  of  which  the  second  is  a 
particularization ;  and  the  two  clauses  together  making  up  the 
sense:  on  account  of  the  insane  offence  of  a  single  person,  Ajax 
Oileus.  Compare  Aesch.  Sept,  adv.  Theb.  1001  (Antigone  of 
Polynices  and  Eteocles,  who  had  slain  each  other): 

10}  ^(uuovonk^  fi'  «r« 
*^heu  insanientes  in  pemicie!'* 

where,  in  atcf  we  have  the  xoxa  of  our  text,  and  in  dai/^iovcovveg 

the     FURIAS. 

FuRus  oiLM.  The  fury  of  Oileus,  i.  e.  furious  Oileus. 
Claud.  6  Cons,  Honor,  105:  "Gildonis  furias,''  the  fury  of  Gildo, 
^-  c  furious  Gildo.  Ovid,  Fast,  3,  265:  "Hippolytus,  furiis 
Jireptus  equorum,"  the  fury  of  horses,  /.  e.  furious  horses. 

Is'^oxAM  ET  FURIAS  AIACIS  oiLKi.  Ausou.  Epigv,  (in  Didus 
imaginem) : 

'^sed  furias  fugiens  atque  anna  procacis  larbae," 
thes     war  with  which  I  was  threatened  bv  furious  larbas. 


48-49. 

lUXM    EXPIRAXTEM    TRAXSFIXO    PECTORE    FLAMMAS 
TURBINE    CORRIPUIT    SCOPULOQUE    INFIXIT    ACUTO 


VAR.  LEGT. 
INFIXIT  I  Rfjm.,  Med..  II j^.  Ill  Rome,  1469;  Venice,  1470;  Aldus  (1514); 
P.  Manut. ;  all  editors. 

i.VFLixiT  n  3^5^.  Ill   "Comutus   ait:   infuxit   verius,   ut   sit  vchementius," 
Servius,  ed.  Lion ;  "  Sunt  qui  legant  ini-xixit,  ....  quod  ego  nusquam 
in  veteribus   codd.   obser\'avi.    Sane  vero  Ti.  Donatus  infixit  .  .  .  ," 
Pierios. 
0.  Fr.,  Pal.,  Ver.,  St.  Qall. 
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This  passage  has  been  generally  understood  in  the  sense  assigned 
to  it  by  Voss: 

^*ihn,  der  hell  ausdampft  aus  durchschmettoi*tem  Buseii  den  Gluthauch, 
hub  sic  im  W'irbel  empor,  und  spicsst  an  ein  scharfes  Gestein  ihn." 

How  is  our  author  to  be  relieved  from  the  opprobrium  of  having 
placed  so  absui-d,  so  revolting  a  picture  in  the  vestibule,  on  the 
verj^  threshold,  of  his  great  poem?  Is  it  by  summarily  reject- 
ing not  only  these  two,  but  the  whole  four  verses  as  spurious? 
''Rau  in  Schediasm.  p.  24,  hos  quatuor  versus  tumore  tragicos 
insignes  ab  hoc  loco  alienos  ct  ab  alia  manu  adiectos  habet,''  For- 
biger.  The  whole  four  vei-ses  are  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  quotations 
are  made  from  one  or  other  of  them  by  Probus,  Servius,  Macro- 
bius,  and  Priscian.  Is  it  by  reading  inflixit?  Nobody  has 
yet  pointed  out  a  single  MS.  in  which  that  reading  is  to  be 
found.  Is  it  by  undersbmding  inffxit  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  ill  is  it?  '4psum  vero  Pallas  fulmine  percussum  procellae 
vi  scopulo  etiam  illisit/*  Heync.  Who  ever  before  heard  of 
infigere  used  in  such  sense?  Or  what  was  to  hinder  Virgil, 
if  he  had  meant  i  Ilia  it,  from  saving  i  Hi  sit,  with  Hyginus, 
IIG:  "Aiax  Locrus  fulmine  est  a  Minerva  ictus,  quem  fluctiis 
ad  saxa  illiserunt,  undo  Aiacis  potrae  sunt  dictae."  The  \vord 
would  have  suited  his  measure  precisely  as  well.  Is  it  by 
undei-standing  the  unhappy  wretch  to  have  been  already  dead 
when  he  was  thus  spitted  on  the  sharp  rock?  '^Ihn  selbst  mit 
dem  Blitze,  und  Hess  sudann  seinen  Leichnam  von  den  Wellen 
an  die  Klippen  spiessen,"  Ladewig.  If  such  had  been  the 
meaning,  we  had  had,  not  illum  expir.vntem  PhX'TORE  (or  cor- 
pore)  but  pectus  (or  corpus  expirans).  Illum  expirantem 
can  only  be  spoken  of  a  living  man,  and  even  if  it  could  be 
spoken  of  a  corpse,  the  picture  had  been  scarcely  less  revolting, 
less  absurd:  the  act  performed  by  Pallas  scarceley  less  un- 
dignified, less  unworthy  of  the  goddess.  How  then?  In  what 
other  way,  if  in  none  of  these,  is  Virgil's  painting,  Pallas's 
action,  to  be  vindicated,  the  painting  to  be  made  worthy  of  the 
painter,  the  action  of  tiie  actor?  In  the  simplest  way  in  the 
world,  viz.,  by  understanding  infigere  to  be  used  in  our  text 
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in  the  only  sense  in  which  infigere  is  ever  used  anywhere, 
viz.,  in  that  of  infixi^igy  i,  e,  forcing  into  a  place  or  thing,  in 
such  manner  that  the  object  so  forced  remains  fixed  in  it,  cannot 
get  out:  Cicer.  de  THvinat,  2,  31:  "Timide  fortasse  signifer 
evellebat,  quod  fidenter  infixei-at."    Am.  9,   746: 

.     .    .    .    ^^portaeque  infigitur  hasta.** 

i^.    375: 

^Mancea  consequitur,  nimpitque  infixa  bilicem 
loricam." 

S^nec.  Oedip.  1036  (Jocasta  speaking): 

.     .    .     ^^utrumne  pectori  inflgam  meo 
telum,  an  patent!  conditum  iugulo  imprimam?** 

4ew.  12.   721: 

"comuaque  obnixi  infigunt"    .... 

^Facit  Amu  1.  43:  "Cur  enim  primo  concionis  die  ferrum 
illud,  quod  pectori  meo  infigere  parabam,  detraxistis.''  Wal- 
tharius,  1292: 

"nam  veniens  [hasta]  clipeo  sic  est  ceu  marmore  laevi 
excussa,  et  collem  vehementer  sauciat,  asquo 
ad  clavos  iniixa  solo/' 

Aeii,  4,  4: 

.     .    .     "haerent  infixi  poctore  voltus 
verbaque." 

Sil.  12.  738: 

.     .     .     "natis  infigunt  oscula  matres." 

Sil.  8.  127  (of  Dido): 

"oscula,  qua  steteras,  bis  terque  infixit  arenae.*' 
Ovid,  D-'i^t  L  5,  9: 

"haec  mihi  semper  erunt  imis  infixa  medullis." 
Senec.  Thyest,  97  (Tantalus  t(»  Megaera): 

.     .     .     "quid  famem  infixam  intimis 
agitas  medullis." 

IxFixiT,  then,  in  our  text  is  not  impaled,  but  the  very  opposite, 
infixed,  ftrwhj  fixed  in  or  on:   and  differs  from  imposuit 
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only  in  the  greater  firmness  with  which  the  object  is  placed, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  merely  placed  o/^  but  placed  itiy  fixed  in. 
Compare  Ovid,  Metam.  2.  506  (of  Callisto  and  Areas  carried 
off  and  placed  among  the  constellations): 

.     .     .     **et  celeri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
itnposuit  caolo,  vieinaque  sidera  fecit," 

where  the  sense  were  not  changed,  but  only  rendered  stronger, 
the  action  intensified,  by  the  change  of  imposuit  into  infix  it. 
But  scoruLo  Aui'TO.  what  is  it?  ''The  sharp  rock  on  which  he 
was  impaled,  or  spiked ;  the  sharp  rock  which  ran  into  his  body," 
answer  all  the  commentators:  '\Spiesst  an  ein  scharfes  Gestein 
ihn,''  Voss:  '*Liess  seinen  Leichnam  von  den  Wellen  an  die 
Klippen  spiessen,"  Ladewig.  But  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
not  impaled  oi  spitted  at  all,  but  laily  infixed,  firmly  fixed  i?i 
or  o?i,  ScoPiLo  AciTo,  therefore,  is  the  sharp  rock  on  which  he 
was  fimilv  fixed.     But  how   or  in  what  manner  was  he  thus 

t. 

infixed?  What  was  the  picture  in  Juno's  mind  as  she  uttered 
these  words?  Was  it  of  Ajax,  snatclied  out  of  his  ship  in  a 
whirlwind,  and  carried  through  the  air  to  a  rock  and  set  on  it, 
as  Niobe  was  snatched  up  in  a  whirlwind  and  carried  through 
the  air  to  Mount  Sipylus  (Ovid,  Met.  6,  310: 

"flet  tamon,  et  validi  circumdata  turbine  venti 
in  patriani  rapta  est,  ubi  fixa  caciiniine  mentis 
liqiiitur,  et  lacrymas  etiamniun  marmora  manant;" 

where,  let  it  be  observed  en  passant,  that  "fixa  cacvunine 
mentis''  is  not  impaled  o?i  but  fixed  on,  i.  e.  set  on,  planted 
on,  the  summit  of  the  mountain);  as  Callisto  and  Areas  were 
carried  up  to  heaven  (Ovid,  ^fef.  2.  506: 

.     .     .     ''et  celeri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
ini)0suit  caelo,  vidnaque  sidera  fecit"): 

and  as,  bating  the  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  our  own 
Elijah  was  carried  up  to  the  same  place  (//  JJaL  JtaO^.,  BaaiL 
4.  2.  1:  Kai  eytvtio  er  no  avayetr  Kioior  £r  avaaeiauv)  zov 
Hhov  10^  €i^  rov  uvquvov.  Ibid.  4.  2,  11:  Kat  idor  aQua  /rr^ot;, 
'/Ml  iTtuot  /i;rQ()g,7,ai  dieaieilev araueaov aLiifoieQcovviai  arelr^if^n 
HXiov  €v  avaaiia^vj  io^  ei^  rov  oiquvov)?     No;   this  were  too 
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widely  to  deviate  from  the  myth  which  always  represents  Ajax 
as  in  the  water,  as  swimming  and  struggling  personally  with 
the  waves;  Quint.  Calab.  14.  548: 

^^ud;  (T'  ttXXoTt  jjip  TifQivrixiTo  iovQUTi  vr]og, 
(iXXoTi  (f*  (cv  /<i^fa(7i  &ttjvvfp  iiXuvqu  ^ivd-ri, 

(tvSQog  vniQ&vfioio'  S-tot  St  jjitv  (taogotavrti 
fjvooeriv  X(u  xagroi  fd^aupiov  ttfitfi,  Si  xvfiK 

uXXoTt    UfV    (pOQf€(fXi    TlfXOJQtOV,    tJVT     (71     ttXQTjy 

ovQfo^  vilttjXoto  iC  rjfQog*  aXXotf  &*  uvTi 

viUoO'fp  tiv^Qa  (faQny^tf  tvfXQiyfV  ovS    oyi  Xf^iittg 

xufivi  noXvTXi]Tovg'  noXXot  di  u(y    ivO^a  xki  ip&a 

a/itvyvutvot  CfjiKQnyt^ov  ((t<o  novroto  xtQUWOi* 

ovnoj  ynQ  oi  &i\uov  t^urjSkTo  xrjQt  SnuaOaai 

xovQij  tQiydovnow  ^Uog  ^utcXu  tuq  xoxiovaa, 

HQtv  tXi]Vui  xtixa  noXXu  x«i  nXytat,  ntty^v  /bioyriaui' 

Tovvfxu  fiiv  xara  fiirO-og  tSaiiviro  Stiqov  oiCvg 

ntttnoS-f  Tfiooufvov, 

Philostr.  Icmi»  2,  13  (of  the  painting  in  the  Neapolitan  gallery, 
of  Ajax  on  the  rock  of  Oyarus) :  u4i  rov  Trelayovg  aveairiyLviai 
7ceiQaiy  y,ai  r^  teovaa  neqi  avrag  &akavvaj  rjQiog  re  deivov  liXeTtcjv 
£/n  Tiov  neuQiov,  y,ai  ii  'Aai  (fQOin^jnaiog  exiov  btil  ttjv  d'aXazTav, 
0  uio'AQog  ^lag.  Beiihjiai  f.i€v  tt^v  earrov  vavv,  SfiTcvQOv  de 
(t^n^g  art07zridi]oug  ouoos  At^ioQifAt  voig  AVf^taoi^  zcov  /.lev  dtex- 
Hanov,  ca  de  iiti07tionEvog,  ra  de  vnaviXcov  vw  areQvco.  Frqaig 
(f  evTiyjov  (ai  de  FvQai  rceiqai  eiaiv  vneqipaivovaai  xov  ^4tyaiov 
y.oXnov),  Xoyovg  i7ceq(fQ0vag  Xeyei  victva  nor  d^eiov  avnov,  ecp 
oig  0  lloaeidiov  avrog  e^ci  rag  FiQag  aveXkevai,  (fOfiegog,  (o  nai, 
Aai  xeif^iovog  /cleog,  /.ai  tag  /airag  eSi]Q^ievog.  Kac  tol  nove 
Aai  acvef-iaxei  tco  ^loAqio  '/Mia  to  iXiov,  aco(pQovovvri  de  TLav 
(feidoiitevo)  rwr  V-ewr,  y.aeQQ(orvv  avtov  tco  a'ArircTQco.  Nvv  de 
vceidi]  v^qilovia  oqa,  t^v  TQiaivav  ert  avtov  (peQei,  xat  rceuXtj- 
iecai  o  avyJ^v  Tr^g  TtevQag,  o  avi/iov  lov  ^lavia,  cog  auoaeiaaiTO 
aiTov  avii\  v(iqei:  Seneca,  Agam.  537: 

.     .     .     '*  transit  [fulmon]  Aiacem,  et  ratem, 
ratisque  partem  secum  et  Aiacis  tulit. 
nil  ille  motus,  ardua  ut  cautes  salo 
ambustus  exstat,  dirimit  insanum  marOf 
flactusque  rumpit  pectore,  et  oavem  manu 
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complexus  in  se  traxit,  et  caeco  man 
coUucet  Aiax:  omne  rosplendet  fretum. 
tandem  occupata  rupe,  furibundum  intonat, 
superasse  nunc  se  polagus,  atquc  ignes;" 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  372: 

.     .    .     "et  tortum  non  ab  love  fulmen  Oileos 
qui  gemit,  Euboicas  nato  stridente  per  undas." 

Or,  is  tlie  picture  in  Juno's  mind  that  of  Ajax  in  his  ship;  of 
the  ship  of  Ajax  whirled  away  by  the  turbo  and  stuck  on  a 
rock,  as  Serestus  (5.  204)  is  said   to  have  stuck   on  a  rock— 

.    .     .     "  saxis  in  procurrentibus  haesit " — 

the  ship  which  carried  Serestus  having  stuck  on  a  rock?  No; 
for  first,  this  Avere  not  merely  a  departure,  but  a  double  de- 
parture, from  the  myth,  which  represents  the  ship  as  foundering 
at  sea,  and  Ajax  saving  himself  by  swimming  (Philostratus, 
as  above:  Belihr^icu  uev  rijr  eaviov  vavv,  efn/cvQov  de  avctji; 
a7t07rrfiriaag  ouoae  '/.€xcoQrjy,€  toig;  '/,vuaai,  xiov  uev  di(X7taiiov^ 
ra  de  t7ria7nof.itvogj  la  de  v/iaiTkiov  no  areQvw  .  .  .  o  ^  u^iag 
[having  reached  and  clambered  up  the  rock]  oiov  e/,  ^e&rig 
avct(fEqu)v  7C€Qia&Q£i  to  7iEXctyoc,  ovzi  raw  oqvjv,  owe  yt^v); 
and,  secondly,  illum  in  the  emphatic  position — first  word  in  the 
line,  and  so  far  preceding  its  verb,  and  joined,  besides,  to 
KXPiRANTEM — cuu  Only  bo  Ajax  himself  personally;  whose  fate, 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  vessels,  already  disposed 
of  in  the  two  preceding  lines,  comes  now  to  be  treated  of. 

What  then  was  that  fate?  what  was  it  happened  to  Ajax? 
He  was  struck  witli  lightning,  and  thrown  by  the  storm  on  a 
sharp  rock.  Juno  does  not  specify  more  particularly;  she  is  not 
relating  the  story  to  persons  ignorant  of  it,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring, in  order  to  undei'stand  it,  to  be  informed  of  the  details; 
she  is  referring  to  the  well-known  myth  for  her  own  satisfaction 
only,  and  in  illustration  of  her  own  case.  The  details  are  no 
doubt  all  pnvent  in  her  mi^norA' :  how  Ajax  was  sti-uck  with 
lightning;  how  the  ship  he  was  in,  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning, 
was  whirled  away  by  the  storm ;  how  Ajax  leaped  into  the  sea 
out  of  the  burning  vessel  just  before  it  went  down,  and,  with 
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"fche  greatest  difficulty  reached,  by  swimming,  the  sharp,  rugged, 

inhospitable  rock  of  Gyarus.    Instead  of  going  through  all  these 

^particulars,    Juno    "sequitur   summa  fastigia    rerum" — strikes 

^4jax  with  lightning,  catches  him  in  a  whirlwind,  and  fixes  him 

^Dn  a  sharp  rock.    Her  turbine  corripuit,  scopulo  ixfixit  reminds 

^%is  of  veni,  vidi,  vici.     In  the  one  case  the  blanks  are  filled 

~mip  by   the   mythographer,   as  in  the  other  by   the  historian. 

^''This  is  all  very  well,"  I  am  told,  "if  we  only  had  an  example 

of  some  one  else  infixed  on  a  rock  without  being  impaled 

^n  it."     Let  us  see.     What  is  it  Seneca  says  of  himself  when 

he  is  about  to  be  banished  to  Corsica  {Epigr,  9,  13)? 

"  ille  tQus  quondam  magnus,  tua  gloria,  civis 
infigar  scopulo.    Corduba,  solve  comas.*' 

Is  not  this  "infigar  scopulo"  the  very  scopulo  ixfixit  of  our 
text?  What  more  remote  from  Seneca's  thought  than  all  notion 
of  impaling?  Or  what  more  remote  from  the  same  Seneca's 
thought  than  all  notion  of  being  pasted,  or  glued  to  anything, 
when,  speaking  of  the  same  exile,  he  says  to  Crispus,  Anthol. 
Lat,  (Meyer),  135.  11: 

^^  en  hie  qui  iaceo  saxis  telluris  adhaerens ! 

mens  tecum  est,  nulla  quae  cohibetur  humo."? 

Let  us  see  again :  with  what  word  is  it  Prometheus  expresses 
his  being  infixed  on  Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  as  a  ship  is  tied 
(adnectunt)  to  the  shore  by  sailors?  Is  it  not  by  this  very 
infix  it?  Attius'  translation  of  Aeschylus'  lost  trjigedy,  IIqO' 
^n^^^€vg  Xvof^iei'og  (Cicero,  These.   Qtiaest.  2.  10)  \ 

Phom.     ..."  navem  ut  horrisono  freto 

noctem  pavcntes  timidi  adnectunt  navitae: 
Satumius  me  sic  infixit  lupiter, 
lovisque  numen  Mulcibri  adscivit  manus. 
Hos  illo  cuueos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
perrupit  artus:  qua  miser  soUeiiia 
tiansverberatus,  castrum  hoc  Furiarum  incolo.'* 

"Jupiter,"  says  Prometheus,  "infixed  me  here,  pinned  me  here, 
fastened  me  here,  with  nails  driven  through  my  limbs" — an 
infixing  more  mechanical,  indeed,  than  that  of  Seneca  on  the 
island  of  Corsica,  but  being  still  the  point-blank  opposite  of  im- 

16* 
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paling.  Nor  let  any  one  demur  to  the  authority  of  Seneca  and 
Attius,  or  insist  that  such  loose  metaphorical  use  of  infigere  is 
rare  and  exceptional;  such  use  of  the  word  is  of  the  commonest: 

.     .     .     "haerent  infixi  poctoro  vultus 
verbaquc;" 

^^haec  mihi  semper  erunt  iiiiis  irifixa  modullis;*' 

and 

.    .     .     *'  natls  infigunt  oscula  matres," 

quoted  above.  And  — still  more  loose  and  metaphorical,  as  well 
as  still  more  parallel  to  our  text — Sil.  9.  178  (Decius  to  the 
Capuans): 

''hi  [Koniani]  8unt  qui  vcstris  iiifixum  moenibus  hostem 
deiecorc  manu,  et  Capuam  eripuerc  supcrbis 
Sainnitum  iussis." 

where  an  enemy,  not  mei-ely  not  in  possession  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  t)ie  citv  but  not  even  attfickinfi:  the  citv.  and  onlv 
threatening  to  attack  it  (Liv.  7.  29-3H,  inclusive),  is  said  to  be 
infixus  (m  the  fortifications;  also  Attius,  Prometh,,  quoted 
ab(»ve,  Prometheus  speaking: 

*•  atquo  haec  vetusta,  saeclis  gloinerata  horridis, 
luetifica  clades  iiostro  infixa  est  corpori," 

where  tlie  '^ clades  infixa  corpori"  is  the  "vultur.''  Compare 
also  the  precisely  similar  figurative  application  of  affigere, 
5.  852: 

.     .     .     "  clavumquo  affix  us  ot  liaerons 
nusquam  amittebat;" 
10.    11)0: 

**  I*allas(juo  sinistro 

affixus  lateri;" 

Val.  Max.  2.  1:  "luvenes  .  .  .  aliquem  i^v  patribus  conscriptis, 
aut  propin([Uum,  aut  patenium  amicum,  ad  curiam  deduce- 
bant,  affixiquc  valvis  expectabant,  donee  roduccndi  etiam  officio 
fungerentur;"  also  of  inhacrore,  the  intransitive  of  infi- 
gere, Flor.  4.  12:  "Daci  montibus  inhacrent:  Cotisonis  regis 
imperio,  quoties  concretus  gelu  Danubius  iunxerat  ripas,  decur- 
rere  solobant,  et  vicina  populari;''  Flor.  2.  6:  "Nee  ideo  tamen 
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Italia  visceribus  inhaerentein  submovere  poterat  Annibalem;" 
ai&d  of  ha  ere  re,  Flor.  2.  2  (of  Eegulus):  ^^Ipsani  belli  caput 
Car-t-haginem  urgebat  obsidio,  ipsisque  portis  inhaerebat." 

ScopuLO  iNFixiT,  then,  in  our  text,  is  not  impair  on  a  rock, 
not  even  fixe^l  into  a  rock,  but  fixed  on  a  rock,  no  matter  how — 
stivcrl  on  a  rock,  as  we  would  say;  and  differs  in  no  respect 
exoept  the  greater  intensity  of  the  compound  verb  from  "fixus 
cai-it:ibus,"  the  expression  used  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Cami. 
5.     J.96,  in  his  penciling  of  the  same  picture: 

.     .     .     .     .     ''fixusquo  Capharei 

cautibus,  inter  aquas  flaniinam  ructabat  Oileus," 

n^>v  in  any  respect,  except  its  similarly  greater  intensity,  from 
"<^*autibus  affigere,''  the  expression  used  by  Pliny  in  his  account 
of  crowds   of  informers   pinned   to    sharp  rocky  precipices  by 
Trajan  (Plin.  Paneij.  35)'.  ''Memoranda  facies,  delatorum  classis 
permissa  omnibus  ventis,  coactaque  vela  tempestatibus  pandere, 
iratosque  fluctus  sequi,  quoscunque  in  scopulos  detulissent.  .  .  . 
Quantum   diversitas   temporum   posset,   tum   maxime  cognitum 
est,  quum  iisdem,  quibus  antea  cautibus  innocentissimus  quisque, 
tunc  nocentissimus  affigeretur;  quum(jue  insulas  omnes,  quas 
modo  senatorum,  iam  delatorum  turba  compleret,  quos  quidem 
non   in   praesens   tantum,   sed   in   aeternum  repressisti,   in  ilia 
poenarum    indagine   inclusos;''   in   which  last  passage  we  have 
culprits  carried  by  angry  billows  (as  in  our  text  Ajax  by  the 
turbo),   and   pinned   to   sharp  and  precipitous  cliffs  (as  in  our 
toxtAjax  is  pinned  /;/  ox  on  a  soopulus  acutusi — the  meaning 
being,  in  the  one  case  as  in  tho  other,  not  literally  and  mechani- 
cally pinned,  but  figuratively  pinned;    in  other  words,  confined 
to  or  on  a  cautes,   or  on  a  scopulus  acutus,  by  means  of 
the  sun-ounding  sea.     (Compare  the  similar  metaphorical  use  of 
affigere,  Yaler.  Maxim.  2.   1.  9:    ^'Quocirca  iuvenes,  senatus 
die,  utique  aliquem  ex  patribus  conscriptis,  aut  propinquum,  aut 
patornum  amicuni,   ad  curiam  doducebant,  aflixique  valvis  ox- 
spectabant,  donee  reducendi  etiam  officio  fungerentur,'*  and  the 
Ta<poig    }^otQadcor    e(fi^^eroi\;    ('^sepulcra    scopulis    insidentia,'' 
Canter,  sepulchres  seated  on  scopuli,  set  on  scopuli,  stuck  on 
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scopult)  of  this  very  Ajax  and  his  comrades,  Lycophr.  Gas- 
saiidr.  365  (Sebastiani): 

fvog  S(  Aotfit^^  m'Ti   iivntnjv  Tfyvtav 

OCX  oOTo'hixat^,  /nioa&ojr  cf    ttfijun'oi'^. 

ScopuLO,  one  of  the  Gyarae,  a  ^roup  of  sharp,  bare,  aiguille- 
shaped  rocks  standing  up  out  of  the  Aegean  sea,  Horn.  Odyss. 
4.  499: 

Aitig  ttfv  ^uiTti  iTyiflTi   Sauij   doki/ifOiTuoiatt'. 
Fvohair  mv  nmmu   I/aofidufov  f-rtt-kKaatr, 
ntiQriaiv  utyalqat,  x<u  t^foaMOf  ^((Xttaatj^' 
xui  %'v  xtv  fxtfvyf  ^HQfif  ^«'   t'/thputvo^  nto  ^-fif^ijvtj, 
ti  ftij   vTitotfUiKov  f7to^'  fx,i(clf,  X(tt   uty    (uiaH^ri' 
(fij  o    (ttxtjTt  Oftop  ifvyttiv  laytc  Xiutuu  yhuXaaotfS. 
Tov  (ff   rionti&taov  ittyuA.    tx).vfi'  arSiiOavTo^" 
ttvTix    fnfiTfc  loiminv  f-).Mi'  /tooi  ort,i«orjntv 
rjXecat  rvmativ  .ifrniji'.  ano  cf'   t'O/tatv   tarrfi'' 

XKt    TO    UtV    nVToO^l    ^Ht'if    TO    6^     TOftfOs     t-fAHtat    nOl'TMj 

TM  o    Aid';  TO  noMTOv  kif  tl^outvO';  u^y    (cua&t}' 
TOV  (f    f-aoon  xaia  noviov  unnoora  xvutuvoi'Ttt. 
[u}^  o  uiv  hv'h    (t7ioh*}).hv,  kHu   :iin>  lu.uvoov  vSmo]'. 

Philostr.  Icon,  2.  13  (of  the  Xeapolitan  painting):  ^h  rov  7ie)m- 
yovg  aveacifAviai  7teiqai,  vxu  /j  Ceoroa  .itqi  fcrvag  O^akarra, 
TjQCog  T€  (hiror  .iXe:c(ov  t/r.i  nor  :ieiQ('n\  vmi  ri  /mi  (fQonjfiaroi^ 
excov  €:ri  rrjv  xMMiiav,  o  uttr/,oo^  ^^tac;,  .  ,  .  ai  de  FrQca 
jcETQai  eiaiv  v;iEq(fan'Ovacti  tor  ^4iycttor  y.oA/tor  .  .  .  viai 
Tce/cXr^Serat  o  ctvyr^v  ri^g  /rerQag,  o  arexior  tor  ytiavzct,  (.'}g 
ct7ioaeiaaiT0  avror  ctvir^  rliget,  .  .  .  o  tier  ()t^  Tloaeidon'  eu^iaXiov 
tr^v  TQtaivitv  rtaaQa^it  ro  fQirfog  (trroi  ..-lictvii  n^g  /rerQag,  ca 
8e  rvqai  cti  )jHTrni  uerovai  le,  eg  oaov  yhalarra,  y.ai  aarXoi 
eavri^ovai   co)  IJoaeidiovi:  Quint.  Cahib.  14.  580: 

X(ci   IT  xtv  ^^tjkvcf   xtty.or  itonoi',  n    itt^   (uj    taTut 
otj^((i  ttitiv  M'foi'l^r  Hit   7inoft,xf   y.olo)i'iji' 
fVTt   .7«oos    utya/.ntn  xai^   Hyxf- /.nSoio  SttitinMi' 
Ilukui';  (cmmun'tf  ^Vxf/.»/i'  i'7iix(K,i,iti/.t   t'r]Ouv, 
tf  o    fTi  xamat  (cttr  vji    uxuiiuToio  yiyario^f 
{(t(h(?.nH'  ;/r<"foj'jOs   hou)  yiiovo^'   utc  tton   ^ioxoutr 
(tmihXtu.vVttv  (tvaxTti   $rnuuuooot'  ovotn^  uxnt] 
vxlto'hn'  hinii7iovna'  fttcovrf  cf*   xaorntov  (irSow 
ttuifi   ih   utv  (hti'ttioio  uhXu^  txt/t}a((i^  o/.t*hno; 
yttit}  oftM^  6ut,lhn'TK  x(u  movytTo)  kvi  Trorrto : 
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anci    Seneca,  Agam.  552: 

.    .    .    "plura  cum  auderet  forens, 
tridente  rupem  sabruit  pulsam  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  exserens  iindis  caputs 
solvitqae  niontem;  quern  cadens  secum  tulit; 
terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pelago  facet." 

Orv  one  of  these  rocks  Pallas,  not  impaled,  but  infixed  Ajax, 
as  Seneca  (above)  expected  to  be  infixed  on  the  scopulus  of 
Cc>x*sica;  as  Prometheus  (above)  was  infixed,  though  more  closely 
a-^^cJ  mechanically,  on  the  Caucasian  rupes;  as  the  first  Napoleon 
^^^ts  infixed  on  the  "naked  rock"  of  St  Helena — 

^^ein  nackter  Fels,  fern  von  Europas  Euste, 
ist  zum  Gef&ngniss  ewig  ihm  bestimmt  /* 

^Tid  as,  in  our  own  times,  Garibaldi  was  infixed  on  the  scoglio 
^f  Caprera,  La  Riforma  [Newspaper],  Florence,  Oct  28,  1867: 
'^Sullo  scoglio  di  Caprera  essi  avevano  incatenato  [infkced, 
confined,  for  he  was  not  put  into  chains]  non  Garibaldi  ma  il 
destine  dltalia."  If  it  was  proper  for  Seneca,  Epigr,  9.  14 
(above)  to  designate  Corsica  by  the  term  scopulo,  and  {Consol. 
ad  Helv,  8:  'Toties  huius  aridi  et  spinosi  saxi  mutatus  est 
populus'')  to  designate  the  same  island  by  the  term  saxum;  if 
it  was  proper  for  Pindar  to  designate  Delus,  after  it  had  been 
fixed  on  immovable  pillars,  by  the  term  /rer^a  (Pind.  Fragm.  5, 
ed.  Dissen  (of  Delus): 

JlQilll'On'    ((TKOOOlOai*   /i^Ol'lOh', 

where  Delus  is  called  /teiga  merely  to  distinguish  it  from  float- 
ing Delus},  how  much  more  pr()per  was  it  for  Virgil  to  designate 
by  the  term  scopulo  one  of  the  Gyarae— all  of  them  together 
little  more  than  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the  Aegean,  and  on  that 
account  sennng  in  later  times,  like  Coi-sica  itself,  as  a  prison 
for  state  criminals?     (Juvenal,  10.  170: 

"ut  Gyari  clausus  scopulis  parvaque  Seripho" 

— where,  be  it  observed  en  passant,  not  only  have  we  the  same 
term  scopulus  applied  to  the  island,  as  in  our  text,  but  clausus 
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is  as  nearly  as  tlie  different  circumstances  of  the  case  permit, 
infixus:  ibid,  1.  73: 

*'audo  aliquid  brevibus  Oyaris  et  carcero  dignum;" 
ibid,  13.  244: 

.     .     .     ^^dabit  in  laqueum  vestigia  noster 
l)erfidus,  et  nigri  patiotur  carcoris  uncuiii, 
aut  maris  Aegaei  rupem,  scopulos(|ue  frequentes 
exulibus  magnis.") 

Sidon.  Apull.  Epist,  1.  7:  ''Sed  et  iudicio  vix  per  hebdomadem 
duplicem  comperendinato,  capitc  miiltiitus  [Arvandus]  in  insnlam 
coniectus  est  seqjontis  Epidaurii:  ubi  us(iue  ad  inimicorum  dolo- 
rem  devenustatus,  et  a  rebus  humanis  veluti  vomitu  fortunae 
nauseantis  exputus,  nunc  ex  vetere  senatus  consulto  Tiberiano 
triginta  dieruni  vitam  post  sententiam  trahit,  uncum  et  gemonias, 
et  laqueimi  p(T  lioras  turbulenti  carnificis  hcu-resceus/'  whei-e  a  no- 
less-to-be-pitied,  however  much  less  renowned  culprit  than  Ajax, 
or  any  of  Ajax's  just-mentioned  f(?llows  in  misfortune,  is  flung 
violently  into  the  island  of  the  Tiber — ^'coniectus  in  insulam 
serpentis  Epidaurii''  [mtffafis  fnufandifi,  our  author's  scopulo 
iNFixiT  A(  rT(») — there,  out  of  all  human  society,  beyond  all  hope 
of  escape  or  deliverance,  to  languish  out  the  brief  interval  during 
which,  if  n<»t  divine  at  least—next  thing  to  divine — imperial 
retributive  justice,  not  to  appear  too  blood-tliirsty,  holds  execu- 
tion suspended  over  the  head  of  its  victim.  Also  Marcian,  1.  5, 
De  hitcrd.  et  Ifrlrr/.:  "Exilium  triplex  est:  aut  certorum  locorum 
interdictio,  aut  lata  fuga,  ut  omnium  locorum  interdictio  praeter 
certum  locum,  aut  insulac  vinculum,  /.  c.  rolegatio  in  insulam;'' 
also  Tacit.  A  mud.  1.  3:  ''Nam  senem  Augustum  devinxerat 
adeo,  uti  nopotem  unicum  Agrippam  Posthumum  in  insulam 
Plana.«^iam  proiicerot'' — flung  away  into  the  island  of  Planasia. 
Plin.  Pa}iP(j.  ill:  "Congi'sti  sunt  in  luivigia  raptim  conquisita, 
ut  tempestatibus  doditi  abirent,  fugerent(|iie  vastatas  delationibus 
terras;  ac  si  (|uem  fluctus  ac  procellao  scopulis  roservassent,  hie 
nuda  saxa  et  inhnspitale  littus  incoleret;  agen^t  duram  et  anxiam 
vitam,  relictaque  post  tergum  totius  generis  humani  securitate, 
moereret/'  Euseb.  T7/.  Constant,  2.  20:  fueicdkoic;  re  /MAouaS^eiv 
na^do&evieg,    tj   rt^aovg   or/.uv  /.QixHrie^:,     Euseb.    T7/.   Const, 
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2.    ,31  (Lex  Constantini   de  pictate  in  Deum   et   de  Christiana 

reJi^ione):   Ov  /nrjv  aXka  -/mi  ooori;  ov  ^lorXoueroii;  itiaoi  x«rc- 

yorcTt,  rijt;  Ttgo^njO^eiai;  ravTrjg  anoXavam  TrQoaraTvouer'  OTccog  oi 

ff^&^   '''■''   OQOJV   re   (hvywQiaii;:  '/mi   TreQiQQrioj  7teQr/.€/.XBiaf.i€voi 

d^a^^^caar^,  rr^c;  oy,r^^QOh'lr^iJ:  vmi  ccjcai'&qviriov  eqriuKtg,  e).er&€Qi'i' 

tUM'wre^,  rote:  (fiXiauoK^  (7fpa<:  aviorL:  iciodioiv,  lov  evAvatov  noO^or 

;tl^^^v)actvie^.     Tacit.  Hist.   I.  2:  '^Plenum  exiliis  mare;  infecti 

cae-clibus  scopuli**;    and,    translating  from  Tacitus,    Macchiavelli, 

Vi^^trorso  sopra  la  print,  Dcca  di  T.  Lirio,  libr.  1.  10:  "Vedra 

Roi^ia  ai*sn,  il  Campidoglio  dai  suoi  cittadini  disfatto,  desolati  gli 

antichi  templi,  corrotte  le  cc^rimonie,  ripioiie  Ic  citta  di  adulterj: 

ve<lra  il  mare  pieno  di  csilj,  gli  scogli  pieni  di  sangue/'  where 

"seogli  pieni  di  sangue''  C' infecti  caedibus  scopuli'')  are  scogli 

full    of  the  blood  of  culprits  who  had  been  fii-st  exiled  to  them 

ithrown  into  exile  on  them,  infixi  scopulis),  and  then  during 

tbeir  exile  put  to  death.     Also  Mela,  .'5.  1 :  "In  ipso  mari  mouu- 

niontum   Caepionis,  scopulo   magis    quam    insulae    impositum:" 

^ita  S.  FuU]ettt,j  postfixed  to  his  works,  Bihlioth.  Patr.   Veitet., 

1776,  vol.  xi,  p.  396:  ''Et  de  ipso  quociue  monasterio  sub  secreto 

recedens,   ad   insulam   Circinam   panels   comit^mtibus   fratribus, 

navigavit;  ubi  in  quodam  brevi  scopulo,  cui  nomen  est  Chilmi, 

ubi  iam  monasterium  fabricari  mandaverat,  lectioni  et  orationi  et 

ieiuniis  vaeans,  &c.;"  and  Gothe,  Iphig,  auf  Tain.,  act  v.  so.  3: 

Iphig.     "verbannc  inicli  zur  Strafo  meiner  Thorheit 
iiu  eiuer  Klippen-Insel  traurig  Ufer." 

''Well,  if  iNPixrr  does  not  signify  that  the  rock  ran  into 
Ajax,  that  Ajax  was  spiked  on  it.  at  least  aclt(»  does;  else  why 
the  sharpness  of  the  rock  mentioned  at  all?"  To  signify  that  it 
was  an  aiguille-shaped  rock;  a  spike,  pin,  or  pen  standing  up  out 
of  the  sea— the  very  shape,  as  has  just  been  seen,  of  all  the 
rocks  of  the  group:  Phiiostr.  Itoti.  2.  13,  quoted  above:  ^4t  tor 
rceXayovg  avtani'Avicu  neiqcu;  and  again,  ibi<l.y  ker/,ii  uir  r:co 
'/.viiaciov  r^  &aXacra,  ijrri?Mc)eg*  ($'  ai  7iEiQai  (ii«  loaet  QfcweoD^cti ; 

AcN.  3,   76: 

.     .     .     ''Cryaro  ccLsa  Myconoquo  revinxit;" 

*  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  in  voce  spile  turn  vol  spiletus:  '^lUl.  spilettu, 
acicula," 
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Petron.  Epigr.  (apud  Wernsd.): 

^^hac  alia  Gyaro  ligavit,  iliac 
coDstanti  Mycono  dedit  tenendam/' 

The  notion  of  impaling  or  running  into  the  body  is  as  little 
contained  in  the  epithet  acutus  bestowed  on  one  of  these  rocks 
as  it  is  contained  iii  the  same  epithet  bestowed  on  the  si  lex 
which  rose  out  of  the  dorsum  of  Cacus's  cave,  8.  233: 

^^stabat  acuta  silex,  praecisis  uodique  saxis 
spoluncae  dorso  insurgens,  altissima  visu^ 
diramin  nidis  domus  opportuna  volucnim." 

Exactly  as  acuta  si  lex  is  here  nothing  more  than  a  peak, 
spike,  or  needle  of  flint,  rising  up  high  out  of  the  dorsum  of 
Cacus's  cave,  acuto  scopulo  in  our  text  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rocky  aiguille  peering  high  out  of  the  water;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  3.  1369: 

.     .     .     KoA/ot  <f*   uty    iti/ov,  tog  art  Tiovrog 
/«/*!'  o^tii]oii'  f-ntfiooutMv  anutdfoai. 

The  view  then  in  Juno's  mind  is  that  of  Ajax  pinned  on  a 
Gvarean  scopulus  bv  Pallas.  Whv  does  she  leave  him  there? 
Whv  does  she  follow  the  mvth  no  further?  Because  it  is  the 
action  of  Pallas  she  is  describing,  and  the  action  of  Pallas  in 
the  myth  went  no  farther,  hardly  even  so  far.  The  action  of 
Pallas  ended  with  the  sinking  of  Ajax's  vessel:  and  Ajax,  his 
vessel  being  sunk,  struggled  through  the  water  (Quintus  Calaber 
and  Philostratus,  as  above)  till  he  reached  the  scopulus  and 
clambered  up  it.  This  might  be  all,  with  sufficient  correctness, 
ascribed  to  Pallas,  what  was  not  expressly  done  by  her  with 
her  own  hand  being  at  least  don(»  with  her  permission;  Quintus 
Calaber,  as  above: 

(unu)  '.no  (H   ih'uov  mr.Stio  xt.nt    d'auttoaai 
yMV{iti  hmy9(H'jtoto  .hog  utO.u  nto  xoThovau, 
7i{tii'  Tkiji'di  y.axu  nokku  xat   akytai  nay/v  uoynour 
Tnvvhxa   uiv  x((T(i  ,iti^S^og  fSttuvaro  dijoov  oi^v^' 
TiarioO-h   Tttooun'ot: 


»    i 


But  Juno  could  not  so  pervert  the  myth  as  to  ascribe  to  Pallas 
the  breaking-ofF  of  the  neck  of  the  rock  on  which  Ajax  was 
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seated,  and  the  precipitation  of  it  with  Ajax  into  the  sea. 
Xeit;her  could  she  introduce  Neptune  to  take  his  part  in  the 
dra  ma,  and  give  the  coup  de  grdce  to  her  unhappy  enemy.  That 
woi^xld  have  been  to  put  herself  out  of  court:  it  would  then  no 
longer  have  been  Pallas,  but  Pallas  and  Neptune  who  triumphed 
ov^x-  Ajax.  Juno  therefore  stops  with  tlie  action  of  Pallas, 
whiose  triumph  is  sufficiently  complete  for  Juno's  purpose  of 
corviparison,  her  enemy  having  been  struck  with  lightning, 
shipwrecked,  and  left  sitting  on  a  bare  spike  of  rock  in  the 
micidle  of  the  sea— the  very  view,  it  will  be  observed,  presented 
by"  the  painter  of  the  ancient  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Naples, 
de<scribed  by  Philostratus,  and  perhaps  often  seen  and  admired 
b>~     Virgil    himself.      But    thougli    Juno    and   Virgil    and   the 

Neapolitan    painter    all    left    Ajax    inlixed    on    the   rock,    the 

pu^nishment   of  the   unhappy   blasphemer   did   not   end    there; 

Homer  (as  above): 

101'  (Jf  JToaftdtctJv  ftf/tiA    txXvtt'  «i'(f»;<i«rros** 
etrrix*  tnHT«  tokuikv  fXtov  /(QOi  aTi^(tni]atv 

XtU    TO    fiiV    (ifToOl    ^Uf-lPf,    TO    (ff    TQVtfOy'    fUilt'Of'    TIOVTM, 

TO)  (/  -^t«>   TO  noa)ioi'  fif  ^^ofA^i'O^'  uby    ««o///y* 
Tov  6    Kjoott   'XdTii   :iovTnv  an  Hoove,  xruaivovttt. 

T       X  St 

[wi;  o   utr  fj'i^'  anoholtp,  t^nti   iiibv  tO.uiQov  v$o)q]; 

also  Quint.  Calab.  (as  above): 

XM  VI'  XH'  *i/yAic>  xaxor  iiofjcv,  &C., 

Philostr.  (as  above):   C)  //er  de  llooeidvjv  mi^aXiov  rr^v  iQiatrav 

ctTtaqaiti    to    iQVfpo^    arno    ^lavii    t»jc;   jcergag;    and    Seneca, 

Agamemnon  (as  above): 

"tridente  rupem  submit  pulsam  pator 
Noptunus,  imis  exereus  undis  caput, 
solvitque  montem,  quern  cadens  secum  tulit; 
terraque  et  igno  victus  et  pelago  iacet." 

This  is  the  last  scene  of  the  drama,  and  to  this  last  sc^ne  it 

is — to  Ajax,  not  infixus  scopulo,  but  plunged  along  with  the 

scopulus  into  the  sea,  and  there  perishing— the  author  of  the 

Ibis  refers,  verse  341: 

"viscera  sic  aliquis  scopulus  tua  figat,  ut  olim 
fixa  sub  Euboico  Graia  fuere  sinu/* 
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Illum — ACTTo.  Having  described  generally  in  the  preceding 
verses  how  Pnllas  employed  the  thunderstorm  (kinem,  vextis) 
upon  the  fleet  (viz.,  dispersing  with  it  and  burning  the  ships, 
and  turning  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom),  our  author  now 
proceeds  to  parli(nilarizo  how  she  used  the  same  agency  against 
Oileus  himself — viz.,  first  struck  him  with  lightning,  and  then, 
seizing  him  with  a  whirlwind,  cast  him  on  the  (fyarae,  and 
there  left  him.  The  ii.n  m  of  the  latter  verses  corresponds  to 
the  ci.A.ssKM  AW(iivi  M,  ipsos.  and  katis  of  the  former;  the  flammas 
of  the  latter  to  tlio  ionkm  of  the  former;  the  eximkantem  traxs- 
Fixo  PECTOKK  uf  the  latter  to  the  exlreke  of  the  former:  the 
TiiuuxK  of  the  latter  to  the  vkntis  of  the  former;  the  ixfixIt 
of  the  latter  to  the  slbmekukhe,  disiecit,  and  evektit  of  the 
former:  and  the  scoitlo  acito  of  the  latter  to  the  ponto  and 
AEguoHA  of  the  former. 


-!  s  I  it  \ 
i:xrn;ANTi:>i  Ti:.\NsKi\n  i'i:.T,iin:  fi.ammas 

'*Probus  et  TEMroi^K  lo^it,"  Servius.  **lneptinu  tkmj'ore.  Qui 
enim,  traiect(>  tempore,  oxhalavcrit  tlammas,  (juum  ex  ha  1  are 
sit  pfvt(a'is?"  Wagnor.  Wagnor  is  right  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  reading  tkmpohk  is  naught,  but  h(»  is  not  right  in  his 
premiss  that  rKcroKE  and  eximkantkm  imply  actual  respira- 
tion. I^ectus  is  hi.Tc  used,  nut  in  its  limited  and  peculiar 
sense  of  the  clu?st,  thorax,  or  that  part  of  the  body  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe,  but  in  that  wider  less  weil-deiined  sense  in 
which  the  Greek  (sn^lio^  and  aiiovov  are  sometimes  used:  viz., 
of  that  middle  part  of  tlie  body  (between  the  properly  so-called 
pectus  and  the  properly  so-called  venttu*)  which  is  commonly 
denominated  (f^eve^  or  praecordia,  and  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently   extended  by   euphemism  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
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region  from  the  neck  and  shoulders  above  to  the  pubes  below; 
3.  426: 

.     .     .     **pulc])rn  pcctoro  virgo 
pube  tonus;" 

Maximian,  Eleg.  5,  30: 

''atque  sub  exhausto  pootore  pingue  femur;" 
Ovid,  Met.  4.  359  (of  Salmacis): 

*' subicctatque  inanus,  invitaque  pectora  tangit;'* 

Liicret.  •/.  12 (S 2  (ed.  Wakef.): 

"nam  mulier  prohibet  sc  concipero,  atquo  repugnat, 
clunibus  ipsa  \iri  Vencrem  si  laeta  rotractet; 
atque  exossato  ciet  omni  pec  to  re  fluctus;" 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  2,  .9;  "Excusso  torpore  meridiano,  paulis- 
per  equitabanuis,  quo  facilius  pectora  niarcida  cibis  coenatoriae 
fami  exacueremus:"  in  all  which  passap^es  the  euphemism  is 
sufficiently  evident  Compare  also  Apul.  Apolog,  (ed.  Flor. 
p.  485):  '' Pectoris  enim  priniorem  cutim  [/.  e.  corporis  prim, 
cut.]  vitili<;ino  insignit,  et  omnimodis  maculationibus  cimvariat'' 
(where  Pricaeus  quotes  from  an  old  epigram, 

''cur  tua  faemineo  caeduntur  pectora  socco," 

and  from  another  (de  Pantomimo): 

"mascula  femineo  derivans  pectora  floxu;*' 

on  which  having  observed:  "ut  legend,  e  MS.  Salmasii  Cod.  supra 
monitum/'  the  same  critic  goes  on  to  quote  from  Claudian: 

"omnia  quae  scnsu  volvuntur  vota  diurao 
pectore  sopito  rcddit  arnica  quios,'* 

and  concludes  with  the  observation:  "Eadem  Graeci  enuncia-. 
tione  at€Qvov  ponunt:  Eurip.  PUoeniss.  134: 

Scholiastes:  7b  uciqvov  avii  lov  oKov  aco^iaio^  et/cei^'^):  also, 
Longin.  de  Suhl.  32:  'ii^v  uev  /.effaXiji'  aicov  tfi^aiv  ay.Qo/iokii" 
laO-fwv  (h  ^€(jov  dno'/,odoiitjo0^ai  ueva^v  [avl;l^^  y.ai\  vov  ait^^ov^ 
lov  avxeva;  and  5.  182: 

"et  salsos  rideut  revomontem  pectore  fluctus;" 
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not,  surely,  vomiting  back  out  of  his  breast  or  lungs,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  belly,  but  vomiting  fjack  out  of  his  inferior, 
out  of  his  inwards — a  use  of  pectus  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  latus  for  the  same  part  or  even  for  the  whole  body,   Hor. 

Od.  3.  27.  25: 

^^sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso 
credidit  tauro  latus." 

And  that  EXPraANTEM  in  our  text  is  to  be  taken  as  loosely  and 

in  as  wide  a  sense  as  pkctork  appears  no  lesM  from  3.  579: 

.     .     .     "  ingentemque  iusuper  Aetoam 
inipositam  ruptis  flammam  expirare  caminis,'* 

where  Aetna,  and  from  Aeschyl.  Prom,  858  (of  Typhon): 

uX'k    ijXd^fv  «t'7w  Zrivoq  tf/Qvnvov  ^tkog, 
xuTttifitarjg  xfQftvpog  ixnvttov  ifloyu, 

where  even  the  thunderbolt  itself,  ex-spire.s  flame,  than  from 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Carfn,  5.  196: 

.    .     .     **fixusquc  Capharei 
cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ruetabat  Oileus/' 

where  the  act  of  Ajax,  expressed  in  our  text  by  the  term 
expirare,  is  expressed  by  the  less  elegant,  less  ambiguous 
term  ructare,  to  eject  out  of  the  mouth  gases  brought  up,  not 
from  the  lungs,  but  from  the  praecordia,  (pqeveg,  or  region 
of  the  stomach;  and  from.  Sil.  12.   148: 

"adparet  procul  Jnarime,  quae  turbine  nigro 
fiimantem  premit  lapetum,  flammasque  rebelli 
ore  eiectantem," 

where  the  similar  act  of  Japetus  is  described  by  ore  eiectare, 
not  to  ex-spire  or  breathe  out  of  the  lungs j  but  to  throw  or 
eject  out  of  the  mouth;  and  so,  (*orrectly,  Servius  (ed.  Lion): 
"non  an  imam  dicit  flammas,  sed,  cum  anima,  fulminis 
flammas  vomentem." 

Neither,  therefore,  the  pkctokk  nor  the  expuiaxtkm  of  oui* 
text  is  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  if  the  meaning  were  that, 
Ajax's  chest  having  been  penetrated  by  the  lightning,  Ajax 
exspired  flame  from  his  lungs,  or  Ajax's  lungs  exspired  flame, 
i.  e.  his  breath  became  flame;  but  both  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood  so  widely  as  to  afford   the   meaning  that  the  lightning, 
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hft'^'nng  penetrated   the   praecordia,   flamed   out  of  the  mouth 
(V^«ler.  Place.  2.  23: 

^^  huDc  [Typhoeum]  profugum,  et  sacras  revomentem  pectore  flammas, 
at  memoraDt,  prensum  ipse  comis  Neptunus  in  altum 
abstulit,  implicuitque  vadis;** 

Claudian,  6  Cons,  Hoiwr.  186  (Eridanus  addressing  Alaric): 

.    .     .     ^^nec  [ne  Burm.]  te  meus,  improbe,  saltern 
termit  exemplo  Phaeton,  qui  fulmioa  praeceps 
in  nostris  efflavit  aquis**), 

or,  having  penetrated  the  praecordia  and  set  the  inwards  on 
fire,  the  flame  of  the  burning  inwards  issued  at  the  mouth, 
giving  Ajax  the  appearance  not,  let  it  be  well  obser>'ed,  of 
breathing  fire — for  fire,  to  be  breathed,  should  not  only  be 
exspired  but  inspired  also,  should  play  to-and-fro — but  of  being, 
like  a  burning  house  or  a  volcano,  on  fire  inside,  the  flames 
which  were  consuming  him  making  vent  for  themselves  through 
his  mouth.     Compare  Quintus  Calaber,  14.  582: 

tvTi  nuoot;  fdfynloto  x«t    Eyxikaioio  Stuif'Qtor 
IItiX).tti  Hunu^utvr}  ^ixtki^v  tntxtt^fiuXt  vrjaoVf 
rj  (>    *r*  x(umu  aifv  vn    (txecuuToio  yiyavroi 
(tid^ttXotv  Ttyfioyto*;  iOta  jjf'VavOi^ 

where  aid^akoev  rcveiovvog  is  as  little  to  be  understood  strictly 
and  literally  of  breathing  fire,  /.  c.  having  a  fiery  breath,  as 
EXPiRANTEM  FLAMMAS  in  our  tcxt ;  and  where  the  comparison 
is,  not  of  Ajax  struck  with  lightning  by  Pallas  and  breathing 
fire,  or  having  a  breath  of  fire  in  consequence,  with  Enceladus 
struck  with  lightning  by  Jupiter  and  breathing  fire,  or  having 
a  breath  of  fire  in  consequence;  but  of  Ajax  struck  with 
lightning  by  Pallas,  and  set  on  fire  inside  and  flaming  out  of 
the  mouth  in  consequence,  with  Enceladus  struck  with  lightning 
by  Jupiter,  and  set  on  fire  inside  and  flaming  out  of  the  mouth 
in  consequence.  Compare  also  Statins,  Theb,  IL  1  (of  Capa- 
neus):  "  exspiravitque  receptum  fulmen,"  where  the  same  ex- 
pression is  no  less  metaphorical;   also,  Aesch.  Provi,  361: 
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Eurip.  Akest.  3  (Apollo  speaking): 

Zt-v*;  y(to  xuTuxiu<;  7i(a6a  tov  tuov  tarto^; 
AaxkriTHOf,  Gihovoiaiv  tUfStcktuy  (fkoyu' 

in  the  former  of  which  examples,   (fQevag,   and  in  the  latter 

OTEQvoiaiv  (to  be  understood  no   doubt  in  its  wider  sense  of 

(pQBveg  or  praecordia),  is  the   pectore  of  our  text:   Sil.  14. 

477: 

^^ionatat  ecce  super  transtris  fumantibus  asper 
Ornytos,  ac  longam  sibimet  facit  aequore  mortom; 
qualis  Oiliades,  fubnen  iacolante  Minerva, 
surgcntes  domuit  tluctus  ardentibus  ulnis," 

where  we  have  our  unfortunate  Oiliades  set  on  fire  even  to  his 
very  arms  by  tliis  same  revengeful  fulmen  of  Pallas. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Heyne,  if  he  had  rightly  understood 
the  passage,  and  perceived  that  not  actually  breathing  fire,  but 
only  fire  issuing  out  of  the  mouth  was  meant,  would  have 
demurred  so  much,  would  have  so  much  wondered  that  a  chaste 
poet  should  call  on  him  to  imagine  anything  so  extravagant: 
**lllud  vero  castum  poetam  ausum  esse  miror,  eum,  qui  fulmine 
percussus  erat  in  pectore,  ignem  ore  exhalare;*'  but 
however  he  understood  the  passage,  he  should  at  least,  before 
pronouncing  his  judgment  on  the  picture,  have  reflected  that 
the  main  interest  of  a  myth  lies  in  its  contempt  of  mere  matter- 
of-fact,  its  violation  of  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  and  that 
the  very  essence  of  all  poetry,  that  which  distinguishes  poetry 
from  prose,  is  its  ideality,  its  being  imaginable  only,  not  realiz- 
able: and  should,  besides,  have  recollected  tiiat  the  precise 
picture  had  been  already  presented  by  the  most  staid,  sober, 
and  philosophical  of  poets:  Lucret.  6.  886: 

''  quod,  si  lupitcr  atquo  alioi  fulgoutia  divoi 
terrifico  quntiunt  sunitu  coolostia  tonipla, 
ct  iaciunt  igneis,  (jua  (juoiquo  est  (luomque  voluptjis; 
quur,  (juibus  incautuin  scclus  avorsabilo  quomque  est, 
noil  faciunt,  ictei  flam  mas  ut  fulguris  haleut 
pectore  porlixo,  documen  mortalibus  acre?"' 
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49. 

TURBINE    COIilJIPUIT 

Stat  Theb,  I  S64: 

"Ille  tamen  [Polynices],  modo  saxa  iugis  fugientia  raptis 
miratus,  modo  nubigenas  0  montibas  amnes 
aure  parens  passimquo  insano  turbine  raptas 
pastorum  pocorumquo  domos,     .     .     . 
haurit  iter." 

The  defect  of  style,  out  of  which  all  the  confusion  of  the  com- 
mentators has  arisen,  lies  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  author 
passes  from  illu3i  coKRipriT — seized  him  (being  still  in  his 
ship,  /.  e,,  seized  him  and  his  ship)  in  a  whirlwind — to  hcoplxo 
ixFixiT — pinned  him  (his  ship  having  been  sunk)  to  or  on  a 
rocky  peak  (xotqag)  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 


50-51. 

wVST    K(iO    QUAK    DIVUM    INCEDO    RPXilN'A    lOVISQUK 
CT    SOROR    CT    (^OMUX 


"Incedere  proprie  est  nobilium  personarum;  hoc  est  cumaliqua 
dignitate  ambuhu*e,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "Incedere  wird  beson- 
ders  von  der  feicrlichen,  wurdevoUen  Haltung  im  Gange  ge- 
braucht:  verse  501,  vcai  der  Dido,  'incessit  regina,'  Ruhnk.  zu 
Terent.  Andr,  1.  7.  100;  Eun.  5,  H.  9;  deshalb  der  majestii- 
tischen  Juno  eigenthiimlich  Hqaiov  [iaSiCeiw  .  .  .  Also  nicht 
fur  sum,  sondern  ganz  eigentlich ,''  Thiol.  '^Incedere  est 
ingredi,  sed  proprie  cum  quadam  pompa  et  fastu,''  Gesner. 
'•Incessus    dearum,    imprimis    lunonis,    gravitate    sua    notus,'* 
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Hevne.  And  so  also  Holdsworth,  Ruaeus,  and  verv  recently. 
Kappes  (Progr,  Freib). 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  i  nee  do,  both  here  and  else- 
where, expresses  only  the  stepping;  or  walking  motion  generally; 
and  tliat  the  character  of  the  step  or  walk,  if  inferrible  at  all,  is 
to  be  inferred  only  from  the  context.  Accordingly  (Livy,  2.  6) 
'^raagnifice  incedit;"  (Catull.  42.  8)  "turpe  incedere;"  (Ovid, 
A7nar,  2.  4.  23)  "molliter  incedit;''  (Ovid,  Met  2,  772)  -^  passu 
incedit  inerti;"  Justin,  6.  2.  6;  "Melius  est  incessu  regem  quam 
imperium  regno  claudicare;"  Tacit.  Flist.  3,  56  (of  Vitellius): 
"ad  omnes  nuncios  vultu  quoque  et  incessu  trepidus,  dein 
temulentus;"  Cicero,  Pro  Srstio  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  461);  ''Alter, 
o  dii  boni,  quam  teter  inccdebat,  quam  truculentus,  quam  teiri- 
bili  iUipectu!'\  Plin.  X.  IL  10,  38:  "Omnibus  animalibus 
reliquis  certus  et  unius  modi  et  in  suo  cuique  genere  incessus 
est,  aves  solae  vario  meatu  fcruntur  et  in  terra  et  aere:"  and 
especially  Tacit.  Ilisf,  4,  11:  "Nee  deerat  ipse  [MucianusJ 
stipatus  armatis,  domos  hortos(juc  permutans,  apparatu,  incessu, 
excubiis,  vim  principis  amplecti,  nomen  remittere"  (whei-e  "in- 
cessus'' is  no  more  royal  gait  than  ''apparatus''  is  n^val  style 
and  surroundings,  or  "excubiao"'  royal  night-guard;  and  where 
Mucianus  is  not  said  t()  aftcct  roval  i>ait,  or  affect  roval  stvle 
and  surroundings,  or  attect  royal  night-watch,  but  to  attei't 
royalty  by  his  gait,  style,  and  surrcnmdings,  and  night-watch): 
also  Tacit.  Ilisf,  3,  31:  ''Sed  ubi  Caecina,  praetexta  lictcu'i- 
busque  insignis,  dimota  turba,  consul  ineessit,  exai-sere  victores," 
where  tlu?  meaning  is  not  that  Caecina  showed  by  the  peculiar 
gait  with  which  he  walked  that  he  was  consul,  but  that  Caecina, 
walking  with  his  usual  gait  or  as  an  ordinary  man  walks, 
showed  by  the  apparatus  by  which  he  was  surrounded — viz.,  by 
his  robe  of  state  and  by  the  lictors  which  drove  the  crowd 
out  of  his  wav— that  he  was  consul. 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  ist  not  on  ixckdo,  but  on  keoixa; 
and  the  meaning  is,  /  trho  stcp^  or  walk,  Qnveu  of  ihe  Qodn: 
the  dignity  of  th(^  step  being,  not  expressed  by  inckdo,  but 
inferrible  from  kkoina. 

Incedo  kkjhna,   as  o.  G8:    "laculo   incedit   melior:''    2.  578, 
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it  regina;"   5.  269,   "Ibant  evincti  tempora  ramis;"  Eurip. 
4)€nus.  594: 

Pol.     TiQo^  Ttvoi;  Ttg  «(f'  aTQCDTog,  oari-i  tt^'  r\f.m<;  ^Kfog 

{foviov  fu^ttXtav,  Tov  twTov  ovx  ttJioiatxtu  iiooov^ 
Et.      *;';'t'i',  Of  TiQoauj  fitfiqxto^'.    [He  is  near^  iiot  far  off,] 

loviSQUE  ET  soROR  KT  coMux. — Both  the  ktV  are   emphatic: 

lON^ISQUE    et    SOROR   Ct   COMUX. 


r-_- 


51. 

UNA    CUM    OKNTK 


Grnte  is  opposed  to  clarsem,  verse  43,  the  meaning  being  that, 
whereas  Palhis  was  able  at  once  and  with  ease  to  have  her 
will  of  the  "classis  Argivum,"  consisting  of  numerous  gentes 
(tribes  or  nations),  slie  [Juno]  was  baffled  during  a  series  of 
years  by  one  single  tribe  or  nation  (una  oente). 


52  id). 

BELLA    UERO 


The  plural  number  aggravates;  and  the  two  words  taken  toge- 
ther, the  verb  being  in  the  present  tense,  indicate  the  difficulty 
she  hwi  had  and  stiff  hdn,  the  organized  and  obstinate  resistance 
she  has  met  and  stiff  meets.  Having  this  strong  sense,  they 
are  placed  in  the  emphatic  position.  See  Rem.  2.  24G,  and 
compare  Propert.  2.  12.  13: 

"in  me  tela  manent,  manet  et  puerilis  imago; 
sed  certo  pennas  perdidit  ille  [Cupido]  suae; 
evolat,  heu!  nostro  quouiam  de  pectore  nusquam, 
assiduusquo  mco  sanguine  bella  gerit.** 


17* 
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52-58. 
>rr  QnsQVAM  mmkn  iunoms  adorct 

PKACTEREA    AVT    ST.-FIM.KX    ARIS    1MIH)NAT   HOXOREM 


VAN.  LKCT. 

AiMjKET  III  Donat. ;  Aldus  (1514);  Pierius  (nequc  tamon  [i.e.  although  the 

Roman  MS.  reads  adokat  and  imi'onkt]  c.ontomnenda  est  vulgata  lectio 

AiK)iiKT  et  imtonat);  Junta;  Groti us  (quoted  below);  1).  Hoins. ;  Heyno; 

Wakef.;  Jahn. 
ADORAT  in  Venice,  1470;  N.  lleins.  (1070);  Gossrau;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861); 

Forb.  (ia52);  Ribb.;  Coningt 
IMPONAT  III  Donat.;  Aldus  (1514);  Pierius  (see  above);  Junta;  P.  Manut; 

D.  Heins.;  Ileyne;  Brunok;  AVakef. 
iMPt»N>:T  I  Bam.y  Med.  Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Gossrau;  AVagn.  (1832,  1801); 

Ladew.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
iMPoMT  II  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).     Ill  Venice,  1470;  Pettier 

0  Fr.y  Pal,   Ver.,  St.  OalL 


Ovid,  MpJ,  (t\  171  (Niobe  speaking): 

.     .     .     '*cur  colitur  Latona  per  aras, 
nuinen  adhuc  sine  thure  meum  est?" 

Adoket.  Gn^tius,  Kpist,  2(iH  ((5.  J.  Vossio),  Anistel.  1(>87, 
p.  101:  ''Rognat  Gardinalis  Riceliaciis — 

.     .     .     '^et  (luisquam  nuinen  lunonis  adoret 
posthac ! " 

Numen  being,  as  I  have  sliown  at  verse  12,  self-originating, 
irresponsible  will  and  2)leasiire,  xiaikn  iinonis  is  neitlier  the 
deity  of  Juno,  nor  the  might  of  Juno  ("der  Juno  Macht/*  Yoss), 
nor  a  mere  equivalent  for  Juno  rMe,  at  quanto  gravius!'' 
Heyne,  Forbiger),  but  the  self-originating,  in-esponsible  will 
and  pleasure  of  Juno;  and  the  question  asked  is  not  who  will 
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ad c>re  Juno's  deity?  or,  who  will  adore  Juno's  might?  or,  who 
^^il]  adore  Juno?  but  who  will  adore  Juno's  irresponsible  will 
^rid  pleasure?     Juno  might  have  asked,  who  will  adore  me?  or, 
^■^'l^o  will  adore  Juno?  or,  who  will  adore  Juno's  might?  or,  who 
'^^'ill  adore  Juno's  majesty?  or,  who  will  adore  Jupiter's  consort 
^O.d  sister?  or,  who  will  adore  the  queen  of  heaven?   or,  who 
^"^ill  adore  the  Saturnian   queen?   but  her  question  is  none  of 
^Hese:  her  question  is:  who  will  adore  Juno's  numen,  Juno's 
'^elf-anginating,  irresponsible  will  and  plea-stire?    And  why  is  it 
precisely  this  question   and   no  other  which  Juno  should  ask? 
l*lainly  because  it  is  of  her  numen  laesuni,  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  her   privilege   of  independent,   irresponsible  will   and 
plejLSure,   she  is  complaining  all  through.     Falhis,   she  tells  us, 
did  what  she  pleased  with  Ajax  Oileus  and  the  Grecian  fleet, 
had  her  whole  will  and  pleasure  (numen)  of  them,   but  I,  so 
much  Pallas's  superior,  I  the  queen  of  heaven,   I  Jove's  sister 
and  consort,  cannot  have  my  will  and  pleasure  (numen)  with 
these    paltry    Trojans.      Who    will    ever    hereafter    adore    my 
numen,  my  sovereign  will  and  pleasure?  who  expect  anything 
from  it?  who,  to  propitiate  it,  lay  a  gift  on  my  altar?  Compare 

3.  437: 

^'lunoois  magnae  primum  piece  numon  adora: 
lunoni  cane  vota  libens,  dominamque  potentem 
supplicibus  supera  donis," 

whore  we  have  tiiis  same  '^  numen  lunouis" — in  connexion  too 
witli  adoration  by  means  of  prayers  and  gifts,  pointeiily  distin- 
guished not  merely  from  the  personality  ("lunoni"  "domi- 
nam''),  but  even  from  the  other  chief  attribute  of  the  goddess, 
her  power  ("potentem").  See  Rem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12, 
and  on  "'tolonibilo  numen,"  o.  768. 
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55. 

VENTORUM    IN    PATRIAM 


Patriam  is  not  taken  loosely,  or  as  merely  signifying  the  place 
where  Jupiter  had  confined  the  winds,  but,  as  shown  by  the 
immediately  subsequent  loca  fokta  furentibus  austris,  the  place 
of  their  biith,  their  native  soil;  accordingly,  we  find  them 
here  before  they  were  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Aeolus, 
Val.  Flacc.  1.  576: 

'*continuo  Aeoliam  TjTrhenaciue  tendit  ad  antra 


aoquore  Tiiuacrio  refugique  a  pai*te  Pelori 
Stat  rupes  horrenda  fretis,  (^uot  in  aethera  siu*git 
molibus,  infernas  toties  demissa  sub  undas. 
uec  scopulos  aut  antra  minor  iuxta  altera  tellus 
cernitur:  illam  Achamas  habitat  nudusque  Pyracmon. 
has  nimbi,  vcnti(iue  domos,  et  naufraga  servat 
tcmi>ostas;  hinc  en  terras  latumque  ])rofundum 
est  iter;  hinc  olim  soliti  miscore  ])olu!nquo 
infelixque  fretum :  ne'jue  ouim  tunc  Aeohis  illis 
rector  erat.  liibya  cum  rumperet  advena  Oalpen 
occanus,  cum  liens  Siculos  Oenotria  fines 
l^erdcret.  et  mediis  intrarent  montibus  undae; 
intonuit  donee  pavidis  ex  aethere  ventis 
omnii>otens,  rogemijue  dedit,  quern  iussa  vereri 
saeva  cohors.  in  monte  chalybs  iterataque  muris 
saxa  domant  Euros:  cum  iam  proliibere  frementura 
ora  nequit,  rex  tunc  aditus  et  claustra  rcfringit 
ipse  volens.  i>lacat(iue  data  fera  murmura  porta," 

a  passage  which  seems  to  fix  the  time  at  which  Jupiter  placed 
the  winds,  the  ohl  inhabitants  of  this  island,  unter  the  dominion 
of  king  Aeolus,  viz.,  when  they  had  gone  so  far,  made  such  ill 
use  of  their  uncontrolled  liberty,  as  to  force  the  waves  in  be- 
tween  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  separate  Africa  from  Europe  at 
(tibraltar. 
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58. 

VLVCUS   ET    CARCERE    FKAENAT 


Vi.xcus  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  or  its  signifyiAg  that 
the  winds  were  aotuallv  chained — tliat  thev  were  not  is  suffi- 
oiently  clear  both  from  the  retison  of  the  thing  itself,  and  from 
the  sequel,  according  to  which  it  appears  that  on  the  antrum 
being  thrown  open  they  rushed  forth  and  swept  sea  and  land — 
but  it  is  to  be  undei-stood  in  that  looser  sense  in  which  it  is  so 
often  used,  viz.,  in  the  sense  ol  restraint  or  confinement,  2. 134: 

"eripui  fateor  leto  mo  et  ^'incula  nipi," 

where  see  Rimi.:  Cic.  in  Verr.  5  (ed.  I^imib.,  p.  200):  "quid  si 
aufugisset,  si  vincla  rupisset?"  Cic.  ///  (ht.  4  (ed.  Lamb.  832): 
''Vincula  vero,  et  ea  sempiterna,  certo  ad  singularem  poenam 
nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt;"  Tacit.  Hist,  4.  57:  ("Pign usque 
tanti  sceleris  nece  aut  vinculis  legatorum  daretur;''  Claud,  in 
Hnfhi.  2,  482: 

'^exae(iuat  [Khadamanthus]  damnum  mentis,  et  muta  ferarum 
cogit  vincla  i)ati," 

confines  in  wild  Ijeasts,  frith  in  the  shapes  of  uild  beasts; 
Marcian,*  I.  C.  |=  Juriscon8ultus|,  lib.  v.  de  Interd.  et  ReJeg,: 
"Exilium  triplex  est:  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio:  aut  lata 
fu^^a,  ut  omnium  locorum  interdictio,  praeter  ccrtum  locum; 
aut  insulae  vinculum,  /.  e,  rolcgatio  in  insulam." 

ViNCLis  KT  c\K(KKK.  'Alii  'viucHs  t'arccris'  tradunt,  ut 
[2.  t)271  'quam  fcrro  cxcisam  crcbrisquc  bipennibus  inst^uit,'" 
Serv.  (ed.  Li«jn),  followed  by  Heyne  (/^Vincula  per  carcerem 
declarantur,  non  enim  compedes  esse  possunt"),  and  undoubtedly 
with  reason,   cahckk'k  defining  the   kind  of  restraint  or  confine- 


*  The  fragments  of  Marcian  are  to  be  foiuid  in  various  parts  of  Justi- 
nian's Pandects  (Pandect.  Florent),  which  contains  an  index  referring  to 
the  places  in  the  Pandects  wlierc  Marcian's  writings  are  cited. 
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ment  moaDt  bv  vincias  to  be  the  restraint  or  confinement  of  sl. 
prison,  exactly  as,  Aen.   7.  325: 

.     .     .     *'hau(i  vinclo  nee  legibus  aequam,'* 

"legibus''  defines  the  kind  of  restraint  or  confinement  meant  by 
'' vinclo''  to  bo  the  restraint  or  confinement  of  laws. 

The  proposition  of  Xaiick  (Jahn,  Jahrb.,  suppl.  14,  p.  556) 
to  separate  vinclis  from  fkaenat  iuid  join  it  to  premit,  is  not  to  be 
acceded  to — first,  on  account  of  the  excellent  sense  just  pointed 
out  which  is  afforded  by  vinclis  et  carceke,  joined  with 
fraenat;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  exact  parallel  "tenebris 
et  carcere,*'  6.  734: 

.     .     .     ''olausae  tenebris  et  carcere  caeco," 

where  '' carcere"  defines  the  darkness  meant  to  be  the  darkness 
of  a  pris(m;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  actual  junction  of 
vinclis  and  carcere  by  Yal.  Flacc.  1.  601  (Boreas  speaking 
of  himself): 

^'nec  milii  libcrtas  imis  freta  tollere  arenis, 
qiialis  eran),  iiondum  vinclis  et  carcere  clausus!" 

where  not  only  have  we  vinclis  and  carcere  joined  together, 
but  both  words  are  applied  by  Boreas  himself  to  this  very 
confinement  of  his,  spoken  of  by  Virgil.  Compare  Soph.  Antig, 
U55  (Ahrens): 

I/d(')i'(t)i'  i-iicOi/.nw   xi-oKumUs    (>ny((t<, 

f-y.   ^1  mil  run    .it-KKodht   y.aTmnnr/.To^  t-v  ^t-oiid. 

where  .ifiQvjdft  tv  detjuit  is  exactly  tlie  vinclis  ct  carcere  of 
our  text  |Xcrvu  viiu-tus  est  ctiam  inipotcns  irae  filius  Dryantis, 
(lueni  Bacchus  saxoso  conclusit  in  carcere].  See  Rem.  on  *'vin- 
cula  rupi/'  1.  184. 

Of  that  (►ther  use  oi  tlie  conjoined  terms  vincla  and  career, 
with  which  our  author's  use  of  those  terms  in  our  text  has  been 
confounded  bv  Yoss: 

.     .     .     "in  Band"  r-in^rliliesst  und  (iefangniss," 

we  have  an  example  in  Cicero  {in  Cat.  J.  S):  *'Sed  quam  longe 
videtur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis  abesse  debere  qui  se  ipse  iam 
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digrnum  custodia  iiidicarit?"  where  the  intervening  "atque  a" 
Dt^t  merely  unites  "carcere"  and  "vinculis,"  but  indicates  the 
latter  to  be  a  climax  of  the  former.  In  English  we  would  say: 
from  prison;  aye,  from  chains. 

YaSTO    ANTRO   IMPERIO    PREMIT   AC    VINCIJS    ET    CARCERE    FRAENAT. 

^o  commentator,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  attempted  to  show 
the  structure  of  this  sentence,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  shown  so 
long  as  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  words  vinclis  et 
ancERE  were  used  literally,  viz.,  in  the  sense  of  chains  and 
a  prison.  The  commentators,  understanding  the  words  so, 
found  themselves  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma:  If  thev  said 
that  VASTO  ANTRO  belonged  to  both  clauses,  and  that  the  structure 

was    VASTO    ANTRO    PREMIT    IMPERIO    AC    FRAEXAT    VINCLIS    CT    CARCERE, 

i.  e.  rules  and  restrains  imth  chains  and  a  prison,  in  a  vast 
cace,  they  would  be  asked,  what  is  a  prison  in  a  vjist  cave? 
If  they  said  vasto  antro  belongs  only  to  premit  imperio.  and 
the  structure  is  premit  lmi»erio  vasto  antro,  et  fraenat  vinclis 
ET  CARCERE — CARCERE  bciug  a  repetition  of  vasto  antro,  and  the 
second  clause  a  variation  of  the  first — they  would  be  asked,  by 
what  authority  do  you  take  on  you  to  separate  from  vasto 
ANTRO  a  clause  which  is  plainly  no  less  intimately  connected 
with  it  than  imperio  premit,  both  clauses  standing  equally  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  far  side  of  luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque 
soNORAs,  and  being  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other  by 
the  conjunction  ac?  Unable  to  answer  either  question,  they 
wisely  left  both  structure  and  meaning  iinmooted,  and  the 
passage  remained  altogether  without  elucidation.  Vinclis  et 
cARrERE  once  rightly  understood,  viz.,  as  figurative  and  signi- 
fying canfinenient,  all  difficulty  is  removed:  the  clause  vincijs 
ET  CARCERE  FRAKNAT  is  uot  a  Variation  of  vasto  antro  imperio 
premit,  but  a  co-ordinate  of  imperio  prumit,  both  co-ordinates 
equally  belonging  to  vasto  antro,  and,  taken  together,  affording 
an  example  of  that  preposterous  construction  so  convenient  to 
the  verse- maker,  so  inconvenient  and  perplexing  to  the  reader, 
which  informs  us  first  of  what  happened  last,  and  last  of  what 
happened  first. 
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59  (a). 


II.LI    INDUiXANTKS 


Theic  can,  I  think,  bo  little  doubt  that  for  much  of  this  fine 
picture  of  tiio  winds  indignantly  roaring  about  the  claustra  of 
the  career  in  which  they  are  contined,  and,  upon  the  opening 
of  those  claustra,  rushing  out  and  furiously  sweeping  over 
land  and  sea,  Virgil  is  indebted  to  the  chariot-races  of  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  in  which  the  horses,  ready  yoked,  were  kept  confined, 
until  the  moment  of  starting,  within  a  career,  separated  only 
from  the  spatia  of  the  circus  by  claustra,  for  the  opening 
of  which  the  hoi*ses  used  to  be  seen  testifying  their  impatience 
by  neighing  and  snorting,  and  pawing  against  them  with  their 
feet,  and  on  the  opening  of  which  they  rushed  forth  (velut 
A(JMiNK  facto),  tw(>,  three,  or  four  chariots  abreast,  and  swept 
the  spatia  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  wiiirlwind. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  beg  the  reader, 
first,  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  words  of  the  description, 
and  notably  the  words  i.uctantks,  impkrio  I'kkmit,  fhakxat,  fkkmunt, 

MOLIJT    ANIMOS,     TFMI'KKAT    lUAS.    FKK'ANT    KAPIDl    SKCUM,    VFRRANT    PER 

AURAS,  are  applicable  to  the  nHuircfc:  secondly,  to  refer  to  Val. 
Flaccus  (1.  (ill),  whore,  in  a  niiuiifest  copy  of  the  scene  before 
us,  he  ^^ill  find  the  winds  to  b(*  styled,  in  expn.^ss  tenns,  horses 
rffshhfg  from  thr  rarrrr,  ''  Fundunt  se  carcere  laeti  Thraces 
equi,  Zephyrus(|ue,"  kc:  and,  thirdly,  to  compare  Virgil's  whole 
description  with  the  description  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(Cartff.  2ri.  .*/.7/)  has  given  of  tiic  chariot- race: 

"  illi  ad  claustra  fronuint,  rf^pagiilisquo 
incumbuiit  sinnil,  ac  ]tor  obsoratas 
transfumaut  tabulas,  ot  ante  cui-sum 
campus  tlatibus  occupatur  abseus: 
inij)elluut,  trojddant,  trahuiit,  repugnant, 
ardcscunt,  saliunt,  timent,  timeutur, 
ncc  giossuni  cohibent.  sed  inquieto 
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doratam  pede  stipitem  flagellant. 
Tandem  inurmare  buccinae  strepentis, 
suspensas  tnbicen  vocans  quadrigas 
effondit  celeres  in  an^a  curnis. 
Non  sic  fulminis  impetus  trisulci,"  &c. 

r^^t:    him   compare,   also,   Ovid,   Met,    2.  15 S;    Lucret.  6.  194; 

St^t.  Theb.  6.  397,   et  seq.;    and  Yirgil   himself,  Aen,  5.  144. 

Hence  new  grace  and  beauty   to   the   whole  passage,  and 

pvoof  additional   to   that  adduced  at  verse  85,   that   the   winds 

wore  let   loose,   not   through  a  breach   made  in   the   side  of  a 

Uoilow  mountain,  but  through  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  tlic  ^vqto<^ 

being  pushed  aside. 


59-60. 


MAUNO    (TM    MUHMUUK    MONTIS 
CIKCUM    n.AUSTKA    FHEMUNT 


Montis  depends  not  on  claistka,  but  on  MiKMrRK— first,  on 
aix'ount  of  the  grander  picture  thus  afforded;  secondly,  on 
acx'ount  of  the  better  cadence  of  the  verso,  a  pause  between  the 
final  diK»tyl  and  spondee  always  occasioning  more  or  less  of 
roughness;  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  similar  junction  of  the 
same  words  in  tiie  same  position  and  in  the  same  sense,  not 
only  by  Lucan,  10.  Wn   (of  the  Nile): 

.     .     .     •*  ac  multo  niurmure  montis 
spumeus  iiiviotis  cancscit  fluctibiis  amnis," 

but  by  our  author  himself,  vei-se  249,  below: 

'•  undo  i>er  ora  uovcm  vasto  cum  inurmuro  montis 
it  mare  proruptum;" 

and  fourthlv  — and,  of  itself  alone,  sufficient  reason  -  because  the 
claustra  about  which  the  winds  roar  are  not  of  the  mountain, 
but  of  the  career  or  cav(\  Ci.austka  montis— had  such  been 
the  construction— had  been  the  mountain  itself,  the  mountain 
regarded  as  the  claustra  or  barrier  of  the  country  behind  it: 
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Flor.  3.  3  (of  the  Cimbri):  "nee  segnius  quam  minati  fuerant^ 
tripartite  agmine,  per  Alpes,  /.  c,  claustra  Italiae,  ferebantur;"" 
Tacit.  Hist,  S.  2:    "Quid  turn  claustra  montium  profatura?"* 
Servius,  therefore,  when  he  says:  "Non  circum  moxtis  claustra. 
sed  CUM  MACiNO  MONTIS  MURMURE  fromebant/'  is  perfectly  right,  & 
praise  I  have  seldom  to  bestow  on  Servius. 

Montis.     See  Rem.  on  "molem   et  montes,"   1.  65,  ad  fin. 

Claustra,  "spiracula,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.     Certainly  not,  for 

if  by   CLAUSTRA  were  meant  the  spiracula,  the  vents,  there 

need  be  no  fremere  of  the  prisoners  at  all  circum  claustra; 

they    had    nothing   to    do   but    march    out   at   once.      On   the 

conti-ary,    claustra   are   tlie   barriei's,    the   impediments,   with 

which  the   spiracula   are  closed — the  molem  ct  montes  altos 

of  verse    65:    the    cavum    montem    of   verse   85;    the   "obiecto 

monte''  with  whicli  the  same  Aeolus  "premat  Boream  Eurumque 

Notumque,"   Stat.   Silr,   H,  2.  42,   (quoted  below;   the  "saxo" 

with  which  the  same  Aeolus  "premat  portam  et  omne  claudat 

iter,"  Stat.  Thch.  10.  240.   (juoted  below:   the  "carcere   saxi'' 

under  whi(?h  Notus  did  not  lie  contined  on  the  night  on  which 

Julius   Caesar  ventured   across   the  Adriatic  in   an  open  boat, 

Lucan,  1.  86,  (juoted  below;  the  "ahenos  postes''  which  Aeolus 

dashed-to   in   the  face   of  the   same  winds  striving  to  get  out, 

and  so  drove   them  back   into  their  confinement,  Claud.  Eiipt. 

Proscrp.  i.  quoted  below.     Compare  2.  258: 

.     .     .     "  pinea  fuitim 
laxat  claustra  Sinon;" 


2.  491: 


7.  185: 


.     .     .     '^  ncc  claustra,  nequc  ipsi 
custodes  suffcrre  valcut;" 


.  .  .  "  portaruiu  iugeutia  claustra;" 
Flor.  3.  H  (of  the  Cimbri):  'Miec  segnius  quam  minati  fuerant, 
tripartite  agmine,  per  Alpes,  id  est  claustra  Italiae,  fere- 
bantur.''  Claustra  is  always  something  solid,  something 
which  closes  up  an  opening,  not  the  opening  itself,  exactly  the 
Greek  y,h^l^Qct\  Soph.  (M.  Tijr.  12i)4  ^nuntius  ex  dome): 

6n4n   d>   y.iu   oar      y./.rjiioa   yicn   ;i r)jt)r  T((6t 
Toun'ToVy  oioi'  X(ct   OTtyoi'i'i     motxTtoat: 
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Soph.  Oed.  Tifr.  1260  (the  nuntius): 

nvXai^  dtnXia^  fvrilar.  fx  (Tf  TivB-fJihvojv 
fxkivh  xotkn  xXrjff-on,  xttuntnifi  OTfyrj. 

[tanquam  si  \iain  quis  praemonstraret,  in  geminas  fores  invoctus  est  [Oedipus] 
ftiuditusque  ovellit  cava  clattstra,  atque  in  cnbiculum  irruit]. 

Not  even  in  the  case  of  straits  is  claustra  the  straits  properly 
so  called,  i,  e,  the  passage  between  the  headlands;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  barriers  which  approach  so  near  as  only  not 
totally  to  intercept  the  thoroughfare.     Therefore,  3.  411: 

.     .     .     "angusti  rarescent  claustra  Pelori," 

the  headlands  of  Pelorus  shall  appear  to  separate,  so  as  to  leave 
a  wider  space  between;  shall  retire  each  from  the  other.  Spira- 
ea la  is  as  unhappy  a  synonym  as  could  well  in  any  case  be 
imagined  for  claustra;  has  a  peculiar — dare  I  venture  to  say  a 
happy — unhappiness  as  a  synonym  for  claustra  confining  the 
winds,  winds  being  of  all  created  beings  the  least  confinable 
by  airholes. 


60-()l. 

CKI-SA    SKDKn'    AEOLl'S    ARCK 
SOaTUA    TKNKNS    MOLLITQIJK    AXIMOS    CT   TEWPKRAT    IRAS 


The  view  which  has  been  most  generally  taken  of  this  picture — a 
picture,  like  many  other  of  Virgil's  pictures,  as  much  praised 
and  celebrated  as  it  is  little  understood,  is,  that  it  represents 
Aeolus  seated  on  an  arx,  or  high  rock,  or  eminence,  in  the 
interior  of  a  cave  which  serves  the  double  puipose  of  a  palace 
for  himself  and  a  prison  for  the  winds,  and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  his  unruly  subjects,  wielding  his  sceptre  and  exercising  his 
authority:  "Dat  illi  pro  regia  antrum  vastum,  ubi  ille  premit 
iMPERio,"  etc.,  Lemairc; 

"high  in  his  hall  the  undaunted  monarch  stands, 
and  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rage  commands"  (Dryden); 
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"Aeolus  autem  in  deorum  numero  computatus  et  qui  ventorum 
Deus  dictus  est,  cuius  talis  erat  imago  depicta;  stahat  enim  in 
aiitro  linea  veste  indutus,  tenens  sub  pedibus  flabra,  instrumenta 
fabrilia;  in  manu  autem  utraque  tenebat  cornua,  quae  ori 
admovens,  ea  subflare,  et  ab  unoquoque  cornuum  sex  ventos 
emittere  videbatur/'  Albricus  Philosophus,  De  Deorum  irnagini- 
Inis  Ubelliis,  The  other,  directly  opposite  and  generally  less 
received  view  is,  that  it  represents  Aeolus  seated  on  a  throne  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  in  a  castle  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, under  which  the  winds  are  confined,  and  wielding  his 
sceptre  and  exercising  his  authority  there:  "Ceusa  in  akce, 
extra  antrum,  alto  in  montis  cacumine,  infra  [vers.  144]  aula 
dicta,  sen  regia,"  Heyne;  "ffeAsa  arx  est  domus  regia  in  cacu- 
mine montis  instructa,"  Thiol; 

.     .     .     "hoch  sitzt  auf  der  Zacke  bczepteii; 
Aeolus,  sanftigt  don  Geist^  und  stillt  dos  Zornes  EmpOning"  (Voss). 

1  am  at  a  loss  to  say  according  to  which  of  these  views  tlie 
picture  is  most  caricature,  most  calculated  to  excite  tlie  laughter 
of  the  beholder — the  king  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  mountain,  and 
his  subjects  in  a  cave  under  it;  or  the  king  on  an  eminence  in 
the  middle  of  the  cave  under  the  mountain,  and  his  subjects 
around  him.  But  Virgil  is  not  a  caricaturist,  nor  are  his 
pictures,  his  cliaracters,  or  himself,  ever  to  bo  laughed  at  His 
king  Aeolus  dwells  like  other  kings  ckusa  arce,  in  a  lofty  keep. 
Burg,  SchhsSy  or  castle,  at  such  distance  from  his  subjects  as  is 
consistent  with  royal  dignity.  This  eels  a  arx  is  his  Homeric 
di'juava  /.ctXa  (Of/.  1(K  /.?),  the  /.viaijei'  (houa  [ibid,  10,  10)  in 
which  he  resides  along  with  his  six  daughters  and  his  six  sons 
{ibid,   10.  o: 

ibid.  10.  11: 

vvxTu^  J     uvTh   n((o    tct&()ii}<;  uXo/otatv 

and  out  of  which,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cave  (3o/Joi 
(J*  ayxioia  /relorrui),   the   potentate   is  represented  by  Quintus 
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Calaber  as  issuing  on  this  very  occasion  to  liberate  his  prisoners, 
1-i.    474: 

ixfTo  cf'  Aiokii]v,  nvfuow  oiH  XtCfioov  afvrmv 
((VTt}((  7itXht  OTvyto^Qiv  aoijoteutt'    uuifi  nnotiat, 
xotlic  xiu  ii)^r)H'T(t.     Souoi  cf*  ay/iaru  nkkovTta 
A10/.OV  fnnoT(i$ito.     xi^tv  St  fjn^v  tvdov  tovrn 
avp  J    (cko/O)  xtu  JHuat  SvtoStxa.     xtu  01  fn/itv 
onitoa    Aihivairi  /luvauw  t/itut]SfTO  POOTot. 
(iVTuo  oy    ovx  ttTtifhrjOf,  itoXvDv  d*  ixroaiht  fieXn'f^Qtov, 
/t-ooiv  vn    ((XtijiKtToiat^v  000^  ,"*/"  Tinjif  Toiaivrj, 
fvi)-    (ivhuoi  xt'utSuva  drnij/f-f';  r^rXt^oyro 
fp  xtvto)  xn'ikubn'i'     Ttnuuyj  cf'  tutv  tutt] 
(iov/oufvri  (UtytivW     (itq  cf'  fooij^f  xoXo}Pi]v, 

It    is  through  the  middle  of  the  great  hall   of  this  arx   (Ovid, 
EJjj.  11.  65  (Canace  to  Macareus): 

.    .    .    "media  sedet  Aeolus  aula") 

'^^>t,  surely,  through  the  middle  of  the  prison  of  the  winds,  the 

nui-se  is  conveying,  hid  among  olive  branches  in  a  basket,  the 

just-boni  fruit  of  Canace 's  incest,  when  the  crying  of  the  child 

^^trays  to  Aeolus  his  daughter's  shame,  and  the  palace  resounds 

^ith   the  wrath  of  the  king: 

.    .    .    "insana  rogia  voce  sonat;" 

an<l      f.Q^  centuries  ago,   the  arx  of  Aeolus  was  rightly  under- 
*^^^o<l  by  my  own  modest,   unknown,   neglected  Dublin  Stany- 

hurst:: 

.     .     .     "King  Aeolus,  highly 

in  castel  settled,  theyr  strief  dooth  pacifie  wisely." 

-^-''^*     Item,  on  "haec  habet  rogna,"  (i.  5()G. 

^KDCT.     In  this  palace,  this  celsa  arx,  this  regia-^ 

.     .     .     "insana  regia  voce  sonat" — 

Ai>olus  sEDi-rr,   not   literally  t^its,   or  is  in  the  sittiiuj  positioH^ 

"^^^    has  his  seaty  sedem  habet,  resides,   exactly  as  we  say  in 

^^^^glish  "the  Queen's  royal  seat  of  Windsor,''  ''London  is  the 

^oat   of  government;"  exactly  as  Cjillimachus  (///////>/.  /;/  Del. 

-^^)  says  of  Juno: 

OV    St    XOHOVGH    XH%^l]OtU 

Ppqaiii  oi'Xi'unoto, 


i 
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exactly  as  Ci*eon  says  to  Medea  (Seneca,  Medea,  269): 

"egredere,  jjurga  regna;  letales  simul 
tecum  aufer  herbas;  libera  cives  metu. 
Alia  sodons  tellure  sollicita  Deos," 

and  exactly  as  Vii^i  himself  (Aen.  9.  3)  says  of  Turn  us: 

.     .     .     "luco  turn  forte  parentis 
Pilumui  Turn  us  sat^rati  vallo  scdebat/' 

was  residing. 

The  celsa  arx  (castle  on  an  eminence)  of  the  king  and 
governor  is  in  the  strongest  cimtrast  with  the  vastum  antrum  ^ 
the  speiuncae  atrae  of  the  detenus;  Stat.  Sili\  2.  129: 

.     .     .     *'nos,  vilis  turba,  caducis 
deserviro  bonis,  semponiue  optare  ])aratif 
spargimur  in  casus:  eolsa  tu  mentis  ab  arce 
despicis  crraiites,  humanaque  gaudia  rides." 

That  such  contrast  of  th(»  site  of  the  prison  with  the  site  of  the 
arx  was  really  intended  by  our  author,  is  shown  by  the  position 
of  CEUSA,  first  word  of  its  sentence,  first  word  of  the  account  of 
the  residence  of  Aeolus,  first  word  after  the  description  leaves 
the  prison. 

S(Ki*TUA  TKNKxs. — Mot  actfiaUfi   hoJdhiij  his  sceptre  in  his 

handy 

'sliakcs  liis  sc'cptre"  (l)ryd(?n); 

lijio  Tit-Totf^;  axtj/iToic  /i-oi^ov  (De  Bulgaris); 

.     .     .     ^'roalmente  adorno 

di  corona,  e  di  scettro,  in  alto  assiso"  (Caro); 

but  invested  vith  reyal  power,  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authoritv,  as  Stat.  TIteh.  J.  140: 

.     .     .     ''ut  scoptra  tenentem 
foodore  i)raecipiti  semper  novus  augeret  haeres;" 

Ovid,  A>  PoHtn,   .-;.   2,   r)9: 

"re^na  Thoas  liabuit,  Macotido  clarus  in  ora: 
nee  fuit  Euxinis  notior  alter  a<iuis. 
scoptra  tonente  illo,  liquidas  fecisse  per  auras 
nescio  quam  dicunt  Jphigenian  iter;" 
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Lucan,  8.  558 : 

«...     ^4am  iure  sine  ullo 
Nili  sceptra  tenes;" 

Coripp.  Johann.  1.  480: 

.    .    .    ^^  cuius  iam  Maximianus  in  armis 
antiquos  persensit  avos,  Homana  per  orbem 
sceptra  tenens,  Latii  princeps?" 

iLsid,  separately,  sceptra,  not  literally,  sceptre,  but  su^ 
preme  daminioji;  Aen,  L  82: 

"  tu  mihi,  quodcunque  hoc  regni,  tu  sceptra,  lovemque 
eoucilias ;" 

1.   257: 

.    .    .    "sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis?" 

4.  597: 

^•tum  decuit,  quum  sceptra  dabas;*' 
.^.   9: 

"Aeneas  urbe  et  sociis  et  classe  relicta 
sceptra  Palatini  sodemquo  petit  Evandri" 

Cohere  we  have  again  the  actual  junction,  and  by  Virgil 
'^^niself,  of  sceptra  and  sedes,  both  in  the  same  metaphorical 
'^^^nse  as  in  our  text);  Sil.  1.  44: 

"sceptraquo  fundarit  victor  Lavinia  Tcuoris;" 

^••^  TKNEXS,  not  literally,  Imldiufi  hi  the  luindy  but,  possessing: 

-^^>/.    i.  14H: 

.     .     .     "tenet  illo  iminania  saxa 
vostras,  Eure,  domos;" 

^^-      n05: 

.     .     .     "tenont  Danai  qua  deficit  ignis." 
^loLUT     ANIMOS     VTV    TEm'KRAT    IRAS. — TllCse    WOFcls,     like     SEDCT 

^^^      TENENs,   do   not  refer  particularly   to    any   present   act   of 

Aeolus,  to  his  soothing  the  winds  with  his  sceptre,  or  from  his 

tuvone,  but  to  the  general  mollifying,  taming,  breaking-in  effect 

P^oU viced  on  them  by  tbeir  confinement  and  restraint,  under  the 

^^natnand  of  a  governor  (see  Rom.  1.  58):  Stat.  Silr.  :i,  2.  42: 

"et  pater,  Aeolio  fraugit  qui  carcere  ventos, 


arctius  obiectc  Borean,  Eurumque  Notumquo 
monte  premat;" 
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Stat.  Achill.  1.  ■-lijo  iTlietis  to  Lyconiedes): 

.     .     ,     "lu  frang«  regendo 
indocilem  [Aobillem]." 

The  words  are  t'onnecteci  in  the  sense  witli  the  preceding  i 
HitEuiT  AC  vixci.is  ET  CAiMKHK  FHAENAT,  US  if  Virgil  hac 
"Premons  iraperio  siio,  ot  fraeimna  vinclis  et  carcere, 
aniraos,"  &c.  And  accordingly  we  are  told  (verse  i 
FACiAT,  unless  they  were  thus  mollified,  not  by  that 
and  personal  conciliation  generally  supposed  to  be  ezpres 
the  words,  scettka  tkskss  hkdi:?  jiullitijuI::,  but  by  beiiij 
in  prison,  and  under  government,  they  would,  in  thei 
tamed  violence,  sweep  the  wliole  world  before  them;  to  p 
whicli  cunsummation,  hoc  mctiems,  the  provident  Father 
placed  them  under  the  mollifying  intltience  of  confinemei 
a  governor.  "Mollire  (/«  soften)  is  to  be  carefully  disting 
from  lenire  [to  foothe);  tlie  latter  being  to  produce  a  so! 
effect  by  soft  nicasurcs;  niolUre,  to  produce  the  sol 
eft'ect  by  any  measuivs,  no  matter  how  severe  or  rigoro 
the  passage  before  us,  vincu-s  kt  cAiiiKHK.  Compare  ' 
iJe  Xat.  Dfoi:  2.  1H4:  "Dentibiis  mollitur  clbus;"  Ho 
/.  ■/.  20: 

"uaque  laliorantos  il 

Kxactly  similar   to   tiic   use 
mukere,  verse  70,  when' 

Tksu'kkat  iHAs,   iiiodprnti's 
knvr  of  thi-ir  aitj/ir:  verse  l-'iO:  "temperat  iMjuor,"  i 
the  rhlemt!  of  l/ir  xrn.     See  item.  1.   150  [lil 


:  Kern. 
fli'ir  anger. 


■  text  is  I 


moderates   th 


"Verbarg,"  Voss.  No;  but  -ilonrtl  nn-ai/,  put  auaif  in  t 
apart,  or  b//  1/iemaeli'e.f ;  first,  because  the  idea  ot  hiding  i 
withstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  lexicographers,  1 


r 


i 
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firom  this  word,  which  always  means  simply  putting  away,  apart 
^^ab-do) — compare  Oeorg.  3.  96:  "abde  domo;''  Aen.  2.  553: 
*'*'lateri  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem/'  &c.;  and  secondly,  be- 
oaase  it  was  plainly  Jupiter's  intention  to  put  the  winds,  not 
in  a  place  where  they  could  not  be  readily  seen  or  found,  but 
merely  in  a  place  apart. 


65. 

MOLEMQUE   ET   MOXTES 


^Id  esty  MOijai  MONTIS,  et  est  figura  hendiadys"  .  .  .  says  Ser- 
viiis,  plainly  understanding  a  single  mountain  to  be  meant, 
out  of  a  cave  in  the  interior  of  which  Aeolus  (verse  85),  with 
a  thrust  or  push  of  his  spear  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  sets 
free  the  imprisoned  winds: 

.    .     .     "cavum  conversa  cuspide  moutem 
impalit  in  latus,  ac  venti     .     .     . 
qua  data  porta  ruunt,** 

and   such  perhaps  has  been  VirgiFs  meaning:  for,  first,  how 
little  store  is  to  be  set  by  the   plural  montf>>  appears  from  the 
plural  sPEixxcis,  used  verse  64  as  equivalent  to  and  meaning  no 
tnore  than  axtro,  verse  56,  and  from  the  plural  divis  (8.  103: 
^"Amphitrv'oniadae  magno  divisque'')  used  as  equivalent  for  and 
nieaning  no  more  than  divo  i''Amphitr\oni.adae  magno  divo"), 
i^swell  as  from  the  phiral  ''modis  miris,"  verse  354,  not  meaning 
in   more  than  one  tronderfid  manner,  but  only  ///  a  iconderful 
summer.     Secondly,  although  our  English  habits  of  thought 
und    expression    might    lead    us    to    understand    the    molem    ct 
MONTES    which     Jupiter     insitfk     imi^osuit    on     winds     alreatly 
described   as  confined   in    speluncae,   to   have   been  actually 
placed  over  thosf*  speluncae.  still   it   is   by  no  means  impro- 
bable, taking  into  account  our  author's  so   frequently  illogical 
fonns  of  expression,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  the  two  dis- 
tinct  statements,  ^stowed  away  in  caves"   and    "placed  a  mass 

18* 
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and  high  mountains  over  them/'  than  "stowed  away  in  a  cave 
in  the  interior  of  a  high  and  massy  mountain;''  and,  Uiirdly, 
such  precisely  is  the  view  taken  of  the  Aeolian  career  by 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  14.  474: 

ixt-To  (T  Au}'ui]r.  (ii't-ftojt'  oih  ).(i^oot'  ((tvnoi' 

((t'Toic   :it).n,   (JTvyfoijotv  tiotjoaiin'    ttufft   Jitrorjai, 

xotj.a  xtit   t}/rjH'T(i.  Souot  (T    ay/tar t(  /it-i.ovTtti 

Aioi.or   f/j  :ioT(cS(C(h   yj/t-v  (f^   uii'  H'Sui'  t-ot'Tc 

nil'  I    (i'/.o/o)  x(u  ,i(iiai  ^ttot^txa.  yat  m  ttt:nv 

o/i7ioa    ^tihi]viiiii  .fai'dinr  t:if-ur,&tT()  voniM. 

Akiuo  oy    ov%  r.jiiihriat,   iioaoh'  (T'   f-xKinOt-    iitk«!h»M>', 

yho(Hv  V7I     nyaudTqotv  ooo,,-   utyti   li'i''f-    itnimn], 

tvi>    ((Vi-tnu  xt/.c.^uva  dvnti/tt<:  rji'/.t^ovro 

H'  xtvto)  xn'Oiion'i'  nhnm/t  (f'  lun-  tottj, 

lior/otuvij   n/.f-yf-tfd'   ,itrf    cf*   ^oo^|^t'   X()/.(oi'f}i', 

and  bv  Val.  Flaco.  1.  oTH: 

**coiitiniio  Aooliam  Tyrrhenaque  teiidit  ad  antra 


ac(iiioro  Tiniiacrio  rofugiquc  a  pai^to  Polori 
Stat  rupes  horrenda  frotis;  quot.  in  aethera  surgit 
niolibus,  iiifornas  toties  demissa  sub  uodas. 
HOC  sc'ujmlos  ant  antra  minor  iuxta  altera  tolhis 
cornitur:  illain  Acamas  ha])itat,  nudusquc  Pyraomon. 
lias  ninihi  vontiquo  donios,  et  naufraga  servat 
tenipestas;  hinc  in  terras  latunuiue  |»n>fundum 
o>t  iter:  hine  ulim  soliti  niiscore  polnniquo 
infelixqiic  fretuni:  ikmiuo  enim  tunc  Aeolus  illis 
rector  erat.  Libya  cum  rumperet  advena  Calpon 
Oceanns,  cum  flens  Siculos  Ocnotria  fines 
perderrt,  et  iiuMliis  intrarent  montibus  undae, 
iutonuit  douce  pavidi>  ex  aetluM'c  vontis 
(.)mnip<)t«'ns,  re^em<|n(?  drMlit,  quem  iiissa  verein 
saeva  «'(»hnr><:  in  monte  chalybs  iterataqiie  nuiris 
saxa  domant  Kuros;  quum  iam  prohibere  frenientuni 
ora  neqiiit,  rex  tun(.'  aditiis  et  olanstra  refringit 
ipso  volcns.  placatque  data  fora  miirnmra  |)orta," 

as  well  as  bv   Val.  Klacc.  S.  :521 : 

"ergo,  ubi  diva  [luno]  rates  hostenwiue  acccdoro  cernit, 
ipsa  subit  terras,  tempestatuuKpie  refringit 
v«'ntorinn(jiie  d<jm«)s;  voluerum  g(>ns  turbida  fratrum 
erunipit.  classem  dextra  Saturnia  monstrat," 
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in  all  which  places  the  Aeolian  career  is  not  a  cave  under  a 
mountain,  and  to  be  got  at  by  shoving  or  shunting  the  mountain 
aside,  but  a  cave  in  a  mountain  and  to  be  got  at  through  the 
side  of  the  mountain.    So  little  clearly,  however,  is  this  meaning 
oxpressed  by  our  author  that  two  of  his  best  commentators,  La 
Cerda  and  Heyne,  failed  to  perceive  it,  and  understanding  the 
speluncae  of  the  winds  to  be  under  the  mountain,  represented 
Aeolus  as  liberating  his  prisoners  by  pushing  the  moimtain  to 
one  side— "totus  mens  in  latus^  dimovetur:"   an  interpretation 
Soon  afterwards   repudiated  by  the  later  of  the  two  commenta- 
tors in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty, 
not  by  any  mere  push  of  the  spear  held  in  the  hand,  but  by  a 
cast  of  the  spear  so  powerful  as  to  break  open  the  mountain's 
side:  "Egregie  autem  dei  et  potentia  et  impetuosum  obsequium 
declaratur,  uno  sub  ictu  (non  ut  olim  aceipiebam  in  lafus  dimotOy 
veruni)  latere  mentis  percusso  hasta  dei,  poiTupto  et  sic  pate- 
facto,     .     .     .     banc  intorquet,   immittit,   ruptaque   rupe   viam 
ventis    facit,    qua    eriimpant/'     Happily    we   know    nothing   in 
English,   and   except  in  Virgil  and  his  imitators,  little  even  in 
Latin,   of  this  form  of  epexegesis,  this   awkward  embarrassing 
illogical  make-shift  of  the  versifier,  this  grand  hendiadys  of  the 
grammarian. 

The   Servian,   however,    is   not   the   onlv    view   which   mav 

7  7  •■  V 

be  taken  of  the  Aeolian  career.  Another  view — in  some 
respects  more,  in  other  respects  loss,  probable — has  sometimes 
presented  itself  to  me,  viz.,  that  the  molem  et  monies  platted  by 
Jupiter  over  the  winds  (ixsli'Ek)  may  not  have  been,  as  I  sup- 
pose (somewhat  rashly,  perhaps)  Servius  to  have  thought,  a  real 
mountain  containing  within  it  the  winds  in  their  vastum  an- 
trum or  atrae  speluncae,  but  only  (in  case  we  retain  so 
much  of  the  Servian  view  as  to  undei-stand  molem  et  monies  altos 
to  mean  one  single  object)  a  tigurative  mountain,  i,  e,  a  tall  and 
massy  boulder,  cromlech  or  Stonehenge  block,  placed  immediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  antrum,  or  (in  case  we  undei-stiuid 
Mf»LEM  et  monies  ALTOS  to  luoan,  as  it  seems  more  obviously  to 
mean,  a  plurality)  a  heap  of  such  massy  blocks,  the  one  sole 
block  or  one  of  the  heap  of  blocks  (as  the  case  may  be)  being. 
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not  struck  on  its  side,  but  pushed  aside,  viz.,  from  off  the  open- 
ing, by  Aeolus,  verse  85,  and  so  the  winds  set  at  liberty.  The 
arguments  which  have  occurred  to  nie  in  favour  of  this  view 
are — first>9  the  frequent  use  by  our  author  himself,  no  less  than 
by  other  writers,  of  nions  in  the  figurative  sense,  or  as  meaning 
no  more  than  a  boulder  or  block  of  stone:   Georg.  3.  252: 

^^at  Deque  eos  iam  frena  viruni,  ncc  verbera  saeva, 
non  scopuli  rupestiue  cavae  atque  obiecta  retardant 
fluniina,  correptosque  unda  torquentia  montes," 

where  "montes"  are  mere  boulders  or  blocks  of  stone;  Juvenal, 

"nani  si  procubuit,  (iiii  saxa  Ligustica  portat 
axis,  et  eversuin  fudit  sui)er  agmina  montein 
quid  superat  do  corporibus?  quis  membra,  qiiis  ossa 
invenit?" 

where  "monteni*'  is  a  mere  boulder  or  block  of  stone;  Statins, 
Theb,  2,  559: 

'*saxum  ingens,  (piod  vix  plena  cervice  gementes 
vertcre  humo,  murisque  valeiit  inferre  iuvenci, 
rupibus  evcllit;  dein  toto  sanguine  nixus 
sustinet,  immanem  quaereus  librarc  ruinam, 

stupet  obvia  letho 

turba  suporstantum,  atque  emissi  turbine  mentis 
obruitur," 

whore  the  boulder  or  block  of  stone  which  has  just  been  called 
''saxiun  ingons''  is  called  mens:  Ammian.  17.  4:  ''quibiis 
colligatus  mens  ipse  effigiatus  scriptilibus  eleraentis  .  .  . 
cavoa  locatur  in  media/'  where  an  obelisk  is  called  mons  and 
not  merely  mons  but  'Miions  ipse;"  Silius,  4.  295  (ed. 
Ruperti) : 

•'baud  alitor  structo  Tyrrhena  ad  littora  saxo 
puj^uatura  fretis  subter  caeeis(|ue  inocellis 
pila,  immane  sonans,  impingitur  ardua  ponto; 
iuHiui^it  Nei'fus.  divisaijuo  eaerula  pulsu 
illismn  accipiuut  irata  sub  aequora  luontem," 

whore  oven  a  pila  is  called  mons:  and  especially  Virgil  him- 
self,  Aen.  12.  (i84 : 
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^*ac  veluti  montis  saxum  de  vertice  praeceps 
cum  ruit  avulsura  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas; 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 
exultatque  solo,  silvas,  armenta  virosque 
involvens  secuni," 

where  we  have  the  literal  mons  and  the  figuratisre  mons  close 
eheek-by-jowl  to  each  other — nay,  stranger  and  more  wonderful 
still,  the  one  falling  from  the  top  of  the  other.  Seeondly^ 
that  such  view  of  the  Aeolian  career,  viz.,  that  it  was  under 
not  in  the  molem  et  montes  is  immediately  and  inevitably 
suggested  by  insuper  imposuit.  Thirdly 9  that,  this  view 
being  taken,  it  is  at  once  perceived  how  the  winds  escape  imme- 
diately on  the  push  given  by  Aeolus's  spear,  viz.,  through  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  from  which  the  push  of  the  spear  has  re- 
moved the  superimposed  molem  et  monies  (or  one  of  them); 
whereas,  the  Servian  view  being  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine 
between  the  push  of  the  spear  and  the  escape. of  the  winds  either 
a  wide-thrown-open  door  or  a  wide  breach  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Fourthly^  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Statins 
represents  Aeolus  as  closing  up  the  career  of  the  winds 
'^obiecto  monte''— (^SeVr.  3.  2,  42): 

"et  pater,  Aeolio  frangit  qui  carcero  ventos 


arctius  obiecto  Borean  Eui'uiiique  Notuniqiie 
monte  premat," 

—not  surely  with  an  opposed  mountain,  but  with  an  opposed 
boulder  or  great  block  of  stone,  as  placed  beyond  doubt  not  only 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  by  Statius's  own  exact  parallel, 
Theb,  10.  246: 

"non  aliter  moto  qiiam  si  pater  Aeolus  antro 
portani  iteruin  saxo  premat  iniporiosus,  et  omue 
claudat  iter,  iamiain  sperantibus  aeciuora  vontis," 

where  the  literal  expression  is  used  as  being  more  propitious  to 
the  measure  than  tlie  figurative,  exactly  as  in  the  parallel  passage 
and  in  our  text  the  figurative  expression,  being  more  propitious 
to  the  measure  than  the  literal,  is  used  in  preference;  only  second- 
ary regard  being,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  poets,  paid 
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in  either  c^ase  to  the  dearness  of  the  sense.  Fifthly,  the 
boulder  or  figurative  nions  with  which,  according  to  this  view, 
the  Aeolian  cave  is  stopped  up,  verse  65,  and  which  Aeolus, 
verse  85,  pushes  away  with  his  spear  so  as  to  give  the  winds 
egress,  is  exactly  the  O^vQeoi;  of  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  Horn. 
Od,  9.  240: 

ttvTuo  mm*  t7ih'hi'/.t  ihotov  myu  ti''o/  uhiofu 
oAotiioV  ovx  tcr  roi'i'f-  drto  yta  kixoo    (tuain 

T()GO}]i'   ri}.i,-i(:nn'  .inni^r  f-;ifih;xf-   ih'oi<ni.v'. 

the  ''immane  saxum."  and  the  '^obex  fracti  nioutis"  of  the 
cave  of  Cacus,  8.  225: 

"•ut  spse  inclusit,  riiptiscjue  iiiiiuaue  catenis 
deiecit  saxiim,  feiTo  (juod  et  arte  pateroa 
poudobat,  fiiltos<|ue  enmiiiit  obiice  postes:" 

Ovid,  Fast,  1,  5(1  :i: 

•'ille  [CacusJ  aditiini  fracti  praostruxerat  obiice  moDtis; 

vix  iuga  rnovisseut  <[uirniiie  bis  illud  opus, 
nititur  hie  huineris,  coolum  iiuo«iiie  sederat  illis, 

et  vastuin  niotu  collabcfactat  onus, 
quod  simiil  evulsuni  est,  fragor  aethera  terruit  ipsuin 

i«*ta»iuG  subsedit  pondere  uiolis  humus/' 

anil  the  //.Voc  ueya^  aqodqu  of  Christ's  sepulchre,  Ev.Marc,  16, 
.v.*  /.«/  i'Uyor  /rooc  uericej;'  7/^'  ((lo'/j'/joei  tif.tiv  ror  kilhov  £x 
it^g  ihroa^  rot  fitn^jntKH':  yxci  (cra^Kn^rnHn  t^EioQovoiv^  on  a/ro7£xr- 
hoTca  0  hihK'  i^v  yaQ  iieyui;  oifodQcc — all  of  them  boulders  or 
groat  bli>cks  of  stone  pushed,  rolled,  or  otherwise  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cjive  when  it  was  necossarv  it  should  be  closed, 
and  pushed,  rolled,  or  otherwise  moved  away  when  it  was  neces- 
sary it  sln»uld  l)o  opened:  and,  sixthly,  that  no  sufticiont 
reason  lias  ever  yet  been  assigned,  either  why  the  Aeolian  cave 
should  1)0  without  such  usual  !hofo^,  or  why,  such  usual  />/'^foc 
being  in  its  place,  th(«  prison  warder  should  let  the  winds  out, 
not  with  a  simple  push  of  the  ih-QKK  to  one  side,  but  with  a 
spear-thrust  on  the  wall  of  his  own  prison  which  breaches  it  as 
widely  as  ever  was  hreacluMl  in  after  times  the  wall  of  a  Clerken- 
well  jail  by  burglars  armed  with  lucifor  matches  and  gunpowder. 
Let  every  one  have  his  own  opinion:  there  is  none  perfectly 
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unobjectionable,  so  well  has  confused  expression — perhaps  even 
confused  thought — been  glossed  over  and  made  to  look  beautiful 
by  harmonious  versification.  The  poets  motto  and  all  the 
poets  striving  is  "videri."  He  says  himself  "victor  virum 
volitare  per  ora/'  and  the  one  only  sure  way  to  that  goal  is 
^^videri." 


t>5-66. 

INSUPEK   IM1»0SUIT 


Placed  on  the  top  of  them;  Acn.  3,  579: 

^'ingenteinque  insuper  Aetnain 


•         • 


inipositani," 

placed  on  the  top  of  him;  Sen.  Here,  Fur.  817  (Megara  speaking 
of  Hercules  alive  in  Hades): 

"demersus  ac  defossus,  ac  toto  insuper 
oppressus  orbe,  qiiani  viani  ad  superos  habet?" 

— oppressed  with  tlie  whole  world  on  the  top  of  him. 


(A  VIM    CON  V  Wis  A    fVSPIDE    MONTEM 
IMPULIT    IN    l.ATUS 


To  those  who,  with  Heyne,  on  his  seccmd  and  more  deliberate 
view,  imagine  they  see  in  montem  not  a  mons  placed  over  the 
Aeolian  cave,  but  a  mo  ns  containing  that  cave  in  its  interior, 
CAVTM  of  coiu'se  presents  no  diffi(nilty  — is,  (m  the  contrary,  the 
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very  epithet  which  convinces  them  how  correct  the  view  thej 
have  taken  both  of  montem  here  and  of  its  correlative  MOLia 
ET  MONIES,  veree  65,  viz.,  that  the  one  no  less  than  the  other  ii 
the  very  Aeolian  career,  the  liollow  mountain  of  the  winds 
exactlv  as  Ovid's  "nions  caviis,"  {Met.  77.  593)  is  the  hollo v 
mountain  of  Sleep: 

''est  prope  Cimnierios  longo  spelunca  recessii, 
mons  cavus,  ignavi  domus  (}t  penetralia  Somni." 

Not  so,  however,  those  who  may  prefer  the  alternative  view  1 
have  suggested  at  wrut'  65,  viz.,  that  the  moxtem  of  our  text 
no  less  than  the  correlative  mjh.km  et  monies  of  verse  65.  an 
only  the  boulder  and  boulders  closing  up  the  mouth  of  the 
actual  prison  C'vastum  trntrum,"  verse  56,  and  ''spelunciie  atrae,' 
verse  64).  To  them  cavum  is  at  first  blush  a  difBcultv — i 
difficultv  which,  however,  vanishes  as  S(»on  as  thev  recoiled 
the  Koilce  '/.Xt^O^Qu  of  Sophocles  (O^v/.  Tt/r.  1200: 

:ir).((is   (f/.i/.fi/s,-  H},).(iT  .   h/.    6*^   /irihiitftor 

[taiiquani  si  viam  (jiiis  piaoinoustraret.  in  gemiuas  fores  iuvcctus  est  OcdipusJ 
funditusque  evellit  cava  cJaustra,  atquo  in  (?ubiculum  irriiit]), 

and    the   aicti^i.i(t   v.oiht    ih^mtv   of  Theocritus  {^IdijIL  24.  Vi: 

KiiKu  tin    (f.nti   .ihhoim   6'rot   .idKinKydvos    Unu 
y.tarniu  u  (unrmvjii^   r.ia  o.it-tniitai   dntiXOfifis 

(u/(n\   ((.in/.^iOcdtc   tftr/i-i}-  ,.»r^r/Os    //of <;</.',(;). 

and  perct'ive  that  th(^  ihofoc  ov  boulder  shutting  up  the  cave 
may  be  styled  cavus  on  account  of  tht^  rfrn'tt/  (viz.,  the  rare 
its(^lf)  beiiind  or  below  it,  A\ith  the  sanu^  propriety  with  which 
the  A),i^thQ((  of  Homer  and  the  tfra'hKc  of  Th(H)critus  are  styled 
'/Mt?,<e.  on  account  of  the  cavities  beiiind  tiiem  respectively. 

Imimi.it  in  LATis,  either  pushed  to  on(^  side  (shunted),  or 
struck  on  the  side,  according  to  tiie  view  which  may  have 
been  taken  of  cavtm  montem  and  molem  et  monies.  If  those 
expressions  have  been  understood  to  signify  the  mountain  con- 
taining tjie  actual   cave   or  career,   tiien   imitlit  in  l.vti's  is, 
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pushed  or  struck  on  the  side,  so  as  either  with  candid,  in- 
cfirUtious  Heyne,  to  breach  the  career  wall  (see  Rem.  on 
^m.olem  et  montes^j,  or  with  warier  Yoss  (literal  as  usual,  and 
esc*/hewing  all  explanation),  to  allow  passage  out  ("wo  sich  Aus- 
gang  offnete"),  or  with  half-and-half  Wagner  to  open  claustra 
\**-  vit  claustra  laxentur'').  And  of  impellere  in  latus  used  in 
such  sense,  viz.,  as  equivalent  to  strike  or  push  on  the  side, 

tViere  is   at   least   this    sufficiently    indubitable   example,   Stat. 

'I7ieb,  1.  114: 

*'ut  stetit  [Tisiphone]  abrupta  qua  pluriimis  arce  Cithaeron 
occurrit  caelo,  fera  sibila  crine  virenti 
congeininat,  signum  terris.  iinde  omnis  Achaci 
ora  maris  late,  Pelopeiarine  regna  resultant, 
audiit  et  medius  caeli  Parnassus,  et  asper 
Eurotas,  dubiamque  iugo  fi-agor  impulit  Oeten 
in  latus,*  et  geininis  vix  tluctibus  obstitit  Isthmos," 

^^'hile  of  impellere   by  itself,   in   the   sense   of  striking,   the 
examples  are  even  numerous;  Oeorg.  1.  254: 

.     .     .     ''infidum  remis  impellere  marmor;*' 
^^vid.  Met,  3.  657: 

.     .     .     "impellit  properantibus  aequora  remis;" 
'Hb villus,  2.  5.  8: 

.     .     .     *'vocalos  impellere  pollioe  chordas;** 
^^"id.  Met  10.  145: 

.     .     .     "impulsas  tentavit  polliee  chordas;" 
^i^-     11.  217: 

*'cui  patuere  Al)>es,  saxa  iinpcllentia  caelum;" 

^^^d    especially  Claud,  de  Rxipt,  Proserp.  11.  17 i): 

**sic,  quum  Thessaliam  scopulis  inclusa  teneret 
Peneo  stagnante  palus,  et  mersa  uegarent 
arva  coli,  trifida  Neptunus  cuspide  montes 
impulit  adversos:  turn  foiti  saucius  ictu 
dissiluit  gelido  vertex  Ossaous  Olympo; 
carceribus  laxantur  a([uae,  fracto<iue  meatu 
redduntur  fluviusque  mari,  tellusque  colouis;" 

*  Struck  Oeta  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make   it  doubtful,   /'.  e,  so  as  to 
make  it  totter. 
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whore  not  only  is  the  cuspide  moxtkm  impuut  of  our  text 
repeated  as  nearly  as  need  be  in  "cuspide  niontes  irapulit,"  luit 
"impulit"  is  explained  by  '^saucius  ictu.''  To  which  example 
may  be  added  Ovid,  Fast.  H,  5V): 

'•altera  graniinco  spectabis  Eqiiiria  canipo. 

quein  Tybris  cnrvis  iQ  latus  urgot  aquis," — 

"the  grassy  plain  which  Tyber  presses  on  the  side  with  its 
water." 

If,  on  the  contrary,  cavum  moxtem  and  molem  et  monies 
have  been  understood  t()  be  the  x^roeo^  or  boulder  closing  the 
mouth  of  the  career,  then  impulit  in  latus  is  not,  struck  on 
the  side,  but  pushed  to  one  side,  as  Stat.  Theh.  6,  056: 

.     .     .     '"•hunc  potius.  iuvcnes,  <iui  iiioenia  saxis 
fraugere.  «jui  Tyrias  deiectiun  vaditis  aroes, 
huiu'  rapite;  ast  illud  ciii  nou  iaculabile  dextrae 
pondiis*?'  et  abre|)tuin  nullo  ooiiamiiie  iecit  [HippomodonJ 
in  latiis," 

threw  th(^  disk,  not  on  its  side,  but  to  <»no  side,  aside,  /.  r., 
out  of  the  wav;  Stat.  Thrh.  f>.  542  (of  Leander  embroidei'od 
on  a  ju^arment): 

.     .     .     ''Phrvxei  natat  hie  coutoinptjjr  cphebus 
aoquuris,  ct  ])icta  translucot  raeriilus  unda: 
in  latiis  iro  inanus.  mutatiirusii no  vidotur 
brachia,  m»(;  siccuni  speros  in  staniine  crincm," 

the  hands  ^^o,  not  on  the  side,  but  to  the  side,  aside,  sideways: 
Stat.    Theh.   if.   S02  : 

.     .     .     "sed  forri  luiiiino  diro 
tiirl>atus  s«»nip('s,  s(»s<'  d(»iiuiuiiiniuo  rotoi'sit 
ill  latus.  atqiH'  nvi<lain  trnnsinisit  dovius  hastani," 

jerked  himself  and  his  rider,  not  on  tb(^  side,  but  sideways,  to 
one  sidr,  /.  r.  sliyod,  so  as  to  h^t  tbe  spear  pass  by  without 
touching  pith«M':  (Maud,  dv  Rapt.   Prosrqf.   Iff.    74: 

.     .     *'dum  vollcre  Poli(»n  Otiis 
niritur,  ornihuir  I'hoobc,  nioricns'iuo  Ki»hialtes 
in  latii*^  obli<iiiaiM  proiocit  laiigui<lus  Ossani," 

Hun«r  Ossa  obli(|uely  to  one  side*. 
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liKOEMQUE   DKDIT. 


^'llegemque   dedit,"   Val.   Flacc.   1.   592   (quoted  Rem.    1.   55). 

With  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  king's  being  the  gift  of  heaven 

to  the  winds,  there  is  no  more  difference  of  opinion  between  the 

two  poets  than  there  is  at  present  in  Germany  between  any  two 

loyal   subjects  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  Emperor's  being 

the  gift  of  heaven  to  that  country ;  or  tlian  there  was  within  our 

own  recollection— (aye,  and  still  is,  if  royal  mint  epigraphs  tell 

trutli) — between  any  two  loyal   subjects  anywhere  with  respect 

to   the  fact   of  any  particular  crowned  head's  being  a  similar 

gift.     That   the   gift  is   represented    by  Virgil   as  providential, 

(**id  metueiis,"  "ni  faciat"),  the  offspring  of  tiiat  wise  foresight 

which  anticipates  and   obviates  coming  evil,  and  by  Valerius 

Flaccrus   as   an    afterthought,    the   "posthuma  proles"   of  bitter 

experience  — 

.     .     .     "necjue  eniin  time  Aeolus  illis 
rector  erat,  libya  cum  nunpcret  ad  vena  Calpen 
oceanus,  cum  flens  Siculos  Oeuotria  fines 
j)erderot,  et  niediis  inti*arent  niontibus  undae" — 

is  a  mere  variet}'  of  manner,  not  at  all  affecting  the  matter  of 
fact.  The  older  account,  the  first  colouring  of  the  pictuix),  is  of 
course  the  more  imaginative  and  Platonic;  the  later,  the  more 
philosophic  and  Darwinian.  The  gift  itself,  in  whichever  light 
viewed,  presents  not  a  few  of  the  characters  of  another  scarcely 
less  celebrated  gift  of  heav(.»n — that  sweet,  deep,  and  refreshing 
sleep,  which,  care-easing,  heai*t-healing,  eye-closing,  ear-stop- 
ping, hand-and-foot-tying,  noisy-tongue-and-throat-hushing,  "dono 
divum  gratissima  serpit;"  and  in  the  kindliest,  most  good- 
natured,  most  disinterested  manner  in  the  world,  takes  on 
itself,  for  eight  hours  out  of  ev(Ty  four-and-twenty,  the  entire 
direction  and  management  of  our  too  often  crazy,  creaking, 
hard-to-be-managed  rudder — 

"pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos  furaro  labori 
ipse  ego  paullisper  pro  te  tua  inunera  iuibo." 


\ 
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00-67. 

QUI    FOEDERE   CEIWO 
ET    PUEMERE   ET    LAXAS    SCIRET   DARE    lUSSUS    HABENAS 


FoED^E  CERTO. — "Certa  lege,  ratione;  non  temere  et  pro 
eorum  impetu,"  Hoyne.  "Certis  Icgibus  astrictus,"  Wagner 
(1861).  "Lege  certa,''  Gossrau.  "Foedus  is  here  nearly  equi- 
valent to  lex,''  Conington— an  explanation  which  seems  to 
me  to  bo  rather  inconsistent  with  the  important  word  rcssus. 
How  were  it  possible  for  Aeolus's  government  of  the  winds  to 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  "certa  lege,  ratione,"  and  in  con- 
formity with  and  obedience  to  the  varying  will  of  a  superior 
bound  by  no  lex,  no  ratio?  Until  this  question  be  answered, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  understanding  foedere  in  its  other 
and  no  loss  usual  sense  of  pacto  or  covenant,  viz.,  covenant 
entered  into  between  Jupiter  and  Aeolus,  according  to  which 
Aeolus,  for  the  sake  of  certain  advantages — as,  for  instance, 
territory,  arx,  and  the  dignity  of  rex  — t(K)k  on  him  the  ti-ouble- 
sonio  office  of  keeping  the  winds  in  order,  and  marshalling 
them  hither  or  thither  as  his  suzerain,  imperial  Jovo,  should 
direct — 

KT    PJ^KMKIfK,    KT    I.AXAS    Si'IKKT    DAKK    Il'SSrS    HABKNAS. 

Voss,  agi'ceing  with  me  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
FOFDERE,  but  straugcjly  enough  confining  its  operation  to  pre- 
mkre,  and  that  of  u:ssi:s  to  dark  laxas  habf:nas,  and  regarding 
lUssus  and  fokdkuk  as  oppi^sed  to  each  other,  and  paying  no 
attention  at  all  to  the  two  kt\v  which  so  plainly  plac^  the  two 
infinitives  and  il'ssi;s  itself  in  connexion  with  KonoraE,  thus 
translates: 

.     .     .     'Mor  bald  uach  i^einessenein  Biindniss 
baiidigcn  kiiunte  den  Lauf,  uud  bald  naf;h  Goheiss  sie  entziigeln.'* 

Prempii^k.     Conington   queries   whether  premere   [veutos],   or 
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i*REMERE  HABENAS.     That  it  is  PREMERE  HABENAS  is,  I  think,  placed 
bevond  doubt  bv  Ovid,  Met  2,  135: 

"nec  preme,  nee  summum  molire  per  aethera  cumim," 

where  it  is  ''preme  ciirrum." 

The   whole   passage   (hic — habenas)   may    be   resolved   into 
live   parts   or  clauses:   the  first  of  which,  hic  vasto — fraenat, 
informs   us   that  king  Aeolus   kept   the   winds   confined   in  a 
vast   cave.    The  second,  iua  indigxantes — fremunt,  more  par- 
ticular, presents  us  with  the  prisoners  impatient  to  get  out^  and 
roaring  about  the   barrier  of  their  prison.     The  third  clause, 
oEi;sA— IRAS,   as  particular  with  respect  to  the  governor  as  the 
second  with  respect  to  the  governed,  informs  us  that  he  dwells 
i  n  a  lofty  Burg  or  castle,  and  that  the  object  and  result  of  his 
government  is  the   controlling  and   mollifying   of  the   unruly 
spirits  over  which  he  presides.     The  fourth  clause,  xi  faciat — 
-^uuA.s,  explains  the  necessity  for  these  precautionary  measures, 
't:aken,  as  the  fifth  clause  informs  us,  by  the  Father  Omnipotent, 
"vrho,  retaining  the  supreme  power  in  his  own  hands,  left  to  the 
^ing  only  that  of  legate  or  khedive  (lussus) — important  informa- 
tion  by    which   the  reader  is   enabled   to   understand   without 
"further  intimation   or  innuendo  how  low  the  queen  of  heaven 
^.•ondescended  when  she  tempted  with  a  bribe  the  (Commissioned 
-officer  of  the  Most  High,  her  own  husband,  to  a  bn?ach  of  duty; 
^nd  how  well  merited  by  the  no  less  obsequious  than  self-suffi- 
cient officer,  the  rebuke  of  Neptune,  the  queen's  own  brother. 
The  ''Tantaene  animis   caelestibus   irae"   had   prepared   us  for 
outbursts    of  Saturnian    passion;   it    had    not   prepared    us   for 
Saturnian    "binbery    and    corruption."       Why    the    remarkable 
reticence?    Why  the  reader  left  so  entirely  to  his  own  discrimi- 
nation and  the  erne  word  lussvs?    What  could  be  said  too  bad — 
what  bad,  too  plainly— of  the  bitter,  uncompromising,  powerful 
enemy  of  Rome  and  the  whole  Roman  race,   of  the  solo  cause 
of  all  Aeneas's  troubles?     The  answer  is  not  far  to  be  sought. 
The  author  is  playing  a  double  part  all  through.     From  first  to 
last  he  is  in  one  perpetual  dilemma.     Without  a  hostile,  angry, 
and  embittered  Juno  he  had   had  no  poem,   no  locus  standi; 
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and  had  he  insisted  on  having  one,  every  Muse  had  fled  and 
left  him  to  indite  alone  his  panegyric  of  Augustus.  On  the 
other  hand,  peace  had  been  made  with  Juno  on  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  by  the  second  Africanus;  and  at  the  time  Virgil 
was  writing  his  poem,  Rome's  bitterest,  most  bitterly  hated, 
most  powerfiil  enemy  had  become  not  merely  friend  and  ally, 
but  joint  patroness  with  Venus  and  protectress  of  Roma 
Exactly  as  his  Trojan  colony  was  in  a  fix  between  the  onward- 
impelling  fates  and  the  perpetually  repelling  Juno  (Rem.  p. 
227),  the  poet  himself  was  in  a  fix  between  Juno — at  the  time 
of  which  he  wrote,  most  malignant,  most  dreaded  enemy;  and 
Juno,  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote— most  honoured  and 
valued  friend.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not  to  feel  himself 
trammeled,  or  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  trammels  he  felt? 
What  sympathy  had  he  to  expect  for  a  hero  persecuted  by  a 
jealous  and  angry  deity,  who,  subsequently  laying  aside  both 
her  anger  and  her  jealousy,  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance 
with  the  hero's  descendants,  and  was  living  at  the  very  time 
the  poem  was  written  on  the  best  and  most  friendly  tenus  not 
only  with  those  descendants  but  with  the  poet  himself — one  of 
them.  Any  sympathy  with  a  so-circumstanced  hero  of  a  so- 
circunistaneed  poet  was  simply  impossible,  and  was  never  yet 
felt  by  any  one  for  Aeneas.  We  have  all  of  us  sympathized 
with  Dido,  with  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  with  Tumus,  and  with 
Pallas;  many  of  us  with  Mezentius,  some  of  us  with  Dares,  and 
even  with  Cacus:  but  which  of  us  has  ever  yet  sympathized 
with  Aeneas?  Who,  except  his  own  mother,  would  ever  have 
lift(*d  a  hand  to  save  him,  had  it  been  possible,  from  his  perse- 
cuti-ess — would  n<.)t  rather  have  said  he  deser\'ed  all  he  got  and 
should  have  got  more.  And  more  he  assuredly  would  have  got 
iiad  the  poet  lived,  not  under  Augustus,  but  under  the  Republic 
and  before  the  fall  of  Carthago,  while  Juno  wjis  still  the  enemy 
of  Rome,  while  heroes  still  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to 
Hector  and  Achilles,  while  Didos  were  oftenor  ravished  than 
seduced,  and  men  parleyed  with  their  gods  face  to  face,  eye 
to  ey(»,  and  hard  word  for  hard  word — not  beating  their  breasts 
and  blubbering,  abject  on  their  knees,  or  prostrate  in  the  dust 
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moaning.  Both  the  hero  and  the  gods  of  the  Aeneis  are 
anachronisms;  hero  and  gods  of  an  heroic  age,  with  the 
manners  of  the  court  of  Augustus.  Had  the  second  Homer 
lived  some  two  thousand  years  later — say  in  France,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Sedan — his  Aeneas  had  been  a  Napoleon,  his  Dido 
an  Eugenie,  the  manners  of  his  Olympus  those  of  St.  Cloud, 
and  Juno's  bribe  only  the  more  acceptable  to  Aeolus  because 
prefaced  with  a  "majesty''  no  less  dignified  than  respectful. 
Nor  will  many,  I  should  think,  be  indisposed  to  find  with  me  in 
tiie  0  REOiXA  of  king  Aeolus's  reply  an  emphasis,  an  intended 
contrast  to  the  abrupt,  imceremonious  "Aeolk"  of  the  imperial 
consort.  Compare  the  short  and  familiar  "  Cytherea "  of  Jupiter, 
1.  261,  in  reply  to  Venus's  respectful 

.     .     .     "0  qui  res  hominumque  deumque 
aeternis  regis  imperils  et  fulmine  terres." 


70  (a). 

ET   MULCERE   DI-^)!?   FLUCTUS    ET   TOLLERE  VENTO 


^'^MuLCERE  autem   delinire  .   .  .   alii  mulcere  mitigare,   moUire 

Xrel  fovere,"  Serv.   (ed.  Lion).     "Mulci-:re  fluctus,    reprimere, 

^t  toUere  eos  vento,  h.  e,  concitare  ut  alte  insurgant,"  Heyne. 

^'^Einzuschlafen   die  Fluth,  und  wiedor  im  Sturm  zu  erheben," 

^oss.     "Muloerf^  placare,   mitigare,  reprimere,"  Forb.     "Mul- 

^'ere,   /.   e»   delinire,    mitigare,   ut   verse    197  (201),"    Gossrau. 

*lrhe  most  easily  satisfied  reader  will  look  with  suspicion  on  all 

these  glosses  as  soon  as  he  has  observed  that  in  no  one  of  them 

is  there  the  slightest   allusion  to  any  instrument  by  means  of 

"which  Aeolus  is  to  produce  a  mulcent  effect   on  the  waves — 

iMuix^ERE  FLUCTUS.     He  is  to  raise   them  with  the  wind,   and  to 

quell  them:   but  how  to  quell   them,   or   that   an   instrument 

nvherewith  to  queU  them  is  no  less  necessary  than  an  instrument 

wherewith  to  raise  them,  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  mind 
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of  any  one  of  all  tliese  five  principal  Virgilian  commentators. 
Some  instrument  is  necessary,  mutters  the  puzzled  reader; 
and  Aeolus  has  none,  except  one  which  he  is  to  use  for  an 
opposite  purpose.  It  can  hardly  be  that;  or  is  Aeolus  really 
expected  to  blow  liot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath.  Not  with 
the  same  breath,  but  with  two  different  breaths,  suggests  a  lady 
who  happens  to  be  present.  Aeolus,  with  one  wind,  ''toUit 
fluctus,"  with  the  opposite  wind,  "mulcet  fluctus."  I  have  seen 
him  do  it  a  thousand  times  from  my  windows  on  tlie  Passeggio, 
"fuori  la  porta  a  mare,''  at  Leghorn.  I  have  seen  him  there 
with  his  Dbeccio  or  his  Sirocco  raise  the  sea  into  billows  so 
high  as  to  burst  with  noise  and  fury  over  the  parapet-wall  of 
the  Via  del  Passeggio  under  my  windows,  so  that  if  I  had 
occasion  to  go  into  town  I  could  only  go  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  not  on  that  next  the  water.  You  would  have  said, 
had  vou  seen  the  size,  the  force  and  furv  of  the  waves,  the  sea 
would  have  required  a  month  to  subside  into  a  state  of  calm,  even 
if  the  Libeccio  had  ceased  to  blow  and  would  let  it.  Well,  I  have 
seen  Aeolus  t^ike  such  a  sea,  and  in  twelve  hours — sometimes  in 
the  half  of  twelve  hours— make  it  as  smooth,  level,  and  quiet  as 
a  millpond,  just  by  calling  off  Libeccio  or  Sirocco,  whichever  it 
might  be,  and  setting  Tramontana  or  Greco  to  blow  as  strong 
in  the  face  of  the  waves  as  Libeccio  or  Sirocco  had  been  blowing 
at  their  back.  I  have  seen  this  happen  a  hundred  times  at 
Leghorn;  a  hundred  times  have  I  gone  to  bed  thei'e,  thinking 
I  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink  for  the  noise  of  the  sea  and 
Libeccio,  and  yet  have  had  a  quiet  night,  and  in  the  morning 
looked  out  on  the  sea  as  tranquil  as  a  lake,  Aeolus  having  called 
Libeccio  off  the  station  and  put  Tramontana  on  shortly  after 
my  going  to  bed.  I  don't  doubt  but  the  same  thing  is  con- 
tinually happ(?ning  on  the  coast  of  Africa  opposite,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  it  will  be  with  Tramontana  Aeolus  rouses 
the  waves  there,  whilst  it  will  be  with  Libeccio  he  quells  them ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  Vij-giTs  observation  at  Baiae  of 
this  custom  of  his,  to  raise  the  waves  with  one  wind  and  quell 
them  with  another,  which  put  into  his  head  that  account  of 
Aecdus's  both    (][uelling   and   raising  the   waves  with  the  wind, 
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which  has  so  puzzled  you.  The  lady  is  quite  right  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  said  I,  putting  in  my  word,  and  might  have 
quoted 

^^luctantem  Icanis  fluctibus  Africum," 
and 

.    .    .    "  praecipitem  Africum 
decertantem  Aquilonibus,'' 

but  I  have  grave  doubts  that  it  is  with  this  matter  of  fact  our 
author  intends  to  present  us,  and  not  rather  with  the  no  less  in* 
dubitable  matter  of  fact  that  Aeolus  sometimes  quells  the  sea, 
when  in  a  state  of  fur}",  with  the  same  wind  with  which  at  other 
times  (viz.,  when  the  sea  is  in  a  state  of  rest)  he  lashes  it 
into  fury.  The  two  pictures  are  essentially  different :  in  that 
presented  by  the  lady,  the  same  waves  being  raised  by  one  wind 
and  quelled  by  another;  while  in  the  picture  which  I  imagine 
to  myself,  the  same  wind  which  at  one  time  raises  the  quiet  sea 
into  a  state  of  fury,  at  another  time  quells  the  same  sea  when 
it  has  been  lashed  into  a  state  of  fury  by  a  wind  from  an  oppo- 
site quarter.  The  two  pictures  being  equally  true  in  nature,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  with  the  latter  we  are  presented 
by  Virgil — first,  because  he  has  written  vento  and  not  ventis, 
indicating  thereby,  as  I  think,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  wind 
which  both  "mulcet"  and  "tollif'  ("mulcet"  when  the  sea  is 
in  a  state  of  rage,  'tollit"  when  the  sea  is  in  a  state  of  calm); 
and  secondly,  because  it  is  by  a  single  wind  Horace  represents 
the  Adriatic  as  both  raised  and  quelled,  Qinn,  1,  3.  14: 

.    .     .    .     "  nee  rabiem  Noti : 

quo  DOQ  arbiter  Adriae 
maior,  tollere  seu  ponere  vult  freta," 


exactly  as  it  is  with  one  and  the  same  wand  Mercury  both  puts 
to  sleep  and  awakens:  Horn.  Od.  6.  47: 

ttkfTn  cff  odfi&op,  rt]  t    (wSouiv  ojnitttrtc  iytkyu 

MuLCERE  I  think  more  probably  ''mollire"  or  "reprimere,'' 
"tame"  or  '' subdue,"  than  either  ''delinire,"  ''fovere,"  or 
"einzuschlafen."   See  preceding  part  of  Remark,  and  compare 

19* 
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Macrob.  6.  5 :  '*  Mulciber  est  Yulcanus,  quod  ignis  sit,  et  omnia 
mulceat  ac  doniet;"  Servius  ad  8.  724:  ^''Mnldber;  Vulcanus, 
ab  eo  quod  totuni  ignis  permulcet."  The  mulcere  fi.uctus  of 
our  text  is  thus  precisely  the  "concita  aoquora  mulcet"  of  Ovid, 

Ep.  2,  37: 

"perque  tuum  inilii  iurasti    .    .    . 

concita  ([ui  ventis  aequora  mulcet  a\'Tim," 

and  the  two  powers  given  to  Aeolus  over  the  waves  are  pre* 
cisely  the  two  powers,  Ttave^evcu  and  oqvvuev^  given  by  Homer 
to  the  same  Aeolus  over  the  winds  themselves,   Od.  10,  22: 

Et  mtlcere  dedit  fluctus  et  tollere  vexto.     Hor.  Epist, 

2.  L  210: 

"  ille  per  extentuni  funem  mihi  posse  videtur 
iro  poeta,  meum  (jui  pectus  inaiiiter  angit 
irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
ut  magus." 

The  Italian  nwlcere  is  used  in  similar  antithesis,  Petrarch. 
Son,  311  (m  morte  di  Laura,  84): 

'^  fuor  di  man  di  colui  che  punge  e  molce.*' 
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70  (6). 

ET    MULCERE   DEDIT  FLUCTUS    ET   TOLLERE   VENTO 


VAR.  LECT. 

viiNTO  III  Macrob.  Sat,  5.  4;  Priscian,  Inst.  Oramm.  16.  6;  Cyuth.  Genet; 
Venice,  1470;  Ascenshis;  Aldus  (1514);  Fabiic. ;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Burm.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Ladew.;  Bibb.;  Coningt. 

vENTos  II  cod.  Canon,  a.  m.  sec.  (Butler).    Ill  Donat. ;  Jul.  Seal.,  Poet.  5,  3; 


Yento  not  VENTOS,  first,  because  the  expression  "tollere  ventos," 
however  unobjectionable  in  itself  (Val.  Flacc.  2.  515: 

'^quaUs  ubi  a  gelidi  Boreas  convallibus  Hebri 
toUitur"), 

is  very  objectionable  on  its  application  to  Aeolus,  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  rauiac:  aveutov,  might  indeed  be  said  ciere  ventos, 
or  imniittere  ventos,  but  could  hardly  with  any  propriety 
be  said  tollere  ventos,  such  term  implying  complete  and 
irresponsible  authority.  Secondly,  because  the  verse  so  con- 
structed, 

KT   MULCKRE    DEDIT   FLVCTU8   ET    TOLLKRK   VENTOS, 

is  too  simple  to  be  VirgiFs,  has  nothing  of  that  artificial  struc- 
tui*e  of  which  Virgil  is  so  fond.  Thirdly,  because,  so  constructed, 
it  has  too  little  parallelism  with  Homer's  {Od.  10.  21): 

xHvov  yai)  jauitjp  avf-uatv  Tionjai:  K^ovunv, 

with  which  it  is  so  expressly  compared  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  5,  4, 
who,  besides,  in  his  citation  has  vento  not  vuvtos.  I  am  the 
more  sorry  not  to  have  taken  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
case  of  this  text,  as  I  find  they  have  been  omitted  by  Ribbeck 
also. 
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ToLLERE  (FLrcTus)  v1':nto,  exactly  as,  verse  106: 

.    .    .    "stridens  Aquilone  procella 
velum  adversa  ferit,  fluctusque  ad  sidera  tolUt/' 

Hor.  OcL  1.  3.  14: 

"rabiem  Noti, 

quo  DOD  arbiter  Adriae 
maior,  toUere  seu  ponere  vult  frota." 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  601  (Boreas,  speaking  of  himself): 

^*nec  mihi  libertas  imis  freta  toUere  arenis 
qualis  erain,  nondum  vinclis  et  carcere  clausus.*' 

Stat.  Achill  1.   74  (Thetis  to  Neptune): 

.    .    .    *'da  toUere  tluctus, 
iiec  tibi  do  tantis  })laceat  mo  lluctibus  unum 
littus,  et  Iliaci  scopulos  habitare  sopulchri." 

Stat  Ackill.  1,  92  (Neptune  to  Thetis): 

.     .    .    *^dabo  tollero  fluotus, 
cum  reduces  Danai,  Docturoaque  signa  Caphareus 
exseret,  et  dirum  pariter  quaeremus  Ulyxem.'' 

Lucan,  5.  598  (of  the  storm  in  which  Caesar  crossed  the  Adriatic 
in  an  open  boat): 

"primus  ab  Oocanu  caput  exseris  Atlauteo 
Core,  niovens  aestus.    lam,  to  tollentc.  furebat 
pontus.  et  in  scopulos  totas  erexerat  undas." 

Lucan,  6.  27: 

*^Ioniumque  I'urens.  rapido  cum  toUitur  Austro, 
templa  dom^squo  qiiatit. " 

Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  H6  \y)i  the  creation): 

''turn  Irota  dilTundi,  rabidisqiie  tumescerc  ventis 
iupsit  [deusj,  et  ambitac  circumdare  litora  terrae/' 
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73. 

INCUTE   VIM   VENTIS 


''Duplex  sensus  est:  incute  enim,  si  iniice  significat,  [et] 
VENTIS  dativus  est  casus  [hoc  est  parva  est  eorum;  etiam  tu 
ois  da  raagnam  vim]:  si  autem,  fac,  septimus  casus  est,  et  erit 
sensus  'fac  vim  Troianis  per  ventos'  [hoc  est  per  ventos  vim 
in  Troianos  incute],  Semus.  "Concita  ventos,"  Heyne.  ''Uti 
premendo  habenas  (verse  67)  denierr  vim  ventis,  ita  remitteudo 
incntere  dici  potest  Aeolus,"  Wagner  (1861)— -both  Wagner  and 
Heyne  adopting  the  first  of  Servius's  two  explanations,  and 
supported  in  their  choice  by  Ruaeus,  Voss  (^'rege  die  Winde 
mit  Macht"),  Alfieri  (*4  venti  inaspra"),  Forbiger  (;'concita  ven- 
tos vehementiores"),  and  Conington  (^' throw  fury  into  the 
winds").  I  object,  firsts  that — the  winds  possessing  the  innate 
vis  ascribed  to  them,  verse  62: 

NI    FACIAT,    M.UIIA    AC   TERRAS    CAELITMQUE   PROFUNDUM 
QUIPPE   FtaiANT    RAPIDI    8ECUM   VERRANTQUE   PER   AURAS 

(with  which  compare  Ovid,  Met,  i.  58: 
.     .     .     '*vix  nunc  obsistitiir  illis 


qiiin  laniont  mundiim;'' 

Met.  6,  090  (Boreas  speaking): 

"apta  niihi  vis  est:  vi  tristia  nubila  pello; 
vi  freta  concutio  nodosaciuo  robora  verto, 
induroiiuG  nives,  et  terras  grandine  pulso. 

idem  ego,  cum  subii  convexa  foramina  terrae, 
supposuique  ferox  imis  mea  torga  cavernis; 
sollicito  Manes,  totumque  tremoribus  orbem;" 

Lucretius,  1.  272: 

.     .     .     "  venti  vis  verberat  incita  pontum, 
ingentesque  ruit  naves,  et  nubila  differt;' 

and  Lactant.  de  Phoen,  21: 

"non  ibi  tempestas  nee  vis  furit  liorrida  venti') — 
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the  winds  possessing  this  sti-eiigth  sua  natura,  the  addition 
to  them  of  fui-ther  vis  were,  on  the  one  hand,  supererogatory 
and  absurd,  and  on  the  other  hand  beyond  the  competency 
of  Aeolus,  whose  commission  was  not  to  fill  those  with  force 
who  had  only  too  mucli  foi-ee  ah-eadA\  but  pki-iimkre  kt  laxas 
DARK  HAHKNAs,  to  coutlne  and  let  loose  according  to  circum- 
stances— at  the  very  most,  oQvv^ier  (Hom.  ()(L  10.  22),  to  rouse 
and  awake  (in  Ciise,  viz.,  of  their  being  asleep:  Quint.  Cal., 
Posthom,  1,  40: 

to  the  use  of  that  vigour  of  which  they  were  already  in  posses- 
sion; and  that,  accordingly,  the  gravamen  of  Vemis's  charge,  10. 
37,  is  not  that  the  winds  had  been  tilled  with  new  and  unusual 
strength,  but  that  they  had  been  excited,  "excites,''  viz.,  to 
exert  that  sti-ength  which  they  already  and  by  nature  possessed. 
And,  secondly,  I  object  that  even  had  it  b(^n  the  fact  that 
the  winds  were  deficient  in  innate  vigour,  and  necessary  for  Juno, 
in  consecjuence,  to  re([uest  Ao(^lus  to  infuse  additional  into  them 
for  the  special  occasif)n,  Yirgil  was  precisely  the  writer  who 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  put  the  subordinate  request  before 
the  principal — pivcis('Iy  the  writer  who  would  not  have  placed 
between  the  Trojan  fleet  and  the  storm  with  which  it  was  to  be 
sunk  or  (iispcrsod  the  pr(^viso  that  the  storm  was  to  be  one  of 
extra  (|iiality.  Xo,  jio:  mm  is  not  the  force,  the  vigour,  which 
Aeolus  is  to  knock  (incutenO  into  the  winds:  and  even  if  it 
wen\  it  had  been  jis  impossible  for  him  to  knock  it  into  them 
"remittendo  habenas"  (AVagner)  as  it  had  bt»en  impossible  for 
him  to  knock  it  out  of  them  c'demero")  ''premendo  habenas.** 
Vim  is  the  force,  the  violence,  with  which  Aeolus  is,  by  means  of 
his  winds  (cum  ventis),  to  fall  on  the  Trojan  ships;  the  lash- 
ing, th(^  jmnishment,  he  is  to  inflict  on  them — the  very  vim 
which  Ovid  describes  the  vessel  as  feeling.  Met,  S.  470: 

.     .     .     ''n^iuo  canna, 
•I nam  vt'iitus,  vcntoquc  rapit  (.'untrarius  aostus, 
vim  geniiuam  sontit,  paret<[ue  inoorta  duobus." 
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the  very  vim  which  our  author  himself  (10.  693)  represents 
a.11  exposed  rock  on  the  sea  shore  as  braving  in  a  storm: 

.     .     .     "rupes,  vastam  ((uae  prodit  in  ae<inor 
obvia  Tentoram  funis,  expostaque  ponto, 
vim  cuoctam  atque  iiiinas  perfeii:  caelique  iiiai'isque.'' 

The  special  vis,  the  special  violence  meant,  is  lashing,  punish- 
ment by  lashing,  verbera;  it  being  by  verbera,  verberando, 
the  winds  exercise  their  vis,  their  violence:   Lucret.  1.  271: 

.     .     .     "venti  vis  verberat  incita  pontum  [cautes,  Lachm.] 
iogeotisqne  mit  navis  et  nnbila  differt/' 

Lucret  5.  953  (ed.  Lachm.): 

"nee  dum  res  igni  scibant  tractare  ne^iue  uti 
pellibus  et  spoliis  corpus  vestire  feraruni, 
sod  nemora  &U[ue  cavos  mentis  silvasque  colebant, 
et  fnitices  inter  condebant  squalida  membra, 
verbera  ventorum  vitaro  imbrisque  coacti.'' 

-And  verbera  being  the  especial  kind  of  vis,  of  violence,  in- 
flicted by  winds,  in  cute  re  is  the  most  proper  word  which 
ciould  have  been  joined  with  vim,  inasmuch  as  incutere  is 
the  very  word  used  to  express  the  infliction  of  violence  by 
"%^erbera,  Sil.  2.  625: 

"nee  tamen  evasisse  datur,  nam  verbera  Eriunys 
incutit,  atque  atros  insibilat  ore  tumores  [al.  timores],"' 

iirinnys  inflicts  Uishes  (an  intensification  of  flogs):  with  which 
^^ompare  Ovid,  Trisf,  1.   11,   11: 

^'improba  pugnat  hiems,  indignaturquo  (luod  ausim 
scribere,  se  rigidas  incutiente  minas," 

^nflictiitg  threats,   an  intensification  of  threatening;   and  Aon. 
~^0.  695,  (juoted  above: 

"vim  cunctam  atque  minas  perfert  caeliciue  marisque,'' 

^here  our  author  himself  not  only,  as  already  pointed  out,  uses 
in  the  sense  of  violence  of  the  winds,  /.  e.j  in  the  sense  of 
verbera  ventorum,  the  very  word  which  he  has  in  our  text 
joined  with  incutere,  but  unites  it  with  minas  (ventorum) — 
the  very  word  which  Ovid,  as  quoted  above,  has  joined  in  the 
same  sense  (viz.,  minas  ventorum)  with  the  san^e  inqutere. 
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If  vis  is  thus  with  our  author  in  his  tenth  book  the  violence, 
the  verbera  of  a  storm,  and  thus  united  by  him  with  minae, 
the  menaces  of  a  storm ;  and  if  it  is  proper  for  Ovid  to  represent 
a  storm  as  incutiens  minas,  inflicting  threats,  how  much  more 
proper  is  it  for  Virgil  to  represent  the  storm-god  with  his  winds 
incutiens  the  actual  violence,  the  verbera,  the  vim?  Nor 
is  it  one  species  of  violence  only,  verbera,  and  threats  of  such 
violence,  minae,  which  are  thus,  as  well  as  general  violence  or 
violence  in  the  abstract,  joined  with  incutere:  other  species, 
too,  of  violence  are  joined  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same 
verb,  and  we  have  in  cute  re  bellum  an  intensification  of 
inferre  bellum,  Hor.  *SV/^  2,   L  38: 

"sive  (luod  Appula  j^ens,  seu  quod  Lucania  bellum 
incuteret  violenta," 

exactly  as  we  have,  Sil.  2.  625,  above,  incutere  verbera  an 
intensification  of  inferre  verbera;  exactly  as  we  have,  Apu- 
leius.  Met,  7.  17  (ed.  Hildebr.\  incutere  ictus  an  intensifi- 
cation of  inferre  ictus:  ''coxaeque  dextrae  semper  ictus 
incutiens,  et  unum  feriendo  locum,  dissipate  corio,  et  ulcoris 
latissimo  facto  foramine,  immo  fovea,  vol  etiam  fenestra,  nullus 
tamen  desinebat  identidem  vulmis  sanguine  delibutum  obtun- 
dere;''  and  exactly  as  we  have  in  our  text  incutere  vim  an 
intensification  of  inferre  vim. 

Ineuferc  [In-qKatere]  vim  is  a  very  strong  expression — 
perhaps  the  strongest  form  in  which  the  infliction  of  bodily 
violence,  of  actual  corporal  punishmc^it,  can  be  expressed.  Next 
in  force  seems  to  come  the  ''inioct^ire  vim"  of  Ammian.  14.  6: 
and  last — very  inferior  in  force  to  both,  and  much  more  vague 
and  indefinite  than  either — tlie  'Mdferre  vim''  of  Tacitus,  Annal. 
12.  47,  and  our  author's  own  ''ferre  vim,"  Aeyi,  10.  77,  and 
"tendere  vim,"  Georg.  4.  399.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety the  strongest  form  is  used  on  the  present  occasion, 
tlie  spciiker  being  in  the  highest  degree  of  excitement  (flammato 
corde),  and  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the  total  extinction 
of  Aeneas,  the  Trojans,  and  Troy — submeiisas  obrue  puppes,  aut 

AGE    DIVEKSOS     ET    DISHCE    CORPORA     POXTO.       lu     INCUTE    VIM    VENTIS 
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we  have  the  iSrst,  the  general  command,  the  first  burst  of 
passion,  let  fly  at  them  ivith  your  tuinds,  punish  them  unth 
yoti.r  unnds.  In  the  following  words,  submersas  obrue  puppes, 
AUT  AGE  DivERSOS  ET  DiSHCE  CORPORA  PONTO,  WO  havo  the  particu- 
larization,  the  cooler,  more  explicit  direction,  in  what  manner 
and  to  what  ultimate  end  and  purpose  the  violent  attack  with 
the  winds  is  to  be  made.  Que,  signifying  the  closest  most 
intimate  union,  binding  together  more  closely  and  intimately 
than  it  is  possible  to  bind  by  means  of  any  other  conjunction, 
had  never  been  used  by  Yirgil  to  unite  together  two  so  different 
commands — commands  differing  both  with  respect  to  object  and 
means— as  the  command  to  infuse  vigour  into  the  winds  and 
the    command  to  sink  the  ships. 

Tentis,  the  instrument  of  the  vis  in  our  text,  has  its  exact 
parallel  in  "face,"  the  instrument  of  the  vis,  10.  77,  and 
"'ferro,''  "veneno,"  the  instruments  of  the  vis,  Tacitus,  AnnaL 
2^.     47. 


74. 

AUT    MfK    I)1VER.S0S    ITT    DISIICK    CORPORA    PONTO 


VAN.  LEGT. 
^iVKEft08   I  Rom..   Med.   Ill    Pierius    (*'ln    antiquis    omnibus   exempl.    do 

meliore   nota,   di versos  legitiir");   N.  Heins  (1670);  Heyne;  Bninck; 

Wakef.;  Wagn.  (cd.  Hoyn.,  ed.  1861);  Ladew.;  Ilaupt;  Ribb. 
mvKKSAs  III  Venice,  1470;  Aldus  (1614);  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 

0.  Fr.  PaU  Ver.,  Si.  Gall. 


The  alternatives  ai'e  not  srBMEitSAS  obrue  puppes  and  age 
DIVERSOS  >T  DisiiCE  CORPORA  PONTO,  but  the  alternatives  are  sub- 
mersas  OBRUE  PUPPES   Prr   DISUCE  CORPORA   PONTO   and   age   DIVERSOS 

—the  latter  or  second  alternative  being  thrown  in  parenthe- 
tically  between   the   two  parts  of  which   the  first   alternative 
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consists.  Compare  5.  659,  where  "pars  spoliant  aras"  is  in 
like  manner  thrown  in  parenthetically  between  "conclamant, 
rapiuntqiie  ignem"  and  "frondem  coniiciunt;"  and  where  the 
division  is  not:  they  raise  a  shout,  snatch  fire  from  the  hearths, 
and  part  strip  the  altars,  and  fling  faggots  and  fascines  and 
Imming  brands,  but  theg  raise  a  shout,  snatch  fire  from  the 
hearths,  and  fling  faggots  ami  fascines  and  burning  brands, 
and  some  even  snatch  fire  front  the  altars.  See  Rem.  5.  659. 
Corpora. — If.  on  the  one  hand,  the  observation  of  Servius: 
"Tam  vironim  ([uam  navium,  ut  ipse  alio  loco,  cum  de  navibus 
loqueretur,  'et  toto  descendit  corpore  pestis,' "  has  led  Jal  into 
the  mistake  that  corpora  is  here  the  Trojan  ships,  not  the 
Trojans  themselves  ("disiick  corpora  navium  i'Onto,"  Jal),  the 
precise  Ovidian  parallel  on  the  other  hand  (Met,  4,  23): 

.     .     .     "  TyiThenaque  mittis  in  aequor 
coq»ora," 

Avhere  "corpora"  can  by  no  possibility  be  anything  but  the 
Tvrrhene  sailoi-s  themselves,  not  onlv  renders  Jafs  mistake — 
however  fortitiod  by  Torsc^Ui's  Srcrrfa  fideliutn  crucis,  1,  4.  7: 
"Corpora  galeanira  cum  praeparamentis  suis  et  armis'' — inno- 
cuous, but  is  sufticiont  to  put  cvc^n  a  cursoi-y  reader  on  his 
guard  against  the  more  plausible,  and  therefore  more  dangerous, 
error  of  J.  H.  Yoss,  that  the  bodies  spoken  of  are  dead  bodies, 
viz.,  those  of  the  drowned  Trojans: 

"odcr  zerstrou  sio  umher,  uud  luit  Leiohuaincii  docke  den  Abgrund*' 

(J.  H.  Voss). 

Of  VirgiPs  own  use  of  the  sanit^  lorm  elsewhere  in  the  same 
sense,  there  is  no  dearth  of  examples;  10.  430: 


6.  2 1 : 


2.   IH: 


•'et  vos,  0,  Graiis  iinperdita  corpora,  Toiicri! 

.     .     .     "scpteiia  4U(»tannis 
corpora  uatoniin ; " 

"hue  delocta  viruiii  sortiti  corpora  furtim 
indudiint  caoco  lateri. ' 


Nor  even  amongst  ourselves  is  such  use  of  the  term  unfamiliar 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or 
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who  has  ever  inquired  at  a  house  door:  ''is  there  anybody  at 
home?"  How  literally  the  command  dlsiice  corpora  poxto  was 
fulfilled  appears  verse  122: 

^^  apparent  ran  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto." 


75-77. 

SUXT   MIHI    BIS    SEPTKM   PRAESTANTI    CORPORE   NYMPHAE 
CONMJBIO    lUNGAM   STABILI    PROPRIAMQUE   DICABO 


;^^  imitation,  as  observed  by  Heyne,  of  Biad,  14.  268,  and  seq. 
oth  passages  are  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  of 
awarding  faithful  servants  with  wives.     Compare  Od,  21,  213 

vXJlysses  to  the  cowherd  and  swineherd): 

tu  X    ^'^    (uot,  yt  d-to^i  dctuttarj  fivtiarrjoai;  aytcvovg, 
(t^o/xtu  ((fUffoTtnoti;  nko/ovg,  xai  XTtj/nat*  ojiuaaia: 

m.  5.  329: 

*^me  faiuulo  fainulamque  Heleno  transmisit  habendam.'' 

CoNNUBio  lUNGAM  STABILI,  thomo;  PROPRIAMQUE  DICABO,  Variation, 
ee  Rem.  1.  550. 
Propriam,    that  shall  7wt  be  taken  away  from   thee;    see 
Remark  on  "Hunc  mihi  da  proprium,"  7.  331. 


78^79. 
OMNES  i:t  tecum  mf:ritis  pro  talibus  axnos 

EXIOAT 


Ovid,  Trist.  2,  161: 

''Livia  sic  tecum  sociales  coinpleat  annos." 
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80-81. 

TUUS    0    REGINA    QUID   OPTKS 
EXFLORARE   LABOR   MIHI   mSSA   CAPESSERE  FAS   EST 


ExPLORARE.  "Recte  secusne  id  fiat,  quod  velis  fieri,  h.  e.,  rectene 
haec  an  secus  a  me  postules,  tu  ipsa  videris,"  Heyne,  Gossrau, 
Forbiger,  Conington.  I  think  not;  that  is  to  explain,  not  ex- 
pix)RARE  QUID  oiTEs,  but  exploiare  quale  sit  quod  optas. 
The  meaning  is:  '*make  thou  out  ('reperi,'  Seneca,  below), 
determine  thou,  what  thou  wishest  to  be  done,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  be  thy  agent;"  and  so  Donatus:  "Tui  laboris 
est,  h.  c,  tuao  curae,  invenire  quid  iubeas;"  Cynth.  Genet.: 
"Tuum  est  deliberare  quid  velis/'  Compare  Lucian,  Saturn.  1: 
Sacerdos.  il  K(jov€,  av  yag  eor/M^  aqyeiv  vo  yi  vrv  eivai  vlqi 
Got  reO^vrai  /mi  '/.eyMXheQUtai  ^laq  riiuov,  ci  av  f^iahaca  etvl 
Tiov  lEQC'jv  aiTi^aai;  la^joiui  7caQa  aov;  Saturnus.  Tovro  fitev 
avTov  ae  y,ahog  lyei  €a'/Mfiyai  o  ti  ooi  er/.Taiov,  ei  /.ttj  vMt  /.lattiv 
af.ta  eO'€)Mg  etvui  tor  aQXorice^  etderai  ri  aot  tfiiov  aireiv  eyto 
de  va  ye  (fi-vaia  or/,  avctvevavj  n:Qog  ir^v  eiyjjVy  where  eav^tfd^aiy 
to  make  out,  to  ascertain,  is  exactly  Virgil's  explorare,  a  word 
which  continues  to  bo  used  in  Italy  to  the  present  day  in  the 
same  connexion  and  sense — La  Eifor^na  [newspaper],  Firenze, 
Nov.  23,  1867  (of  the  small  German  states):  '^ prima  di  prendere 
una  risoluziono  dovono  esploraro  il  parere  della  Prussia,"  not 
make  out  whether  the  opinion  of  Prussia  be  right  or  ivrmig, 
but  what  the  opinion  of  Prussia  is,  quid  optet  Prussia,  Even 
could  the  words  by  possibility  have  borne  the  sense  assigned 
to  them  by  the  commentators,  such  moaning — conveying,  as  it 
does,  the  grave  hint  tliat  Aeolus  doubted  the  propriety  of  Juno's 
request — had  as  little  become  the  regains  addressing  the  consort 
of  his  suzerain  as  it  liad  boon  inconsistent  with  the  alacritv' 
with  which  the  regulu^  obeyed: 

.       .       .       Tl'US,    <»    HKGINA,    </ril)   01*TKS 
KXl'LOKARK   LAUOK,    MIHI    HSSA    CArKSSKkK    FAS   EST. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  polite;  the  trouble  is  all  Juno's,  viz.,  the 
trouble  of  willing  and  coramanding;  the  pleasure,  all  Aeolus's, 
viz.,  the  pleasure  of  obeying — mihi  fas  est:  to  me  is  the  prim- 
lege,  I  count  it  a  privilege,  to  do  thy  biddiyig,    Tuus  is  opposed 

to  MIHI,  LABOR  tO  FAS,  QUID  OPTES  tO  lUSSA,  and  EXPLORARE  tO 
CAPESSERE. 

That  there  is  really  this  polite  meaning  (over  and  above  the 
expression  of  readiness  to  obey)  in  the  words  of  Aeolus  appears 
not  merely  from  this  analysis  of  the  words,  but  from  a  compari- 
son of  Eurip.  Ion,  1020,   whei-e  the  old  slave  says  to  Creusa: 

aov  /.tyhiv,  T()).u(cp  d    f-uov 

where   there   is  the  same  expression  of  readiness  to  obey,  but, 
as  is   quite  proper— the   words  being   those   of  a  slave  to  his 
mistress— no  expression  at  all  either  of  the  pleasure  the  speaker 
had  in  obe\ing,  or  of  the  trouble  there  was  to  the  opposite  party 
of  commanding.     The  slave's  words  are,   therefore,   as  curt  as 
possible,  the   very  countei-part  of  the  "To  hear  is  to  obey"  of 
trhe  Asiatic  inferior  of  the  present  day;   and  the  lengthiness  of 
"X^irgil's  sentence  — not  very  long  after  all,  but  long  in  compari- 
son  of  Euripides'  aov  leyeiv,   roXuav  d^  e/tiov^is   satisfactorily 
accounted  for.     Compare  //.  14.  196  (Venus  to  the  same  Juno): 

avid  o,Tir  t^Qovfn^"  Tfktaut  St  ut  ihvuo^  avvjyep: 

^enec.  Here  Oet.  272  (Dejanira  to  Juno): 

*'quid  cessas,  Dea? 
utere  farente.     cjuod  iubes  fieri  nefasV 
reperi.     quid  haeres?" 

snd  the  same  author's  not  very  dissimilar  contrast  of  the  same 
opposite  parts  of  hearer  and  speaker,  Hippol.  619  (Phaedra  to 

IHipp.) : 

"to  imperia  regere,  me  decot  iussa  cxsequi*/' 

:i[ilton,   Par,  Lost,  10.  68: 

*' Father  eternal,  Tliine  is  to  decree, 
mine  both  in  heaven  and  earth  to  do  Thy  will 
supremo." 

Optes.  "Non  tan  turn  eligere  significat  ut  alibi  (3.  109), 
^optavitque  locum  regno,'  sed  etiam  velle,  ut  hoc  loco,  quid 
OPTES,  quid  velis/'  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  and  succeeding  commen- 
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tators.  Near  tlie  meaDing,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps  not  tiie 
exact  meaning.  Op  tare  is  of  course  velle,  but  it  is  also 
sometimes  something  more  than  velle;  it  is  sometimes  to  ask, 
to  command,  and  is  shown  by  the  immediately  foUowing 
lussA  to  have  such  further  meaning  in  the  present  instance. 
Compare  Ter.  Faiu.  5.  9.  26': 

Thr.  .    .    .    "hoc  si  effeceris, 

quodvis  donum  et  praemiuin  a  me  optato,  id  optatum  feres. 

On.  Itane  ?   Tire.  Sic  erit    Ox.  Hoc  si  officio,  postulo  ut  tua  mihi  domos 
te  praesentc,  absento,  patoat;  invocato  ut  sit  locus 
semper.    Tim.  Do  fidem  ita  futurum," 

where  Gnatho,  being  told  optare,  postulates  exactly  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  told  postulare.  And  so  perhaps  Ser- 
vius  means  when  he  says  '*quid  optes,  quod  veils" — velle 
having  sometimes  (in  common  with  our  own  to  will,  to  wish, 
and  to  desire)  the  further  meaning  of  to  command.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  seems  pretty  plain  that  in  the  just-Kjuoted 
passage  "optato''  is  the  conventional  or  euphemistic  equivalent 
of  the  less  delicate,  less  polite,  more  express  "postulato,"  nor 
do  I  for  my  part  much  doubt  that  such  precisely  is  the  force 
of  the  optare  of  our  text     Compare  10.  279: 

"quod  votis  optastis,  adest."     .    .    .; 

Cic.  in  Cat.  2,  7 :  *'Nunquam  ego  a  diis  immortalibus  optabo, 
Quirites,  .  .  .  ut  L.  Catilinam  duc^re  exercitum  hostium, 
atque  in  armis  volitaro  audiatis;''  also  Ovid,  Met»  8.   704: 

"dicite,  iuste  senex,  et  foemina  coniuge  iusto 
digna,  (juid  optetis.    cum  Baucide  pauca  locutiis, 
consilium  superis  aperit  commune  Philemon; 
esse  sacerdotes,  delubra<iue  vestra  tueri 
posoimus," 

where  "poscimus''  is  the  correlative  to  ''optetis'*  jis  ''postulo'' 
to  "optato**  in  tlie  Tereiitiau  passage,  and  as  icss.v  to  optes  in 
our  text.     Compare  also,  Ovid,  Met,  14.  139: 

'^excidit  optarem  iuvoups  quoque  protenus  annos," 

where  '* optarem''  must  be  ask  for,  the  Sibyl  not  having  for- 
gotten to  ivish  for,  but  only  to  ask  for  youth. 
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cc 


Tuus  .  .  .  QUID  OPTES,  EXPLORARE  LABOR.  Compare  4.  113: 
Tentare  precando  .  .  .  mecum  erit  iste  labor;"  7.  331: 
^'Hunc  mihi  da  proprium  .  .  .  laborem" — Engl.  Take  the 
trouble:  Fr.  Prendre  la  peine;  Germ.  Sich  bemiihen. 

Mihi    .    .    .    fas  est. — It  w  my  privilege.    Compare  6.  563: 

'^nulli  fas  casto  sceleratiun  insistere  limen," 
:^io  pure  person  has  the  privilege  of  setting  foot  mi,  &c.  4.  113 : 

.  .  .  ^^tibi  fas  animum  tentare  precando," 
€i  is  your  privilege,  &c.     6.  266: 

^^sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqni,"    .    .    . 

f^t  me  have  the  privilege,   &c.     9.   95:   "Immortale  fas,"  the 
Sfjrivilege  of  immortality.     Stat.  Silv.  L  2.  178: 

^4amque  parens  Latius  (cuius  praenoscere  mentem 
fas  mihi)  purpureos  habitus,  iuvenique  curule 
indulgebit  ebur," 

^4:hose  miyid  I  have  the  privilege  of  knovring  beforehand.    Ovid, 
-^er.  16.  63  (Paris  speaking  of  the  judgment  of  Paris): 

^*fas  vidisse  fuit;  fas  sit  mihi  visa  referre,*' 

*""/  wa>s  7?iy  privilege  to  see;   let  me  have  the  privilege  to  tell. 
<Jvid,  Met.  2.   766  (of  Pallas  visiting  the  cave  of  Envy): 

"coDstitit  ante  domum  (neque  enim  succedere  tectis 
fas  habet)  et  postes  extrema  cuspide  pulsat." 

Claud.  Bapt.  Proserp.  1.  89: 

"Atlantis  Tegeaee  nepos,  commune  profundis 
et  superis  numen,  qui  fas  per  limen  utrumque 
solus  habes,  geminoque  facis  commercia  mundo." 
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82-83  (a). 

TU    MTHI    QUODCUNQUE  HOC    REONl  TU   SCI-a^RA   lOVEMQtJE 
C0NCIUA8 


"Tuis   in   me   officiis   debeo   totum   hoc   ventorum   regnum,"* 
Wagner  (1845,  1849). 

*^  these  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  command, 
are  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous  hand."  Dryden. 

No:  this  empire  s^ach  as  it  is.  Aeolus  does  not  define 
either  how  great  or  how  small  his  empire  is,  contents  himself  with 
saying  this  eyytpire  snch  as  it  is,  meaning  whether  great  or  small. 
He  could  not  say  great  empire,  in  the  face  of  Juno,  the  queen 
of  heaven,  to  whom  the  empire  of  Aeolus  was  no  more  than  a 
prefecture.  Neither  could  he  say  little  empire,  in  the  presence 
of  her  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it.  He  therefore  very  dis- 
creetly designates  it  by  the  inoffensive  term  quodcunque,  be  it 
great  or  small,  whatever  it  is;  Aen,  9.  287: 

.    .    .    "huius  quodcunque  pericli  est," 

not  this  great  davgt^,   but  this  danger,   ivhatever  it  may  be, 
this  da9iger  l)e  it  great  or  small;  Stat  Silv.  5.  S,  218: 

"tu  decus  hoc  <iuodcunque  lyrae,  primusque  dedisti 
non  vulgaro  loqui,  et  famam  sporare  sepulchro," 

the  honour  of  this  lyre,  he  that  ho7im4r  great  or  small;  Sil.  9. 
p.  145  (ed.  Amst.  1628): 

.     .    .     "  ^  brevis  hoc  vitae  <iuodcunque  relictum 
extondamus,'  ait," 


this  remnant   of  life,    whether  great  or  small.     Accordingly, 
Metastasio   [Giro,  L    H    appropriating,   as  it  would  seem,    the 


*  Wagner,  profiting  by  and  almost  translating  my  Advers.  Virgiliana 
(1867),  has,  at  \).  287,  in  his  edition  of  1861,  corrected  his  above  mal- 
interi)retation  of  this  passage.— J.  H. 
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Virgilian  passage,  and  understanding  quodcukque  hoc  rboni  to. 
mean  a  srncM  or  petty  domain — has  found  himself  obliged,  in. 
order  to  counteract  the  bad  effect  of  thus  undervaluing  a  gift, 
to  add  the  saving  clause,  "in  cui  felice  io  sono:" 

.    .    .    "quest'  ozio  istesso 
dell'  tunll  vita,  in  cui  felice  io  Bono, 
o,  Io  confesso,  ^  di  tua  destra  un  dono/' 


82-83  (6). 

TU    SCEPTRA    lOVEMQUE 


CONCILIAS 


"Tu  mihi  et  dedisti  et  servas  sceptrum  (regnum)  meum,  dum 
eflScis  ut  semper  lovis  fruar  favore  et  benevolentia,"  Forbiger. 
"You  make  power  and  Jupiter's  patronage  mine,"  Conington. 

.     .     .     "tu  mi  fai  Giove  amico, 
tu  mi  dai  questo  scettro,  e  questo  regno."  Caro. 

*^du  hast  diese  Gewalt,  du  Jupitei's  Huld  und  den  Zepter 
mir  ja  verschafft."  Vott. 

« 

This  had  been  the  meaning  had  sceptra  been  joined  not  to 
lovEM  but  to  REGNi,  and  Virgil  written  not  hoc  reoni  tu, 
SCEPTRA  lovEMQUE,  but  "hoc  rogni  haec  sceptra  lovemque." 
Then,  indeed,  sceptra  had  been  the  repetition  of  reoni  under 
another  form.  But— sceptra  being  on  the  one  hand  separated 
from  REGNI  by  the  second  tu,  and  on  the  other  united  to  iovem 
by  the  closest  of  all  grammatical  bonds,  que— the  sceptre  which 
is  meant  is  not  Aeolus's  sceptre,  but  Jove's;  and  Virgil  says, 
not  "thou  conciliatest  for  me  this  empire,  this  sceptre,  and  Jove," 
but  "thou  conciliatest  for  me  this  empire  and  sceptred  Jove." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  improper  and  unbecoming  in 
Aeolus  first  to  depreciate  his  empire  by  the  addition  to  reqni 
of  the  modifying  quodcunque,  and  then  immediately  exalt  and 
make  much  of  it   by   repeating  reoxi  without  modification,   in 

20* 
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sceptra;  and  on  the  other  band,  it  had  not  been  respectfal  to 
speak  of  Jove,  his  suzerain,  in  the  bare,  naked,  single,  nay  curt, 
lovEM.  Sceptra  iovemque,  therefore,  is  not  my  sceptre  and 
Jove,  but  sceptred  Jove — Jove  my  suzerain,  Jove  the  source 
of  all  authority. 

How  peculiarly  proper  is  the  attribution  of  a  sceptre  to  Jove 
appears  from  Ovid,  Fast,  5.  45,  where,  speaking  of  Majestas, 
that  poet  says: 

^^assidet  ilia  lovi:  lovis  est  fidissima  custos: 
et  praestat  sine  vi  sceptra  tremenda  lovi." 

Sceptra  iovemque,  sceptred  Jove,  exactly  as  11.  747,  ''arma 
virumque,"  the  arms  and  the  man,  ?'.  e,  the  armed  man. 


82-  m  [c\ 


TU    311111    QUODCUNQUE    HOC    RECjNI,    TU    SCEl^TKA    IOVEMQUE 
CONCILIAS 


That  it  was  the  special  province  of  Juno  (secondarily,  of  course, 
and  through  her  influence  with  Jupiter)  to  dispose  of  empire, 
appears  from  1.  21: 

.    .     .     '*  hoc  rognum  dea  gentibus  esse 
si  qua  fata  sinant  iain  turn  tenditque  fovetque;*' 

4.  106: 

"quo  regnum  Italiae  Libycas  averteret  eras," 

and  especially  from  Coluth.  145  (Juno  bribing  Paris): 

Ovid,  Heroid.  16,  79  (Paris  to  Helen,  informing  her  of  the 
bribes  which  had  been  offered  him  by  the  goddesses): 

^t  ingentibus  ardent 

iudicium  donis  soUicitare  meum. 
regna  lovis  coniux;  virtutem  filia  iactat/* 
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Tu  Mim  lovEM  coNcnjAS.  That  it  was  not  unusual  for  Juno 
thas  to  make  interest  with  Japiter  for  gods  who  had  obliged 
her  appears  from  Stat  Theb.  10.  130  (Iris  addressing  to  Somnus 
the  request  of  Juno): 

^^da  precibus  tantis,  rara  est  hoc  posse  facultas, 
placatomque  lovem  dextra  lanone  merere." 

The  court  of  heaven  is  of  course  regulated — how  else  were  it 
possible? — after  the  fashion  of  earthly  courts,  and  the  favour 
of  the  wife  or  mistress  is  the  surest  way  to  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign. 

Tu,  TU,  TU. — The  second  person  (generally  not  expressed  at 
all)  repeated  here  three  times  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic: 
thoUy  thou,  thou  only. 

CoNCtt.iAS.  Mart  Capell.  1.  30  (ed.  Kopp):  "Ut  vidit  Clarius 
cousortio  patrem  lunonis  haerentem,  quam  noverat  suf&agari 
plurimum  ac  favere  connubiis,  laetus  primo  omine  ipsamque 
concilians,  in  cuius  arbitrio  positam  mariti  noverat  voluntatem, 
ita  mitis  affatur." 


83. 

TU    DAS    EPULIS    ACCUMBERE    DIVUM 


Compare  Theocr.  Idyll,  17.  14: 


/.      . 

rrjvoy  xai  itaxui}iaav  aturjo  ouoriuov  fxht}y.iv 
aii-avaTot,<i,  y.ui  ot  yovatoi  Souo^'  tv  .fio<;  oixio 
StSurjTiW  nuou  (T    uvtov  Akt4m'^{>o^  (fikn  f-iScDi 
t^oucfi,  UtQaiani  iii(ot\'   *ho^'  (uoXouiTQuig. 
tci'Tttc  (f     //(m;f A  >/0s   f^(jt(  y.tvuiVQOtfoi'oio 
iSqi'TM,  axbotoio  TtTvyuivu  t:;  (cS(tu((VTo<;' 
fVxHt  ovv  akkoioiv  O-akut';  f/jt,  ovo(tviS(uaiv, 
/luowv  vib)vo)v  niQt(t}aiov  vKovotaiv, 
OTTt  Offitov  K{toviSa<^  ufketjv  t^fiXiro  yrjQUi, 
tt&avaToi  Se  xukivvTia  ioi  vi7io6i:<;  yfyucjre*;, 
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where  the  honour  conferred  by  Virgil  in  our  text,  on  Aeolus, 
is  conferred  by  Virgil's  early  master  on  Ptolemy  Lagides,  and 
Alexander — an  instance  to  be  added  to  the  many  in  which  our 
author,  even  in  the  Aeneis,  treads  in  tlie  steps  of  Theocritus. 
See  Prefatory  Rem.  to  Book  iv.  Compare  also  Herodian,  1.  4 
(Commodus  of  his  father,  Marcus):  o  fiev  yoQ  TccczrjQ,  eig 
ovqavov  avauzag,  onadog  rfir^  vmi  ovvedQog  eotl  &eu)v. 

If  we  do  not  elsewhere  find  a  cover  laid  for  Aeolus  at  the 
feasts  in  Olympus,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  neverthe- 
less there  was  one  for  him,  inasmuch  as  we  find  even  his 
subjects,  the  winds,  had  seats  in  the  heavenly  council;  Stat 
Theb,  L  205: 

.    .    .     ^'mox  turba  vagorum 
semideum,  et  summis  cognati  Dubibus  amne&, 
et  compressa  metu  servantes  murmura  venti 
aurea  tecta  replent." 

Ibid.  Silv.  4.  2,  1: 

"regia  Sidoniae  convivia  laudat  Elisao 
qui  magDum  Aenean  I>aurentibus  intulit  arvis, 
Aicinoique  dapos  mansuro  carmine  monstrat 
iiequore  qui  multo  reducem  consumpsit  Ulixen; 
ast  ego,  cui  sacrae  Caesar  nova  gaudia  coenae 
nunc  primum,  dominaquc  dedit  consurgere  mensa, 
qua  celebrem  mea  vota  lyi*a?" 

Let  Goethe  and  Humboldt  say  how  high  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion it  has  been  in  all  tinK^s,  and  unhappily  with  persons  much 
more  cultivated  than  Aeolus,  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of 
one's   liege  lord   and   master,   "dominaijue  consurgere  mensa/' 
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84. 

NIMBORUMQUE   FACIS   TEMPESTATUMQUE   POTENTEM 


This  verse  is  not,  as  it  has  appeared  to  some  commentators 
(see  Conington  in  loc,\  a  mere  repetition  of  tu  mihi  quodcun- 
QUE  HOC  REGNi  TU  scEPTRA  lovEMQUE  coNcujAS.  It  is  the  Com- 
plement of  those  words,  the  specification  of  the  kind  of  empire, 
the  kind  of  reoni  just  mentioned,  as  if  Aeolus  had  said  ^^mihi 
concilias  hoc  regnum  nimborum  tempestatumque"  (see  Rem. 
on  "Progeniem,"  verse  23);  while  at  the  same  time  it  serves 
to  bring  back  to  Juno's  mind  her  own  words — mtjlcere  dedit 
FLucTus  et  tollere  vento;  as  if  he  had  said,  "hoc  regnum, 
hoc  mnlcere  fluctus  et  tollere  vento,  de  quo  loqueris."  Neither 
does  this  verse  come  awkwardly,  as  to  the  same  commen- 
tators it  has  seemed  to  do,  after  das  epulis  accumbere  divtjm, 
inasmuch  as  it  assigns  Aeolus's  title  to  a  seat  at  the  table  of 
the  gods — that  he  sits  there  in  his  capacity  of  ruler  of  storm- 
clouds  and  tempests. 

NiMBORUMQUE  TEMPESTATUMQUE  POTENTEM,  lord,  Hiler  of  nimbi 
and  tempestates,  as  Claud.  3  Cons,  Honor,,  Praef.  13  (ed. 
Corp.)  (of  the  fledgeling  eagle): 

^^Dutritur  volacrumque  potens,  et  folminis  haeres.'' 

Potens,  6r.  a&evcov,  Eurip.  Hec,  49  (ghost  of  Polydorus 
speaking): 
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85  (a). 

CONVERSA    CTSPIDE 


It  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  animadversion  of  Forbiger — "Nescio 
quo  iure  Wagn.  verba  conversa  cuspide  interpretetur  per: 
inferiore  hastae  parte,  aavQioniQL''—is  to  be  attributed  the 
abandonment  by  Wagner,  in  1861,  of  his  gloss  of  1845,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of:  "hasta  ad  montem  conversa."  Neither 
commentator  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  ''ius"  aflTorded 
to  the  former  interpretation  by  Lucan,  7.  574: 

*4pse  [Caesar]  mdnu  subicit  gladios,  ac  tela  ministrat, 

adversosque  iubet  ferro  confundore  vultus. 

promovet  ipse  acies;  impellit  terga  suorum; 
•  verber^  conversae  cessantes  excitat  hastae;'' 

where — inasmuch  as  levelling,  pointing,  or  couching  a  spear  is 
inconsistent  with  using  it  as  a  stick  (vcrbere),  "verbere  con- 
versae hastae''  can  by  no  possibility  mean  stroke  of  the  levelled, 
pointed  or  couched  spear,  and  can  only  be:  stroke  of  the  reversed 
spear,  stroke  of  tlie  handle  or  wood  of  the  spear;  by  Ovid, 
Met.  14.  299  (of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  re-metamorphosed 
by  Circe  into  their  proper  shapes): 

*^spargimur  innocuae  succis  melioribus  herbae, 
percutimurque  caput  conversae  verbere  virgae; 
verbaque  dicuntur  dictis  contraria  verbis,' 

where — no  less  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  because  *' verbere,'' 
stroke  of  the  wand,  is  inconsistent  with  '^cunvei-sae*'  in  the 
sense  of  wand  pointed  or  directed  towards,  than  because  the 
herbs  and  words  used  on  the  occasion  are  of  the  directly  oppos^ife 
quality  ("contraria")  to  those  used  previously  — "conversae 
virgae''  is  of  necessity  reversed  wand,  wand  turned  with  its 
wrong  end  foremost;  by  Prudent.   Confr.  Sjp)U)iarh.  2,  1099: 

.     .     .     .     ''pectusque  iacentis 
virgo  inodesta  iubet  converso  pollico  rumpi" 
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'where  Obbarius:  "convertebat  poUicem,  i,  e.  in  pectus  dirigebat, 

[uo   indicaretur  illud   esse  perfodiendum ; "   vid,  Juv.   3.  36), 

^here  '^converso  pollice,"  so  closely  tallying  in  every  respect 

ind   even  to  its   very   position   in   the  verse,   with   coNviERSA 

^HiTJSPiDE,  expresses  the  turning  backward  of  that  extremity  of 

'fc:he   thumb  which   is  usually   turned  forward,  exactly  as  oon- 

"^^TERSA  cuspiDE  in  our  text  expresses  the  turning  backward  of 

"fchat  extremity  of  the  cusp  is  which  is  usually  turned  forward, 

>^nd  forward   of  that  extremity  which  is  usually  turned  back- 

^^vard;  and   Paul.  Oros.  Hi^t.    7,    36:   "Signiferum  quondam 

—    ...  gladio  percussit  in  brachio,  eumque  manu  debilem  ipso 

^wulnere  coegit  pronum  inclinare  vexillum.     Quo  viso  reliquae 

^johortes  deditionem   iam   fieri   priorum    existimantes,   certatim 

^ese  ad  Mascezilem  signis  tradidere  conversis"— the   standards 

3^versed,    i.  e,  with  the  eagles   turned,   not  as  usual  forward 

«nd  upward,   but  backward  and  downward;   aliio  by  Cic.  in 

Verr.  5   (ed.  Lamb.),  p.  211:   '^Proximus  lictor  .  .  .  converse 

l)aculo  oculos   misero   tundere   vehementissime   coepit;"   and 

Sil.  8.  97  (ed.  Rup.): 

"si  qui  to  referant  converse  flamine  venti.' 

Nor  was  I  ravself  more  aware  than  either  of  the  two  commen- 
tators  of  the  great  preponderating  "ius''  in  favour  of  Wagner's 
gloss  of  1845,  when  in  1853  I  published  in  my  "Twelve  Years' 
Voyage"  that  erroneous  interpretation  which— translated  cer- 
batim  into  Latin  by  Wagner,  and  published  in  his  edition  of 
1861 — exhibits  at  this  moment  that  commentator's  latest  opinion 
of  the  words.  Hence  new  and  unexpected  light  on  the  whole 
scene,  and  confirmatory  proof  of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced 
above,  that  Aeolus  did  not  breach  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but 
only  tilted  a  OiQeoij:  to  one  side,  the  reversed  spear  being  as 
ill-adapted  for  the  former  purpose  as  it  was  well-adapted  for 
the  latter. 

Not  even  all  this  additional  light,  however,  suffices  to  dissi- 
pate the  obscurity  which  hangs,  and  has  always  hung,  over  the 
Aeolian  cave.  The  montes  which  Jupiter  places  on  the  top 
of  his  prisoners  are  altos.     Now  "altos"   is   not   the   epithet 
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which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  applied  to  boulders, 
and  it  is  the  very  epithet,  of  all  others,  we  might  expect  to  be 
applied  to  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "conversa  cus- 
pis "  is  the  last  instrument  in  the  world  with  which  a  mountain 
should  or  could  either  be  broken  into  or  shunted  aside.  How 
are  we  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma?  Only  in  one  way  that  I 
know  of,  viz.,  by  understanding  the  montes  of  molem  et  mon- 
ies AI.T0S  to  be  literal — high  and  massy  mountains;  and  the 
MONTEM  of  CAvuM  coNVERSA  ccspiDE  MONTEM  to  be  figurative,  and 
to  be  merely  a  boulder,  a  O^vgeog^  stopping  up  the  entrance 
into  the  cave.  In  this  way  all  difficulty  is  god  rid  of,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  prisoners  are  liberated  at  verse  85  made 
to  consist  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  confined  twenty 
verses  previously.  And  what  hinders  us  from  thus  extricating 
ourselves  out  of  the  dilemma — from  thus  throwing  the  whole 
blame  on  our  author  himself?  What  but  our  undue  and  inor- 
dinate respect  for  an  author  who  has  been  guilty  in  another 
place  of  the  self-same  laxity  in  the  use  of  the  self-same  word, 
12.  684: 

^^ac  veluti  luontis  saxum  de  veiticc  praeceps 
cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas, 
fertur  iu  abniptum  magoo  mons  improbus  actu 
exultatquo  solo,  silvas  armenti  virosque 
involvens  secum;" 

where,  if  the  reader  makes  no  mistake,  and  does  not  picture  to 
himself  a  mountain  falling  down  headlong,  either  from  its  own 
summit  or  from  the  summit  of  another  mountain,  it  is  not  be- 
cause our  author's  words  are  not  in  themselves  capable*  of  such 
interpretation,  but  because  the  cii-cumstances  of  the  case  do  not 
permit  such  interpretation  to  bo  put  on  our  author's  words. 

Gi-eatly  in  favour  of  tlie  last  above-adduced  view  of  the 
Aeolian  career,  viz.,  that  it  was  not,  with  Servius,  Valerius 
F'laccus,  and  Quintus  Smymaeus,  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain, 
but  in  the  ground  under  mountains,  is  the  physical  nature  of 
the  Aeolian  islands,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  single  pre- 
eminent mountain  at  all   answering  to  the  single  mountain  in 
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^which,  according  to  Servius  and  Valerius  Flaccus— and  especially 

according  to  the  latter — the  winds  were  confined.    On  the  con- 

tnrary,  in  all  the  islands  there  are  a  number  of  mountains  (no 

one  very  pre-eminent  above  the  others)  which,  being  of  a  vol- 

c^anic  nature,  might  very  well  be  described  as  covering,  or  placed 

over,  caves — molemque  et  monies  insuper  altos  imposuit;    Zuc- 

oagni-Orlandini  (Firenze,    1842),   vol.  xii.  p.  602:   "L'isola  di 

Jbipari  adunque  ha  di  circuito  circa  18  miglia;  contiene  monti 

^utti  reputati  vulcanici;   il  piii  alto  di  essi  6  detto  S.  Angelo, 

^  ha  forma   di   cono   troncato   che   terraina  in  un  cratt^re  col 

<iiametro  di  250  palmi:  al  settentrione  di  questo  elevasi  un  altro 

xnonte  chiamato  Cratere  delta  Castagna,  piu  basso  del  primo  e 

^tto  coperto  di  cenere  o  meglio  pomice  calcinata,  onde  compon- 

^onsi  altri  monticelli  che  con  denominazione  eomplessiva  diconsi 

Campo   Bianco.     A   mezzogiorno    della   citta   il   monte   della 

Giiardia  consta  di  lave  sterili,  e  vetrose,  fra  le  quali  osservasi 

il  vetro  nero  conosciuto  col  nome  di  ossidiano,    Alle  falde  poi 

di  altro  monte  cui  chiamano  &  CcUogero,   sono  bagni  minerali 

ma  non  solfurei,  con  alcune  stufe;  una  poUa  d'acqua  assai  calda 

sgorga  in   gran   copia   da   una  crepatura  del  monte  non  molto 

inferiormente  alle  stufe;  servo  a  far  agire  molini,  e  rafEreddata 

6  potabile.     La  superficie  del  terreno  offre  tufo  vulcanico  e,  alia 

base,  uno  strato  di  poreellanite  con  varie  sostanze  insiemc  combi- 

nate.     La  citta  omonima,  capoluogo  del  circondario  di  cui  fanno 

parte  le  altre  isole  Eolie,   vuolsi  anteriore  alia  guerra  trojana; 

ha  sede  vescovile,  e  travasi  difesa  da  un  ragguardevole  castello." 

And  again,  p.  604:  "A  ostro  di  Lipari  in  distanza  di  un  miglio 

sorge  r  isola  di  Vulcano  quasi  congiunta  alia  minore  isoletta  che 

dicesi  VulcaneUo,  e  distantc  22  miglia  dal  Capo  di  Melazzo;  il 

suo   cratere  ha  la  solita  forma  di   cono   troncato,   e  ricinto  di 

rocire  scoscese  formate  da  lave  nere  e  rossastre.   Camminando  per 

r  erta,  la  sabbia  biancastra  di  cui  si  ricopre,  cede  sotto  i  piedi 

deir  osservatore  per  modo  che  ne  tocca  pressocho  le  ginocchia; 

prima  di  arrivare  al  cratere  trovasi   una  piattaforma  con  varie 

cavity  fumanti  e  una  fenditura  onde  uscirono  lave  vetrose  che 

percosse  con  Tacciajo  danno  scintille  come  la  selce.    Se  battesi 

col  martello  qualche  pietra  della  valle  che  da  accesso 
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alia  salita,  si   ode  un  fragoroso  rimbombo  interno, 

indizio  che  sotto  esiste  un  gran  vuoto Due  niiglia 

discosta  da  Lipari,  verso  maestro-tramontana  trovasi  /'  isola  delle 
Saline  che  ha  di  circuito  quindici  miglia;  componesi  d'  innu- 
merabili  lave  V  una  suir  altra  ammoDticchiate,  ed  offre  le  tracce 
degli  antichi  crateri." 

CuspiDE,  the  hasta,  or  ensign  of  royal  authority  which 
Aeolus  carried  in  his  hand.  A  trident  being  the  ensign  of  royal 
authority  assigned  to  Aeolus,  not  only  by  Quintus  Smyr- 
naeus  {Posthom,  14,  480: 

.     .     .     uokon-  J'  hxjooO^t  fAi-MilhQbn', 
yf{tnn'  vn'  uxituarriatv  o{io^  j*'*/"  rri/'f  TQUtivri, 
hvxh    Kviuot  xf/M&ftv€t  6vari/hk(i  riv/.tCotrio 
fp  xbi'hOi  xhvO-uiavi'^ 

but  by  Lucan  (2.  456: 

'*si  rui*sus  tolhis,  pulsu  laxata  trideDtis 
Aeolii.  tumiJis  immittat  iluctibus  Eorum"), 

probably  a  trident  is  meant  in  our  text  also,  the  generic  term 
cusp  is  being  substituted  for  the  particular,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  same  general  term  is  substituted  for  the  particular  in  the 
case  of  the  trident  of  Neptune  by  Ovid,  Met,  12,  580: 

^^at  deu8  aequoreas  ({oi  cuspide  temi>erat  undas*/' 

by  Claudian,  Rapt.  Proscrp.  11,  170: 

"sic  quum  Thessaliam  seopuhs  inclusa  tenerot 
Peneo  stagnante  palus,  et  mersa  negarent 
arva  coli,  trifida  Neptunus  cuspide  montes 
impulit  advei'sos;" 

and  by  Val.  Flacc.  2.  61?   (of  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont): 

''has  ctiani  terras,  consertaque  gentibus  arva 
sic,  polago  pulsante,  reor,  Neptunia  quondam 
uuspis,  et  adversi  longus  labor  abscidit  aevi, 
ut  Siculurn  Libycumque  latus:  stupuitque  fragorem 
Taurus,  et  oc^-iduis  regriator  montibus  Atlas.'' 


f 
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85  (6). 

COXVKl^A    CUSPJDE 


.     .    .     ^*zum  hohlen  Gebirg   hinwendend  die  Spitze 
schlag  er  die  Seit'."  Voss. 

*■*"  IHasta  ad  montem  conversa,"  Wagner  (1861),  following  the 
^-  ^■'Xstnictions  of  a  very  indifferent  teacher,  viz.,  myself,  and  trans- 
*  ^^ting  verbatim  from  my  "Twelve  years  voyage"  the  long  sen- 
nce  and  full  of  errors,  of  which  the  just  quoted  words  form  a 
^rt  CoNVERSA  is  not,  turned  towards  the  mountain,  but  simply 
"^virned,  viz.,  in  the  hand,  exactly  as  converse  in  the  expression 
'^  converse  cardine,"  11.  724,  is  not,  turned  towards  anything, 
^ut  simply  turned,  viz.,  in  the  socket.  The  question  then  comes, 
"What  is  turned  spear,  what  is  spear  turned,  viz.,  in  the  hand? 
I  reply  it  is  reversed  spear — spear  turned  with  its  wrong  end 
foremost:  first,  because  such  is  the  meaning  both  of  "con versa 
hasta,"  Lucan;  and,  secondly,  because,  it  not  being  Aeolus's 
object  to  penetrate,  but  only  to  push  aside  the  mens  which 
closed  up  the  door  of  the  cave  (impulit  in  latus),  it  is  not  the 
sharp  iron  point  of  his  cuspis,  hast  a,  or  trident  should  be 
employed,  but  the  blunt  butt  end. 


86. 

VELUT    AOMINE    FACTO 


"Erumpunt  venti,   non   ventus;  iique  agmiyiatim,'*'  La  Cerda. 

"onde  repente  a  stuolo  i  venti  usciro."  Caro. 

This  is  not  the  meaning,  and  not  only  not  the  meaning,  but 
almost    the    very    opposite   of   the    meaning.     The   winds   are 
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described  not  as  rushing  out  agmine  facto,  but  as  rushing  ol^^'*^^ 
VELUT  AGMLNE  FACTO;   not  as  forming  themselves  into  a  certai-*^-*^^ 
array,  body,  order,  or  troop,  but  as  in  their  eagerness  to  get  oiT-^  *^^ 
rushing  out  all  at  once  and  together  (una)  as  thick  and  dense  (r^:^  ^ 
//  they  had  constituted  themselves  into   a  troop,  velut  AGinNr"^''^^^ 
FACTO.     To  have  rushed  out  agmixe  facto  {agmitiatim,  a  stuoh^^^^^) 
had  implied  a  coolness,  a  deliberation,  foreign  to  the  nature  oc:^   of 
winds — not  to  say  a  purpose  to  perfoim  some  concerted  act  after ^^^^r 
getting  out.    They  are,  therefore,  not  described  as  rushing  ou-^^-^^t 
agmine  facto,  or  as  first  forming  themselves  into  order  and  thenz^^'^D 
rushing  out,  but  as  rushing  out  all  at  once  vei.ut  agmine  facto. ^h^^o, 
as  thick  and  dense  as  if  thev  had  so  formed  themselves.    Thev^^^^y 
neither  deliberate,  nor  have  concerted  plan,  nor  form  themseilve^^^ 
into   a  body,   but    rush    out   velijt    agmine   facto — their   sole=-^6 
thought,  their  whole  object,  being  to  get  out,  to  be  at  liberty.^      ^• 
Having  only  the  one  thought,  the  one  object,  they  all  perfori 
the  same  act  at  the  same  time — all  rushing  out  together,  una— 
and  so  present  the  appearance  (vklut)  of  an   agmen  factum. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met,  9.  132: 

.     .    .     "calido  velamina  tincta  cruore 
dat  [Nessus]  muiius  raptae,  velut  irritamen  amoris," 

as  if  it  were  a  philtre.  On  the  contrary,  the  bees,  verse  438, 
below,  and  Georg.  4,  167,  having  the  deliberate  intention  of 
falling  on  the  drones  and  driving  them  out  of  the  bee  ground, 
and  forming  themselves  into  an  actual  agmen  for  that  purpose, 
there  is  n(»  qualifying  velut  attached  to  their  ''agmine  facto": 

.     .     .     "aut  agmine  facto 
ignavuni  fucos  pecua  a  praesopibus  arcent," 

as  there  is  in  like  manner  no  qualifying  velut  attached  to  the 
"agmine  facto,*'  either  of  th<.'  hoi-semen  who,  deliberately  set- 
ting out  for  the  war,  actually  form  themselves  into  a  troop  or 
body  for  that  purpose,  8.  595: 

.    .    .    ''it  clamor,  et  agmine  facto 
quadrupedanto  putrem  sonitu  ([iiatit  ungula  campum," 

or  of  the  Roman  poor,   who,   ac<*ording  to  Juvenal,   3.    162, 
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should  have  formed  themselves  into  a  body  and  left  Rome  en 

"wnasse: 

.    ^^agmine  facto 
debuerant  olim  tenues  niigrasse  Quirites," 

^►r   of  Inachus   deliberately   forming   a  flood,   Stat.    Theb.   L 

356: 

.    .    .    "ruit  agmine  facto* 
Inachus,  et  golidas  surgens  Erasmus  ad  Arctos," 


of  the  human  race,  who  should,  according  to  Seneca,  Ep.  104, 

migrate  in  a  body  to  wherever  they  would  be  free  from  anger, 

fear,  and  desire,  if  only  there  were  anywhere  to*  be  found  such 

n  place:   .   .   .   ^^ nullum,   mihi   crede,  iter  est,   quod  te  extra 

cupiditates,  extra  iras,  extra  metus  sistat:   aut,  si   quod  esset, 

agmine  facto   gens   illuc   humana  pergeret;"    and   an   there 

is  in  like   manner,   and  for   the   same   reason,   no   qualifying 

adjunct  to  the  ''facta  nube"  with  which  tlie   birds  drive  off 

the  eagle,  12.  253: 

.    .    .    ^'hostemque  per  auras 
facta  nube  premuut." 

And  if  Juvenal,  in  his  picture  of  the  diseases  which  keep  dancing 
round  the  old  man,  uses  the  expression  ''agmine  facto"  without 
velut,  10.  218: 

.    .     .     ^^  circumsilit  agmine  facto 
morboiiim  omne  genus,** 

his  picture  is  only  the  less  conformable  to  nature,  there  being 
no  agreement  or  consent  among  the  diseases  to  form  an  agmen, 
troop  or  company.  Compare  Senec.  Nat  Quaest.  4.  2  (of  a 
shoal  of  crocodiles  routed  in  contest  with  a  shoal  of  dolphins) : 
"Recisis  hoc  modo  pluribus  [crocodilisj,  caeteri  velut  acie  versa 
refugerunt;"  and  Claud.  Hisfn'x,  22  (of  the  porcupine): 

.     .     .     "iiiterdum,  positis  velut  ordine  castris, 
terrificum  densa  mucronum  verberat  unda, 
et  coDsanguineis  hastilibus  asperat  armos'' 


♦As  Erasinus  actually  flows  into  the  Inachus,  "agmine  facto"  rofei*s 
not  to  the  union  of  the  two  rivers,  but  to  the  collection  of  the  waters  of 
the  Inachus  alone. 
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(not  a  regular  camp  being  pitched,  for  the  porcupine  has  no 
regular  camp  or  camp  of  any  sort  but  as  it  were  a  regular  camp 
being  pitched,  as  if  a  regular  camp  were  pitched);  livy,  8.  9: 
"velut  tum  primum  signo  dato  coorti"  {not  at  the  signal  then 
first  given,  but  as  if  the  signal  had  been  then  first  given) ;  Tacit. 
Afmal.  14.  52:  "Mors  Burri  infregit  Senecae  potentiam,  quia 
nee  bonis  artibus  idem  virium  erat,  altero  velut  duce  amoto,  et 
Nero  ad  deteriores  inclinabaf  (nof  one  of  the  two  captains  or 
generals  of  morals  (for  morals,  not  being  an  army,  have  no  cap- 
tains or  generals),  hut  one  of  the  two  as  it  were  captains  or 
generals  of  morals).  The  mistake  of  the  commentators  is  com- 
plete and  total ;  it  is  no  loss  than  taking  description  for  the  thing 
described,  illustration  for  fact,  light  which  shows  an  object  for 
the  object  itself. 

Vei.ut  ACiMiN'E  FACTO  is  the  key  to  the  entire  passage.  The 
comparison  instituted  in  these  words  between  the  winds  rushing 
out  of  the  cave  and  a  marshalled  army  is  tacitly  carried  on  to 
the  very  end  of  the  description  of  the  storm,  without  being  lost 
sight  of  even  for  a  single  moment.  We  have,  first,  the  rushing 
out  where  egress  was  free — qua  data  porta  ruu.vt— and  sweep- 
ing and  whirling  over  the  country,  overturning  everj^thing  and 
putting  everything  into  confusion : 

ET    TERRAS    TURHINE    PKRFLANT. 
IN(^rmKRK    MARI,    TOTl'MQIK    A    SKDIBUS    IMIS 
UNA    EURrSQl'E   NOTlTSQirE   RUUNT    CREBimQUE    I'ROOXLIS 
AKiacrS,    ET    VASTOS    VOLVUNT    Al)    LITTORA    FLUCTUS, 

where  we  have  the  several  captains  adumbrated  even  to  their 
ver}'  names.     We  have  then  the  noise  and  shouting: 

INSEQl'ITUR    CLAMOUQUK   VIRl'M    STRIDORQIE    RUDKNTUM, 

the  very  "Exoritur  clamorque  virum  clangorque  tubarum"  (11. 
313)  of  the  actual  battle.    Next,  in 

ERiriUNT   SrniTO    NI'BKS    CAELrMgiE    DIKMQrE 
TErCRORlT^I    EX    OCILIS,    PONTO    NOX    INGUHAT    ATRA 

we  have  the  dust  and  darkness  always  raised  in  hot  countries 
by  troops  whether  marching  or  fighting,  9.  33: 
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*^hic  subitam  nigro  glomerari  pulvere  nubem 
prospiciunt  Teucri,  ac  tenebras  insurgere  cam  pis 
primus  ab  adversa  conclamat  mole  Cucus: 
quis  globus,  o  cives,  caligine  volvitur  atra?" 

i5^:xt,  in 

INTONUEBS  POLI,   ET   CREBRIS   BflCAT   lONIBUS   AETHBR 

^e  have  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  arms,  9.  731: 


"anna 


horrendum  sonuere    .     .     . 

.    .    .     clipeoque  micantia  fulmina  mittit;" 

and  Sil.  Ital.  13.  9: 

.    .     .    "concussa  est  Daunia  tellus 
armorum  tonitru." 

Then  the  imminent  danger  of  death: 

PRAESENTEMQUE   VIRIS   INTENTANT   OMNIA    MORTEM. 

Then  the  regret  of  Aeneas  that  he  had  not  died  by  the  hands 
of  a  nobler  enemy,  of  one  to  have  died  by  whose  hands  would 
have  given  him  4clat: 

MKNE  ILIACIS   OCCUMBERE   CAMFIS 
NON   POTUISSE. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  fates  of  individual  ships  succumbing 
to  the  overpowering  foe: 

lAM   VALTDAM   ILIONEI   NAVKM,   lAM   FORTIB   ACHATAE, 
ET   QUA   VECTU8   ABAS,   ET   QUA   GRANDAEVUS  ALETUSS, 
VIC  IT   HIEMS:    LAXIS   LATERUM   COMPAQIBUS   OBiNES 
ACCIPIUNT   INIMICUM   IMBREM   RIMISQUE  FATI8CUNT. 

Thoroughly  overcome,  and  no  longer  able  to  make  the  smallest 
resistance  (vicit),  they  admit,  accept  (accipiunt),  the  hostile 
water  (iximicum  imbrem)  into  their  open  seams;  as  Mezentius — 
thoroughly  overcome,  and  no  longer  able  to  make  the  least  re- 
sistance—admits, accepts,  Aeneas 's  sword  into  his  undefended 
throat,  10.  907: 

.     .    .     "iuguloque  baud  inscius  accipit  ensem.'' 

See  Rem.  on  1.  127. 

How  vivid  in  the  poet's  mind  was  the  resemblance  between 
a  storm  and  a  battle;  how  the  storm  was  to  him  always  a  battle, 

HKNRT,   AENEIDEA,   VOL.   I.  21 
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and  the  battle  always  a  stonn,  appears  from  various  passagecs- 
throughout  his  work — 2.  413: 

**tum  Danai  gemitu  atque  ereptae  virginis  ira 
uodique  collecti  iDvadunt,  acerrimus  Aiax, 
et  gemlDi  Atridae,  Dolopumqae  exercitos  omniB; 
adversi  rupto  ceu  quondam  turbine  venti 
confligunt,  Zephyrusque  Notusque  et  laetus  EoiB 
Eurus  equis;  stridunt  silvae,  saevitque  tridenti 
spumeus  atque  imo  Nereus  ciet  aequora  fundo*' 

{where  the  comparison  is  the  exact  converse  of  that  in  our  text, 
with  the  same  rushing  and  whirling,  the  same  overturning,  the 
stridor,  and  the  names  of  the  captains,  and  in  "undique  col- 
lecti" even  the  agmine  facto— of  course  without  the  velut,  the 
agmination  there  being  actual,  not,  as  in  our  text,  merely  illus- 
trative, and  the  velut  being  accordingly  reserved  (viz.,  in  the 
form  of  "ceu  quondam")  for  the  illustration);  7.  222: 

^S^uanta  per  Idaeos  saevis  effusa  Mycenis 
tempestas  ierit  campos,  quibus  actus  uterque 
Europae  atque  Asiae  fatis  coDcurrerit  orbis, 
audiit, 


diluvio  ex  illo/'  &c. 

(where  the  comparison  is  again  the  converse,   viz.,  that   of  an 
invading  army  to  a  tempest};  and  12.  365: 

"ac  velut,  Edoni  Boreae  quum  spiritus  alto 
insonat  Aegaeo,  sequiturque  ad  litora  fluctus; 
qua  venti  incubuere,  fugam  dant  nubila  caelo: 
sic  Turno,  quacumque  viam  secat,  agmina  cednnt, 
conversaeque  ruunt  acies;  fert  impetus  ipsum, 
et  cristam  advei'so  curru  quatit  aura  volantem." 

The  reader  will  observe,  besides,  in  what  perfect  accordance 
with  Juno's  command  (verso  73)  to  Aeolus,  viz.,  to  attack 
Aeneas's  fleet  with  his  winds — 

IXCUTE   VIM   VKXnS   SUBMKRSASgil':   OBRUE   PUPPES, 
AUT   AGE   DI VERSOS   ET   DISIICE   CORPORA   PONTO — 

is  this  furious  onslaught  of  the  winds,  as  of  an  attacking  army 
rushing  out  of  a  city's  gates,  on  both  the  sea,  the  ships,  and  the 
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men  themselves.  He  will  observe  also  the  terms  in  which 
Venus  complaiDs  to  Jupiter,  and  before  the  council  of  heaven, 
of    Juno's  machinations  against  her,  10.  37: 

^qoid  tempestatum  regem,  ventosque  furentes 
Aeolia  excitos?" 

—  i?vhere  it  is  not  a  mere  storm  is  complained  of  (that  had  been 
a  small  matter),  but  the  King  of  the  Tempests,  with  all  his 
furious  soldiery  ("ventos  furentes;"  cf.  "furentes  Barcaei,"  4.  42) 
raised  up  in  arms  against  her  ("excites:"  cf.  7.  642,  "bello 
exciti  reges;"  3.  676,  "genus  Cyclopum  excitum"),  and  coming 
against  her  from  their  country,  Aeolia. 


87  (a). 

DATA    PORTA 


Data  porta,  exactly  as  "data  ianua,"  Stat  Theb.  3.  67  (Maeon 
apologizing  for  his  escape  out  of  the  fight  in  which  his  comrades 
all  perished): 

^^sed  mihi  iussa  deum,  placitoque  ignara  moveri 
Atropos,  atque  olim  non  haec  data  ianua  leti 
eripnere  Decern/' 

Compare  Philostr.  2.  14  (of  Neptune  breaking  a  passage  for  the 
Peneus):   Qyi^ei   ovv  o  Iloaeidojv  xri  TQiairrj  ra  oqti  xat  TtvXag 


21* 
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87-89. 

QUA    DATA    FORTA,    RUUNT 

TOTVMQUE 

RUUXT 


•  •  •  • 


The  application  of  a  verb  in  its  transitive  sense  to  the  identical 
persons  to  whom  it  has  in  the  line  but  one  before  been  applied 
in  its  intransitive,  will,  I  think,  hardly  be  defended  except  by 
those  whom  '*decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile." 


88-94. 

INCUBUERE    MARI    TOTUMQUE    A   SEDIBUS   IMIS 
U\A    EURUSQUE   NOTUSQUE    liUUXT   CREBERQUE   PROCELLIS 
AFRICUS    ET    VASTOS    VOLVUNT    AD    LITTORA    FLUCTUS 
INSEQUITUR    C'LA310RQUE    VIRUM    STRIDORQUE    RUDENTUM 
ERIPIUNT    SUBITO    XUHES    CAELUMQUE    DIEMQUE 
TEl'CRORUM    EX    OrULIS    PONTO   NOX    LVCUBAT    ATRA 
INTOXUERE    rOLI    CT    CRHtRIS    MICAT    IGXmUS    AETHtHt 


The  double  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sea  is  well  indicated  in 
tlie  first  three  lines  of  this  passage: — 

Firnt,  they  fall  with  force,  and  press  on  its  surface  (ixcu- 
BUERE)  vertically,  from  above  downwards  f  Arat.  Phaeiiam.  152: 

Tijuo^'  Xiu  xf).tt^oi'Tty,  tTi]nmt  tioti  tiovtm 
liihtooi  mjitntovaii' 

and  compare  Stat.  Theh.  4,  809: 

*'incubuero  vadis  i)assiin  discrimine  millo 
turba  simul  primique,  ncquit  secemere  mixtos 
aequa  sitis,  frenata  suis  in  curribiis  intrant 
aiinenta,  et  pleni  dominis  armisque  feruntur 
quadnpedes), 
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foroing  their  way  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a  hole  in  it, 
and  80  raising  and  forcing  it  up  on  all  sides  round:  a  sedibus 

ISUS    KUUNT. 

And  iie^^ondly,  they  roll  billows  to  the  shores,  volvunt 
AD  UTTORA  FLucTus;  such  billows  boi ug  the  eflFect,  partly  of 
their  direct  blowing,  and  partly  of  the  subsidence  of  the  water 
from  the  height  to  which  it  had  been  thrown  up  by  their  violent 
ver-tical  descent.     Compare  Oeorg,  2,  310: 

"praesertim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  silvis 
incubuit" 

(^^^^liere  Fea: — "Piomba  dall'  alto.     Arato   presso  Cicerone  {De 
-^Vfcr#.  Deor.  2,  44): 

'quern  summa  ab  regione  Aquilonis  flamina  pulsant.' 

O^^^^^ero  referito  ma  non  capito  dal  Guellio,  nieglio  lo  spiega  Aulo 

^^^llio  {Lib.  2,  c,  30):  '  Venti  ab  septentrionibus,  ex  altiore  caeli 

P^x^te  in  mare  incidentes,  deorsum  in  aquarum  profunda  quasi 

pxi^ecipites  deferuntur,  undasque  faciunt  non  prorsus  impulsas, 

s^<l  vi  intus  commotas'"}. 

InCUBUERE    .    .    .    INSEQTJITUR    .    .    .    ERinUNT    .    .    .    INTONTJERE.       In 

^rder  to  impart,  the  greatest  possible  energy  to  the  action,  each 
verb  not  only  contains  an  intensive  particle,  but  is  placed  at 
the  commencement  of  a  line,  and  precedes  its  nominative. 


89-90. 


UNA    EUliUSQlE    NOTUSQUE    UUUM    CREBEKQUE    PROCELUS 
AFRICUS 


,     .     .     ^'nor  slept  the  winds 

within  their  stony  caves,  but  rushed  abroad 

from  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 

on  the  vexed  wilderness." 

Milton,  Par.  Beg.  4.  413. 

Una.     Highly  emphatic,  being  placed  first  word  in  the  line, 
and  repeating    the    idea    already    expressed   in    velut   agmine 

FACTO. 
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Creberque  procellis  africus.     "Procella  est  vis  vend   cum 

pluvia,"  Servius.     No,  tliat  is  rather  the  definition  of  nimbus 

than   of  procella,   nor    should   Voss    have    allowed    himself 

to  be  misled   by   the   very  uncertain  authority  of  Servius  to 

translate  the  passage: 

.    .    .    "und,  votn  Regen  umschaaert 
Afrikns." 

Procella  is,  even  according  to  Servius's  own  derivation  of 
the  word  (*' dicta  procella  ab  eo  quod  omnia  percellat,  hoc  est 
moveat"),  a  sudden  violent  blast  or  gust  of  wind,  a  squall. 
Accordingly,  a  procella,  verse  107,  ferit;  Plant  IHn.  836, 
ed.  Kitsch.,  frangit;  Lucret.  6.  123,  intorquet  sese;  Ovid, 
Trist.  1,  L  85,  percutit;  Ovid,  Trist.  5,  5.  17,  quassat; 
Mart  9.  40,  dispergit;  Lucan,  5.  612,  rapit;  Petron.  Satyr. 
114,  circumagit,  and  is  even  distinguished  and  set  apart  from 
the  rain  with  which  it  may  accidentally  be  accompanied,  both 
by  Plautus  {^{iibi  supra): 

"imbres  fluctusque  at<j[ue  procellae  infensac  fremere,  frangere  malum, 
mere  antennas,  scindere  vela") 

and  Livy,  22.  30:  "Hannibalem  quoque  ex  acie  redeiintem 
dixisse  ferunt,  tandem  earn  nubem,  quae  sedere  in  iugis  mon- 
tium  solita  sit,  cum  procella  imbrem  dedisse."  The  word  sub- 
sists in  the  identical  sense  in  the  Italian — Pigafetta,  Prim, 
Viay,:  ''In  una  procella  fra  le  altre,  che  sofFrimmo  in  notto 
oscurissima,*'  /.  (\  in  one  squall  of  many  which  we  suffered  in 
the  same  night  See  Comm.  on  ^'stridens  aquilone  proceUa,'' 
verse  106. 

Creber  PROC'KLLis.  Tlic  Same  as  procellosus,  blowing  in 
squalls,  gusty,  stjually:  the  peculiar  character,  as  I  have  myself 
frequently  experienced  at  Leghorn,  both  of  the  Sirocco  and 
Libeccio  winds,  whichever  of  those  \nnds  we  may  understand 
Virgil  to  mean  by  the  term  Africus. 

Africus.  Senec.  Quaest.  Xat,  5.  16:  '^Ab  occidente  hiberno 
Africus  furibundus  et  ruens  apud  Graecos  Xtip  dicitur."  The 
same  wind  is  now  called  in  the  Mediterranean,  Libeccio. 
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93. 

PONTO   NOX    mCUBAT    ATRA 


Epigr.  Antiphili  Byzantii,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  630: 

ijcfi;  nov  TiuTQrig  mXaaag  aj^idovy  "fcupMw"  iinov 

"ri  fAttXQTi  xaT    f^ov  dvanXotri  xonaau^ 
ounto  /fUo;  ffAvaf,  xtu  rjv  laog  Aidi  novjog,* 

XUl   fA(    XUTfTQV^fV   XtlVO    TO   XOV(pOV    (710^. 


96. 

EXTEMPLO    AENKAE   SOLVUNTDR   FRIGORE    MEMBRA 


Our  author's  defence  against  those  critics  who  accuse  him  of 
ascribing  to  his  hero  in  the  passage  before  us  a  cowardly  fear 
of  death  {see  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  xii.  p.  10,  an  anonymous  tract  entitled,  "Verdicts  of  the 
learned  concerning  Virgil's  and  Homer's  Heroic  Poems"}  is 
sufficiently  easy,  viz ,  that  Aeneas's  fear  is  not  of  death,  but  death 
by  drowning  ("non  propter  mortem,  sed  propter  mortis  genus," 
Servius);  that  in  the  heroic  times — even  in  Virgil's  own  times 
— death  by  drowning  was  held  in  especial  horror  (see,  quoted 
below,  Ovid,  Trist,  1.  2.  51;  Senec.  Agatn.  518,  and  HercuL 
Oetaeus,  1165),  and  that  Homer  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
(//.  21,  273  (Achilles,  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  Sca- 
mander) : 

ZfV    7ltCTf(),    Ws*    OVTt^    fit    &i(i)V    fkftll'OV    VJItOirj 

fx  noTttucHO  aatoatu    fjifiTu  Se  xni  ti  JinO^otuii 

to  the  hero  of  his  Iliad,  and  (Od.  5.  299: 

fti  fiot  (y(o  SiiXoi,  Ti  vv  fioi  firixiOTtt  yivijTai) 


♦  Where  Grotius:  ''subito  mare  nigrias  Oreo  est." 
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or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  reflection  that  death  by 
drowning  was,  in  comparison  with  death  in  battle,  death  lost  and 
thrown  away— death  redounding  neither  to  one's  own  honoar, 
nor  to  the  advantage  of  one's  country  or  the  world  {Senec. 
Agam.  517: 

"nil  Dobile  ausos  pontus  atr^ue  undae  ferent? 
ignava  fortes  fata  coDSumeot  viros? 
perdenda  mors  est.'' 

And  HercuL   Oetaeiis,  1165  (Hercules  speaking): 

"morior,  nee  ullus  per  meum  stridet  latus 
transfnissus  ensis." 

And  again,  verse  1205: 

.     .    .    -'perdidi  mortem,  hei  mihi! 
toties  honestam." 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  633  (of  the  Minyae  expecting  immediate  ship- 
wreck) : 

"haec  iterant,  segni  flentes  occumbere  letho. 
maguanimus  spectat  pharetras,  et  inutile  robur 
Amphitryonides.'' 

And  especially  Silius'  imitation,  17.  260  (of  Hannibal): 

"exclamat,  volvens  (jciilos  caeloque  fretoque: 
'felix,  0  frater,  divisque  aequate  cadendo, 
Hasdrubal!  egregium  fortis  cui  dextera  in  armis 
pugnanti  peperit  letuin,  et  cui  fata  dedere, 
Ausouiam  cxtremo  tellureni  apprendere  morsu.'") 

bal  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that,  besides  either  or 
both  these  grounds  for  the  extreme  emotion  felt  and  expressed 
by  Aeneas,  there  was  this  ground  also,  that  it  was  not  his  own 
death  alone  which  he  saw  impending,  but  the  total  destruction 
of  all  his  surviving  friends,  and  of  the  last  hopes  of  Troy — 1.  95: 

rRAESKNTKMvlK    VIHTS    INTKXTAXT    OMNIA    MORTKM. 

Curiously  enough,  not  only  a  similar  fear  of  death  by  drowning. 


sweet  style,  and  with  the  same  total,  either  ignorance  or  disregard,  of 
Virgil's  meaning;  the  sole  difference  between  them  being  the  greater  anti- 
quity of  the  language  of  the  fonner,  and  sucii  change  in  the  names  of  the 
actors,  and  in  the  places,  times,  and  order  of  action,  as  was  necessary  to 
give  to  the  former  some  colour  of  originality. — J.  H. 
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>)ut  a  similar  envy  of  the  happier  lot  of  those  of  her  companions 
"who  had  died  on  terra  firma  is  ascribed  by  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  595, 
^0  Dido's  sister  when  in  danger  of  perishing  in  a  storm: 

^4actatar  tumidas  exal  Phoenissa  per  undas, 
humidaque  opposita  lumioa  veste  tegit. 
turn  primiun  Dido  felix  est  dicta  sorori, 

et  quaecucque  aliquam  corpore  pressit  humiim." 


97. 

DUPUCES 


"Duas,  secundum  antiquum  raorem/'  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  fol- 
lowed by  Voss,  Forcellini,  Forbiger,  and  Conington.  '^Malim 
pro  complicatas  accipere,"  Steph.  in  Thes.,  followed  by  Schirach 
and  Caro.  I  know  of  no  argument  to  support  the  latter  opinion 
whereas  the  former  is  borne  out,  no  lems,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  exactly  similar  use  made  of  triplex,  viz.,  to  signify 
three,  Ovid,  Met.  4.  425: 

*^et  triplices  operire  novis  Minyeidas  alis;' 

than,  on   the  other  hand,   by  the  analogy  of  Aen.  6.  685: 

.     .     .     ^^alacris  palmas  utrasque  tetendit" 

(where  we  have  the  tendere  of  the  two  hands  without  any 
moral  possibility  of  their  being  clasped),  3.  176: 

.     .     .     ^^eiidoque  supioas 
ad  caelum  cum  voce  manus" 

(where  there  is  a  similarly  religious  tendere  of  the  hands  to 
heaven,  with  the  express  statement  that  they  are  supine,  and 
where,  therefore,  by  no  possibility  can  they  be  clasped),  and 
Callim.  in  Del.  106: 

ovdf  xuTtxXaaO-rji  t(  xiu  (oxTiang,  tjvixu  JirjXft'i 
ufAffOTfi)or^-  ootyovaa,  fiaitjv  ftfO-fy^uto  Totu 
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(where  we  have  the  extension  of  the  two  arms,  which  could  by 
no  possibility  be  clasped),  and  by  the  so  frequent  extension, 
sometimes  of  the  two,  sometimes  even  of  both  the  two,  hands 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — occasionally,  too,  under  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  impossible  they  could  be  clasped  (as  //.  21.  115: 

Od.  9.  417: 

n  Tivu  Jiov  titr    otoat  htiiot  arfi/ovrn  i}^v{i(fCf. 

Od.  24.  397: 

II.  4.  522  and  Vi.  548: 

x((.iJifOf-i'j  (cttffti)  /not-  ifi).(n^'  tTttnoiiit  /n-Tttoaug. 

Od.  5.  374: 

«iTo^   St-  7iotit'tji;  (ui  xicmtof,  /t-tof  ^itntaatts. 

And,  the  very  counterpart  of  our  text  //.  15.  371: 

and,  in  the  third  place,  ••y  the  so  constant  application  of 
duplices  to  objects  which,  like  the  two  hands,  match  or  form 
a  pair,  without  any,  even  the  least,  further  union,  implication, 
or  combination:  Lucret.  H.   1145  (ed.  Munro): 

"priiKMpu*  caput  inccnssiiiii  forvore  gerobant 
I't  duplicos  ociilos  suffusa  luce  rubentos;" 

Avn,    7.   14 (L- 

.     .     .     "iluplices  eaclo«[ui»  oivboipio  paroutcs;" 

Acn,  4.  470: 

"et  solem  goininuin  ot  duplices  se  ostondere  Thebas;" 

Ovid,  Amor.  1.  S.  21: 

"fors  me  sermoni  testein  dedit:  ilia  nionebat 
talia;  mo  duplices  occuluero  fores." 
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Ovid,  Amor,  1.  12,  27  {punning  on  the  duplicity  ("duplex 
natura")  of  writing  tablets  which  had  brought  him  disagreeable 
news) : 

"ergo  ego  vos  rebus  duplices  pro  nomine  sensi?" 

— have  I  then  found  you  out  to  be  as  double  {i.  e.  double- 
dealing)  as  your  name  (duplices  tabellae)  imports?  Lactant 
de  Opt  fie.  Dei,  c.  8:  "Deus  aures  duas  esse  voluit;  quarum 
duplicitas  incredibile  est  quantam  pulchritudinem  prae  se  ferat." 
See  Rem.  on  "gerainae,"  6.  203. 

In  order  to  express  clasped  hands,  duplices  manus  must 
have  some  addition  to  it,  such  as  colligere,  or  in  nodum, 
or  both,  as  Claud.  EidyL  de  pii^  fratribus,  15  (ed  Corp.): 

"reiectae  vento  chlamydes;  dextram  exserit  ille, 
contentus  laeva  sustinuisse  patrem; 
ast  illi  duplices  in  nodiun  colligit  iilnas 
cautior  in  sexu  debiliore  labor." 


98-102. 

0   TERQUE    QUaTERQUE   BEATI 
TROIAE    SUB    MOENIBUS    ALTIS 

nJACIS    OCCUMBERE    CAMPIS 

XOX    POTUrSSE    TIIAQUE  ANIMAM    BANC    EFFUXDERE   DEXTRA 


This  passionate  outbui*st  of  Aeneas  (the  same  in  substance  as  the 
rhetorical  exclamation  of  the  pretended  Beroe  to  the  Trojan 
matrons,  in  the  Fifth  Book,  under  so  very  different  circum- 
stances : 

^^^0  miserae  quas  non  manus  \  inquit,  ^Achaiica  belk) 

traxerat  ad  latum  patriae  sub  moenibus!    o  gens 

infelix,  cui  te  exitio  Fortuna  reservat!'") 

affordB  a  humiliating  example  how  little  after  all  of  variety 
there  la  in  the  hunsan  mind ;  how  much  the  thoughts  even  of  a 


'\<' 
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KanrieGov  tv  Aovir^ai,  &c.,"  Heyne,  not  perceiving  how  incom- 
patible with  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  passage  is 
his  theory  of  parallelism  between  it  and  the  Virgilian.  "Imi- 
tated from  Hom.  //.  12,  22,  who,  however,  speaks  of  the 
spoils  and  bodies  of  those  who  fell  on  the  banks  of  Simois," 
Conington,  conscious  how  little  imitation  of  xcr/urecror  e%'  vLovn]- 
Giv  there  is  in  coruepta  sub  undis  volvit,  and  modifying  his 
categoriciil  '"imitated"  with  a  very  convenient  "however." 
"It  is  plain  that  there  was  a  communication  between  the  rivers, 
but  probably  one  dry  in  summer;  and  we  may  take  notice  that 
it  was  not  in  the  fierce  Scamandros,  but  in  Simoeis,  that  there 
lay  both  heroes  and  their  spoils;  and  this  in  the  dust,  not  in 
the  waters,  as  Virgil  has  vividly,  but  carelessly  represented,** 
Gladstone  [Jureiitus  Muudi,  chap.  13,  anno  1869) — taking  a 
long  officious  stride  beyond  all  the  officials,  and  going  out  of 
his  way  to  insult  Virgil  for  following  so  little  in  the  wake  of 
Homer  as  to  allow  Simois  to  roll  in  its  waters  the  heroes  and 
the  spoils  which  Homer  had  made  lie  in  the  dust  of  that  river. 
Happily,  however,  botli  for  himself  and  his  readers,  Virgil  was 
"careless" — careless  in  the  verv  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
applied  to  him  by  those  admirers  of  Homer  who  take  good  care 
never  to  compare  Homer  with  him  unless  where  they  are  con- 
fident the  comparison  will  redound  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
their  idol,  and  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  rival  god.  Virgil 
was  "careless,"  and  instead  of  putting  into  his  hero's  mouth,  in 
the  moment  of  his  extreme  peril  and  anguish,  a  frigid  quotation 
from  the  cool  plot  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  to  turn  upon  the 
walls  of  Trov  all  the  mii^htv  rivei-s  which  run  from  Ida  to  the 
sea — the  Rhesus,  the  Heptaporus,  tin*  Caresus,  the  Rhodium,  the 
Granicus,  the  Aesepus,  the  divine  Scamander,  and  the  Simois, 
on  whose  banks  many  shields,  and  helmets,  and  demigods  fell 
in  the  dust— made  his  hero  ejaculate:  "why  did  not  I,  too, 
perish,  where  Simois  has  swept  away  and  rolls  under  his  waters 
so  many  shields,  helmets,  and  brave  men?" — an  ejaculation, 
the  UBi  SIMOIS  of  which,  so  far  from  coiresponding  with,  is  the 
point-blank  opposite  of,  the  ^moeiQ  o&l  of  the  alleged  original, 
inasmuch  as   the  Simois  of  the   ejaculation   is  the   actor,   the 
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j)erformer  of  the  exploit  described  in  the  sequel,  viz.,  the  rolling 
of  the  shields,  helmets,  and  corpses  under  its  waters ;  whilst  the 
Simois  of  the  alleged  original  serves  only  to  fix  approximately— 
and  with  the  help  certainly  of  the  Scamander,  probably  of  all 
the  other  rivers  named — the  site  of  an  action  with  whifch  neither 
Simois,  nor  Scamander,  nor  the  other  rivers  named  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  do. 

In  justice  to  the  Manes  of  Virgil,  I  shall  place  in  juxta- 
position with  this  and  two  or  three  other  passages  of  his,  taken 
almost  at  random,  their  English  representatives — I  say  their 
English  representatives,  because  Dryden's  may  be  truly  re- 
garded as  the  only  translation  of  Virgil  which  is  known  or  read 
m  England.  The  literal  English  of  the  lines  in  the  text  is: 
Where  Simois  rolls  so  many  shields  and  helmets  a7id  brave 
heroes,  bodily  snatched  under  his  waves.  There  is  not  one  word 
more  or  less  or  different  from  these  in  the  original;  now  hear 
Dryden : 

'^  where  Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and  the  shields 
of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
the  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear.'* 

Again,  verse  170: 

^^fironte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum; 
intus  suiVLBB  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Nympharum  domus," 

under  the  opposite  bluff  {brow)  the  rocks  overhang  so  as  to 
form  a  cave;  ijiside  sweet  water,  and  seats  of  the  living  stone; 
house  of  the  nympJis;  hear  Dryden: 

^^a  grot  is  formed  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 
to  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats, 
down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
the  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuiing  falls;" 

again,  verse  420: 

.    .     .     ^^ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaeo 
ture  calent  arae  sertisque  recentibus  halant," 

where  a  temple  and  hundred  altars  glow  for  her,  and  breathe 
of  fresh  garlands;  hear  Dryden: 

HENHT,   AINEIDEA,   VOL.    I.  22 
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^^wlicre  garlands  ever  green  and  ever  fair 
with  vows  are  offered  and  with  solemn  prayer; 
a  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke, 
a  thousand  bleeding  heails  her  power  invoke." 

Once  more: 

.    .    .    ^'hoo  dicens  altaria  ad  ipsa  trementem 
traxit  et  in  multo  lapsantem  sanguine  nati, 
implicuitque  comam  laeva,  dextraque  coruscum 
extulit  ac  lateri  capulo  tonus  abdidit  ensem/' 

"so  saying  he  dragged  to  tlie  very  altar  him  trembling,  and 
slipping  in  liis  son's  copious  blood,  twisted  his  left  hand  in  his 
hair,  and  with  his  right  lifted  high  his  sparkling  sword  and 
plunged  it  into  his  side  up  to  the  hilt;"  hear  Dryden: 

.    .    .    *'with  that  he  dragged  the  trembling  sire, 
sliddering  through  clottered  blood  and  holy  mire 
(the  mingled  paste  his  murdered  son  had  made), 
hauled  from  beneath  the  \'iolated  shade, 
and  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victim  laid," 

a  passage  actually  quoted  by  Richardson  as  an  example  (pre- 
cious example!)  of  the  use  of  the  word  ''sjidder;''  and,  I 
venture  to  assure  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  style  of 
Dryden,  written  in  sober  sadness,  not  in  rivalry  of  Shakespeare's 
caricature  of  the  same  picture,  Hamlet y  2.   7 : 

.     .     .     "roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 
and  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 
with  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
old  grandsire  Piiam  seeks,"  &c. 

Sueli,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  scarcely  the  exception  of 
a  single  line,  is  Dry  den's  translation  of  the  Aeneid  — ''the  most 
noble  and  spirited  translation,"  says  Pope,  "which  I  know  in 
any  language'' — that  translation  whose  very  announcement,  we 
are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (see  his  Life  of  Dryden),  put 
all  lit(uary  England  into  a  ferment  of  expectation — that  trans- 
lation which,  Johnson  tells  us,  *' satisfied  Dryden's  friends,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  silenced  his  enemies'' — that  translation  which, 
up  to  the  present  day,  is  the  only  recognized  representative  at 
the  court  of  Englisch  Literature,  of  the  sweet,  modest,  elegant, 
and   generally   coiTect   muse  of  Virgil.     Blush,  England!     For 
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«ham€,  English  criticism!     English  poets,  what  or  where  are 
ve?* 

FoBTiA  CORPORA.  ''Corpora  mortuoram ;  confer  supra 
vers.  94,  msncK  corpora  poxto,"  Forbiger.  And  so  the  passage 
has  been  generally  understood,  viz.,  as  if  the  picture  were  that 
of  Simois  rolling  along  shields,  helmets,  and  corpses.  The 
epithet  portia  joined  with  corpora  should  have  prevented  this 
error,  which,  however,  it  has  so  little  prevented  that  we 
have  Voss  actually  translating  fortia  corpora  by  "tapfere 
Leichname,"  brave  corpses— yes,  0  student  of  Virgil,  brave 
corpses !  But  neither  here  nor  in  the  parallel  quoted  by  Forbiger 
is  corpora  corpses.  Corpora  is,  in  both  places,  corpora 
virum,  i.  e.,  viros,  the  men  themselves,  the  men  bodily — 
whether  living,  dead,  or  dying,  the  author  does  not  expressly 
state,  nor  does  the  reader  stop  to  inquire.  In  neither  passage 
is  the  distinction  made  between  the  living  and  the  dead ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Trojan  fleet,  the  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  ships  themselves  and  those  on  board  of  them 
(see  Comm.  on  "disiice  corpora  ponto,"  verse  74);  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Simois,  between  the  men's  arms  and  the  men  them- 
selves— the  brave  men  whom  Aeneas  saw  carried  off  bodily 
before   his  eyes  by  the  river  (whether  SimoLs   or  Xanthus,  no 


*  Postscript. — Since  the  above  observations  were  written,  I  met  with  a 
translation  of  some  portions  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  Aeneid, 
by  Wordsworth.  The  following  specimen,  taken  at  random  from  the  work, 
will  serve  to  show  that  modern  poets  have  failed  in  their  translations  of  Vii-gil 
no  less  than  ancient,  and  that  even  where  they  have  sncceeded  in  represen- 
ting the  meaning,  they  have  been  wholly  unable  to  clothe  that  meaning  in  a 
moderately  decent  or  becoming  garb  {Aen.  2. 324 :  "  Veiiit  summa  dies,"  &c.) : — 

.    .    .    '*  'Tis  oome,  the  final  hour ! 

th'  inevitable  close  of  Dardan  power 

hath  come!  we  have  been  Trojans;  Uiam  was, 

and  the  great  name  of  Troy ;  now  all  things  pass 

to  Argos.     So  wills  angry  Jupiter ; 

amid  a  burning  town  the  Grecians  domineer." 

These  rhymes  sufficiently  declare  the  anguish,  the  bloody  sweat,  of  the  most 
celebrated— I  may  say  the  only  celebrated  —  poet  possessed  by  England  since 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  which  ever  issued  from 
the  hand  of  man  which  is  thus— shall  I  say  trave^Btied?  or  shall  I  say 
degraded? 

22* 
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matter)  below  Troy.  This  is  the  picture  in  the  mind  of 
Aeneas — this  is  the  picture  our  author  wishes  to  place  before 
the  reader,  viz.,  the  picture  of  the  fighting  before  tlie  walls  of 
Troy,  and  of  the  deaths  of  Hector  and  Sarpedon,  and  the  brave 
men  who,  as  well  as  their  helmets  and  shields,  were  carried  off 
bodily  by  the  Simois  or  Xanthus — not  at  all  the  picture  of  the 
Simois  or  Xanthus  rolling  along  helmets,  and  shields,  and 
corpses.  Accordingly,  at  11.  257,  wo  have  the  identical  senti- 
ment expressed,  without  the  "corpora": 

•'quo8  Simois  premat  ille  \dros/"     .     .    . 

"viros"  corresponding  to  the  fortia  corpora  of  our  text;  and 
at  1.  122,  we  have  tlie  identical  distinction  between  the  arms 
and  equipments  of  the  men  and  the  men  themselves: 

"apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, 
arma  virum  tabulaeque  et  Troia  gaza  per  undas;" 

and,  not  to  insist  on  the  frequent  application  both  of  corpora 
and  corpus  to  living  bodies,  Hom.  //.  3,  23: 

looTt  Xtun'  f/(fQt}  ^ti'/itXto  tnt  atauitrt  xtuQGtCs, 
tvooiv  ry  kXu(^ov  xn*uop,  ij  uyoiov  «*;'«, 
jini'ttUiv'  ^io.ii  yno  rt  xutkaihti,  untQ  «v  nvrov 
at-iiopTict   Tn/t^s   Tt  xvpt^^',  ihi).i{int   r'  tct^rjot' 
w>   f/t(ot]  MtvkXito<;  u-IXt'iuvSoop  O^to^iSKt 

(where  actmaci  must  mean  a  living  body,  inasmuch  as  the 
livnig  Paris  could  not  be  compared  with  a  corpse).  Ovid,  Met. 
8.   555: 

"inultA  (juoque  hie  torrous  [Aohelous]  niWbus  do  monte  solutis, 
corpora  turbineo  iu  van  ilia  vortice  mersit."' 

Ovid,  Met  12,  604: 

"dixit  [Apollo]  et  ostendens  stenientem  Troia  feiTo 
corpora  Peliden,  arcus  [Paridis]  obvertit  in  ilium." 

Aeri.  2,  18: 

"hue  delecta  virum  sortiti  corpora  furtim 
includunt  caeco  lateri;" 
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11.  276: 

.    .    .    "qniim  ferro  oaelestia  corpora  demons 
appetii,  et  Veneris  violavi  volnere  dextram;" 

11.  665: 

.    .    .    "quot  humi  morientia  corpora  fondis?'* 

and  6.  57: 

'^Dardana  qui  Paridis  direxti  tela  man  usque 
corpus  in  Aeacidae." 

Sil.  10.  130  (ed.  Rup.): 

.    .    .    "nee  iam  per  vuluera  credit 
aut  per  tot  caedes  actum  satis,  iraque  anhelat 
ni  letho  det  cuneta  virum  iungatque  parenti 
corpora,  et  excidat  miseros  cum  stirpe  penates.'' 


Ovid,  Met.  14.   779: 


"ore  premunt  voces,  et  corpora  victa  sopore 
invadunt  portasque  petunt." 


Ovid,  Heroid.  3,  35: 


"quodque  supervacuum,  forma  praestante  puellae 
Lesbides,  eversa  corpora  capta  dome/' 


Ovid,  Ars  Amat,  2,  587: 


"vix  precibus,  Neptune  tuis,  captiva  resolvit 
corpora." 


Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  3,  L  111: 


"Iphias  ante  oculos  tibi  erat  pononda,  volenti 
corpus  in  accensos  mittere  forte  rogos." 

Ovid,  Amor.  2,  10.  27: 

"saepe  ego,  lascnvae  c^oiisumpto  tempore  nootis. 
utilis,  et  forti  corpore  mane  fui." 

We  have,  12.  328,  Turnus  actually  killing  fortia  corpora: 

"multa  virum  volitans  dat  fortia  corpora  letho.' 

That  such  is  the  sense  in  which  our  text  was  understood  both 
by  Silius  and  Claudian  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their  imita- 
tions— Sil.  3.  466: 
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^4amque  TricastiDis  intendit  finibus  agmen, 
iam  faciles  eainpos,  iam  rura  Yociintia  carpit 
turbidus  hie  truncis  saxis(|ue  Druentia  laetiun 
ductoris  vastavit  it^r:  namque  Alpibiis  ortus, 
avulsas  oroos,  et  adesi  fragmina  montiK 
cum  soDitu  volvens,  fertur  latrantibus  undis, 
ac  vada  translato  mutat  fallacia  cursu, 
noD  pediti  fidus.  patulis  non  puppibus  aequus: 
et  tiinc!,  inibro  recens  fuso,  coirei^ta  sub  annis 
(jorpora  multa  virum  spumanti  vertice  torquens, 
immersit  Amdo  laceris  deformia  membris;" 

Glaudian,  6  Con^,  Honor,  207  (ed.  Burm.): 

.     .     .     ^^multJHque  suomm 
diras  pavit  [Alaricns]  aves,  iDimica<|ae  corpora  volvens 
louioB  AthesiB  mutavit  sanguine  fluctos;" 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  corpora,  being  the  bodies  of 
soldiers  on  their  march,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  passages 
corpora,  being  bleeding  bodies,  must  be  the  bodies  of  living 
men,  men  bodily. 
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TAUA    lACTANTI    STRIDENS    AQUU.ONE   PROCELLA 

VELUM    ADVERSA   PERIT   FLUCTUSQUE   AD    SmERA    TOLUT 

FRAKCrUNTUR   REMI    TUM   PRORA    AVERTIT    ET   UNDIS 

DAT   LATUS    INSEQUITUR   CUMULO    PRAERUPTUS    AQUAE   MONS 

HI    8UMM0   IN    FLUCTU   PENDENT   HIS    UNDA   DEHISCENS 

TERRAM   INTER    FLUCTUS    APERIT   FURIT    AESTUS    ARENIS 


VAR.  LECT. 

PHORAM  I   Rom.  (PRORAMAVERTIT),   Med.  Ill  Lad.;  Wagner  {Leet. 

Virgily  suppl.  ad  Philol.  1860;  also  ed.  1861). 
PBOBA  III  Venice,   1470;  Aldus  (1514);  Pierius;  P.   Manut;  La  Cerda; 

D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671):  Philippe;  Heyne;  Branck;  Wakef.; 
'  Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1846,  1848);  Ribb. 

0  Fr.  Pal.y  Ver.,  St.  OaU. 


A  list  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Rem: 

106(a).  STRIDENS   AQUILONE   PROCELLA. 

106  (6).  PROCELLA. 

107.  VELUM    ADVERSA    FERIT. 

108(a).  FRANGUNTUR   REMI. 

108(6).  PRORA   AVERTIT   ET   UNDIS   DAT   LATUS. 

109(a).  DAT   LATUS. 

109(6).  INSEQUITUR. 

109(c).  CUMULO. 

109(d).  INSEQUITUR    CUMULO    PRAERUPTUS    AQUAE   MONS. 

109  (e).  PRAERUPTUS. 

110(a).  HI  .  .  .  HIS. 

110(6).  HI    SUMMO    IN    FLUCTU    PENDENT. 


This  passage  has  been  very  variously  interpreted  by  commen- 
tators and  translators — sotne,  with  Heyne,  understanding  the 
whole  passage  as  far  as  arenis  to  be  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  PROCELLA  on  the  ship  of  Aeneas  alone,  the  cumulo 
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PRAERUPTus  AQUAE  MONS  being  a  very  great  wave  which  raises 
that  ship  so  unequally  that  those  who  are  in  one  part  of  it  are 
elevated  to  the  top  of  the  wave,  while  those  in  another  part  of 
it  are  equally  depressed  (^^Hi,  alii  ex  iis  qui  in  navi  sunt,  t.  e, 
in  prora  aut  in  transtris  dextris,  pendent  summo  in  fluctu; 
alii,  qui  sinistris,  aut  in  puppi,  sunt,  merguntur  mari"};  and 
others,  ex.  gr,  Wunderlich  and  Wagner  (still  agreeing  so 
far  with  Heyne  as  to  connect  insequitur  cumulo  prajkuptus 
AQUAE  MONS  with  tho  ship  of  Aeneas),  understanding  the 
account  of  Aeneas's  ship  to  terminate  with  the  last  of  these 
words,  and  a  new  account,  viz.,  an  account  of  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet  generally,  to  begin  with  the  word  hi:  both  sets  of 
commentators — Heyne  and  his  party,  no  less  than  Wunderlich 
and  Wagner  and  their  party — agreeing,  of  course,  to  intimate 
the  connexion  of  the  clause  insequitur  cumulo  PRAjaiuPTus  aquae 
MONS  with  what  precedes,  and  its  separation  from  what  follows, 
by  a  semicolon  placed  before  it  and  a  period  placed  after  it. 
Both  views  are,  as  I  think,  erroneous,  and  Heyne's  the  most 
erroneous  of  the  two.  The  account  of  Aeneas's  ship  ter- 
minates with  DAT  LATus,  and  there  tho  period  should  be 
placed.  The  new  account,  viz.,  the  account  of  what  happened 
to  tho  whole  fleet  (Aeneas's  ship  inclusive),  begins  with  inse- 
quitur: at  the  end  of  the  clause  beginning  with  which  word, 
viz.,  at  MONS,  a  stop  no  longer  than  a  semicolon  should  be 
placed,  the  clause  beginning  with  that  word  being  the  premiss 
on  which  the  account  contained  in  the  two  following  lines,  of 
what  happened  to  the  general  fleet,  is  built.  The  reference  in 
tlie  word  inseqiituk  (in-skquituu,  i.  e.  foUotcs  an,  comes  an 
?tcxf)  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  immediately  preceding  dat  latus, 
hut  to  the  whole  preceding  sentence,  or  more  properly  to  the 
main  gist  and  basis  of  that  sentence  pkocella  velum  adversa 
FERiT,  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  as  far  as  latus 
is  merely  the  superstructure,  the  enumeration  of  the  several 
consequences  of  the  stroke  on  the  sail. 
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106  (a). 

STRTOENS    AQUILONE   PROCELLA 


A  sqtmll  whistling  tvith  Aquilo  {i,  e.  a  squall  made  to  whisde  by 

Aquilo,  =  a  whistling  squall  of  Aquilo)  strikes  the  sail  aback — 

AQUILONE    being    the    causal    ablative   of  grammarians,   or   the 

cause  of  the  whistling  (sTRmENs)  of  the  squall;  exactly  as  Ibis, 

203: 

.    .     .     ^^cum  tristis  hyems  Aquilonis  inhomiit  alis,'' 

where  ''Aquilonis  alis''  is  the  causal  ablative,  or  cause  of  the 
bristling  of  the  "hyems."  In  both  places,  as  well  as  Ovid, 
Ep,  11,  13: 

*^ille  [Aeolus]  Noto  Zephyroque  et  Sithonio  Aqoiloni 
imperat,  et  peDnis,  Eure  proterve,  tuis," 

the  Aquilo  spoken  of  is  the  wind-god  Aquilo  in  person.  Com- 
pare, on  the  one  hand,  the  Homeric  original,  Od,  12.  407: 

«*!//«  yaQ  tjXd^f 

xtxXrjyMg  XftfVQog  lAfyaXi]  ai*v  XiuXani  ^iwf* 

(where  Zecpvqo^  is  plainly  the  wind-god  Zephyrus  in  person, 
raging  with  a  lailaiff,  or  squall,  as  in  our  text  aquiloxe  is  the 
wind-god  Aquilo  in  person,  who  makes  a  proceij^  or  squall 
whistle),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Silian  imitation,  9.  513: 

**ip8e,  caput  fiavum  caligine  conditiis  atra, 
Vultumus,  moltaque  comani  perfusus  arena, 
nunc  versos  agit  a  tergo  stridentibus  alls, 
nunc,  mediani  in  frontem  veniens  clainante  procella, 
obvius  arma  quatit,  patuloque  insibilat  ore" 

(where  the  wind-god  Yulturnus  at  one  time  drives  the  soldiers 
before  him  with  his  whistling  or  whirring  wings  ("stridentibus 
alis''),  and  at  another  time  meets  them  in  the  face,  as  the  wind- 
god  Aquilo  in  our  text  meets  Aeneas,  with  a  bawling  squall 
("clamante  procella")  and  wide-open  mouth  ("patulo  ore")). 
The  aquilo  of  our  text  is  thus  the  wind-god  Aquilo  in  person, 
exactly  as,  verse  112,  ''Notus;"  verse  114,  "Eurus;"  and,  verse 
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135,  "Eunis"  and  "Zephyrus,"  are  respectively  the  wind-go< 
Notus,  Eiirus,  and  Zephyrus  in  person :  and  as,  Apollon.  Rhod. 
lOQoe  de  '/.I'laa  xexAij/cjv:  7cvoir^oi,  t.  e,  the  wind  in  person. 

The  conimentatoi-s  have  not  sufficiently  clearly  perceived — • 
if  they  have  themselves  sufficiently  clearly  j>erceived,  have  n 
sufficiently  clearly  explained  to  their  readers — that  it  is  tl 
wind-god  Aquilo  in  person,  not  merely  the  physical  bla 
Aquilo,  which  is  spoken  of  in  our  text.  "Aql'ilone,  ab  aqii 
lone,"  Servius.  "Ab  Aquilone  incitata,  immissa;  plus  ante 
est  in  STRmENS.  Magna  igitur  venti  vis  a  septentrione  veniei 
ferit  velum  et  lacerat,"  Heyne.  "Aquilone,  'ab  aquilone 
Servius;  but  it  seems  better  to  render  stridens  aquilon 
howling  with  the  north  wind,"  Conington.  Neither,  perhap 
has  our  author  himself,  any  more  than  Claudian,  in  Rufin. 
241: 

.    .    .    ^*iion  ilium  Sinus  ardeDS, 
brumave  Rhipaeo  sthdens  Aquilone  retardat," 

quite  sufficiently  distinguished  between  person  and  thii 
answering  to  the  same  name.  With  a  little  care  it  can  inde< 
be  made  out  which  is  meant,  but  no  care  at  all  should  1 
necessary,  b't  us  not,  however,  conplain;  we  are  much  bett< 
off  here,  where  we  are  only  not  in  the  actual  presence  of  a 
untloubtedly  personal  Eurus,  and  an  undoubtedly  person 
Zephyius  ("Eurum  ad  se  Zephynimque  vocat"),  than  we  ai 
at  5.  2.: 

.     .     .     **fluctusque  atros  aquilone  secabat;" 

or  than  we  are  at  Ovid,  Trist  1.  11,  19: 

.    .    .    "contenti  stridunt  aquilone  nidentes;" 

in  both  which  places— to  judge  ly  the  analogy  of  our  text, 
is  the  wind-god  which  is  meant;  to  judge  l)y  the  analogy 
Ovid,  Ep,  IL  139: 

''cor])us,  ut  inipulsae  segetes  Aquilonibus  hon*et.," 

it  is  only  the  wind.  Add  to  all  which— and  in  further  excui 
of  the  ambiguity  not  only  of  our  text,  but  of  the  won 
Aquilo,  Boreas,  Notus,  Eurus,  Auster,  Vulciinus,  Neptunu 
Ceres,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  Apollo,  Musa,  and  suchlike  won 
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generally — the  confusion  almost  necessarily  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet  between  the  physical  instrument  and  the  deity  by 
^hom  the  physical  instrument  is  wielded:  a  confusion  not  yet 
quite  got  rid  of  even  in  our  own  most  enlightened  times. 

Lucan's  imitation,  without,  however,  a  god  present  in  person, 
is  full  of  life  and  spirit,  5.  593: 

.    .    .    ^^Don  plura  locuto  [Caesari] 
avulsit  laoeros,  percussa  puppe,  rudentes 
turbo  rapax,  fragilemqiie  super  volitantia  malum 
vela  tulit;  soouit  victis  compagibus  alnus." 

Stridens.  With  what  propriety  stride  re  is  used  of  Aquilo 
appears  from  Cicero's  quotation,  Tu^c,  Quaest.  1,  p.  126  (ed. 
Lamb.):  "Horrifer  Aquilonis  stridor  gelidas  molitur  nives." 


106  (fe). 

PROCBLLA 


W<»f  the  storm  which  has  been  blowing  all  this  while,  bin  a 
sudden  exacerbation,  blast,  gust,  or  squall  (see  Comm.  on 
"creberque  procellis,"  verse  89)  occurring  in  the  midst  of  it, 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  ship's  course,  and  therefore  said 

to  be  ADVSRSA. 


107. 

VELUM  ADVERSA  FERTT 


Strikes  the  sail  in  front — in  nautical  language,  aback  (Fr.  "La 
voile  est  coiff6e"). 
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108  (a). 

FRANGUNTUR    REMI 


The  oars  are  broken  bv  the  sudden  shock,  which  is  so  violent 
as  not  only  to  stop  but  throw  back  the  vessel  (see  below). 


108  (b). 

PROHA    AVERTIT    KT    UNDIS 
DAT    LATUS 


The  prow,  which  should  meet  the  billow  in  order  that  the 
vessel  might  ride  safely  over  it,  turns  from  it,  avertit.  But 
what  ciiuses  the  prow,  so  to  turn?  Not  the  force  of  tlie  water 
operating  directly  either  on  it  or  on  tlie  helm,  but  the  force  of 
the  i'R0(  w.LA  which  hiis  just  struck  the  sail.  This  force  can 
never  be  so  directlv  and  mathematicallv  adversa  as  not  to  be 
a  little  more  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  than  the  other,  and  this 
oblique  force  operates,  of  course,  not  equally  and  at  one  instant 
all  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vessefs  side,  but  first,  and 
with  most  violence,  on  that  end  of  the  side  which  is  nearest  to 
it;  and  the  consequence  of  this  application  of  the  greater  force 
to  one  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  is  the  turning  round 
of  the  vessel  on  its  centre  of  gravity  -the  turning  round  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessel  from  th(»  wind  and  sea  (tum  prora  avertit, 
Fr,  le  vaisseau  abatte),  and  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  the 
side  of  the  vessel  fo  the  wind  and  sea  (et  ixdls  dat  lati's). 
Compare  Senec.  HippoL  1072: 

''at  ille  [Hipi)olytiisJ  qualis  turbido  rector  niari 
ratem  retentat,  ne  det  obiiquuin  latiis. 
et  arte  fluctus  lallit,  baud  aliter  citos 
currus  gubemat." 
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In     this  position   not  only  is  the  prow  turaed  away  from  the 
wind  and  sea,  and  the  vessel's  side  turned  towards  the  sea,  but 
tJie    same  side  is  raised  up  out  of  the  water  so  as  sometimes  to 
ex:p>ose  the  keel  (or  even  capsize  the  vessel),  while  the  opposite 
sido  is  depressed,   or  over   the   gunwale   in   the  water.     This 
seoond  effect  (viz.,  that  of  falling  on  the  side)  is,  like  the  former, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  wind   on  the  sails  and  mast, 
tho   sails  and  mast  giving  way  to  the  force  of  the  wind  where 
tb^y  are  free,   viz.,   at  the  tops,   and  resisting  the  force  where 
tliey  are  fixed  by  the  ship's  hull  below ;  the  result,  of  course,  is, 
^^at  the  tops  of  the  sails  and  mast  are  borne  down  towards  the 
Water — sometimes  so  low  as  to  touch  the  water,  to  wet^  as  the 
sailor  says — and  the  ship's  hull  is  thrown  on  its  leeward  side, 
>ivhile  its  windward   side  rises   to   an  equal   height  out  of  the 
^ater; — the  position  which,  I  presume,  Servius  intended  to  in- 
dicate by  his  "inclinatur,"  a  comment  so  brief  and  obscure  as 
scarce  less  to  require  illustration  than  the  brief  and  dark  words 
which  it  professes  to  illustrate.    The  sail  or  vessel  thus  suddenly 
struck  by  the  wind  in  front  is  said  by   the  English   sailor  "to 
be  taken  aback;"  by  the  French,  "coiffer,"  or  "faire  chapel;" 
by  the  German,  "eine  Eule  fangen,"  and  the  vessel  so  turning 
round,  and  presenting  its  side  to  the  oncoming  billows  is  said 
in  French  "abattre."     But   the  action  of  the  squall  (procella) 
w^hich  has  thrown  the  ship  into  this  position,  an  its  beam  ends, 
as  it  is  said,  has  not  been  on  the  ship  alone;   it  has  been  on 
the  sea  also,  which  it  has  raised  at  the  same  moment  into  great 
billows,   FLUCTUSQUE  AD  siDERA   TOLLiT.     We  liavc  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,   the  ship,  which   has  turned  away  its  head,  and 
is  lying  on  its  side  (not  the  side  which  it  has  given  to  the  sea, 
DAT  LATus,  but  thc  opposito  sidc),  powerless,  and  without  way; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  sea  thrown  into  billows  as 
high  as  the  stars,  or,  as  we  say,  running  mountains  high.  While 
matters  are  in    this  position — the  sea  running  mountains  high, 
and  Aeneas's   ship   lying   on   its  side  ('^tomb6   sur  le  c6t6"), 
with  its  head  turned  away — insequitur  cumulo  praeruptus  aquae 
MONS;   an  immense  sweU,   as  high  and  steep  as  a  mountain, 
not,  with  Voss  and  Caro — 
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(.     .    .    ^^und  es  Rturzt  das  gebrochene  Wassergebirg'  ein;*' 

.    .    .    ^^e  d'  acqua  un  monte  intanto 
veDDe  come  dal  cielo  a  cader  giu'') 

breaks  mi  Aeneas' s  ship  |for  (a),  the  words  are  simply  foUows-on 
in  a  heap,  without  one  word  either  of  breaking  or  of  Aeneas's 
ship;  (fc),  such  a  swell  falling  on  the  ship  while  it  lay  in  such 
position  could  hardly  not  have  sunk  it;  and  (c),  the  poet  was 
little  likely  here  so  vaguely  to  anticipate  that  shipping  of  a  sea 
which  he  was  so  clearly  and  in  so  very  difTerent  colours  to 
place  before  the  reader's  eyes  only  eight  lines  further  on|  bni 
simply  cmnes  on,  and  (the  narration  passing  from  the  special 
ship  of  Aeneas  to  the  whole  fleet,  Aeneas's  ship  inclusive)  raises 
up  some  of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  seem  to  hang  on  its  top 
(ffl  suMMO  IN  FLUCTU  pexdent)  ,  whilo  the  deep  trough  formed 
by  the  elevation  of  so  much  water  into  one  cumulus  shows 
the  bottom  to  others  (his  unda  dehiscens  terram  inter  fluctus 
aperit). 

Here,  as  usual  (I  wish  I  could  say,  as  always),  Virgil  appears 
in  the  most  favourable  contrast  to  Silius;  the  picture  presented 
by  the  former — viz.,  that  of  the  squall  violently  striking  the 
sail  aback,  and  raising  an  immense  swelling  billow,  in  the  midst 
of  Aeneas's  exclamation  of  distress — being  as  modest.,  and  judi- 
cious, and  agreeable  to  the  feeling  of  the  spectator  present  in 
thought,  as  the  picture  presented  by  Silius — viz.,  that  of  the 
scjuall  dashing  an  immense  mountain  billow  in  the  very  face  of 
Hannibal  — is  extravagant  and  disagreeable,  and  (inasmuch  as 
followed  by  no  consequence,  such  as  Hannibars  being  thrown 
down  half-drowned,  or  earned  overboard}  outrageous  to  common 
sense,  Sil.  17.  255: 

^*ecce,  intorta  Nolo,  veniensque  a  rupe  procella 
antennae  immugit,  stridorque  immite  rudentum 
sibilat,  ae  similem  monti,  nigrante  profundo, 
duetoris  frangit  super  ora  tromentia  fluctuni." 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  two  pictures  are  the  same— Silius's  a 
copy  of  Virgil's.  That  they  are  not,  but  Silius's  an  improvement, 
as  Silius  thought,  on  Virgil's,  is  bhown  by  the  exact  copy  of  Vir- 
gil's  presented  by  Silius,  17.  246  (quoted  below);  where  Viqrii'i 
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ncs'EQUiTUR  cuMULO  PRAERUFTus  AQUAE  MONS  is  represented  faith- 
fully and  to  the  most  minute  particular  by  "Insequitur  Boreas 
sat>lime  ferens  abruptum  ponti  latus;"  and  where  there  is  no 
breaking  of  the  "ponti  latus"  on  the  ship,  still  less  on  the  face 
of    a  speaker,  as  there  is  none  in  VirgiFs. 

AvERTiT,  intransitive;  as  "avertens,"  1.  406. 


109  (a). 

DAT     LATUS 


&ives  the  side,  presents  the  side,  exposes  the  side  to  the  on- 
coming waves  (uNDis);  exactly  as  a  horse,  forced  to  approach 
some  appalling  object,  suddenly  turns  away  his  head  and  pre- 
sents his  side  to  it,  Coripp.  Johann.  5.  753: 

"est  locus  in  mediis  longe  praeniptus  arenis 
fliuninis  in  morem,  pelagi  quern  margine  fluctus 
alluit,  atqiie  undis  agros  concludit  amaris, 
egrediens;  quibus  alga  locis  limusque  relabens 
atque  altum  tremulo  nutrit  sub  gurgite  coenum. 
hue  ubi  pervenit,  nigras  equus  homiit  algas, 
et  pavidus  post  terga  redit.    tunc  naribus  afflans 
erexit  geminas  (signum  formidinis)  aures, 
datque  latus,  fiiniatque  ferox,  oculosque  retorquet 
prospiciens,  nee  dirum  audet  tentare  periclum." 

The  expression  has  been  wholly  misunderstood  by  the  commen- 
tators, who  take  the  side  which  is  spoken  of,  the  side  which  is 
"datum  undis,"  to  be  the  leeward  side,  or  the  side  which  by 
the  turning  round  of  the  vessel  is  thrown  down  into  the  water; 
Jal,  Virg,  Nmit,  §  4,  note  m  :  "  Undis  dat  latus  veut  dire  bien 
clairement  que  le  vaisseau  immerge  le  c6t6  sur  lequel  il  tombe." 
It  is  the  very  contrary;  it  is  the  windward  side  which  is 
thrown  up  out  of  the  water,  the  side  which  by  the  turning 
round  of  the  vessel  has  been  thrown  into  the  position  previously 
occupied  by  the  prow,   and   which  now   meets  both  wind  and 

waves 

(''excussi  maDibus  remi^  conversaque  frontem 

puppis  in  obliquum  resonos  latere  exoipit  ictus," 
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says  Val.  Flacc.  1.  618,  in  his  account  of  a  vessel  thrown  into 
the  same  position  by  a  similar  sudden  blast),  and,  being  incap- 
able of  onward  motion  against  them,  is  raised  up  by  their  force 
out  of  tlie  water,  so  that  the  vessel  lies  with  its  leeward  side 
down  in  the  water,  and  is  in  immediate  danger  of  being  cap- 
sized. Happily  it  is  not  capsized.  The  prabruptus  aquae 
MONS,  raised  by  the  blast  which  has  thrown  the  vessel  into  this 
perilous  position,  passes  not  over  it,  but  under  it;  and,  the 
narration  suddenly  passing  from  the  single  vessel  to  fhe  fleet — 

HI    SCMMO   IN   FLUCTU   PKNDENT;   IUS    UNDA    DKHISCKNS 
TKRRAM   INTKR   FLUCTUS    APKRIT. 

Compare  Apollon.  Rhod.  2.  169: 

fvO-fc  fifv  riXir^uT(a  fvtckr/xu>v  ovQfi  xv/nn 
uutffQfTtu  n()07itti)oid-iv  tnu'taaovTi  (oixoi, 
(Ufv  V7it{}  vt(fib)v  riioun'ov  ovS(  xf  (f'turji; 
(ffv^fOxf-ai  xaxov  oitop,  fnfi  ixttku  utaaod-i  vr\Oi; 
XafiQov  intx{>tfJHiTtUf  xafhaniQ  vtqOi;.  nAA«  to  y    f^iTirj^ 
OTOQwrai,  kv  x*  (G&Xoio  xvfifQV7}T¥iQog  tntiVQt^. 
Tcu  x«t   Tiifvo*;  oi^f  Stcrjuoavvrjoi  vtovro, 
((oxrjd^ti^  ^tv,\uTUQ  7t((fo^rjuivoi'  tjjjuti  (f*  ukXu) 
KVTintQr\v  ytti>7j  Bid^vviSc  nfiofiax    uvijil/icv 

((Lat.  transl.:  "at  ille  tamen  sternitur  si  modo  peritum  guber- 
natorem  offenderit")  where  we  have  the  similar  mountain  wave, 
the  similar  pkaeruptus  aquaj:  moxs,  riXiiiaico  evaXiyyuov  ovqci 
'A,vfia,  threatening  to  fall  on  the  ship  of  Jason,  but  not  falling 
on  it,  and  the  ship  riding  over  it  in  triumph,  hi  summo  in 
FLUCTU  pendent: 

TO)  x(u   Tiifvo^'  oiSt  Suri^oavviiatr  I'iovTo, 

The  expression  is  taken  from  the  palaestra,  and  in  whatever 
form — whether  that  of  dare  latus,  or  praebere  lat  us,  or 
ostendere  latus,  or  ostentare  latus,  and  wlieUier  (as 
in  our  text,  and  Senec.  IlippoL  1072: 

"at  ille,  qualis  turbido  rector  mari 
ratein  retentat,  ne  det  obliquum  latus, 
et  aite  fluctus  fallit;  haud  alitor  citos 
currus  gubemat;'' 
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and  the  passage  just  now  quoted  from  Corippus:  "est  locus  in 
mediis,  Ac.,")  literal,  or  (as  Tibull.  1.  4.  46: 

^^saepe  dabis  nudum,  vincat  ut  ille,  latus/' 

and  Flor.  3.  5:  "nudumque  imperii  latus  ostentabant  procul 
Marius,  Sylla,  Sertorius")  metaphorical — always  signifies:  to 
expose  a  weak  part,  a  part  not  possessed  of  means  of  defence. 
Dare  latus,  to  expose  the  side,  exactly  as  in  Italian,  dar 
c arena,  to  expose  the  keel;  Pantero-Pantira :  "Dar  carena  6 
far  piegare  il  vascello  tanto  da  un  lato,  che  gli  si  scopra  la 
carena"  The  precise  expression  dare  latus  is  preserved  in 
the  Portuguese  "dar  lado,"=iV.  "donner  le  c6t6."  To  under- 
stand dare  latus  as  it  has  been  understood  by  Jal  and  the 
commentatOTB  is  to  confound  the  technical  term  for  the  expo- 
sure of  the  windward  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  brunt  of  the  waves, 
with  abire  in  latus — the  technical  term  for  the  necessarily 
simultaneous  and  equal  depression  of  the  opposite  or  leeward 
side  into  the  water;  Sen.  Nat.  Qitaest.  6.  6:  "sicut  in  vavigiis 
quoque  evenit,  nt,  si  inclinata  sunt,  et  abiere  in  latus,  aquam 
sorbeant."  With  which  compare  "Memoir  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,"  p.  8  (Poetical  Works  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats ; 
Paris,  1829):  "It  was  in  the  centre  of  this  bay  [bay  of  Spezzia], 
about  four  or  five  miles  at  sea,  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  fathoms  of 
water,  with  a  light  breeze,  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  that  the  boat 
(rf  our  friends  [P.  B.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams,  formerly  of  the 
8th  Dragoons]  was  suddenly  taken  clap  aback  by  a  very  violent 
squall  [sTRmENS  AQunx)N£  PROCELLA  VELUM  AD  VERSA  ferit];  and 
it  is  supposed  tbat,  in  attempting  to  bear  up  under  such  a 
press  of  canvas— all  the  sheets  fast,  the  hands  unprepared,  and 
only  three  persons  on  board — the  boat  filled  to  leeward  ["abibat 
in  latus  "],  and,  having  two  tons  of  ballast,  and  not  being  decked, 
went  down  on  the  instant,  not  giving  them  a  moment  to  prepare 
themselves  by  even  taking  off  their  boots  or  seizing  an  oar. 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  only  one  who  could  swim,  and  he  but 
indifferentlv." 
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109  {b). 
ixsEQurruR 


In-sequitur,  folloivs  miy  comes  on,  i.  e.  comes  on  immediately 
after  the  procella;  succeeds  to  the  procella,  as  the  immediate 
consequence  of  tlie  proceixa  already  described  as  having  raised 
the  waves  to  the  stars.     Compare  verses  86—91: 

.     .     .    "venti,  velut  agmine  facto, 

qua  data  porta,  ruont,  et  terras  turbine  perflant. 

incnbuere  mari,  totumque  a  sedibus  imis 

una  Eorusque  Notusque  ruunt  creberque  procellis 

Africus,  et  yastos  volvuDt  ad  litora  fluctus. 

insequitur  clamorque  virum  stridorque  rudentum;** 

where  "insequitur"  is  in  like  manner  connected  with  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  winds,  and  their  rolling  of  vast  billows  to  the 
shore — "venti  .  .  .  ruunt  .  .  .  et  vastos  volvunt  ad  litora  fluctus; 
insequitur,"  &c.  In  our  text,  procella  velum  fertt,  fluctusque 
AD  siDERA  TOLLiT  .  .  .  INSEQUITUR.  Could  words  be  morc  parallel? 
Compare  aliio  4.  160: 

^^interea  magno  misceri  murmure  caelum 
incipit:  insequitur  commixta  grandine  nimbus" 

|first  there  is  a  great  rumbling  in  the  sky,  and  then  comes  on 
("insequitur")  the  showerj;  and  especially  Sil.  17.  246: 

"primus,  se  attollens  Nasamonum  sedibus,  Auster 
nudavit  Syrtim  correpta  nubilus  unda. 
insequitur  sublime  ferens  uigrantibus  alis 
abruptum  Boreas  ponti  latus,"     .     .     . 

where  the  selfsame  word  ''insequitur''  is  used  to  expi-ess  the 
selfsame  thought,  viz.,  the  coming-on  or  succession  of  the  swell, 
or  great  sea,  or  mountain  wave,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
and  suddenness  of  the  blast. 
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109  (c). 

CUMULO 


A  heap,  pile,  swell,  or  accumulated  mass  of  tvater  (Lucan.  9. 

798: 

"spumeus  accenso  Don  sic  exundat  aheno 
undarum  cumulus;  nee  tantos  carbasa  Coro 
curvavere  sinus," 

the  heap  of  water;   the  swollen,   upraised,  heaped-up  water): 

water  gathered  by  the  wind  out  of  one  place  and  heaped  up 

into   another;    a   wave    higher    and    greater    than   ordinary — 

Lucan.  5.  643: 

^^nam  pelagos,  qua  parte  sedet,  non  celat  arenas, 
exhaustum  in  cumulos,  omnisque  in  fluctibus  unda  est,'* 

where  the  "cumulos'*  in  the  former  part  of  the  line  is  explained 
by  and  identical  with  the  "fluctibus"  in  the  latter. 


109  (d), 

INSEQUrrUR   CUMTJIX)   PRAEBUPTUS    AQUAE   MONS 


IVot,  with  Heyne,  cumulo  pbaeruptus,  for  I  find  no  instance 
anywhere  of  an  ablative  joined  with  praeruptus;  but^  with 
Wunderlich,  insequitur  cumulo,  the  junction  of  an  ablative  with 
insequor  being  of  common  occurrence: — Ovid,  Met  11.  468: 
"insequitur  lumine";  Aen.  8.  146:  "bello  insequitur";  Aen.  2. 
529:  "infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus  insequitur";  Ovid,  Met  13.  568: 
"morsibus  insequitur";  Aen.  9.  275: 

^^mea  quern  spatiis  propioribus  aetas 
insequitur;" 

23* 
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and  especially  4.  160:  '^insequitur  commixta  grandine  nimbus," 
a  shower  comes  on  ivith  mingled  liailj  i.  e.  a  shower  of  mingled 
hail  (hail  mixed  with  rain)  comes  on — ''commixta  grandine" 
not  being  a  distinct  thing  from  the  "nimbus,"  but  the  material 
of  which  the  "nimbus"  consists,  just  as  in  our  text  cumulo  is 
not  a  distinct  thing  from  the  aquae  mons,  but  the  aquae  mons 
itself,  the  thing  of  which  the  aquae  moxs  consists,  viz.,  a  swell 
or  accumulation  of  the  sea  water,  gathered  from  either  side  and 
heaped  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  mountain:  compare  Sil.  1.  373: 

^'surgebat  cumulo  certatim  prorutus  agger/' 

where  the  cumulus  is  not  a  different  thing  from  the  agger, 
but  the  agger  itself  in  another  form. 


109  {e). 

PRAERUPTUS 


"In  altura  elevatus,"  Servius.  No;  fraeruptts  does  not  sig- 
nify high,  but  tlie  manner  or  kind  of  height,  viz.,  that  the 
height  was  not  a  gradual  height  or  slope,  but  an  abrupt,  per- 
pendicular precipitous  height — lit.  broken  off  in  front:  Plin. 
N,  H.  34.  15:  "mons  praerupte  altus"  ("mons  praealtus,"  ed. 
Sillig);  Suet.  Tiber,  40:  '* Insula  .  .  .  septa  undique  praeruptis 
imraensae  altitudinis  rupibus"  (in  both  which  examples  the 
height  is  expressed  by  alt  us,  the  kind  of  height,  viz.,  that 
it  was  precipitous,  by  praeruptus);  Tacitus,  Hist.  2.  41: 
"Praeruptis  utrinque  fossis,  via  quieto  quoque  agmini  angusta," 
a  narroiv  road  between  precipitous  ditches.  Accordin^y,  in 
our  text  the  height  and  size  of  the  swell  is  expressed  by  mons, 
tlie  shape  of  the  swell  towards  Aeneas's  ship  by  praebuptus. 
The  mountain  of  water  presented  a  perpendicular  face  ("latus," 
Sil.  17.  248: 


"insequitur  sublime  ferens  nigrantibus  alia 
abruptum  Boreas  pODti  latus*' 
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towards  or  in  the  direction  of  Aeneas's  ship  (Apoll.  Bhod.  2. 

580: 

xmt  otfUJOf  anQOifitTtog  ttvfdv  f*fya  xvfia  naQOi^v 
xvQTov,  tenoTfiTiyi  axonirj  laov     ot  cT'  eaidovtfg 
rifAvaav  Xo^oiai  xn^r^aatv.     uauTo  yuQ  qu 
vrjog  VTifQ  JKtatjg  xaifTtakufPov  itfKfixalvilniv. 
aXXtt  (iiiv  etp&rj  Tl<pvt;  vn    (iQeaifi  ^aQV&ovauv 
ftyXaXaau^"     to  &i  noXkov  vno  iQomv  €^txvXia&¥j, 
(X  d'  €WTriv  TiQVjuviid-tv  avHQvat  TrjXo&i  yqa 
TifTQaatv'     viftov  dt  /utTu^Qoviri  n((pogriTo). 

The  PRAERDPTus  AQUAE  MONs  of  Virgil  is  thus  the  "mons  pen- 
dentis  aquae"  of  Prudentius,  Ps^ychom,  650,  inasmuch  as  what 
is  praeruptus  (perpendicular)  seems  to  hang,  to  be  likely  to 
fall  down  or  over: 

^^non  aliter  cecinit  respectans  victor  hiantem 
Israel  rabiem  ponti  post  terga  minacis, 
cum  iam  progrediens  caloaret  litora  sicco 
ulteriora  pede,  stridensque  per  eztima  calois 
mons  rueret  pendentis  aquae,  nigrosqae  relapso 
gorgite  Nilicolas  fondo  deprenderet  imo, 
ac  reflaente  sinu  iam  redderet  unda  aatatom 
pisdbns,  et  xiiidas  praecepe  operiret  arenas." 


no  {a\ 

HI    .    .    .    HIS 


"Alii  ex  iis  qui  in  navi  sunt,  v.  c.  in  prora  aut  in  transtris 
dextris,  pendent  summo  in  fluctu;  aUi,  qui  sinistris,  aut  in  puppi 
sunt,  merguntur  mari:  nisi  placet  v.  106  [110]  seiungere  a  supe- 
rioribus,  et  de  aliis  navibus  accipere,"  Heyne.  Heyne  should  not 
have  doubted,  still  less  have  preferred,  the  former  interpretation 
to  the  latter.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  vessel  to  have  been 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  steep 
mountain  of  water?  for  those  at  one  end  or  one  side  of  the  vessel 
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to  have  been  mounted  on  the  crest  of  the  water,  while  those 
at  the  other  end  or  other  side  of  the  vessel  were  in  danger  of 
touching  the  ground?    No,  no;  hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  ms 

TJNDA  DEHISCENS  TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  ATERIT   doCS   UOt   SO  entirely 

contradict  and  give  the  lie  to  insequitur  cumulo  praeruptus 
AQUAE  MONS.  Hi  are  those  in  one  ship,  or  in  several  ships,  on 
the  top  of  the  billow;  ms,  those  who  are  in  another  ship,  or 
other  ships,  in  the  yawning  trough  of  the  sea,  and  so  Donatus: 
"Fluctibus  vario  motu  venientibus,  aut  erigebantur  naves  aliae 
per  tumorem  maris,  et  in  sublime  ferebantur,  aut  usque  ad 
imum  deprimebantur  aliae,  cum  vi  undae  subsiderent"  Compare 
Silius's  very  manifest  imitation,  17.  269: 

^^talia  dum  moeret,  diversis  flatibus  acta 
in  geminum  ruit  unda  latus,  puppiinque  sub  atris 
aequoris  aggeribus  tenuit,  ceu  turbine  mei'sain. 
mox,  nigiis  altae  [ctUe,  Heins.,  Barth.]  pulsa  exundantis  arenao 
Yorticibus,  ratis  aethereas  remeavit  ad  auras, 
et  fluctus  supra,  vento  librante,  pependit. 
at  geminas  Notus  in  scopuios  atque  horrida  saxa 
dura  sorte  rapit  (iniserandum  et  triste!)  biremes. 
increpuere  ictu  prorae.  turn  murice  acuto 
dissiliens  sonuit,  nipta  compage,  carina, 
hie  varia  ante  oculos  facies:  natat  aequore  toto 
arma  inter,  galeasque  virum,  cristasque  rubentes. 
florentis  Capuae  gaza,  et  seposta  triumpho 
Laurens  praeda  ducis,  tripodes,  niensaequo  deorum 
cultaque  nequidquam  miseris  simulacra  Latinis;" 

Ovid,  Met.  11,  502: 

**ipsa  quoque  his  agitur  vicibus  Trachinia  puppis, 
et  modo  sublimis,  veluti  de  vertice  montis, 
despicere  in  valles  imumque  Acheron ta  videtur; 
nunc,  ubi  demissain  cununi  circumstetit  aequor, 
suspicere  inferno  sunimum  de  gurgite  caelum," 

in  both  of  which  passages  the  picture  is  not  of  persons  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  one  and  the  same  ship,  but  of  a  ship  in  different 
positions — now  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  now  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea.    Also  Val.  Flacc.  8.  328: 

'*tollitur,  &U{ue  intra  Minyas  Argoaque  vela 
Stirua  abit.  vasto  rursus  desidit  hiatu 
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abrupta  revolutus  aqua,  iamque  omnis  in  astra 
itque  reditque  ratis,  lapsoque  reciproca  fluctu 
descoDdit  trahit  hos  vortex;  hos  agmine  toto 
gurges  agit;  simul  in  vnltus  micat  undique  terror, 
crebra  ruina  poli  caelestia  limina  laxat 
non  tamen  ardentis  Stiri  violentia  cedit," 

where  ''hos"  and  ''hos"  can  by  no  possibility  be  those  in  one 

part  and  those  in  another  part  of  the  same  ship,  but  "hos"  must 

be  those  who  are  in  ships  caught  in  an  eddy,  and  "hos"  those 

who   are  in  ships  which  drive  before  the  sea.    Aliio  Lucan, 

3.  687: 

"hie  recipit  fiuctus,  extinguat  ut  aequore  fiammas; 
hi,  ne  mergantur,  tabuhs  ardentibos  haerent," 

where  "hie"  and  "hi"  are  persons  in  different  ships;  also 
Lucan,  5.  638: 

"quantus  Leucadio  placidus  de  vertice  pontus 
despicitor,  tantum  nautae  videre  trementes 
fiuctibus  e  siunmis  praeceps  mare:  cumque  tumentes 
mrsus  hiant  undae,  vix  eminet  aequore  malus; 
nubila  tanguntur  vehs,  et  terra  carina,*' 

where  the  picture  is  similar,  viz.,  of  several  ships  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  wave  alternately;  and,  lastly,  our  author's 
own  similar  picture,  3.  564: 

"tolhmur  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
subducta  ad  Manes  imos  desedimus  unda." 


110  (6). 

HI    SUMMO    IN    FLUCTU    PENDENT 


Pendent,  hang  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  are  elevated  so  high 
by  the  wave  as  to  seem  to  hangy  i.  e.  to  be  suspended  in  the 
air  as  birds  are;  Manil.  5.  291: 

^^pendentemque  suo  volucrem  deprendere  caelo." 
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Alcini.  Avit,  Poem,  1,  32: 

^^elatae  in  oaelum  voluoreB,  motaqua  citato 
pendentes  secuere  vias,  et  in  aere  sudo 
praepetibuB  librant  membrorum  pondera  pennia/' 

Ovid,  Met,  12.  564  (of  a  bird  shot  by  Hercules): 

^^tendit  in  hunc  nimium  certos  Tiryntbius  arena, 
atque  inter  nubes  sublimia  membra  ferentem, 
pendentemqne  ferit,  lateri  qna  iungitnr  ala." 

The  opposition  between  the  two  groups  of  vessels  indicated  by 
HI  and  HIS  is,  that  hi  seem  to  be  hanging  in  the  air,  ms  to 
be  almost  on  the  very  ground,  each  group  equally  out  of  its 
proper  or  normal  place,  which  is  neither  in  the  air  nor  on  the 
ground,  but  on  the  water.     See  Eem.  on  1.  170  {b\ 


111  (a). 

TERRAM   INTER   FLUCTUS   APERIT 


Curiously  applied  by  Alcimus  Avitus,  "De  transitu  maris  rubri" 
{Poeni.  5.  2)  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites: 

"terram  inter  fluotus  aperit  nimc  carminis  ordo.' 


Ill   {b\ 

FUKIT    AESTUS    AliENKS 


"Vident  in   imo   arenam   aestuantem  ac  ferventem,"  La  Cerda. 
"Arenis;  recte  Wunderlich  explicat  in  fundo  maris,  coll.  Ovid, 
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Met  11,  499^'^  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  Forbiger.  "Akenis;  auf 
dem  Meeresboden,  nicht  am  Ufer,"  ThieL 

.    .    .    "dort  Sinkenden  dffnet 
tief  die  zerlechzeode  Wo^  das  Land,  and  ee  siedet  der  Schlamm  auf/' 

Yoas. 

.    .     .     C€M  dSE  ttfAfAog.  De  Bulgaria. 

.    .     .    ^^mostra  giu  il  boUente 

letto  arenoso  sno.*'  Alfieri. 

No;  ARENis  is  not  on  the  sands,  but,  uitk  the  sands;  the 
AE8TUS  pulls  the  sands  violently  about  with  it;  the  rage  (aestus) 
is  so  much  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the  drifting  quick- 
sands which  it  sets  in  motion  and  carries  with  it;  and  so  Dona- 
tus:  "Non  solum  undae,  verum  etiam  ima  pelagi,  tempestatum 
furoribus  exagitabantur."  Compare  Aen.  3.  557:  ''Aestu  mis- 
centur  arenae."     Oeorg,  3.  240: 

.    .    .    ^^at  ima  exaestuat  unda 
verticibas,  nigramque  alte  subiectat  arenain/' 

Ovid,  Trist  1.  4.  6: 

^^erutaque  ex  imis  fervet  arena  yadia,'* 

and  Ovid,  Met  11.  497: 

^^fluctibas  erigitur,  caelumque  aequare  videtur 
pontos,  et  inductas  aspergine  tingere  nubes; 
et  modo,  cum  fulvas  ex  irao  vertit  [verrit,  Heins.]  arenas 
concolor  est  illis;  Stygia  mode  nigrior  unda, 

Aen,  9.   714: 

^^miscent  se  maria  et  nigrae  attoUuntur  arenae/* 
Sil.  17.  269: 

^'talia  diun  moeret,  diversis  flatibus  acta 
in  geminum  ruit  unda  latus,  puppimque  sub  atris 
aequoris  aggeribus  tenuit,  ceu  turbine  mersam. 
mox,  nigris  alte^  pulsa  exundantis  arenae 
Torticibus,  ratis  aethereas  remeavit  ad  auras/' 


*  [alitor  aUae;  aUe,  Heins.,  Barth.] 
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way  alluded  to  by  Virgil.  They  are  with  Virgil  saxa  latentia^ 
hidden  (our  sunken)  rocks,  forming  a  huge  dorsum  or  hummock, 
MARi  suMMO,  just  reaching  to,  and  no  higher  than,  the  sorfiace 
of  the  sea,  so  that  the  sailor  does  not  see  them  until  it  is  too 
late,  and  he  is  on  them. 

Dorsum.  Engl.  Humpy  or  hummock;  6r.  Ncjra  netQog:  of. 
Eurip.  HippoL  128  (ed.  Musgr.).  The  word  subsists  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Italian,  Dante,  Purg,  30,  85: 

"siccome  neve  tra  le  vive  travi 

per  lo  dosso  d'  Italia  si  congela," 

where  "dosso  d' Italia"  means  the  Apennines.  See  Comm.  on 
"dorso,"  8.  234. 

An  isolated  rock  far  out  at  sea  was  called  xoiQag  by  the 
Greeks;  Eurip.  Ajidrom.  1269  (ed.  Musgr.): 

Lycophr.  Cassandr,  387: 

TovS\  oia  dvnjfiv  xrjQvXov,  Sta  artvov 
(cvXwvoi  oiofi  xvfite  yvuvcrrjv  (fayQov, 
Smkotv  fifKt^v  yotottSwv  attftovufvov: 

Lycophr.  1036  (of  Elephenor's  ascending  a  xoiqag,  and  from 
thence  haranguing  his  countrymen,  he  himself  not  being  allowed 
to  set  his  foot  on  his  country's  shore): 

QtjTQttg  noXtrnig  rag  OTQttTonX(OTovg  (Qif 
/toaov  naTQU)€tg^  ov  yaQ  av  (f'ovrj,  jioot 
ypavoiu,  fityav  nXficjva  urj  nnftvyoxa, 

concerning  the  first  of  which  passages  the  Scholiast  observes: 
XOiQag,  7caoa  /cevqa  e^eyovoa  xa/  TieQr/lv^ofieinr^  d^akaaari  OTttj- 
laiov  exoioa,  while  Stephens  in  his  Thesaurus  says  of  the  word 
XoiQog  in  general:  ";^o£^ag,  porcula,  scrofula;  peculiari 
nomine  xoiQccdeg  dicuntur  7teTQai  leiai  ev  d^alaaari,  ij  e^oxoi,  »J 
ox^  7C€TQwv,  Suid.  p  have  searched  in  vain  in  Suidas  for  the 
definition.  The  word  xo/^at;  is  not  even  to  be  found.]  Aliis, 
saxa  sub  man  nigra,  aliquantulum  eminentia,  ut  porco  nanti 
similia  videantur" — an  account  so  entirely  agreeing  with  the 
account  given  of  the  Arae  by  Virgil,  viz.,  that  they  were  saxa 
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LATENTIA,    .   .    .    DOBSUH    DfMANE   MAHI   SUHMO,    aS    tO    raiSe    a    SUS- 

picion  in  the  mind  that  the  tenn  ara  in  this  application  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  x^t-Qog. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least  a  singular  coincidence  that 
Canter  in  his  translation  of  Lycophron  has  actually  rendered 
Xoiqadutv  in  the  above  passage  by  aras:  ^^duas  inter  aras  iacta- 
tum" — no  doubt,  understanding  aras  in  our  text,  not  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  saxa  latentia  spoken  of,  but  as  the  generic 
name  of  all  such  rocks,  an  interpretation  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  the  passage  will  grammatically  bear. 


115-116. 

IN    BREVIA    ET    SYRTES    URGET    MISERABILE    VISU 
AOGERE    CINQIT    ARENAE 


Servius  is  right:  "In  brevia  Syrtium,"  the  shallows  (Ital.  Bassi- 
fondi)  of  the  Syrtes,  the  shallow  Syrtes;  Lucan,  9.  316: 

^'mox  nbi  damnosum  radios  admoverit  aevum, 
tellas  Syrtis  erit:  nam  iam  brevis  unda  sapeme 
innatat,  et  late  peritunim  deficit  aequor." 

Val.  Flacc.  2.  615: 

"qua  brevibus  font  aestus  aquis." 

MiSERABiLE  VISU,  not  miserable,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
pitiable.     Cf.  Luc.  Pro7n.  oiktigtov  &€afia:  Ovid,  Ibis^  117: 

"sisque  miser  semper;  nee  sis  misorabilis  ulli." 

See  Rem.  on  1.  14. 

Aggere  cingit  ARENAE,  Fr.  etisable. 
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120-121. 

AST  ILLAM  TER  FLUGTUS  iBIDEir 
TORQUfiT  AGENS   CIRCtTM   £f  RAPIDVS  VORAt  AEQUORtf  TORTEX 


Compare  Dante,  Infeni,  26.  137: 


^^che  dalla  naova  terra  un  turbo  nacque, 
e  percosse  del  legno  il  primo  canto, 
tre  volte  il  fe'  girar  con  tutte  V  acque; 
alia  qaarta  levar  la  poppa  in  suso, 
e  la  prora  ire  in  giu,  com'  altrui  piacque, 
infin  che  1  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richiuso." 


122-123. 

APPARENT   RARI   NANTES   IN   GURGITE   VASTO 

ARMA    VIRUM   TABULAEQUE   ET   TROIA   GAZA   PER   UNDAS 


"6 urges  proprie  de  vortice,  i,  e.  de  mari  yel  flumine  profiindo 
et  in  orbem  acto,  dicitur/'  Forbiger.  "Gurgfte  vasto:  c'est 
le  trou  aux  eaux  tourbillonnantes  (rapidus  vortex)  ou  sombre 
le  navire  des  Lydiens,"  Jal,  Virg.  nauticiis,  p.  342.  **Gur- 
ges  [afijciong,  ^^^),  locus  in  flumine  profundus,  in  quo  aqua 
eongeritur  et  circum  vertitur.  Omnis  aquarum  congeries  dici- 
tur  gurges,"  Rob.  Stephan.  in  Tkesaur,,  adding,  with  special 
reference  to  our  text,  ^'pro  ipso  maris  periculo  et  veluti  Syrte 
quadam  aut  Scylla."  "G  urges  (a^/rwrxg,  (Jivij),  locus  in  flu- 
mine profundus,  in  quo  aqua  eongeritur  et  circum  vertitur," 
Gesner,  in  Thesaur,,  adding,  with  special  reference  to  our  text, 
"pro  ipso  maris  periculo  et  veluti  Syrte  quadam  aut  Scylla,** 
and  then  proceeding:  ^'Non  improbabilis  est  sententia  lo. 
Meursii,  mantissa  ad  libr.  de  Itixu  Rom,  c.  12,  derivantis  hoc 
totum  nomen  a  Gr.  yoQytav.  Sunt  enim  yofyoveg  ap.  Suidam 
q>o(i€(>oi   eig  yaaiqi^aqyiav.     Fuerit  itaque   yoqyutv  gurges  pri- 
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o  vorax,  ac  deinde  per  metaphoram  locus  in  mari  vel  flumine 

absorbens  omnia."    "  Vortex  und  gurges  sind  die  sich  im  kreis 

drehenden   wasserstellen ,  welche  ein   bewegtes  wasser  voraus- 

setzen  .  .  .  Ferner  steJlt  vortex,  wie  der  wirbel,   das  kreisende 

^vasser   in   horizontaler  richtung  dar,    in  so  fern    das    wasser 

sich  bloss  im  kreise  dreht  und  das,    was  darauf  schwimmt,  am 

^^eiterfliessen  hindert;  gurges  aber,  wie  der  strudel,  in  perpen- 

dicularer  richtung,   in   so   fern   er  das,  was  in  seinen   bereich 

kommt,  mit  sich  in  die  tiefe  zu  Ziehen  sucht,"  Doederlein,  Synaii. 

"'Gurges,  (Jivij:  proprie  locus  est  in  flumine  profundus,  in  quo 

aqua  vertitur.    Sed  generaliter  de  omni  aquarum  congerie  dici- 

tiir  et  de  ipso  etiam  mari,"  Facciolati,  in  Lexic,    "Gurges,  a 

gulf  of  water  in  circular  motion,  which  absorbs  things  near  it; 

a    whirlpool,"   Scheller   (transl.   by   Eiddle)  in   voce  "Gurges." 

^'^  Gurges,  iiovr\  Ttoxa^aov.     Ba&ogj  C.  viXvdcov,  C.  af.in:o)TLg,  C. 

gurgites,  aXr/yeg,^'  Cyrilli,  Philoxeni,  aliorumque  veterum  glos- 

saria,  a  Car.  Labbaeo  collecta,  in  voce  "Gurges."    '^Jtvri,  vortex, 

gurges,"  Henr.  Stephan.  (Thesaur,  edited  by  Hase  and  Dindorf, 

Paris,    1833)  in  voce  divy].     "Gurgi-t  fassen   wir  als  weiter- 

bildung  von   einem   nominalstamme  gurgo-   (nom.  gtirgus  oder 

gurgum)   mit   der   abstracten    bedeutung    das   sick   im   kreise 

herumdreheiid,  .  .  .  Die  wurzel  ist  'gwr',  Griech.  yvQ,  in  yvqog 

{rund\  yvQog,  o  [kreis).  Yergl.  Benfey,  wl.  2.  291.  Das  suffix  -t 

bildet  hier  aus  dem  nominalstamme  (gurgo-)  ein  ^nomen  actio- 

nis'  (folglieh  strudel  als  sich  drehetfder,   wie  yertex   von  Avrz. 

YarU  eircimmgi)''  Walter,  Die  Ijateinischen  Nomina  auf  -es,  -itis 

(Kuhn,  Zeitschr,  /'.   vgl.  Sprachf.,  vol.  10,  p.  198).     "Gorge: 

Ital.,  Provenz.,  Altfranz.,  gore,  gort;   Neufranz.,  gotir,  strudel, 

desgl.    Ital,    Span.,    Provenz.,    gorga;    Fr.   gorge.    It.   gorgia, 

strudel,  schlund,   gurgeh    von   gurges,    dem    nur   die   erste 

bedeutung  zukommt,"  Diez,  Etymol.    Worterb.  der  Romanisch. 

Sprnche?i,  • 

That  this  is  to  confound  two  words  expressive  of  essentially 
different  notions,  let  the  following  examples  show: — Ovid,  Met. 
2.  527: 

''at  vos  si  laesae  contemptus  tangit  alumnae, 
gurgito  caeruleo  septera  prohibete  Triones." 

HENBY,   AENEIDEA,   VOL.    I.  24 
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The  bine  g urges  in  which  Jiino  begs  Oceanus  and  Tethys  not 

to  allow  the  Tiiones  to  dip  was  most  assuredly  no  vortex. — Ovid, 

Met  14.  51: 

"pandas  erat  gurges,  curvos  sinuatus  in  arcus, 
grata  quies  Scyllae;  quo  se  referebat  ab  aestu 
et  maris  et  caeli.  medio  cum  plurimus  orbe 
sol  erat,  ct  minimas  a  vertice  fecerat  umbras, 
hunc  dea  [CirceJ  praevitiat,  iiortentiferisque  venenis 
inquinat.' 

The  quiet  little  gurges  which  afforded  Scylla  a  cooler  bath 
at  noon  than  the  Sicilian  sea  was  most  assuredly  no  whirlpool, 
no  vortex. — Lucan,  6.  361 : 

'Spurns  in  occasus,  parvi  sed  gurgitis,  Aeas 
lonio  fluit  inde  mari." 

The  little  gurges  \\\X\\  which  the  river  Aeas  flowed  pure  into 
the  Ionian  sea  was  most  assuredly  anything  in  the  world  but  a 
vortex.— Sil.  1.  196: 

"terminus  huic  roseos  omnis  Lagacus  ad  ortus 
septeno  impelleus  tumefaotum  gurgito  pontum." 

The  sevenfold  gurges  with  which  the  Lagaean  river  impelled 
the  swollen  sea  was  most  assuredly  not  a  sevenfold  vortex.  Mor 
a  sevenfold  vortex  the  sevenfold  gurges  of  the  summer  Xile, 
which  Nereus  drinks,  Claudian,  in  Rufin,  L  183: 

.     .     .     "Nereus, 
.     .     .     undantom  quamvis  hino  hauriat  Istrum, 
liinc  bibat  aestivum  sopteno  gurgito  Xilum. 
par  semper  similisque  meat." 

BTor  a  vortex  tlie  gurgos  under  which  Vulturnus  draws  so 
much  sand  along,  Ovid,  Met.  15,    714: 

.     .     .     "muJtainque  traheiis  sub  gurgito  arenam 

Viiltunms." 

« 

Hot  a  vortex  the  pure  gurges  with  which  the  same  river 
aspires  to  rival  tlie  Liris  in  purity,  Stat.  ISilv.  4,  3,  92: 

*'sod  talis  ferar,  ut  uitouto  cursu 
tranquillum  mare  proximiimciue  possim 
puro  gurgito  )»rovocaro  Li  rim."' 
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Nor  a  vortex  the  Castalian  gurges  from  which  the  Phoebean 
afflatus  emanates,  Claud.,  Epigr,  31: 

^^quicquid  Castalio  de  gurgite  Phoebas  anhelat, 
quicquid  fatidico  mugit  cortina  reoessa, 
carmina  sunt." 

Nor  a  vortex  tlie  "altus  gurges"  with  which  the  Danube  and 

the  Rhine  lord  it  over  their  neighbour  river.^,  Claud.,  BeU,  Oetic, 

329: 

.     .     .     ^'sublimis  in  Arcton 
prominet  Hercyniae  confiois  Rhaetia  silvae, 
quae  se  Banubii  iactat  Rhenique  parentem, 
utraque  Romuleo  praetendens  fluinina  regno, 
primo  fonte  breves,  alto  mox  gurgite  regnant, 
et  fiuvios  cogunt  onda  coeunte  minores 
in  nomen  transire  suum." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  gurges  of  the  Nile,  out  of  which  the  Nile 
god  raises  his  weeping  visage,  Claud.,  Epist,  2,  56: 

^'audiat  haec  commune  solum,  longeque  carinis 
nota  Phai'os,  flentemque  attollens  gurgite  vultum 
nostra  gemat  Nilus  numerosis  funera  ripis." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  gurges  with  which  a  flooded  river  overcomes 
the  resistance  of  the  dykes,  Aeti,  2.  496: 

"non  sic,  aggeribus  ruptis  cum  spumous  aninis 
exiit  oppositasque  encit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  enclosed  gurges  of  the  port  in  which  ships 

moor  safe  from  the   troubles  and   ten-ors  of  the  deep,  Sil.  15. 

178: 

"considunt  portu,  et  securae  gurgite  clause 
stant  puppes,  positusque  labor  teiTorque  profundi." 

Nor  a  voi-tex  the  gurges  navigated  against  its  will  by  the  first 
navigator,  Propert.  1.  17.  13: 

"ah,  pereat  quicunque  rates  et  vela  paraWt 
primus,  et  invito  gurgite  fecit  iter." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  easy  gurges  with  which  Neptune  escorts  the 

24* 
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fleet  of  Stilicho  on  its  way  to  Corinth,  Claudian,  4  Cons.  Honor. 

462: 

.     .         "servaturasque  Corinthum 

proseqnituT  facili  NeptoDOS  gurgite  classes." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  high  g  urges  from  which  Scipio's  fleet  has  a 
view  of  the  Alps,  Sil.  15.  166: 

.     .     .     "bine  gurgite  ab  alto 
tcllurem  procul  irrumpentem  in  sidera  oernunt, 
aerias  Alpes." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  giirges  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  borne 
swiftly  onward  toward  port  by  a  fair  wind,  Aeyi.  5.  32: 

.    .    .    ^^petunt  portus  et  vela  secundi 
inteudunt  zephyri.     fertur  cita  gurgite  classis; 
et  tandem  laeti  notae  advertuntur  arenae." 

If  or  a  vortex  tlie  curved  g  urges  on  which  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  are  lifted  up  to  the  sky,  only  to  descend  to  the 
lowest  mane^  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  under  them,  Aen.  3, 

564: 

"tollimur  in  caelum  cun'ato  gurgite,  et  idem 
subducta  ad  mattes  imos  desedimus  unda." 

Nor  a  vortex  the  Carpatliian  g urges  in  which  blue  Proteus 
dwells,  Georg,  4.  387: 

''est  in  Car[)athio  Neptuni  gurgite  vates, 
caerulous  Protous,  magnum  qui  piscibus  aequor 
ot  iuncto  bipedum  curru  metitur  equorum.'' 

Nor  a  vortex  the  Iberian  gurges  in  v/hich  Phoebus  dips  his 
wearv  hoi^sos  at  decline  of  dav,  Aen.  11,  i)13: 

**ni  rosous  fessos  iam  gurgite  Phoebus  Ibero 
tingat  equos,  uoctemque  die  labente  reducat.'' 

Nor  a  vortex  the  black  g urges  of  that  listless,  still-standing 
sea,  where  there  are  neither  winds  nor  waves,  nor  friendlv  Ge- 
mini,  and  death's  sole  ferryman  rows  countless  peoples  across  to 
the  realms  of  Proserpine,  Senec.  Here.  Fur.   549: 

^'vidisti  Siculao  regna  Proser|)iiiae  ? 
illic  nulla  Note,  nulla  Favonio 
consurgunt  tumidis  lluctibus  aequora. 
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non  illic  geminum  Tyndaridae  genus 
succurrunt  timidis  sidera  navibus. 
stat  nigro  pelagus  gurgite  languidum; 
et  cum  Mors  avidis  pallida  dentibus 
geiites  innumeras  Manibus  intolit, 
uno  tot  populi  remige  transeunt" 

Sor  a  vortex  that  g urges  on  the  surface  of  which  the  oars  of 
the  Argonauts  are  kept  in  time  by  the  music  of  Orpheus,  Val. 
Mace.  1.  470: 

"nee  vero  Odrisius  transtris  impenditur  Orpheus, 
aut  pontum  remo  subigit,  sed  carmine  tonsas 
ire  docet,  summo  passim  ne  gurgite  pugneni" 

Mor  a  vortex  the  gurges  (viz.,  of  the  river  Sicoris)  by  which 
the  camp  of  Caesar  is  separated  from  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
Lucan  4.  11: 

"coUe  tumet  modico,  lenique  excrevit  in  altum 
pingue  solum  tumulo;  super  hunc  fundata  vetusta 
surgit  Berda  manu:  placidis  praelabitur  undis 
Hesperios  inter  Sicoris  non  ultimus  amnes, 
saxeus  ingenti  quern  pons  amplectitur  arcu, 
hibemas  passurus  aquas,  at  proxima  rupes 
signa  tenet  Magni:  nee  Caesar  coUe  niinore 
castra  ievat;  medius  dinmit  tentoria  gurges.^' 

Hor  a  vortex  either  the  gurges  which  the  smaller  river  Cinga 
mixes  with  the  gurges  of  the  larger  river  Iberus,  or  the 
gurges  which  the  larger  Iberus  mixes  with  the  gurges  of 
the  smaller  Cinga,  Lucan,  4.  19: 

"explicat  hinc  tellus  campos  effusa  patentes, 
vix  oculo  prendente  modum,  camposque  coercet 
Cinga  rapax,  vetitus  fluctus  et  littora  cursu 
Oceani  pepulisso  suo,  nam  gurgite  misto 
qui  praestat  terris,  aufert  tibi  nomen  Iberus." 

Sor  a  vortex  the  gurges  in  which  there  will  be  a  fish,  how- 
ever little  you  expect  that  there  will,  Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  S.  425: 

"casus  ubique  valet;  semper  tibi  pendeat  hamus; 
quo  minime  credas  gurgite  piscis  erit." 

Hmw  a  vortex  the  gurges  in  which  Arethusa  was  swimming 
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when  she  heard  the  voice  of  Alpheus  calling  to  her  from  below, 
Ovid,  Met,  5.  595: 

^'nudaque  mergor  aquis;  quas  dum  ferioque  trahoque, 
mille  modis  labens,  excussaquc  brachia  iacto, 
nescio  quod  medio  sensi  sub  gurgite  murmur, 
territaque  iusisto  propioris  inargine  ripae: 

'quo  proporas,  Arothusa?'  suis  Alpheus  ab  undis; 

'quo  properas?'  iterum  rauco  raihi  dixerat  ore." 

Hot  a  vortex  the  gurges  with  which  the  sea  alternately  floods, 
and  leaves  bare,  the  shore,  Aeri.  11.  624: 

''qualis  ubi  alterno  procurrens  gurgite  pontus 
nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosquo  superiacet  unda 
spumeus  extremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenani; 
nunc  rapidus  retro,  atque  aestu  revoluta  resorbens 
saxa,  fugit,  littusque  vado  labente  relinquit" 

BTor  a  vortex  the  shining  gurges  with  which  the  clear  and 
blue  Ticinus  flows  so  softly  and  quietly  as  to  induce  sleep,  and 
almost  seem  not  to  flow  at  all,  Sil.  4.  81: 

'^caeruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  stagna  vadoso 
perspicuus  servat  turbari  nescia  fundo, 
ac  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liquorem. 
vix  credas  labi;  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
argutos  inter  volucrum  certamine  cantus, 
somniforam  ducit  luceuti  gurgite  lympham." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  in-flowing  gurges  which  keeps  the  tank  con- 
stantly cold,  Columella,  de  Re  Rust,,  8,  17:  "Sed  utcunque 
fabricatuni  est,  si  semper  influente  gurgite  ngct,  habere  debet 
specus  iuxta  solum,  eonimque  alios  simplices  et  rectos,  quo 
secedant  squamosi  greges,  alios  in  coehleam  retortos/'  TSor  a 
vortex  the  gurges — the,  no  less  than  the  gurges  of  our  text, 
vastus  gurges — on  which  not  merely  one  ship's  debris,  but 
the  whole  fleet  of  Aeneas,  is  tossed  about  (3.  196): 

^'continuo  vouti  volvuut  mare,  magnaque  surgunt 
aequora;  dispersi  iactamur  gurgite  vasto." 

TSor  vortices  the  ^'tanti  gurgites"  swallowed  by  Charybdis — 
itself  a  vortex— Cicer.  Ilanisp,  Resp.  27:  "Quam  denique  tam 
immanem  Char^bdim  poetae  fingendo  exprimere  potuerunt  quae 
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tantos  exhaurire  gurgites  posset,  quantas  iste  [Clodius]  Byzan- 
tiorum  Brogitarorumque  praedas  exsorbuit?" 

The  first  conclusion  deducible  from  these  examples  is  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  seek  them  out, 
viz.:  that  gurges,  not  being  equivalent  to  vortex  in  any  one  of 
them,  is  in  all  probability  not  equivalent  to  vortex  in  our  text; 
and  the  second  conclusion  is,  that  whatever  meaning  is  common 
to  gurges  in  all  these  examples  will  very  probably  be  found  in 
the  gurges  of  our  text  Now,  the  meaning  common  to  gurges 
in  all  these  examples  is  water  in  quantity,  body  of  watery  flood 
(abstractedly  from  all  notion  of  overflow).  The  blue  gurges 
in  which  Juno  begs  Oceanus  and  Tethys  not  to  allow  the 
Triones  to  dip,  is  the  blue  water  of  the  ocean,  /.  e,  the  blue 
ocean  itself.  The  little  gurges  to  which  Scylla  used  to  retire 
at  noon,  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  a  cool  bath,  was  a  stream, 
water,  serpentine,  or  fountain  ("fons,"  Servius),  just  deep 
enough  to  bathe  in.  The  little  gurges  with  which  the  Aeas 
flowed  pure  into  the  Ionian  sea  was  the  clear  but  slender  stream 
of  the  Aeas.  The  sevenfold  gurges  with  which  the  Lagaean 
river  impelled  ihe  swollen  sea,  no  less  than  the  Nile's  sevenfold 
gurges  which  Nereus  drinks,  is  the  seven  deep  and  broad 
waters,  the  seven  deep  and  broad  branches  by  which  the  Nile 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  gurges  of  the 
Vultumus,  under  which  so  much  sand  is  dragged  along,  no  less 
than  the  pure  gurges  with  which  that  river  aspires  to  rival  the 
liris  in  purity,  is  the  stream  of  the  Yulturnus.  The  Castalian 
gurges,  from  which  the  Phoobean  afflatus  emanates,  is  the 
Castalian  spring,  fountain  or  stream.  The  "altus  gurges''  with 
which  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  lord  it  over  their  neigh- 
bour rivers  is  the  deep  and  full  stream  of  those  rivers.  The 
gurges  of  the  Nile,  out  of  which  the  Nile  god  raises  his 
weeping  visage,  is  the  Nile  sti-eam  or  river.  The  gurges  with 
which  the  flooded  river  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  dykes  is 
the  rushing  water  of  the  flood.  The  enclosed  gurges  of  the 
port,  in  which  the  ships  moor  safe  and  forget  the  labours  and 
terrors  of  the  deep,  is  the  tranquil  sea-water  within  the  mole. 
The  gurges  navigated  against  its  will  by  the  first  na^igator  is 
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Rutil.  Itin.  1.  639  (of  the  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany): 

^'vidimus  excitis  pontum  flavescere  arenls, 
atque  oructato  vortice  rura  tegi." 

Quinct.  Deelam,  12,  16:  "Caeruleus  imber  in  naves  ruit;  classis 
inter  fluctus  latet;  nee  inter  canentes  collisarum  aquarum 
spunias  vela  dignoscimus ;  egerit  ex  fundo  arenas  mare:  micant 
ignes;  intonat  caeliun;  scissis  rudentibus  tempestas  sibilat." 
Anthol.  Palat,  (ed.  Dubner),  9.  290: 

07*  *^  uriTov  ^'/ifivog,  (x  C(tov<;  Notov 
avvt^o(fOiihri  /iovto^,  tx  St  vmcTOiv 
uv^btv  (ivihrii  ^jiufAfio^  f^fiQhvytxo. 

Quint  Calab.  14.  491  (of  this  same  shipwreck): 

.     .     .     xuxixlaad-ri  (f*  «^'  yt/nuin' 
xf-vaoi;  ft't  OTfovoiati',  tntt-  vfttg  ttkkoTf  fnfv  nov 
in\.>r]Xov  *lt{if  xvuu  6i    rjfQO^',  nlkoTf  cf    avrt 
Ota  xttTtc  xotjuvot-o  xvlivSofitvag  ifoottaxtv 
fii'ooov  ti  i]t{ton'Ta'  (iiri  (f'  oi  <ca;((TOi  (Uhv 
ilmufiov  ava^Xvtaxi  Sioiyoufvoto  xXvS(ovog. 

And,  quoted  by  Conington,  Soph.  Antig,  586: 

ofioiov  (ooTf  nomma; 

otSua  dvojivooii  ortev 
ftQUaaataiv  fof,io^'  lyalor  t/itStfttfirj  nvoai^i, 

xvXtvSu  t^vaaoOtv  xiXaivav 

O-iva  xftir  Svaicvhtiop, 
arovto  potf.iovGir  (f*  uviijikfiytg  axittt^. 

Also,  Oeorg.  3,  350: 

'*turbidu8  et  torquens  flaventes  Ister  arenas:" 

and  Senrc.  Thyestes,  1017  (Thyestes,  having  just  discovered  he 

has  eaten  his  children): 

.    .    .    "ardenti  freto 
Phlcgethon  arenas  igneus  tortas  [lege  tostas]  agens, 
oxitia  supra  nostra  violentus  fluat.'' 

FuRiT  ARExis,  as  Val.  Flacc.  1.  144,  "ense  furens;"  Aeu. 
11.  409,  ^'furentem  caede  Neoptolemum."  In  the  same  manner 
as  '^ense"  and  '^  caede,"  added  to  ''furens,"  in  these  passages, 
define  and  enhance  the  fury  of  Aeson  and  Neoptolemus,  in- 
forming us  that  the  former  was  using  his  sword,  and  that  the 
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latter  was  slaughtering  all  before  him;  so  arenis,  in  our  text, 
defines  and  enhances  the  fury  of  the  sea,  informing  us  that  it 
moved  and  carried  with  it  the  shoaling  sands.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  Syrtes,  the  scene  of  the  action,  which  derived  their 
name  from  this  very  liability  to  be  displaced  and  set  in  motion 
by  the  sea  in  a  storm — "Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse,  et 
saevire  coepit  ventis,  limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fluctus 
trahunt;  ita  facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mutatur.  Syrtes 
ab  tractu  nominatae,"  Sail.  Bell,  Jtigurth.  c,  80,  Virgil's 
furere  arenis  is  Sallust's  "saevire,  et  trahere  arenam."  Com- 
pare Juvenal's  cognate  expression,  "saevire  flagellis"  (10.  180); 
Virgil's  own  "saevit  animis,"  verse  153;  "inhorruit  unda  tene- 
bris"  (3.  195);  "Avema  sonantia  silvis"  (3.  442);  and  STRmENS 
AQuUiONE  PROCELLA  (verso  106,  abovc) ;  "Phlegethonta  furentem 
ardentibus  undis"  {Ckdex,  270);  "furit  stridoribus"  (Ckilex, 
177);  and,  exactly  parallel  to,  and  coincident  with  our  text, 
Valerius  Flaccus's  "Quft  brevibus  furit  aestus  aquis"  (2.  615); 
also,  Hesiod,  Tkeog.  109: 

FuRTT  AESTUS  ARENIS.  The  conuexion  of  these  words  is  not 
with  the  immediately  preceding  semi-clause,  his  unda  dehiscens 
TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERiT — which  would  givc  the  jejuno 
meaning;  found  in  the  passage  by  La  Cerda  and  the  other 
expositors:  Hiante  unda  et  apparente  terra,  "vident  in  imo 
arenam  aestuantem  ac  ferventem"— but  with  the  whole  clause: 

m    SUMMO    IN    FLUCTU    PENDENT,    HIS   UNDA    DEHISCENS   TERRAM   INTER 

FLUCTUS  APERTT,  of  which  clausc  they  are  the  complement,  filling 
up  and  completing  the  picture,  thus:— These  vessels  here  hang 
on  the  crest  or  ridge  of  the  wave,  while  those  there  descend 
almost  to  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough;  the  ridge 
is  high,  and  the  trough  deep;  and  the  raging  (aestus)  of  the 
sea  is  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the  quicksands  which  it 
has  set  in  motion  and  carries  along  with  it:  the  particular 
consequence  of  this  "furere  arenis"  is  set  forth  at  verse  116: 


^^lliditquQ  va4is  at(^ue  aggere  cingit  arenae, 


?» 
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Taught  by  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  (1853),  and 
"Adversaria  Virgiliana"  (1857),  that  the  sand  spoken  of  in 
our  text  is  not  sand  in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (^ABEms, 
in  fundo  maris"),  but  sand  dragged  about  violently  by  the 
water — Wagner,  in  his  edition  of  1861,  adds  to  ttie  interpreta- 
tion which  he  had  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  adopted  from 
Wunderlich  (viz.,  "arenis,  in  fundo  maris")  the  explanation, 
"miscens  scilicet  eas  et  sursum  rapiens;"  an  explanation  which, 
I  hope,  will  perfectly  satisfy  his  readers  that  he  has  not  at  all 
changed  his  opinion  since  he  adopted  the  interpretation  "arenis, 
in  fundo  maris,"  but  thought  then — before  either  my  "Twelve 
Years'  Voyage"  or  "Adversaria  Virgiliana"  were  written — 
exactly  as  he  thinks  in  1861,  after  he  has  read  both,  that  the 
sands  spoken  of  are  sands  in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
("arenis,  in  fundo  maris");  and  at  the  same  time  sands  not 
in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  mixed  and  carried  up 
violently  by  the  waters  ("miscens  scilicet  eas  et  sursum  rapiens") 
as,  wonderful  coincidence!  he  proves  them  to  be,  by  the  very 
parallels  which  I  have  ("Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and  "Adver- 
saria") adduced  to  prove  that  they  were  not  sands  in  situ  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  sands  violently  dragged  about  by 
the  waters. 

Aestus — the  tiding,  surging,  violent  motion  of  the  sea,  no 
matter  in  what  direction;    Plaut.  Asin,  L  3.  5: 

''remigio  veloque  quantum  poteris,  festina  et  fuge, 
quam  magis  te  in  altum  capessis,  tarn  aestuB  te  in  portum  refert/' 
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SAXA    VOCANT   ITALI   MEDUS    QUAE   IN   FLUCTIBU$   ARAS 
DORSUM   IMMANE   MARI   SUMMO 


VAR.  LECT. 

SAXA— ARAS  I  Rom.y  Med.  11  |^.  HI  Venice,  1470;*  Aldus  (1614);* 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Wakef.;*  Pettier.;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.). 

(SAXO — ARAs)  ni  Philippe;  Brunck. 

(sAXA— suMMo)  in  Wagn.  (ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

SAXA    ARAS  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  HI  Heyne;  Peerlk. 
0  Fr.  Pal.,  Ver.y  St.  Gall, 


"Saxa,  inquam;  saxorum  enim,  non  insulae  vocabulo  Itali 
appellant  Aras  iu  mediis  fluctibus  (inter  Siciliam,  Garths 
ginem  et  Sardiniam)  sitas,"  Wagner  (1861).  So  the  meaning 
is  not  that  the  sunken  rocks  just  spoken  of  were  called  Arae 
by  the  Italians,  but  that  the  sunken  rocks  just  spoken  of  were 
the  Arae,  and  the  Arae  were  called  rocks  by  the  Italians;  and 
that  Virgil  called  the  Arae  rocks  because  the  Italians  called 
them  so,  and  thus  showed  his  usual  discrimination  in  not  apply- 
ing to  the  Arae  any  higher  title  than  was  usually  applied  to 
them  bv  the  Italians.  He  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  interpretation  is  new;  and,  being  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  grammatical  rules,  will  be  eagerly  embraced  by  gram- 
marians, and  I  wish  them  much  joy  of  it. 

Dorsum  immane  mari  summo.  "Id  dorsum  est  in  man 
summo,  ut  apparere  non  possit,  nisi,  ut  auctor  est  Servius,  cum 
mare  ventis  movetur,"  Wagner  (1861).  That  the  rocks  became 
apparent  in  rough  weather  (viz.,  from  the  breaking  of  the  sea 
on  them),  however  probable  the  fact,  is  not  mentioned  or  in  any 


*  No  parenthetic  marks. 
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way  alluded  to  by  Virgil.  They  are  with  Virgil  saxa  latentia^ 
hidden  (our  sunken)  rocks,  forming  a  huge  dorsum  or  hummock, 
MARi  suMMO,  just  reaching  to,  and  no  higher  than,  the  8ur£EU^ 
of  the  sea,  so  that  the  sailor  does  not  see  them  until  it  is  too 
late,  and  he  is  on  them. 

Dorsum.  Engl.  Hump,  or  hummock;  Gr.  Nana  nttqag:  of. 
Eurip.  HippoL  128  (ed.  Musgr.).  The  word  subsists  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Italian,  Dante,  Purg.  30,  85: 

"siccome  neve  tra  le  vive  travi 

per  lo  do88o  d'  Italia  si  congela," 

where  "dosso  d*  Italia"  means  the  Apennines.  See  Comm.  on 
"dorso,"  8.  234. 

An  isolated  rock  far  out  at  sea  was  called  xoiQag  by  the 
Greeks;  Eurip.  Androm,  1269  (ed.  Musgr.): 

Lycophr.  Cassandr,  387: 

TovS\  out  SunTrjv  xt}qvIov,  Sia  anvov 
ctvluvog  Ota  (I  xvfuft  yvuvirrjp  (fayQOVy 
StnXotv  fifTuiv  /oiQttSojv  aaoovutvov : 

Lycophr.  1036  (of  Elephenor's  ascending  a  %0LQag,  and  from 
thence  haranguing  his  countrymen,  he  himself  not  being  allowed 
to  set  his  foot  on  his  country's  shore): 

og  (V  d-ttkaaari  x^i^aStav  ^i^tag  (ni 
QriTQKg  TioXiriag  rag  OTQaronktoTovg  (ger 
/ioaoi'  HttTQaiug^  ov  yaQ  av  (fiovij,  noat 
xpKvauir,  fityuv  nXfiajvtt  fit]  nfiffvyora, 

concerning  the  first  of  which  passages  the  Scholiast  observes: 
XOiQog,  7taaa  7cevQa  eSexocaa  xai  nsQiydcLof.iei'r^  d-akaaari  gtvu- 
hxiov  exoiaay  while  Stephens  in  his  Tliesaun^s  says  of  the  word 
XoiQag  in  general:  ^"x^^Q^^y  porcula,  scrofula;  peculiari 
nomine  xoiQccdeg  dicuntur  TrerQat  leiai  €v  &aXaaariy  ij  e^oxctt,  ij 
ox^  TveiQVJv,  Suid.  [I  have  searched  in  vain  in  Suidas  for  the 
definition.  The  word  x^^Q^^  is  not  even  to  be  found.]  Aliis, 
saxa  sub  man  nigra,  aliquantulum  eminentia,  ut  porco  nanti 
similia  videantur" — an  account  so  entirely  agreeing  with  the 
account  given  of  the  Arae  by  Virgil,  viz.,  that  they  were  saxa 
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LATENTIA,    .   .    .    DOBSUK    IMHANE   MASI   SX7HM0,    aS    tO    raiSO    a    8US- 

picion  in  the  mind  that  the  term  ara  in  this  application  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  xoiqag. 
However  that  maj  be,  it  is  at  least  a  singular  coincidence  that 
Canter  in  his  translation  of  Lycophron  has  actually  rendered 
XOiQadunf  in  the  above  passage  by  aras:  ^^duas  inter  aras  iacta- 
tum" — no  doubt,  understanding  aras  in  our  text,  not  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  saxa  latentia  spoken  of,  but  as  the  generic 
name  of  all  such  rocks,  an  interpretation  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  the  passage  will  grammatically  bear. 


115-116. 

IN   BREVIA   OT   SYRTES   URGET   MISERABILE    VISU 
AQGERE    CINGIT    ARENAE 


Servius  is  right:  "In  brevia  Syrtium,"  the  shallows  (Ital.  Bassi- 
fondi)  of  the  Syrtes,  the  shallow  Syrtes;  Lucan,  9.  316: 

**inox  nbi  damnostiin  radios  admoverit  aevum, 
tellus  Syrtis  erit:  nam  iam  brevis  unda  supeme 
iimatat,  et  late  peritoram  deficit  aequor." 

Val.  Flacc.  2.  615: 

"qua  brevibns  furit  aestus  aquis." 

MiSERABn.E  VISU,  not  miserable^  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
pitiable.     Cf.  Luc.  Prom.  oivcTiazov  &€afia:  Ovid,  Ibis,  117: 

"sisque  miser  semper;  nee  sis  misorabilis  ulli." 

See  Rem.  on  1.  14. 

Aee£R£  ciNerr  arenas,  Fr.  etisable. 
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120-121. 

A8T  ILLAM   TER  FLUGTUS   tBIDEir 
TORQITET  AQtSS   ClttCtTM   VP   RAFIDUS   VORAT   AEQfUORS  TORTEX 


Compare  Dante,  Infem.  26,  137: 


^^cbe  dalla  nuova  terra  un  turbo  nacque, 
e  percosse  del  legno  il  prime  canto, 
tre  volte  il  fe'  girar  con  tutte  Tacque; 
alia  quarta  levar  la  poppa  in  suso, 
e  la  prora  ire  in  giu,  com*  altrui  piacque, 
infin  che  '1  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richioso." 


122-123. 

APPARENT   RARI   NANTES   IN   GURGITE   VASTO 

ARMA    VIRUM   TABULAEQUE   ET   TROIA   GAZA   PER   UNDAS 


"Gurges  proprie  de  vortice,  i.  e.  de  mari  vel  flumine  profundo 
et  in  orbem  acto^  dicitur,"  Forbiger.  "Gurgftb  vasto:  c'est 
le  trou  aux  eaux  tourbillonnantes  (RAProus  vortex)  ou  sombre 
le  navire  des  Lydiens,"  Jal,  Virg.  nauticiis,  p.  342.  **Gur- 
ges  (ain7co)ugy  dtvrji)^  locus  in  flumine  profundus,  in  quo  aqua 
congeritur  et  circiim  vertitur.  Omnis  aquarum  congeries  dici- 
tur  gurges,"  Rob.  Stephan.  in  Thesaur,,  adding,  with  special 
reference  to  our  text,  "pro  ipso  maris  periculo  et  veluti  Syrte 
quadam  aut  Scylla."  "G urges  {afiTccovigy  dtvr]\  locus  in  flu- 
mine profundus,  in  quo  aqua  congeritur  et  circum  vertitur," 
Gesner,  in  Thesaur. ,  adding,  with  special  reference  to  our  text, 
"pro  ipso  maris  periculo  et  veluti  Syrte  quadam  aut  Scylla," 
and  then  proceeding:  "Non  improbabilis  est  sententia  lo. 
Meursii,  mantissa  ad  libr.  de  luxu  Horn,  c.  12,  derivantis  hoc 
totum  nomen  a  Gr.  yonyunf.  Sunt  enim  ^^o^oi^e^  ap.  Suidam 
(foliefoi   eig  yaacQifiagyiav.     Fuerit  itaque  yoQyatv  gurges  pri- 
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mo  vorax,  ac  deinde  per  metaphoram  locus  in  mari  vel  flumine 
absorbens  omnia."  ^  Vortex  und  ffurges  sind  die  sich  im  kreis 
drehenden  wasserstellen ,  welche  ein  bewegtes  wasser  voraus- 
setzen  .  .  .  Femer  stellt  vortex,  wie  der  wirbel,  das  kreisende 
wasser  in  horizontaler  richtung  dar,  in  so  fern  das  wasser 
sich  bloss  im  kreiso  dreht  und  das,  was  darauf  schwimmt,  am 
weiterfliessen  hindert;  gurges  aber,  wie  der  strudel,  in  perpen- 
dicularer  richtung,  in  so  fern  er  das,  was  in  seinen  bereich 
kommt,  mit  sich  in  die  tiefe  zu  Ziehen  sucht,"  Doederlein,  Synon. 
"Gurges,  divri:  proprie  locus  est  in  flumine  profundus,  in  quo 
aqua  vertitur.  Sed  generaliter  de  omni  aquarum  congerie  dici- 
tur  et  de  ipso  etiam  mari,"  Facciolati,  in  Lexic,  "Gurges,  a 
gulf  of  water  in  circular  motion,  which  absorbs  things  near  it; 
a  whirlpool,"  Scheller  (transl.  by  Riddle)  in  voce  "Gurges." 
*•' Gurges,  xwkij  TtoTa/mov.  Bad'og,  C.  /.Xvdiov,  C.  a^rciotig,  C. 
gurgites,  eihyyeg,''  Cyrilli,  Philoxeni,  aliommque  veterum  glos- 
saria,  a  Car.  Labbaeo  collecta,  in  voce  "Gurges."  '^Jivri,  vortex, 
gurges,"  Henr.  Stephan.  (Thesaur,  edited  by  Hase  and  Dindorf, 
Paris,  1833)  in  voce  dtvr^.  "Gurgi-t  fassen  wir  als  weiter- 
bildung  von  einem  nominalstamme  giirgo-  (nom.  gurgus  oder 
gurgum)  mit  der  abstracten  bedeutung  das  s^ich  im  kreise 
herumdreherid,  .  .  .  Die  wurzel  ist  'gur\  Griech.  yvq,  in  yvqog 
(rund\  yvQog,  o  (krei,s).  Vergl.  Benfey,  wl.  2.  291.  Das  suffix  -t 
bildet  hier  aus  dem  nominalstamme  (gftrgo-)  ein  'nomen  actio- 
nis'  (folglich  strudel  ais  sich  dreJfender,  wie  vertex  von  wrz. 
Tart  circurnagi)''  Walter,  Die  Lateinischen  Nomina  auf  -e^,  -itis 
(Kuhn,  Zeitschr,  f.  vgl.  Sprachf.,  vol.  10,  p.  198).  "Gorge: 
Ital.,  Provenz.,  Altfranz.,  gore,  gort;  Neufranz.,  gour,  strudel, 
desgl.  Ital.,  Span.,  Provenz.,  gorga;  Fr.  gorge,  It.  gorgia, 
strudel,  schlund,  gurgel:  von  gurges,  dem  nur  die  erste 
bedeutung  zukommt,"  Diez,  Etymol.  Worterb.  der  Romanisch, 
SpraeJieti,  • 

That  this  is  to  confound  two  words  expressive  of  essentially 
different  notions,  let  the  following  examples  show: — Ovid,  Met, 
2.  527: 

*'at  vos  si  laesae  contomptus  tangit  alumnae, 
gurgito  oaeruleo  septera  prohibete  Trioues." 
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The  blue  g urges  in  which  Juno  begs  Oceanus  and  Tethys  not 

to  allow  the  Triones  to  dip  was  most  assuredly  no  vortex. — Ovid, 

Met  14.  51: 

"par\'us  erat  gurgos,  ourvos  sinuatus  in  arcus, 
grata  quies  Scyllae;  quo  se  referebat  ab  aestu 
et  maris  et  cacli,  medio  cum  plurimus  orbe 
sol  erat,  et  minimas  a  vertice  fecerat  umbras, 
hunc  dea  [Circo]  praevitiat,  [jortentiferisque  venenis 
inquinat.'' 

The  quiet  little  g  urges  which  afforded  Scylla  a  cooler  bath 
at  noon  than  the  Sicilian  sea  was  most  assuredly  no  whirlpool, 
no  vortex. — Lucan,  6.  361 : 

"]>urus  in  oocasus,  parvi  sed  gurgitis,  Aeas 
lonio  fluit  inde  mari." 

The  little  g urges  with  which  the  river  Aeas  flowed  pure  into 
the  Ionian  sea  was  most  assuredly  anything  in  the  world  but  a 
vortex. — Sil.  1.  196: 

"terminus  huic  roseos  omnis  Lagaeus  ad  ortus 
septeno  impellens  tumefactum  gurgitc  pontum." 

The  sevenfold  g urges  with  which  the  Lagaean  river  impelled 
the  swollen  sea  was  most  assuredly  not  a  sevenfold  vortex.  BTor 

ft' 

a  sevenfold  vortex  the  sevenfold  g  urges  of  the  summer  Nile, 
which  Xereus  drinks,  Claudian,  ///  liufm^  L  183: 

.     .     .     ''Nercus, 
.     .     .     undantom  quamvis  hiiic  hauriat  Istrum, 
liinc  bibat  aostivum  sopteuo  gurgito  Xilum, 
par  semper  similisquo  meat." 

STor  a  vortex  the  gurges  under  which  Vulturnus  draws  so 
much  sand  along,  Ovid,  Met,  15,    714: 

.     .     .     "muJtain«iue  trahens  sub  gurgite  arenam 
Vultunius." 

Hot  a  vortex  the  pure  gurges  with  which  the  same  river 
aspires  to  rival  the  Liris  in  purity,  8tat.  Silv,  4,  3.  92: 

"sed  talis  ferar,  ut  iiittjuio  ('ursu 
tranquilluni  mare  proximunuiue  possim 
pui'o  gurgite  j)ryvocare  Lirim." 
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If  or  a  vortex  the  Castalian  gurges  from  which  the  Phoebean 
afflatus  emanates,  Claud.,  Epigr,  31: 

^^quicquid  Castalio  de  gurgite  Phoebus  anhelat, 
qoicquid  fatidico  mugit  cortma  reoessu, 
carmina  sunt." 

IVor  a  vortex  the  "altus  gurges"  with  which  the  Danube  and 

the  Rhine  lord  it  over  their  neighbour  rivers,  Claud.,  Bell,  Oetic. 

329: 

.     .     .     ''sublimis  in  Arcton 
prominet  Hercyniae  confiois  Rhaetia  silvae, 
quae  se  Danubii  iactat  Rhenique  parentem, 
utraque  Romuleo  praetendens  fluinina  regno, 
primo  fonte  breves,  alto  mox  gurgite  regnant, 
et  fluvios  cogunt  unda  coeunte  minores 
in  nomen  transire  suum/' 

Wor  a  vortex  the  gurges  of  the  Nile,  out  of  which  the  Nile 
god  raises  his  weeping  visage,  Claud.,  Epist.  2,  56: 

^^audiat  haec  commune  solum,  longeque  carinis 
nota  Phai'os,  flentemque  attollens  gurgite  vultum 
nostra  gemat  Nilus  numerosis  funera  ripis." 

Hot  a  vortex  the  gurges  with  which  a  flooded  river  overcomes 
the  resistance  of  the  dykes,  Aen,  2,  496: 

''non  sic,  aggeribus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
exiit  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
fortur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  enclosed  gurges  of  the  port  in  which  ships 

moor  safe  from  the  troubles  and  ten-ors  of  the  deep,  Sil.  15. 

178: 

^'considunt  portu,  et  securae  gurgite  clause 
stant  puppes,  positusquo  labor  terrorque  profundi.' 

STor  a  voiiex  the  gurges  navigated  against  its  will  by  the  first 
navigator,  Propert.  1.  17.  13: 

''ah,  pereat  quicunque  rates  et  vela  para\it 
primus,  et  invito  gurgite  fecit  iter." 

]for  a  vortex  the  easy  gurges  with  which  Neptune  escorts  the 

24* 
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fleet  of  Stilicho  on  its  way  to  Corinth,  Glaudian,  4  Cmis,  Honor. 

462: 

.    .    .    "servaturasque  Corinthum 

prosequitur  facili  NeptuDos  gorgite  classes/' 

Hot  a  vortex  the  high  g  urges  from  which  Scipio's  fleet  has  a 
view  of  the  Alps,  Sil.  15.  166: 

.     .    .    ^'hinc  gurgite  ab  alto 
tollurem  procul  irrumpentem  in  sidera  cernunt, 
aerias  Alpes." 

Hot  a  vortex  the  g urges  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  borne 
swiftly  onward  toward  port  by  a  fair  wind,  Aen,  5,  32: 

.    .    .    ^^petunt  portus  et  vela  secondi 
intendunt  zephyri.     fertor  cita  gurgite  classis; 
et  tandem  laeti  notae  advertuntur  arenae.' 

If^r  a  vortex  the  curved  g urges  on  which  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  are  lifted  up  to  the  sky,  only  to  descend  to  the 
lowest  nianes  when  it  is  witlidrawn  from  under  them,  Aen,  8, 

564: 

"tollimur  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
subducta  ad  manes  imos  desedimus  unda." 

STor  a  vortex  the  Carpathian  g urges  in  which  blue  Proteus 
dwells,  Georg,  4,  387: 

"est  in  Carpathio  Neptuni  gurgite  vates, 
caeruleus  Protous,  magnum  qui  piscibus  aequor 
ot  iuncto  bipcdum  curru  metitur  equorum." 

TSoT  a  vortex  the  Iberian  gurgos  in  v/liich  Phoebus  dips  his 
wearv  horses  at  decline  of  dav,  Acn,  IL  913: 

'*ni  roseus  fessos  iani  gurgito  Phoebus  Ibero 
tingat  equos,  noctomque  die  labente  rcducat." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  black  g urges  of  that  listless,  still-standing 
sea,  where  there  are  neither  winds  nor  waves,  nor  friendly  Ge- 
mini, and  death's  sole  fenyman  rows  countless  peoples  across  to 
the  realms  of  Proserpine,  Senec.  Here,  Fur.   549: 

"vidisti  Siculae  regna  Proseri^iuae  ? 
ilUc  nulla  Noto,  nulla  Favonio 
consurgimt  tujnidis  Buctibus  aequora. 
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non  illic  geminum  Tyndaridae  genus 
succurrunt  timidis  sidera  navibus. 
stat  nigro  pelagus  gurgite  languidom; 
et  cum  Mors  avidis  pallida  dentihus 
gentes  innumeras  Manibas  intulit, 
uno  tot  populi  remige  transeunt." 

If  or  a  vortex  that  g  urges  on  the  surface  of  which  the  oars  of 
the  Argonauts  are  kept  in  time  by  the  music  of  Orpheus,  Val. 
Flacc.  1.  470: 

^^nec  vero  Odrisius  transtris  impenditur  Or]:)lieus, 
aut  pontum  remo  subigit,  sed  carmine  tonsas 
ire  docet,  summo  passim  ne  gurgite  pugnent." 

If  or  a  vortex  the  g  urges  (viz.,  of  the  river  Sicoris)  by  which 
the  camp  of  Caesar  is  separated  from  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
Lucan  4.  11: 

^^colle  tumet  modico,  lenique  excrevit  in  altum 
pingue  solum  tumulo;  super  hunc  fundata  vetusta 
surgit  Berda  manu:  placidis  praelabitur  undis 
Hesperios  inter  Sicoris  non  ultimus  amnes, 
saxeus  ingenti  quem  pons  amplectitur  arcu, 
hibemas  passurus  aquas,  at  proxima  rupes 
signa  tenet  Magni:  nee  Caesar  colle  minore 
castra  levat;  medius  dirimit  tentoria  gurges." 

If  or  a  vortex  either  the  gurges  which  the  smaller  river  Cinga 
mixes  with  the  gurges  of  the  larger  river  Iberus,  or  the 
gurges  which  the  larger  Iberus  mixes  with  the  gurges  of 
the  smaller  Cinga,  Lucan,  4.  19: 

^^explicat  hinc  tellus  campos  effusa  patentes, 
vix  oculo  prendente  modum,  camposque  coercet 
Cinga  rapax,  vetitus  fluctus  et  littora  cursu 
Oceani  pepulisse  suo,  nam  gurgite  misto 
qui  praestat  terris,  aufert  tibi  nomen  Iberus." 

If  or  a  vortex  the  gurges  in  which  there  will  be  a  fish,  how- 
ever little  you  expect  that  there  will,  Ovid,  Ars  Arnat.  3,  425: 

^^  casus  ubique  valet;  semper  tibi  pendeat  ham  us; 
quo  minime  credas  gurgite  piscis  erit." 

Vor  a  vortex  the  gurges  in  which  Arethusa  was  swimming 
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when  she  heard  the  voice  of  Alpheus  calling  to  her  from  below, 
Ovid,  Met,  5,  595: 

''nudaquo  mergor  aquis;  quas  dum  ferioque  trahoque, 
mille  modis  labens,  excussaque  brachia  iacto, 
nescio  quod  medio  sensi  sub  gurgite  murmur, 
territaciue  insisto  propioris  margine  ripae: 

^luo  properas,  Arothusa?'  suis  Alpheus  ab  undis; 

'quo  properas?'  iterum  rauco  raihi  dixerat  ore/' 

TSoT  a  vortex  the  gurges  with  which  the  sea  alternately  floods, 
and  leaves  bare,  the  shore,  Ae?i.  11.  624: 

^'qualis  ubi  altemo  procurrens  gurgite  pontus 
nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosquo  superiacet  unda 
spumeus  extremamquo  sinu  perfundit  arenam; 
nunc  rapidus  retro,  atque  aestu  revoluta  resorbens 
saxa,  fugit,  littusque  vado  labente  relinquit." 

Hot  a  vortex  the  shining  gurges  with  which  the  clear  and 
blue  Ticinus  flows  so  softly  and  quietly  as  to  induce  sleep,  and 
almost  seem  not  to  flow  at  all,  Sil.  4.  81 : 

'^caoruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  stagna  vadoso 
perspicuus  sen^at  turbari  nescia  fundo, 
ac  nitidum  viridi  Icnte  trahit  amne  liquorem. 
vix  credas  labi;  ripis  tam  mitis  opacis 
argutos  inter  volucrum  certaraine  cantus, 
somniforam  ducit  luceuti  gurgite  lympham.*' 

UTor  a  vortex  the  in-flowing  gurges  which  keeps  the  tank  con- 
stantly cold,  Columella,  de  lie  Rust.,  8.  17:  "Sed  utcunque 
fabricatuni  est,  si  semper  influente  gurgite  rigot,  habere  debet 
specus  iuxta  solum,  eorumque  alios  simplices  et  rectos,  quo 
secedant  squamosi  greges,  alios  in  coi'hleam  retortos.''  UTor  a 
vortex  the  gurges — the,  no  less  than  the  gurges  of  our  text, 
vastus  gurges — on  which  not  merely  one  ship's  debris,  but 
the  whole  fleet  of  Aeneas,  is  tossed  about  (11  196): 

'^continuo  venti  volvunt  mare,  magnaque  surgunt 
aequora;  dispersi  iactamur  gurgite  vasto.'* 

If  or  vortices  the  "tanti  gurgites"  swallowed  by  Charybdis — 
itself  a  vortex— Cicer.  Hanisp,  Resp.  27:  "Quam  denique  tam 
immanem  Chary bdim  poetae  fingendo  exprimere  potuerunt  quae 
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tantos  exhaurire  gurgites  posset,  quantas  iste  [Clodius]  Byzan- 
tiorum  Brogitarorumque  praedas  exsorbuit?" 

The  first  conclusion  deducible  from  these  examples  is  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  seek  them  out, 
viz.:  that  gurges,  not  being  equivalent  to  vortex  in  any  one  of 
them,  is  in  all  probability  not  equivalent  to  vortex  in  our  text; 
and  the  second  conclusion  is,  that  whatever  meaning  is  common 
to  gurges  in  all  these  examples  will  very  probably  be  found  in 
the  gurges  of  our  text.  Now,  the  meaning  common  to  gurges 
in  all  these  examples  is  water  in  quantity,  body  of  water,  flood 
(abstractedly  from  all  notion  of  overflow).  The  blue  gurges 
in  which  Juno  begs  Oceanus  and  Tethys  not  to  allow  the 
Triones  to  dip,  is  the  blue  water  of  the  ocean,  i.  e,  the  blue 
ocean  itself.  The  little  gurges  to  which  Scylla  used  to  retire 
at  noon,  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  a  cool  bath,  was  a  stream, 
water,  serpentine,  or  fountain  ("fons,"  Servius),  just  deep 
enough  to  bathe  in.  The  little  gurges  with  which  the  Aeas 
flowed  pure  into  the  Ionian  sea  was  the  clear  but  slender  stream 
of  the  Aeas.  The  sevenfold  gurges  with  which  the  Lagaean 
river  impelled  ihe  swollen  sea,  no  less  than  the  Nile's  sevenfold 
gurges  which  Nereus  drinks,  is  the  seven  deep  and  broad 
waters,  the  seven  deep  and  broad  branches  by  which  the  Nile 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  gurges  of  the 
Vultumus,  under  which  so  much  sand  is  dragged  along,  no  less 
than  the  pure  gurges  with  which  that  river  aspires  to  rival  the 
Liris  in  purity,  is  the  stream  of  the  Vulturnus.  The  Castalian 
gurges,  from  which  the  Phoebean  afflatus  emanates,  is  the 
Castalian  spring,  fountain  or  stream.  The  "altus  gurges"  with 
which  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  lord  it  over  their  neigh- 
bour rivers  is  the  deep  and  full  stream  of  those  rivers.  The 
gurges  of  the  Nile,  out  of  which  the  Nile  god  raises  his 
weeping  visage,  is  the  Nile  stream  or  river.  The  gurges  with 
which  the  flooded  river  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  dykes  is 
the  rushing  water  of  the  flood.  The  enclosed  gurges  of  the 
port,  in  which  the  sliips  moor  safe  and  forget  the  labours  and 
terrors  of  the  deep,  is  the  tranquil  sea-water  within  the  mole. 
The  gurges  navigated  against  its  will  by  the  first  na\igator  is 
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the  difficult  and  dangerous  water  of  the  deep,  ^vide  and  rolling 
sea.  The  easy  gurgos  with  which  Xeptune  escorts  tlie  fleet  ot 
Stilicho  towards  Corinth  is  the  water  of  the  Ionian  sea,  with  a 
fair  wind  blowing.  The  high  gurges  from  which  Scipio's 
fleet  has  a  view  of  the  Alps  is  the  water  of  the  high  sea  between 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  gurges  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  borne 
swiftly  onward  towards  port  by  a  fair  wind  is  the  water  of  the 
sea  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  sailing.  The  curved  gurges  on 
which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  raised  to  the  sky,  only  to  be  lowered  to 
the  Manes  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  same  gurges  from  beneath 
it,  is  the  alternately  swelling  and  subsiding  water  of  the  sea  on 
which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  sailing.  The  Carpathian  gurges  in 
which  blue  Proteus  dwells  is  the  water  of  the  Carpathian  sea. 
The  Iberian  gurges  in  which  rosy  Phoebus  dips  his  tired 
horses  at  decline  of  day  is  the  water  of  the  Iberian  sea.  The 
black  gurges  of  that  listless,  still-standing  sea,  across  wliich 
death's  sole  ferryman  rows  countless  peoples  to  the  realms  of 
Proseipine,  is  the  black  water  of  the  8tyx.  The  gurges  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  oars  of  the  Argonauts  are  kept  in  time  by 
the  music  of  Orpheus  is  the  water  of  the  sea  on  which  the 
Argonauts  are  rowing.  The  gurges  of  the  Sicoris,  by  which 
the  camp  of  Caesar  is  sepai*ated  from  that  of  Pompey,  is  the 
stream,  or  water,  of  the  SicorLs.  The  gurgos  of  the  Cinga, 
which  mixes  with  the  gurges  of  the  Ibcrus,  is  the  stream  or 
water  of  the  Cinga;  and  the  gurges  of  the  Ibcrus,  which  mixes 
with  the  gurges  of  the  Cinga,  is  the  stream  or  water  of  the 
Iberus.  The  gurges  in  which  there  will  be  a  flsh,  however 
little  you  may  expect  there  will,  is  any  water,  no  matter  whether 
sea,  lake,  river,  spring  or  pond;  as  if  the  poet  had  said:  there 
is  no  water  in  which  there  may  not  be  a  tish.  The  gurges 
in  whi(*h  Arethusa  was  swinmiing  when  she  heard  the  voice  of 
Alpheus  calling  to  her  from  below,  was  the  water  of  the  sea  in 
which  Arethusa  was  swimming.  The  gurges  with  which  the 
sea  alteniately  dashes  forward  over  tlie  rocks  on  the  shore,  and 
retreats  and  leaves  them  bare,  is  the  fluctuating  sea-water.  The 
shining  gurges  with  which  the  clear  and  blue  Ticinus  flows 
80  softly  and  quietly  as  to  induce  sleep,  and  alsmost  seem  not  to 
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flow  at  all,  is  the  shining  stream  of  the  clear  and  blue  Ticinus. 
The  in-flowing  g  urges  which  keeps  the  tank  constantly  cold  is 
the  in-flowing  body  of  cold  water.  The  gurges— the,  no  less 
than  the  gurges  of  our  text,  ''vastus  gurges" — on  which 
Aeneas's  whole  fleet  was  tossed  about  was  the  vast  and  deep 
sea;  and  the  ''tanti  gurgites"  imagined  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  Charybdis  were  the  torrents  or  cataracts  or  floods  of  water 
imagined  to  be  supplied  to  that  vortex  by  the  sea. 

As  it  certainlv  was  not  in  a  vortex  of  the  Tiber,  but  in 
the  deep,  broad,  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Tiber,  Maximian  used 
to  swim,  Eleg,  1,  37: 

^^nnabam  gelidas  Tibeiini  gurgitis  andas;" 

nor  with  a  vortex  of  tears,  but  with  a  flood  of  tears,  would  the 
same  poet's  mistress  {Eleg,  5.  89)  bewail  his  "deiecta  mentula": 

^^qao  te  deieotaiu  laorymarum  gurgite  plangam?" 

nor  in  the  deep  vortex  of  the  river,  but  in  the  deep  stream  of 
the  river,  stood  the  wooden  bridge  of  Symposius's  riddle: 

^^stat  nenius  in  lymphis,  stat  in  alto  gurgite  silva/' 

mud  as,  more  certainly  still,  if  more  certainly  be  possible,  it 
was  not  from  the  bottom  of  a  vortex,  but  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  Tethys  and  Nereus  carried  up  (in  their  arms)  the  sxinken 
vessel  (for  the  storm  was  over,  the  clouds  had  returned  to  the 
mountain-tops,  the  rainbow  was  in  the  sky,  and  the  waters  were 
placid),  Val.  Flacc.  1.  655: 

"emicuit  reserata  dies;  caelumque  resolvit 
arcus,  et  in  summos  redierunt  nubila  montes. 
iam  placidis  ratis  exstat  aquis,  quam  gurgite  ab  imo 
et  Tethys,  et  inagnis  Nereus  socer  erigit  ulnis;" 

aad  not  torrent  with  his  whole  vortex,  but  torrent  with  his 
whole  flood,  with  his  whole  body  of  water,  with  all  his  waters, 
Nile  hunted  Tisiphone,  and  dashed  her  against  the  sandy  bottom 
of  his  channel,  Val.  Flacc.  4.  409: 

''contra  Nilus  adest;  et  toto  gurgite  torrens 
Tisiphouen  agit,  atque  iinis  illidit  arenis 
Ditis  opem  ac  saevi  clamaDtem  numina  regni,'' 
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in  like  manner,  and  with  equal  certainty,  it  is  not  with 
vortices  and  a  vortex,  but  with  floods  and  a  vortex  (in  other 
words,  with  a  stream  forming  vortices  in  its  course,  /.  e,  an 
eddying  stream),  the  portentous  river  of  milk  should  have  flowed 
into  the  sea,  Juvenal,  13.  69: 

.     .     .     "tanquam  in  mare  fluxerit  amnis 
gurgitibus  iiiiris  et  lactds  vortice  torrons." 

[Compare  Senec.  Thyest.  IS,  566  (below);    also  Claud.  Itapt, 
Proserp.  2.  348: 

''tunc  et  pestiferi  pacatum  flumen  Averni 
innocuae  transistis  aves,  flaturacjue  re[)ressit 
Amsauctus;  fixo  tacuit  torrente  vorago. 
tunc  Acheronteos  niutato  gurgite  fontes 
lacte  novo  tumuisse  ferunt,  hederisque  virenteni 
Cocyton  dulci  perhibent  undasse  Lyaeo." 

Panegyr.  Vet.  9.  8:  "0  miserabilem  Yeronensium  calamitatem, 
quos  non  tarn  tua,  quam  intestina  satellitum  pressit  obsidio! 
quippe  Athesis  illo,  saxis  asper,  et  gurgitibus  vorticosus  [forming 
vortices  with  its  waters,  whirlpooling  with  its  watere],  et  impetu 
ferox,  oppugnationem  prohibebat,  omneraque  retro  regionem 
evehendis  copiis  tutam  defensamque  praestabat/'J  And  not  a 
vortex,  but  a  muddy  frogs'  pond,  was  that  ^^stagnum,"  "lacus," 
and  "palus''  to  which,  no  less  than  thrice  within  the  space  of 
nineteen  lines,  the  temi  gurges  has  been  applied  by  Ovid, 
Met.  6.  363: 

"nee  satis  hoc;  ipsos  etiam  i)edibusque  nianuque 
turbaverc  lacus;  imoquo  e  gurgite  mollein 
hue  illuc  limuni  saltu  inovore  maligno. 
distulit  ira  sitiin;  neque  enim  iam  filia  Coei 
snpplicat  indignis,  nee  dicere  sustinet  ultra 
verba  minora  dea,  tolIens(iue  ad  sidera  palnias, 
*aet«rnum  stagno,'  dixit,  'vivatis  in  isto.' 
eveuiunt  optata  deae;  iuvat  isse  sub  undas, 
et  iiiodo  tota  cava  submergere  membra  palude, 
nimc  proferre  caput,  summo  modo  gurgite  nare, 
sacpe  super  ripain  stagni  considere,  saepe 
in  gelidos  rcsilire  lacus.     et  nune  quoque  turpes 
litibus  exercent  linguas,  pulsoijue  pudore, 
quamvis  sint  sub  aqua,  sub  aqua  maledicero  tentant. 
vox  quoque  iam  rauca  est.  inflataque  colla  tmnescunt. 
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ipsaque  dilatant  patulos  convicia  rictus, 
terga  caput  taugunt,  colla  intercepta  videntur, 
spina  nret;  venter,  pars  maxima  corporis,  albot, 
limosoque  novae  saliunt  in  gurgite  ranae." 

Nor  is  the  meaning  thus  obtained,  by  a  pretty  wide  induction, 
for  the  term  gurges,  both  in  our  text  and  elsewhere,  not  estab- 
lished and  placed  beyond  doubt,  especially  for  the  gurges  of 
our  text,  as  well  by  the  general  context  in  which  our  text  stands 
as  by  the  epithet  vastus.  For,  what  is  the  general  context, 
what  the  picture  which  the  general  context  presents?  A  great 
wave,  tumbling  down  headlong  on  the  poop  of  one  of  Aeneas's 
vessels,  whirls  the  vessel  rapidly  round  thrice,  and  forms  in  the 
sea  a  vortex,  whirlpool  or  eddy,  which  swallows  the  vessel  up — 
voRAT  AEQuoRE  voKTEx.  After  the  catastrophe,  appear  swim- 
ming, or  floating  about,  men,  planks,  arms,  and  valuables. 
Where?  ''In  the  vortex,  whirlpool  or  eddy,"  answer  the  com- 
mentators. But  there  is  no  longer  any  vortex,  whirlpool  or 
eddy.  That  which  there  was  just  now,  that  which  swallowed 
up  the  ship,  not  having  been,  like  Chary bdis  or  Maelstrom, 
produced  by  a  permanent  but  only  by  a  momentary  cause,  viz., 
the  perpendicular  tumbling  of  a  great  wave  or  swell  into  the 
sea,  has  ceased  to  exist,  on  the  cause  which  produced  it  ceasing 
to  operate,  and  the  sea  has  returned  to  its  normal  state.  On 
this  sea,  this  deep  and  vast  flood,  gurgite  vasto,  present  them- 
selves, come  into  view  (apparent),  the  men,  arms,  valuables 
and  planks,  which  have  been  tossed  out  of  the  vessel  while  it 
was  being  struck  from  above  by  the  wave,  whirled  round  three 
times,  and  swallowed  up  by  the  vortex.  Every  individual  word 
indicates  as  plainly  that  the  objects  spoken  of  are  not  in  the 
vortex,  as  that  they  are  on  the  surface  of  the  vast  deep.  First, 
they  are  nantes,  floating  or  swimming.  If  they  were  in  the 
vortex,  they  would  neither  float  nor  swim.  They  would,  like 
the  vessel  out  of  which  they  were  pitched,  first  be  whirled 
round  and  round,  and  then  they  would  be  sunk;   Sil.  3.  474: 

''et  tunc  inibre  recens  fuso,  correpta  sub  ai'inis 
corpora  multa  \ii'um  spumanti  vertice  torquens, 
immersit  fundo  laceris  deformia  membris." 

next,   they  are  raiu,  thinly  scattered.     The   tendency  of  the 
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Tortex  would  not  be  to  scatter,  but  to  bring  together,  to  collect 
toward  the  apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  toward  the  lowest  point 
of  the  eddy.  Sfext,  they  present  tliemselves,  they  come  into 
view— APPARENT.  If  thcv  were  in  the  vortex,  they  would  not 
present  themselves,  would  not  come  into  view;  the  eye  would 
have  to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  the  more  they  were  in  the 
vortex,  the  less  they  would  come  into  view,  the  farther  the  eye 
would  have  to  go  in  search  of  them.  STexl;,  they  are  per 
UNDAS—everv where  on  the  water.  If  thev  were  in  the  voi-tex 
they  would  not  be  per  undas  at  all,  they  would  be  in  undis. 
And,  finally,  the  place  in  which  they  appear  floating,  present 
themselves  floating,  is  vast — guroite  vasto.  Why  should  the 
vortex  in  which  the  ship  went  down  become  the  vast  vortex, 
as  soon  as  the  debris,  the  reliquiae,  of  the  ship  are  seen 
floating  in  it?     No,  no!  the  scene: 

apparent   RARI    NANTES   IN   GURTJITE    VASTO, 

ARMA    VIRUM    TABULAEQUK   ET    TROIA    fiAZA    PER    UNDAS 

is  not  a  continuation  of  the  scene: 

AST   ILLAM   TER   FLICTUS   IBIDEM 
TORQUET   AQENS    CTRCUM   KT   RAPIDUS   VORAT   AEQUOKE   VORTEX, 

it  is  a  new  scene.  The  ship,  struck  and  three  times  whirled 
round  by  the  precipitously  falling  great  wave  (pontus),  has 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  simultaneously  formed  vortex,  which 
in  its  turn  has  been  filled  up  by  the  return  of  the  sea  to  its  level, 
and  a  new  scene  presents  itself,  viz.,  that  of  men,  arms,  valuables 
from  Troy,  and  debris  of  the  sunken  vessel,  floating  not  merely 
on  the  water  ((iURoiTE)  but  on  the  vast  water  (cukgitk  vasto), 
and  not  merely  on  the  vast  water,  but  everywhere  over  it  (pee 
UNDAs).  Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which  vortex,  gurges, 
and  aequor  are  so  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  We  have  the  similarly  broad  distinc- 
tion, Sil.  1.  592: 

''  vortit;ibus  tor«iuet  [Boreas]  rapidis  mare,  fract^iquo  anhelant 
aequora,  ot  iuiecto  conduntur  gurgite  inontes,*' 

where  "vorticibus"  ai-e  the  whirlpools  formed  by  Boreas  in  the 
sea  ("mare'*);  "aequora"  the  panting,  heaving,  alternately 
rising  and  falling  sea-surface;  and  "gurgite"  the  wate.  covering, 
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burying  the  mountains  (Seneca's  "all-whelming,  all-drowning 
gurges/'  Thyest  867: 

"  monstraque  nunquam  perfusa  mari 
merget  condens  omnia  gorges"). 

And  the  vortices,  of  course  not  the  aequor,  of  Cocytus  are 
similarly  distinguished  by  the  same  author,  18.  566: 

"  parte  alia  torrens  Cocytus  sanguinis  atri 
vorticibus  furit,  et  spumanti  gurgite  fertur," 

where  gurges  is  as  plainly  as  possible  the  stream  of  Cocytus, 

and  "vorticibus"  the  whirlpools  or  eddies  formed  in  that  stream's 

course.    Compare  Juvenal,  13.  69,  above,  and  Claud,  de  Mall. 

Theodor.  Consul.  234: 

^^  acrior  ac  rapidus  tacitas  praetermeat  ingens 
Danubius  ripas,  eadem  dementia  sani 
gurgitis  immensum  deducit  in  ostia  Gangen, 
torrentes  immane  fremant,  lassisque  minentur 
pontibus,  involvant  spumoso  vortice  silvas. 
pax  maiora  docet" 

(where  the  even,  composed,  steady  gurges,  or  water-stream,  of 
the  immense  Ganges  is  placed  in  the  strongest  contrast  with 
the  noisy,  foaming  torrent  whose  vortices  endanger  bridges  and 
carry  away  trees;  and  the  moral  is  drawn,  that  the  greater  the 
power  the  more  becoming  to  it  is  peace,  exactly  as,  in  our  text, 
it  is  the  vortex  which  sinks  the  vessel,  while  the  vast  gurges 
allows  the  objects  which  are  at  its  mercy  to  float);  andy  still 
more  parallel  to  our  text,  Yal.  Flacc.  8.  321: 

"  ergo  ubi  diva  rates  hostemque  accedere  cernit, 
ipsa  subit  terras  tempestatumque  refringit 
veutorumque  domes,  volucruiu  gens  turbida  fratrum 
eruuipit;  classeni  dextra  Satumia  monstrat. 
videre;  inque  inium  pariter  mare  protenus  onmes 
infesto  clamore  ruunt  inimicaque  Colchis 
aequora,  et  ad  versos  statuunt  a  litore  fluctus. 
tollitur,  atque  intra  Minyas  Argoaque  vela 
Stims  abit.     vasto  rursus  desidit  hiatu 
abrupta  revolutus  atjua.  iamque  omnis  in  asti'a 
itquo  reditque  ratis,  lapsoque  reciproca  fluctu 
descendit.    trahit  hos  vortex;  hos  agmine  toto 
gurges  agit.     simul  in  vultus  inicat  imdique  terror, 
crebra  ruina  poh  caelestia  limina  laxat," 
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where  the  vortex  draws,  or  sucks  in,  some,  while  the  gurges 
drives  others  on:  exactlv  as  in  our  text,  those  who  are  not 
swallowed  up  along  with  their  vessel  by  the  vortex  are  seen 
swimming  on  the  gurges. 

As  the  literal  so  the  figurative  gurges;  and  Publius  Gallo- 
nius  (Lucil.,  ap.  Cicer.  de  Finilnis,  2,  8.  24)  is  not  a  vortex 
which  whirls  squills  and  sturgeons  round  and  round,  but  a 
water— lake,  pool,  river,  or  sea—  which  swallows  them  up: 

'*o  Pul)li,  0  gurges  Galloni.  es  homo  miser,  inquit; 
coenasti  io  vita  nuiiKiuain  bone,  cuni  omnia  in  ista 
consumis  s^iuilla,  at'iue  acipensere  cum  in  dccumano/* 

And  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  is  surnamed  Gurges,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  vortex  and  whirls  his  patrimony  round  and  round, 
but  because  he  is  a  water— pool,  lake,  river,  or  sea — which 
engulfs  it,  Macrob.  S(Uun),  2.  9:  "Ut  taceam  Gurgitem,  a  devo- 
rato   patrimonio   cognominatum."     Compare   Prudent.   Hamart. 

251: 

**exemplum  dat  vita  hoininum,  ijuo  caetera  peccent: 
vita  hoininum,  cui  «iuic(iuid  agit,  vesania  et  error 
siippeditant,  ut  bella  fremant.  ut  fluxa  voluptas 
diftluat,  impuro  fervescat  ut  igne  libido, 
sorbeat  ut  cuniulos  nummoi*uin  faucibus  amplis 
gurges  avaritiae,  finis  queni  nullus  habendi 
teniperat,  aggestis  addentem  vota  talentis." 

where,  however,  we  have  not  merely  the  correct  figurative 
"gurges"  of  Luoilius  and  Macrobius,  but  that  correct  figurative 
''gurges"  with  "fauces"  added.  In  other  words:  where  we  are 
called  on  to  imagine  not  merely  the  pool,  lake,  river,  or  sea 
which  swallows  up,  but  the  fauces  also  with  which  the  pool, 
lake  river,  or  sea  swallows  up:  a  call.  I  need  hardly  inform  the 
Shakespearian  scholar,  as  impossible  to  be  complied  with  as  Ly- 
sander's,  that  Hermia  should  picture  to  hei-self  not  merely  the 
darkness  which  in  the  collied  night  devours  the  lightning  up, 
ere  a  man  hath  powor  to  say  "Behold!''  but  the  very  jaws  of 
that  darkness. 

Miya  Xttirua  d^alwraii^.  the  far  more  obscure  expression  in 
which  Heyne — imitating  the  device  of  laying  a  grain  of  salt  on 
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the  bird's  tail,  in   order  to  cause  the  bird  to  stand  still  to  be 

caught— finds  the  explanation  of  the  far  less  obscure  gurges — 

is  as  unworthy  of  Heyne  as  Robert  Stephens's  heterogeneous 

triad,  "Gurges,  pro  ipso  maris  periculo,  et  veluti  Syrte  quadam 

aut  Scylla,"  is  unwori;hy  of  Robert  Stephens;   or  the  all  depth 

and  no  width— and  not  merely  all  depth  and  no  width,  but  all 

bottomless  depth  and  no  width — which  Kappes  {Eridarung  xur 

Aeneid.    3,   197)   recognizes   in    gurgite  vasto   ("Wir  konnen 

uns  die  bedeutung  von  gurgite  vasto,  welche  noch   durch  die 

stellung  am   versschluss   hervorgehoben   ist,   am   besten   durch 

vergleichung    mit    der    stelle    aus   Schwab's   'Reiter   und   der 

Bodensee'  verdeutlichen,  wo  es  heisst: 


und 


^an  den  schlund,  au  die  tiofe  bodenlos 
hat  gepocht  des  rasenden  hufes  stoss' 

es  sieht  sein  blick  nur  den  grfisslichen  schlund, 
sein  geist  versinkt  in  den  schwarzen  grund '  ") 


is  unworthy  of  Kappes. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  instances  in  which,  how- 
ever certainly  and  unmistakeably  taken  from  Homer  the  ground- 
thought  of  the  Virgilian  incident,  all  the  particulars  of  the  inci- 
dent are  as  certainly  and  unmistakeably  Virgil's  own.  In  both, 
the  vessel  is  struck  with  a  violence  which  not  onlv  whirls  the 
vessel  round  and  round,  but  knocks  overboard  the  steersman, 
who  is  immediatelv  drowned.  Others  of  the  crew,  knocked 
overboard  along  with  the  steersmann,  are,  in  the  Virgilian  ac- 
count, seen  floating  on  the  vast  gurges,  the  vast  flood,  the 
vast  bodv  of  water:  in  the  Homeric  account,  are  borne  bv  the 
waves  round  the  vessel  like  so  manv  seamews: 

xoott)vi]Otv  ixt).oi   Jit^oi  t'ljii   ntkatvav 
xvuaati'  tuifO{it:ovio. 

Whence  this  difference  in  the  Virgilian  from  the  Homeric  pic- 
ture? Very  plainly  from  the  previous  difl'erence,  that  whereas, 
in  the  Homeric  original,  the  vessel  had  not  been  sunk,  but  only 
whirled  round,  the  vessel  in  the  Virgilian  copy  had  not  only 
been  whirled  round,  but  sunk.    In  the  Virgilian  copy,  therefore, 
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the  persons  who  had  been  knocked  overboard,  and  had  not  gone 
down  with  the  vessel  in  the  vortex,  could  not  be  represented  as 
borne  by  the  waves  round  the  vessel — could  only  be  represented 
as  floating  on  the  water,  the  vast  flood,  the  vast  waters,  ourgite 
VASTO.  Such  is  the  origin,  the  necessar\^ — so  to  say,  Dar- 
winian— origin,  of  Virgil's  gurgitk  vasto,  an  impressive  cli- 
max wholly  wanting  in  the  so  simple  and  7iai're  Homeric 
prototype. 


123  (fi). 

T  A  H  L'  L  A  E 


TIivavLBQ,  the  boards  of  the  ship;  Horn.   Od.  12,  67: 

(cllic   0^  ouov  nii'(cx((i  7f  vfMr  xtii   omuuth  (fonMv 
xru(c&^  wAoj,*  ifootavat   nv()(tg  t'  okooto  Ovtkkiu. 

Quint.  Curt.  9.  39;  "Strati  erant  campi  sarcinis,  armis,  avulsa- 
rura  tabularum  remorumque  fragmentis.''     Senec.  Octav,  320: 

"alii  lacerac  puppis  tabulis 
haerent  nudi,  fluctusque  secant." 

Ovid.   7V/.S/.   /.  (I   7: 

"tu  facis  ut  spoliuin  iie  sim,  neu  uuder  ab  illis. 
uaufragii  bibulas  qui  poticre  rnei." 


123   [h\. 

TROIA    «iA/A    I'KK    UNDAS 


As   we  would  say,   the   wealth  of  Troy:    Sidoii.  Apoll.  5.  459 

"ciun  patrio  Cleopatra  ferox  circunidata  sistro, 
milite  vel  picoo  fulvas  oncrata  carinas, 
Doiida  diffusam  prenieret  Ptolemaide  gaza." 
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Sil.  17.  278: 

.     .    .     "natat  aequore  toto 
arma  inter,  galeasque  vinim,  cristasque  rubenteSf 
florentis  Capuae  gaza/' 

Flor.  4.  11:  '^Quippe  immensa  classis,  naufragio  belli  facto, 
toto  marl  ferebatur;  Arabumque,  et  Sabaeorum,  et  niille  aliarum 
gentium  Asiae  spolia,  purpuram,  aunimque,  in  ripam  assidue 
mota  ventis  maria  revomebant."  Dravton  (an  eve-witness  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada),  speaking  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  in  liis  poem  of  the  "Birth  of  Moses:" 

"Castilian  riches  scattered  on  the  deep." 

That  Aeneas  and  his  companions  did  not  set  out  from  Troy 
without  the  means  necessary  not  only  for  a  long  journey,  but 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  appears  from  2.  799: 

^^andique  convenere,  animis  opibusque  parati 
in  quasconque  velim  pelago  deducere  terras." 

It  is  part  of  these  ''opes"  which  is  here  described  as  scattered 
everywhere  over  the  water— troia  gaza  per  undas.  See  Comm. 
on  2.  799;  1.  367;  1.  575. 


127. 

ACTIPIUNT    INIMICUM    IMBREM 


AcciPiuNT,  accept,  /.  e,  conquered  (vicrr,  verse  126)  and  wholly 
unable  to  resist,  receive  passively,  almost  voluntarily. 

Inimicum,  metaphorical,  and  joined  with  imbrem  signifying 
enemy  water — in  other  words,  the  enemy,  viz.,  the  water.  That 
this  is  the  meaning  is  shown  botli  by  vicit  and  accipiunt. 
Compare  10.  907: 

.     .     "iuguloque  haud  inscius  accipit  eusom," 

where  see  Comm. 
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128. 

INTKRKA    MAONO    MISCKKI    .Ml'iniUKK    l»ONTr.M 


Repeated  4.  IHO,  with  only  the  diflfei-ence  of  "oaeluni"  in  place 

of  PONTiai. 


rJ9-i:{0. 

niis 

STA(JN'A    UEH;SA    VADIS    UKAVITER    COMMOTUS 


VAR.  LECT. 

VADIS :  GRAViTEK  COMMOTIO,  KT  III  La  Cerda;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Bruiick. 

VADIS.  (jiLvviTEK  COMMOTUS,  CT  III  D.  Heins. 

VADIS,  ORAVITKR  coiLMOTis ;    ET   III    Hevnc *,    W'akef.;    Wagner    (ed.    Heyn. 

ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Ribb. 

0.  Fr.  PnL    Ver.,  St.  OaU. 


STA(iNA,  the  .stiff  waters;  kefusa,  ebfteif;  imis  vadis,  frotn  the 
t)ottofN,  i.  e.  the  water  taken  away  from  the  depths  or  bottom 
of  the  s<\i,  to  make  the  mountainous  waves.  We  have  thus  not 
only  the  striking  picture  of  Neptune  left,  if  not  dry,  at  least 
without  his  accustomed  (quantity  of  water,  hut,  at  the  same 
time,  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  (iRAViTER  commotus. 
No  wonder,  indeed,  he  was  commotus  and  (iRavitkr — grievously 
discomposed  and  troubled.  That  nothing  less  than  this  Ls 
meant,  no  mere  disturbance  or  derangement  of  the  waters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  a  total  displacement,  is  shown,  first, 
by  the  inklin^^  we  have  already  had  of  this  meaning  in  the 
strong  words,  veiNc  88:  ''totumque  a  sedibus  imis  ruunt" 
Kind  compare  verse  110,  ^'unda  dehiscens  terram  inter  fluctus 
aperit"):  secondly,  by  the  force  of  the  word  refusus,  ebbed, 
poured  away,  or  poured  back  from  tlie  place  into  which  it  had 
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formerly  been  poured  or  gathered  {Am.  7.  225 ,  and  Lucan, 
8.  797:  "refuso  oceano,''  the  ebbed  ocean;  Stat.  T/ieb,  1.  359 
(of  the  lake  Lema  in  a  storm): 

.     .     .     "stagnoque  refusa  est 
funditus  et  veteri  spumavit  Lema  veneno*'); 

and  9  thirdly  and  completely,  by  Lucan  *8  extremely  clear 
and  explicit  account  of  the  same  phenomenon,  5.  643 : 

"nam  pelagus,  qua  parte  sedet  [Virgirs  staona]  non  celat  arenas, 
exhaustum  in  cumulos,  omnisque  in  fluctibus  unda  est." 

The  description  is  as  physically  correct  as  it  is  graphic;  the  sea 
in  calm  weather  consisting  of  vast  stagna,  or  masses  of  tranquil 
standing  water,  on  the  top  of  which  are  waves  of  a  moderate 
size;  in  a  storm,  this  tranquil  standing  water  is  itself  converted 
into  waves  resembling  moving  mountains,  between  which,  in 
Lucan's  exaggerated  account,  the  bottom  appears. 

Stagna,  the  quiet,  stiU- standing  waters,  Aen.  8.  88: 

"mitis  ut  in  morem  stagni  placidaeque  paludis." 

Aen.  7.  150:  "fontis  stagna  Numici,"  the  pond  or  basin  at  the 
source  of  the  Numicius.  Tacit.  Annal.  1,  76:  "Eodem  anno, 
continuis  imbribus  auctus  Tiberis  plana  urbis  stagnaverat." 

Graviter  commotus.  "Graviter  iratus,"  Ruaeus.  ^'Irato," 
Caro.  "Mit  heftigem  eifer,"  Yoss.  "Displeased,''  Dr>'den.  No; 
but,  much  disturbed,  greatly  discomposed,  seriously  troublefl. 
The  identical  words  are  used  by  Cicero  to  express  the  discompo- 
sure of  mind  produced  in  liim  by  certain  unexpected  and  dis- 
agreeable news:  "Cum  est  ad  nos  allatum  de  temeritate  eorum, 
qui  tibi  negotium  facesserent,  etsi  graviter  prime  nuntio  com- 
motus sum,  quod  nihil  tam  praeter  opinionem  meam  accidere 
potuit;  tamen,"  &c.  {ad  Fam,  3.  10).  Virgil  himself,  7.  493 
(where  see  Comm.),  applies  the  term — of  couree,  without  the 
intensifying  adverb — to  the  starting  or  springing  of  game  by  the 
hounds;  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  to  the  simple  circumstance  of 
being  moved  to  write  a  letter:  "Quaeris  fortasse,  quo  commotus 
haec  scribam"  {Epist.  8.  22). 

Neptune  could  not  have  been  correctly  represented  as  angry 

26* 
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at  an  occurrence,  of  the  cause  and  all  the  circumstances  of  which 
he  was  totally  ignorant;  all  that  he  knew  as  yet  being  that  the 
sea  was,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  turned  topsy-turvy. 


laO  {a I 

ALTO    PROSPU'IKNS 


''Aut  e  mari  erigens  caput,  aut  mari  providens,''  Servius  (ed. 
Lion).  ''Ex  imo  mari  (ubi  est  regia  Neptuni)  prospicit," 
Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  ''In's  meer  hinausschauend,"  Lade- 
wig,  Conington  ('' Looking  out  over  the  sea").  I  find  alto, 
or  its  equivalent,  ex  alto,  so  often  joined  with  prospicere 
or  other  verb  of  similar  import,  in  the  sense  of  the  height  or 
elevation  from  which  a  view  is  taken,  that  I  have  little  doubt 
our  text  forms  no  exception,  and  that  alto  here  too  signifies 
not  the  depth  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  the  very  opposite:  the 
top,  the  height,  from  which  the  view  is  taken;  Seneca,  de  Vita 
beata,  28:  "Hoc  vos  non  intelligitis,  et  alienum  fortunae 
vestrae  vultum  geritis:  sicut  plurimi,  quibus  in  circo  aut  in 
theatro  dosidentibus,  iam  funesta  domus  est,  noc  adnuntiatum 
malum.  At  ego  ex  alto  prospiciens,  video  quae  tempestates  aut 
immineant  vobis,  paullo  tardiua  mpturae  nimbum  suum,  aut  iam 
vicinae,  vos  ac  vestra  rapturao,  propius  accesseiint."  Senec. 
Ep.  101:  '^Ubi  voro,  quidquid  mihi  debui,  redditum  est;  ubi 
stabilita  mens  scit,  nihil  interosse  inter  diem  et  saeculum;  quid- 
quid  deinceps  dierun:  rerumque  ventumm  est,  ex  alto  prospicit, 
et  cum  multo  risu  seriem  temporum  cogitat."  Senec.  Ep,  85: 
''Quid  ergo?  si  ferrum  intentatur  cervicibus  viii  fortis;  si  pars 
subindo  alia  atque  alia  suflbditur;  si  viscera  sua  in  sinu  suo 
vidit;  si  ex  intervallo,  (juo  magis  tormenta  sentiat,  repetitur,  et 
per  assiccata  viscera  recens  dimittitur  sanguis;  non  timere  istum 
tu  dices,  non  dolere?  Iste  vero  dolet;  sensum  enim  hominis 
nulla  exuit  virtus:  sed  non  timet:  invictus  ex  alto  dolores  suos 
spectat." 
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In  all  these  instances  "alto"  is  the  height  from  which  the 
^iew  is  taken.  Why  not  in  our  text?  The  height  from  which 
Ihe  view  is  taken  in  our  text  is  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  opposed 
to  the  bottom,  where  the  god  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  his 
jalace,  when  he  first  perceives  that  an  unusual  disturbance  has 
taken  place  in  his  domains.  To  this  high  situation,  to  this 
look-out,  to  this  specula  of  his,  Neptune  {Iloaeidojv  Ttavomrig, 
Philostr.  Icmi.  2,  17)  goes  in  our  text  to  take  a  view  all  round 
(compare  Sil  7.  254: 

.    .     .     ^^turbatis  placidum  caput  extulit  undis 
Neptunub.  totumque  videt,  totique  videtur 
regnator  ponto'') 

exactly  as  Dido  goes  to  her  ''arx  siunma"  to  take  a  view 
when  she  hears  of  the  flight  of  the  Trojans,  4.  408: 

^'quis  tibi  tiim  Dido,  cernenti  talia,  seDSus! 
quosve  dabas  gemituSf  cum  littora  fervere  late 
prospiceres  arce  ex  summa,  totumque  videres 
misceri  ante  oculos  tantis  clamoribus  aequor!" 


verse  586: 


"regina  e  speculis  ut  primum  albescere  lucem 
vidit  et  aequatis  classem  procedere  veils,"  &c.', 


exactly  as  Juno  to  the  summit  of  the  Alban  mount,  to  have  a 
view  of  the  two  armies  on  the  occasion  of  the  duel  between 
Tumus  and  Aeneas,  12.  134: 

''at  Juno  ex  sumino,  (jui  nunc  Albanus  habetur 


prospiciens  tumulo,  campuni  spectabat  et  ainbas 
Laurentum  Troumque  acies,  urbemque  Latini;" 

and  exactly  as  Jupiter  goes  to  the  vertex  of  heaven,  in  order 
to  look  down  upon  the  earth  all  round,  1.  227: 

.     .     .     "cum  lupiter  aethere  summo 
despiciens  mai-e  velivolum  terrasque  iacontes 
littoraque  et  latos  populos,  sic  vertice  caeli 
constitit,  et  Libyae  defixit  luinina  regnis." 

That  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  a  height  or  elevated  position  from  which  a  view  cao 
be  had  all  roiiud  appeai-s  mo  less  from  6.  357: 

^^prospexi  Italian),  summa  sablimis  ab  mida," 

where  the  height  expressed  in  our  text  by  alto  and  summa  is 
expressed  by  *'sublimis"  and  ^'summa,"  and  from  1.  385: 

.    .    .    ''conscendi  navibus  aeiiuor;" 

than  from  our  own  so  usual  expressions,  "the  high  sea"  and 
'*the  high  seas,"  Xor  can  terms  be  more  clear  and  explicit  than 
tlie  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  sea  is  higher  in  the 
centre  and  lower  towards  the  shore  is  laid  down  bv  Seneca 
as  an  universally  received  and  undisputed  doctrine  (Nat, 
Qnae.st.  3,  28  lof  the  mode  in  which  the  sea  is  to  overflow 
the  land  at  the  time  of  a  universal  deluge):  "Nee  a  litore 
ubi  inferius  est  [mare],   sed  a  medio,  ubi  ille  cumulus  est,  de- 

fluit Ergo  (juandoque  placuere  res  novae  mundo,  sic  in 

nos  mare  emittitur  desuper,  ut  fervor  ignis,  quum  aliud  genus 
exitii  placuit").  And  however  undeniable  it  may  be  that  altus, 
wh(^ther  with  regard  to  the  water  of  the  sea  or  other  water, 
frequently  signifies  the  depth  (Grorg,  L  141: 

''at<[ue  alius  latum  funda  iain  verborat  amneni 
iilta  peteiis"), 

it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  same  word,  and  (so  endlessly 
intricate  and  ambiguous  is  language!)  in  the  same  connexion 
too,  signitic.^s  its  height.  9.  SO: 

'tempore  quo  primum  Phrygia  formabat  in  Ida 
Aeneas  elassem.  et  pelagi  petere  alta  parabat."' 

Tliat  Ai.in  is  nut,  as  Servius  in  his  "alitor/'  and  Priscian,  hint, 
is.  liHJ  («»d.  Hertz,  ap.  Keili  assume  it  tu  be,  the  dative  depend- 
ing (»n  I'Kuspi*  fKNs,  but  the  ablative  depending  on  ex  under- 
st«»«)d,  is  not  only  rendered  probable  both  by  the  better 
sense  thus  atl'orded,  and  by  the  tVeciuent  junction  elsewhere  of 
the  ablative  of  tlie  place  from  whence  the  view  is  taken,  either 
with  this  very  pro spi cere  itself,  or  some  other  verb  of  similar 
imp(»rt  (Senec.  Ilerr,  Fur.  132: 

''iam  caeruleis  evectus  equis 
Titan  summa  prospicit  Oeta," 
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vrhere  '^summa  prospicit  Oeta"  is  equivalent  to  "e  summa 
prospicit  Oeta."     CatuU.  Ejnth,  Tket  et  Pel.  52: 

"Dainque  fluentisono  prospectans  littore  Diae 
Thesea  ceddntein  celeri  cum  classe  tuetur 
indomitos  in  corde  gerens  Ariadna  furores,' 

where  ''fluentisono  prospectans  littore"  is  equivalent  to  "e 
fluentisono  prospectans  littore."     And  Val.  Flacc.  3.  558: 

.     .     .     .     *^ubi  Cynthia  caelo 
prospicit," 

where  ''caelo"  is  equivalent  to  ''e  caelo."  And  Virgil  himself, 
12.  595: 

'^regina  ut  tectis  venientem  prospicit  hostein,' 

where  "tectis"  is  equivalent  to  "e  tectis"),  bnt  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  actual  junction  by  Silius  of  the  same  prospi- 
cere  (in  the  same  situation  in  the  verse  too)  witli  "alto"  (also 
in  the  same  situation  in  the  verse)  in  the  ablative  of  the  place 
from  which  the  view  is  taken  by  the  same 'Neptune,   17.  286: 

"  talibus  ardentem  [Hannibalem]  furiis  Neptunus  ut  alto 
prospexit,  vertique  rates  ad  litora  \'idit, 
(juassans  caeruleuni  genitor  caput  aec^uora  fundo 
eniit,  et  tuniidum  movet  ulb'a  litora  pontum,'' 

where  the  reader  will  further  observe  en  pa.ssant,  that,  "pro- 
spexit" having  its  proper  object  "ardentem"  [Hannibalem], 
the  "alto  prospexit''  of  Silius  is  scarcely  less  fatiil  to  Ladewig's 
and  Conington's  ''Looking  out  over  the  sea"  than  I  have  just 
shown  it  to  be  to  Servius's  **aut  mari  providens." 

How  little  suitable  a  place  from  whence  to  tiike  a  view  was 
Heyne's  and  Wagner's  '*  bottom  of  the  sea "  ("  Ex  imo  mari, 
ubi  est  regia  Xeptuni,  prospicit,"  HeyuQ,  Wagner)  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say. 

A  confirmatiotf  of  the  above  interpretation  will  be  found, 
Georg,  4.  351: 

.     .     .     "sed  ante  alias  Arethusa  sovoics 
prospicieus  suiuina  tlavum  caput  extulit  unda,'' 

where,  in  a  picture  so  similar  to  that  before  us  that  an  entire 
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verse  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  word,  identically  the 
same  in  both  descriptions,  ^' prospiciens "  is  left  to  stand  with- 
out '^alto,"  not  because  Arethusa,  when  she  hears  Aristaeus's 
voice,  is  not  at  the  bottom  (for  she  is  not  only  at  the  bottom, 
but  expressly  stated  to  be  there,  which  Neptune  is  not),  but 
because,  the  surface  from  which  she  takes  her  view  being  not  of 
the  sea,  but  of  a  river,  is  not  elevated,  not  "  altum,"  with  respect 
to  the  object  viewed.  Compare  Lucian,  Ilermot.  5:  Oaoi  d*  av 
et(^  rekog  diayMQTSQijOioaiv,  orcot  ^cqol;  to  waqov  afpL'KVovvrai 
'/Ml  TO  a7i  e/Mvov  erdctiiitovorGi,  O^avfiaaiov  Tivce  jiiov  top  Xoutov 
;itovvi€i:,  oiov  invQiinf/,ag  ctJio  tov  ni'ovg  e7ci(rA,07tovvT€c;  Tivag 
Tovg  ak'lOL'ij:,  where  a^co  tov  vilm\;  e7Tta'/.onovvTeg  is  the  alto 
PROSPicinxs  of  our  text. 


VM. 

sr.MMA    PLArlDl'M    CVITT    KXTILIT    INDA 


Pace  sunimi  fooUio  —  more  rnuae,  frogwise. 

PLAriDUM  CAPUT.  '^Quaoruut  multi  (luemadmodum  placi- 
di:m,  si  (JKAViTKR  coMMOTUs ;  quasi  non  possit  fieri  ut  irascatur 
ventis,  propitius  sit  Troianis,"  Sorv.  (Cod.  Dresd.).  The  same 
question  has  boon  answered  in  the  same  way  by  succeeding 
conmientatoi^.  '^Neptunus  commovetur  in  vontos,  placidus  est 
Troianis,"  La  Cerda,  Forbiger—  a  simihu"  explanation,  although 
in  less  express  terms,  being  given  by  otliei^s:  "PLAcmuM  adiec- 
tum  est  certo  cum  iudicio,  c^uod  tempestatem  non  ah  ipso  deo, 
c.c  irn  in  Troianos.  commotam  esse  significare  voluit  poeta. 
Extulit  caput  placide.  pro  quo  dictum,  poetico  more,  placidum 
rMTT:  (t  ipso  mox  placaturus  est  tempestatem,"*  Heyne. 
"Kunn  Neptun  sicli  audi  nicht  gleich  die  aufgeregtheit  des 
meeres  erkliiren,  so  behalt  er  doch  im  bewusstsein  seiner  kraft, 
das  meer  sogleich   wieder  beruhigen  zu  konnen,  sein  PLAcmuM 
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CAPUT,"  Ladewig.      "Nicht    well  der  gott,  wenn  er  das  meer 

beruhigen  will,  zuerst  selbst  seine  eigene  aufregung  beruhigen 

muss,   erscheint  er  niit  einem  placidum  caput,  sondern  well  er 

nach  wie  vor  denen,   die  sieh  in  seinem  reiche   bewegen,  ein 

gefalliger  gott,   placidus,  ist,"   Kappes,  Progr,des  Lyceutns 

xu  Freiburg,   band  i.,   1858-9.     Every   one  of  these  attempts 

to   reconcile  PLAcrouM  caput  with  graviter  commotus  seems  to 

me  to  be  a  failure.     How  could  the  god  be  placidus  towards 

the  Trojans,  ignorant  as  he  yet  was  that  the  Trojans  were  there 

at  all?     How  could  he  be  placidus  because  about  to  still  the 

storm,  "^placaturus  tempestatem" — he  who  had  yet  to  learn  what 

the  tempest  meant,   who  had  raised  it,  or  with  what  object  it 

was  raised?     No,  no.     Neptune  is  not  placid;  on  the  contrary, 

is   the   very   opposite   of  placid,   oraviter   commotus.      But   to 

show  this  inward  commotion,  this  real  mental  disturbance,  had 

been  little  consistent  with  his  royal  dignity,  had  manifested  not 

strength  but  weakness,  and  he  accordingly  raises  his  head  placid 

above  the  waters.     Compare  the  "placidus  vultus"  with  which 

Jupiter  enters  the  council  of  the  gods,  which  he  had  convened 

for  the  express  purpose  of  announcing  to  it  his  wrath  against 

the  house  of  Oedipus,   and   the  dire  punishment  he  was  about 

to  inflict  upon  it,  Stat.  Theb.  L  201: 

.  .  .  .  "mediis  sese  ardaus  iofert 
ipse  dels,  placido  quatiens  tanien  omnia  vultu, 
stellantiquc  local  solio;" 

and  the  tranquil  hand  with  which  he  motions  the  assembly  to 

sit  down,  ibicL   205: 

.    .     .     **nec  protinus  ausi 
caelicolao,  veniain  donee  pater  ipso  sedendi 
tranquilla  iubet  esse  manu.*' 

With    such    ^'placido    vultu"    and    '^tranquilla    manu''    Jupiter 

proceeds   to   declare   (verse   214)   how    little  placid,   how   ver\' 

angry  he  is: 

'^erraruin  delicti  nee  exsuperabile  Diris 
ingeniuin  niortale  <iueror;  quonam  usque  nocentum 
exigar  in  poenas?     


nunc  genuiias  puuire  donios,  quis  sanguinis  auctor 
ipse  ego,  descendo.'' 
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Compare  also  the  placid  countenance  with  which  the  highly 
displeased  and  ill-intending  Pelias  sends  Jason  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece,  Val.  Flacx^.  1.  88: 

"cum  iuveneni,  tranriuilla  tueos,  nee  fronte  timendus, 
occiipat;  et  fiotis  dat  vultum  ot  pondera  verbis." 

The  PLACiDUM  CAPUT  of  VirgiKs  Neptune,  the  "placido  vultu"  of 
Statius's  Jove,  and  the  ''tranquilla  tuens''  of  Valerius  Flaccus's 
Pelias,  are  the  cool,  calm  countenance  with  which  a  Kapoleon 
or  a  Wilhelm  enters  a  cliamber  of  ministers  or  a  house  of 
assemMy  which  has  displeased  him,  and  which  he  is  about  to 
send  a-packing;  that  cool  calm  countenance  which  has  been 
thus  compassionately  desiderated  in  a  certain  English  minister 
(Athenaemn y  Febr.  27,  1S69,  quoting  *'The  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment: being  Cabinet  Pictures,  by  a  Templar''):  "It  is  a  face 
betraying  every  emotion,  concealing  nothing — incapable  of  con- 
cealment. We  speak  of  this  as  of  something  not  by  any  means 
ii>  a  debater's,  and  still  less  to  a  party  leader's,  advantage.  It 
is  a  very  considerable  and  a  perpetual  disadvantage  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  'wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck 
at.'  He  will  visibly  writhe  under  an  ungenerous  taunt  while 
it  is  being  uttered.  His  visage  darkens  with  indignation  while 
his  adversary  is  yet  speaking.  When  he  is  bent  upon  replying, 
he  will  evidence  in  an  unmistakable  manner  his  impatience  for 
the  opportunity.  When  it  conies  — he  will  spring  to  his  feet 
with  the  animation  of  an  athlete.  And.  supposing  his  wrath  to 
have  been  reallv  roused,  he  will  seek  no  means  to  limit  or 
moderate  the  intensity  of  its  expression.  We  have  seen  him  in 
a  moment  of  more  than  usual  excit(»ment,  in  order  to  emphasize 
a  sentence,  snatch  a  book  up  — any  book,  the  first  that  came 
to  hand—and  hurl  it  flat  upon  the  t^ible  of  the  House  with  his 
impassioned  utterance  of  the  last  words." 

Yirgil  was  too  experienced  a  courtier  not  to  understand 
I'LAciDUM  CAETT  wcll,  and  put  it  in  its  proper  place.  In  the 
w^ord  rLAcmi'M  lies,  not  only  the  chief  beauty  of  the  picture, 
but  the  principal  point  of  resemblance  between  the  god  stilling 
the  storm  and  the  influential  man  quelling  the  riot;   the  effect 
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being,  in  both  cases,  produced  by  the  mere  look,  before  a  single 
word  is  uttered: 

"conspexere — silent, 

.  .  cunctu8  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  aoquora  postqaam 
prospiciens  genitor." 

That  the  strong  pictorial  contrast  between  the  god's  placidity 
of  aspect  and  the  turbulence  of  the  storm  was  not  overlooked 
by  our  poet's  readers  of  old,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  referred  to  by  Silius  (7.  257): 

"ut  cum  turhaiis  placidum  caput  extulit  undis 
Neptunus." 

Let  US  place  this  picture  of  Neptune,  inwardly  disturbed  and 
outwardly  tranquil,  beside  Statius's  picture  of  Domitian,  veiling 
his  innate  majesty  under  an  assumed  humility,  Silv.  4.  2.  40: 

"ipsum,  ipsuin,  cupido  tantum  spectare  vacavit 
tranquiUum  vultus,  et  iiiaiestate  serena 
muleentem  radios,  submittenteinque  modeste 
fortuDae  vexilla  suae;  tanien  ore  nitebat 
dissimulatus  honos," 

and  ask  ourselves  why  is  Neptune's  dissimulation  successful, 
Domitian's  a  failure?  Is  it  because  Statius's  emperor  is  less  an 
adept  in  the  dissembling  art  than  Virgil's  god?  Far  from  it 
Dissimulation  in  high  places  w^as  in  the  time  of  Statins,  no  less 
than  in  Virgil's  time  and  our  own,  a  virtue,  not  a  vice  (see 
above) — a  virtue,  too,  held  in  as  great  esteem  by  Statins  liimself 
as  by  Virgil;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  was  not 
in  the  dissimulation,  but  in  the  thing  to  be  dissembled,  that 
thing  being  in  the  one  case  a  superior  excellence,  a  prerogative; 
in  the  other  case  a  weakness,  a  frailtv.  On  account  of  this 
difference  it  was,  that  whereas  Virgil  was  not  merely  free  to 
represent,  but  even  bound  to  represent,  the  dissimulation  of 
Neptune  as  complete  and  effectual,  Statius,  so  far  from  being 
bound  to  represent  the  dissimulation  of  Domitian  as  similarly 
complete  and  effectual,  was  not  even  free  so  to  represent  it;  and, 
stranger  consequence  still,  that  two  passages  so  totally  unlike,  so 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  as  Statius's  "tamen 
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ore  nitebat  dissimulatus  honos"  and  Virgil's  PLAcrouM  caput 
EXTULFT  UNDA  breathe  the  same  quintesseuee  of  compliment — 
the  one  to  an  emperor,  the  other  to  a  god. 


1   !>•> 
1  .>.». 

FLLCTllUS    OI'I'WKSSOS    TKOAS    (AKIJQl'E    KVINA 

VAR  LECT. 

RriNA  1  Med.  U  \  111  Serv.;  Venice,  1470;  Pierius  (who,  having  quoted 
RuiNAM  from  the  Horn,,  observes:  ''voterum  tauicn  codicum  bona  pars 
legit  ruina");  Aldus  (1514)-,  D.  Heins.:  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Bninck; 
AVakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyne,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

RUINAM  I  Rom.  (the  M  erased,  und  subsefiuently  painted  over  with  different 
ink,  so  that  the  reading  stands  RVINAM). 
0  Fr.  Paly   Vcr.,  St.  Oaii. 


The  reading  is  kulna,  nut  kuinam;  first,  because  the  object 
principally  in  the  author's  mind,  and  which  he  wishes  prin- 
cipally to  place  before  the  reader,  is  not  the  falling  of  the  sky, 
but  the  effect  of  the  falling  of  the  sky  on  the  Trojans.  There- 
fore the  Trojans  oppressed,  not  merely  by  the  waves,  but  by 
the  falling  of  the  sky,  <'At:Li  ri'ina.     Compare  Sil.  17.  252: 

"hino  ni})ti  reboarc  poli,  .it(iue  hinc  orebra  niicarc 
fulniina,  t*t  in  classeni  mere  inplaoabile  caelum," 

where  tiiere  is  a  similar  falling  of  the  sky  (m  a  similar  fleet; 
also,  Sen.  Aijam.  485  (of  a  storm  at  seai: 

'*munduni  revelli  sedibus  totuni  siiis, 
ipsosque  nipto  crederos  caolo  deos 
docidere,  et  atrum  rebus  induci  cliaos," 

where,  in  a  similar  storm,  the  sky  giving  way  beneath  their 
feet,  the  gods  themselves  are  in  danger  of  favlling  dow^n. 
Secondly,  on  account  of  the  similarly  cadenced  and  con- 
structed verse,  12.  GIO: 

»'coniugis  attonitus  fatis  urbisque  ruina,'' 
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where  "urbisque  ruina"  is  added  to  "coningis  fatis,"  exactly  as 
in  our  text  caeuque  ruina  is  added  to  fluctibtjs.  Tbiraiy, 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  MS.  authority.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  ruinam  of  the  Roman  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
one  of  the  usual  errors  of  that  very  incorrect  MS. 

Caelique  ruina.  "Tonitribus,  quorum  son  us  similis  est 
minis,"  Servius.  "Imbribus  et  coniuncta  cum  his  reliqua  tem- 
pestatis  foeditate,"  Wagner  (1861).  "Imbre,  fulguribus,  fulmi- 
nibus,  quae  e  caelo  ruunt/'  Ruaeus. 

.     .     .     ^^ch*  a  la  teinpesta,  a  la  ruina 

e  del  mare,  e  del  cielo  erano  esposti."  Caro. 

Either  a  total  misconception  of  the  meaning,  or  a  total  failure 
to  represent  it:  either  an  ignoring  of  the  metaphor,  or  a  false 
undei-standing  of  it.  Caeu  ruina  is  neither  the  rain,  nor  the 
lightning,  nor  the  thunder,  nor  the  "reliqua  tempestatis  foedi- 
tas,"  nor  all  of  these  together,  but  a  falling  of  the  sky  ("dem 
sturze  des  himmels,"  Yoss);  not  real  falling  of  the  sky  (or 
such  falling  of  the  sky  as  is  spoken  of  by  Lucretius,  1.  1098: 

^^neve  riiant  caeli  tonitralia  templa  saperne, 
terraque  se  pedibos  raptim  subducat,  et  omnes 
inter  permistas  terrae  caelique  ruinas 
corpora  solventes,  abeant  per  inane  profundum  ;*' 

by  Valerius  Flaccus,  1.  827: 

"cardine  sub  nostro,  rebusque  abscisa  supemis 
Tartarei  sedet  aula  patris;  non  ilia  nienti 
accessura  polo,  victam  si  solvere  molem 
lupiter,  et  priroae  velit  omnia  reddere  massae;" 

and  Strabo,  7.  3.  8:  (priai  6e  Ilroleuaiog  o  yiayov  /Mza  Tavtrjv 
rrjv  otQaveiav  avf-tui^ai  xo)  ^XeSavdQio  KeXrorg  covg  7ceqi  cov 
Adqiav  (ftXiag  vcai  ^eriag  /or^/v,  deSafievoi'  de  avtovg  (filotpQoviog 
xov  (iaailea  SQeod^ctt  7caQct  ttotov,  n  (.lahoia  etri,  o  (pOfiotwo, 
vofLiiLovca  avcov  SQeiv  arcocg  d'  a7i:o/,Qivaad'aiy  oii  ovdeva,  irXr^v 
ei  aga  fitrj  o  ovgavog  avroig  STti^ceaot;  and  Senec.  Hcrcnl, 
Oetaetts,  1242  (Hercules  speaking): 

"his  mundus  humeris  sedit?  haec  moles  mei  est? 
haecne  ilia  cervix?  has  ego  opposui  manus 
caelo  ruenti?") 
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bat  figurative  falling  of  the  sky.  Neptune  sees  the  Trojans, 
not  oppressed  by  the  waves,  the  rain  and  wind,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  but  by  the  waves  and  falling  sky — below  them 
the  waves  rising  up  and  overwhelming  them;  above  them  the 
sky  falling  down  on  the  top  of  them,  Ovid,  Alet.  11.  516: 

^'occo  cadunt  largi  resolutis  nubibus  imbres: 
inque  fretuin  credas  totum  descendere  caelum, 
inque  plagas  caeli  tumefactum  ascendere  pontum/' 

The  metaphor  is  of  the  very  commonest,   as:   Oeorg,  L  324: 

.     .     .     "mit  arduus  aether." 

Hor.  Cami,  L  16: 

.     .     .    "tremendo 
Jupiter  ipse  mens  tuumltu." 

Val.  Flacc.  8.  334: 

^^orebra  ruina  poll  caelestia  limina  laxat/' 

Sil.  1.  250  (of  Hannibal): 

.     .     .     "turn  vertice  nudo 
excipere  insanos  imbros  caelique  ruinam, 
spectainint  Poeni,  tremuitque  exercitus  Astur, 
torquenteni  quuin  tela  loveni,  permixtaque  nimbis 
fulmina,  et  excussos  ventorum  flatibus  ignes 
turbato  transiret  equo." 

Also*  and  especially,  Liv.  40.  58:  "Noque  enira  imbre  tantum 
cffuso,  dein  creberrima  gi-andine  obruti  sunt,  cum  ingenti  fra- 
gore  caeli  tonitribusqne  et  fulguribus  pi-aestringentibus  aciem 
oculorum;  sod  fulmina  etiam  sic  undique  micabant,  ut  peti  vi- 
derentur  corpora;  nee  solum  milites,  sed  etiam  principes,  icti 
caderent.  Itaque,  quum  praocipiti  fuga  per  rupes  praealtas 
improvidi  steniereutur  ruerentque,  instabant  qiiidem  perculsis 
Thraces:  sed  ipsi  deos  auctoros  fugae  esse,  caelumque  in  se  mere 
aiebant"  (where  the  broadest  possible  distinction  is  drawn  (as 
by  Ovid,  Met,  11.  516,  quoted  above)  between  the  rain,  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  "roliqua  tempestatis  foeditas,"  and  the 
''caelum  mere" — the  former  being  put  forwai'd  as  absolute 
matter  of  fact,   the   latter  as  mere  deduction  ("credas,"   Ovid; 
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"aiebant,"  Livy)  from  the  matter  of  fact);   also  Milton,  Par. 

Lost,  6.  867: 

,     .     .     "hell  saw 
heaven  ruining  from  heaven,  and  would  have  fled 
affrighted." 

How  natural  and  familiar  the  idea  of  the  falling  of  the  sky, 
is  shown  by  the  proverb,  "K  the  sky  fall,  we  shall  catch  larks." 
But  why  does  the  sky  seem  to  be  falling  on  the  Trojans?  Is 
it  because  it  is  raining  so  hard;  and  rain,  as  every  one  knows, 
falls,  ruit,  from  the  sky  (and,  we  may  add,  the  very  term 
ruina  itself  is  applied  by  Lactantius  (in  his  riddle  ^Tluvia," 
Sympos.  8)  to  the  falling  of  rain: 

"ex  alto  venio  longa  delapsa  niina;" 

and  Ovid,  Met.  11.  517,  quoted  above — nay,  our  author  himself 
{Georg.  1.  324,   "ruit  arduus   aether"),   and   Martial   (3.  100: 

"imbribus  immodicis  caelum  nam  forte  ruebat") 

[quoted  by  La  Cerda,  ad  Oeorg.  L  324]^  have  applied  the  figure 
of  falling  sky  to  heavy  rain)?  Yes,  to  be  sure,  this  is  partly 
the  reason ;  but,  if  it  is,  it  is  only  partly  the  reason,  not,  with 
Wagner,  principally  and  mainly  ("Imbribus  et  coniuncta  cum 
his  reliqua  tempestatis  foeditate,"  Wagner) — first  because  in  the 
whole  account  of  the  storm  there  has  not  been  one  single  word 
about  rain;  and,  secondly,  because  we  so  often  find  the  figure 
not  merely  of  falling  sky  but  of  falling  everytliing — of  sky  and 
earth  falling,  of  the  whole  world  falling — used  to  illustrate  and 
set  clearly  before  the  mind  at  once  the  loudness  of  the  sound 
and  the  kind  of  sound  meant,  viz.,  that  it  was  like  tlie  noise 
made  by  an  immense  body  falling,  tumbling  down,  with  a  crash. 
Compare  Afran.  8  (Ribb.  Comie.  Lat,  Eeliq.): 

"modo  postquam  adripuit  rabies  hunc  nostrum  augurom, 
mare  caelum  torram  ruere  ac  tremero  dice  res," 

where  there  is  no  mention  of  rain  in  the  context;  Hesiod, 
Tkeog.   699: 

nauto  &    KVJce 
oi^xkttXfioiaiv  iStiv,  f}(f'  ovitoiv  oaotcv  axovauif 
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avTfOi,  (og  oTt  Fnia  xai  Ovgrtvog  (VQvg  vnfQOev 
Tttki'fCTo'  Toiog  yao  xe  /ntyiaTog  cTor/iOi,-  ooo)qh 

TOOOO':  (for/io,-  tyhfTo   *H(oy  ^(ti^i  ^t'viot'Tov]; 

and  our  author  himself,  8.  524: 

"namqiie  improviso  \abratas  ab  aethere  fulgor 
cum  sonitu  venit  et  ruere  omnia  visa  repente, 
Tyrrheiiusque  tubae  nmgire  per  aethera  clangor, 
suspiciunt;  itenim  atr(ue  iterum  fragor  intonat  ingens. 
anna  inter  nubem  caeli  in  regione  serena 
per  sudum  rutilare  vident,  et  pulsa  tonare;" 

and  especially  Val.  Flacc.  1.  614: 

"induxere  hicniem  [ventij,  raucoque  ad  litora  tractu 
unauimi  freta  curva  ferunt;  nee  sola  tridentis 
regna  movent;  vasto  pariter  niit  igneus  aether 
c\im  tonitru,  piceoque  premit  nox  omnia  caelo," 

where  the  meaning  is:  the  sky  falls  (seems  to  be  falling)  witli 
immensely  loud  thunder;  or,  the  thunder  is  so  immensely  loud, 
the  sky  seems  to  be  falling. 

Neptune,  therefore,  sees  the  Trojans  oppressos  caeli  ruika, 
partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  rain,  darkness,  and  light- 
nings in  which  they  arc  enyeloped,  but  principally  on  account 
of  the  noise  with  which  the  rain,  darkness,  and  lightnings  are 
accompanied,  viz.,  thunder  as  loud  as  if  the  sky  itself  was  fall- 
ing; and  the  too  curt  and  rather  obscure  comment  of  Semus 
explains,  not  indeed  what  it  purports  to  explain,  yiz.,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  caeij  rcina,  but  the  phenomenon  which 
made  it  seem  as  if  the  sky  was  falling — the  phonomenon  which 
gaye  rise  to  such  apprehension. 

Nor  is  the  falling  of  the  sky  (cakli  ruina)  the  only  figure 
by  which  the  ancient  poets  endeavour  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
loudness  of  thunder:  we  find  them  »lso  using  the  not  much 
less  strong  figure  of  the  breaking,  bui^sting,  cracking — either  of 
the  sky  itself  or  of  the  clouds — al^^t^Q  au(fiQayeig,  ''ruptum 
caelum,''  ^'ruptus  polus,"  "ruptae  nubes,"  Sil.  3.  196: 

"congeminat  sonitus  rupti  violentia  caeli, 
imbriferamque  hiemem  pennixta  grandine  torquet" 
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Sil.  17.  251: 

"hino  rupti  reboare  poll,  atque  hinc  crebra  micare 
faimina,  et  in  classem  ruere  implacabile  oaelum. 
consensere  ignes,  nimbique,  et  iluctus,  et  ira 
ventorum,  noctemque  freto  imposuere  tenebrae," 

where  both  the  figures  are  used  together.     Sil.  1.  134: 

*^hea!  quaenam  subitis  horresoit  tnrbida  nimbis 
tempestas,  raptoque  polo  micat  igneos  aether? 
magna  parant  superi:  tonat  alti  regia  caeli; 
bellantemque  lovem  cemo." 

Val.  Flacc.  4.  661 : 

^^sic  ubi  multifidus  ruptis  e  nubibus  horror 
effugit,  ot  tenebras  nimbosque  intermicat  ignis, 
terrificique  ruiint  tonitrus." 

And  our  author  himself,  8.  391: 

.     .     .     "tonitru  cum  rupta  corusco 
ignea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimbos;" 

2.  692: 

.     .    .     "subitoque  fragore 
intonnit,*' 

— not  merely  with  a  sudden  loud  noise,  but  with  a  sudden  crash, 
as  if  the  sky  were  falling. 


134. 

XKr    J.ATUERK    DOLI    FRATRUM    lUNONIS    ET   TRAE 


^'Cognoscit  auetorem  mall,  videlicet  lunonem  sororem,  cuius 
doli  et  ira  iam  diu  nota  fratri  Neptuno,"  La  Cerda,  Ruaeus, 
Dryden.  No,  no;  seeing  that  it  is  the  fleet  of  Aeneas  which  is 
labouring  in  the  storm,  Neptune  understands  at  once  the  whole 
affair,  that  it  is  altogether  the  work  of  Juno,  who  has  caught 
her  old  enemy  in  an  ambush,  in  a  net  as  it  were  (doli),  and  is 
wreaking  her  long-nurtured  ^vl•ath  (irae)  on  him.  Neptune — 
knowing,  as  every  one  knew,  the  hostility  of  Juno  to  Aeneas — 

HENRY,    AENEIDKA.    VOL.   1.  26 
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does  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  when  he  sees  it  is  Aeneas's  fleet 
which  is  labouring  in  the  storm,  that  it  is  all  Juno's  doing  to  be 
revenged  on  her  old  enemy.  In  order  to  bear  out  La  Cerda 
in  his  explanation,  there  should  be  two  nec  latuere  in  the 
passage— one  to  answer  to  his  '^cognoscit,"  the  other  to  answer 
to  his  "nota."  There  being  only  one  nec  latdere,  "nota,"  its 
second  representative,  must  go  out,  thus:  "cognoscit  auctorem 
mali,  videlicet  Iun(mem  sororem,  quae  proculdubio  struit  hos 
dolos,  exercet  has  iras,  contra  Troianos,  inimicos  sues  invisos — 
NEC  LATL'EitE  Dou  FRATREM  lUNONis  ET  irae:"  and  dearly  the 
brother  saw  it  was  an  ambush  of  his  d^iffry  sister;  or,  and 
all  ang}'y  Juno's  ambush  was  clear  to  her  brother.  It  is  as 
if  our  author  had  said,  "videt  disiectam  classem,  videt  oppresses 
Troas,  et  statim,  utpote  frater,  intelligit  hoc  omne  esse  dolum 
quendam  et  iram  sororis  suae  lunonis,"  behind  all  which  is 
the  allegory:  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,  understands  that 
the  commotion  of  the  water,  by  which  he  has  been  so  much 
disturbed,  is  all  the  work  of  his  sister,  the  goddess  of  the  air. 
Compare  Val.  Flac€.  6.  602  (Crethides,  arguing  to  himself  that 
the  increased  vigour  he  felt  could  only  be  owing  to  the  infusion 
of  it  into  him  by  his  protecting  goddess,  Jimo); 

''  at  simul  hanc  dictis,  ilium  dea  [luno]  marte  secundo 
impulit,  atque  novas  egit  sub  peotora  vires. 


uec  sua  Crothiden  latuit  dea,  vimque  recontem 
scntit  agi  membris,  ac  se  super  agmina  tollit 
quaiitus,"  etc. 

Hcsiod,  Theog.  549: 

Epigr.  Meleagri,  Anthol.  Falat,  5.  177  (Meleager  detecting  Amor 
hid  in  the  eyes  of  Zenophila): 

xanot  xtivo^,  iSov,  ;i*(>f  (fioktov  [cubile].  or  itf  /.fA»/^«s, 
Toxoid,  Zt)voffua^  of-t/jfcai  xovnToun'Os\ 

Epigr.  Meleagii,  AnthoL  Palat.  5.  184: 

tyv(ov  fzrjXfTi  vvv  ofivvk'  navx    ifittdw. 
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Eurip.  Medea,  333: 

And  80  in  our  text — the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  viz.,  his 
sister's  anger,  and  the  means  she  was  taking  of  indulging  it, 
did  not  escape  his  observation. 

DoLi  lUNONis  ET  IBAE.  ''Excrcuit  luuo  non  solum  iras  sed 
doles,  seduxit  enim  Aeolum,  cum  dixit  ipsum  posse  maria  vento 
attollere,"  La  Cerda.  No,  no;  doli  is  the  snare  which  Juno 
has  laid  for  and  in  which  she  has  caught  Aeneas,  and  which  is 
no  longer  a  secret  to  Neptune  (nec  latuere),  now  that  he  sees 
the  condition  in  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is:  exactlv  as  mAE  is  the 
ire  to  which  Neptune,  on  seeing  the  condition  in  which  Aeneas's 
fleet  is,  immediately  attributes  those  doli,  that  snare.  Nor  is 
it  accidentally  or  without  intention  we  have  mAE  added  to  the 
Dou  of  this  place,  and  not  added  to  the  "doli"  of  4.  128: 

.     .     .     ^^non  adversata  petenti 
adnuit  atque  dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis." 

These  latter  doli  are  not  revengeful,  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  Aeneas,  are  not  the  result  of  offence  or  anger — 
they  are  a  making-up  of  the  quarrel,  a  compromise: 

'^sed  quis  orit  modus?  aut  quo  nunc  certainina  tanta? 
quin  potius  pacem  aeternani  pactos(]ue  hymeoaoos 
exerconms;" 

those  of  our  text,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  outburst,  the  very 
explosion  of  Juno's  passion: 

^^talia  flamniato  secum  dea  corde  volutans 
nimborum  in  patriain,  loca  foeta  furentibus  Austris, 
Aeoliam  venit." 

Nor  are  the  doli  of  our  text  less  different  from  the  doli  of 
4.  128  in  their  tieatment  by  our  author  than  in  their  mvn 
nature.  Not  being  angry  doli,  or  intended  to  injure  and 
punish  Aeneas,  but  only  intriguing—in  modern  parlance,  poli- 
tical or  diplomatic — doli,  which  have  for  their  object  to  make 
both  him  and  Yenus  unconscious  instruments  of  Juno's  designs 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Carthage,  those  doli  of  4.  128  are 
not  (with  the  commentators)  discovered   by  but  communicated 

26* 
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to  Venus,  who— perceiving  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  love's 
queen  how  surely  they  would  turn  out  to  her  own  advantage 
and  that  of  her  son,  and  to  the  disappointment  of  Juno — ^joins 
in  them  heart  and  hand  (^^non  adversata  petenti,  annuit  atque 
dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis");  while  the  dou  of  our  text — being 
angry  doli;  the  first  burst  of  Juno's  passion,  and  intended  for 
the  total  destruction  not  only  of  Aeneas  but  of  all  Aeneas's 
friends  and  Aeneas's  whole  fleet,  and  all  the  remaining  hopes 
of  Troy — are  kept  secret  as  long  as  so  public  a  thing  as  a  storm 
could  be  kept  secret;  that  is  to  say,  until  Neptune,  alarmed  by 
the  unavoidable  noise  and  tumult  of  the  waters,  puts  out  his 
head,  and,  seeing  the  position  of  Aeneas's  fleet,  understands  at 
once  the  whole  matter — 

yV,C   LATUEHE  DOLI  FRATREM  IDNOMS  KT  IRAK — 

and  sets  about  instantlv  to  undo  and  make  of  none  effect  all 
that  Juno  has  been  at  so  much  pains  with  all  her  doli  and  all 
her  iKAE  to  effect. 


13G. 

TANTANE  VOS    GENERIS    TEXUIT    FIOUCIA    VESTRI 


''Ut  ipsorum  esset  crimen  quod  admiserant,  esset  etiam  origi- 
nalc  sanguinis  et  generis,"  Donatus.  "Nam  genus  infame 
fiducia,  audacia,  pugnant  in  caelum,  in  terram,  in  numen 
Neptuiii,"  La  Cerda.  No,  no;  not  that  so  great  confidence 
irhich  belongs  to  the  race  of  the  urncis,  to  the  innds'  kind^ 
but — (iEXERis  VESTRI  being  the  same  kind  of  genitive  as  '^ereptae 
virginis,"  2.  413 — that  so  great  confidence  on  account  of  your 
race,  on  account  of  goiir  kindy  that  so  great  confidence  in  your 
high  birth  or  lineage.     Compare  Hesiod,  Theog.  378: 

^iarouni}  d    Htag  uvtfiov^  Tfxf  x((OTf()od^vuov^y 
X((i  NoTov,  tP  (fiioTriTt  &ta  d-io)  fvvrjd-eiaa. 
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Vii^l  himsdf,  (Xris,  4Q7: 

"voB  ego,  vos  adeo  venti,  testabor  et  aurae, 
VQS,  matatma  si  qui  de  gente  venitis." 

Soph.  PkUoct  104: 

•  Neopt.     Ovroig  ix^i  {^ikoxrriTrig]  rt  ^uvov  io/fOi,*  x>i)aao>; ; 

[Estne  illi  tain  insoleo?  virintn  fiducia?] 

Ovid,  Met  9.  120  (Hercules  to  Nessus): 

.     .    *'*quo  t&  fidttcia,  clamat, 
*vana  pedum,  violente,  rapit?'" 

Ovid,  Met.  14.  32  (Circe  to  Glaucus): 

"neu  dubites,  absitque  tuae  fiducia  formae." 

Claud.  BeU.  Oetic.  380: 

"'tantane  vos,'  inquit,  ^Getici  fiducia  belli 
erigii' 


1    V 


Ammiau.  29.  1:  "Sapor,  pugnarum  fiducia  pristinarum  imma- 
nitep  arrogans,"  .  .  .     Lucan,  8.  524: 

.     .     .     ^^quae  te  nostri  fiducia  regni 
hue  agit,  infelix?' 

[what  confidence  in  our  kingdoms].  Tacit.  Agric.  1:  ^'Plerique 
suam  ipsi  vitam  narrare,  fiduciam  potius  morum,  quam  arrogan- 
tiam  arbitrati  sunt''  Mor.  4.  2:  ^^Rex  Phamaces,  magis  dis- 
coidiae  nostrae  fiducia  quam  virtutis  suae,  infesto  in  Cappa- 
dodam  agnoin^e  ruebat"     Lucan,  10.  427: 

'^tanta  est  fiducia  ferri," 


•         • 


[so  great  confidence  have   they  in  their  swords].     8il.  12.  359 
(of  Sardinia): 

"mox,  Libyci,  Sardus  generoso  sanguine  fidens 
Herculis,  ex  sese  mutavit  noniina  terrae." 

And,  especially,  Lucan,  9.  898  (of  the  Psylli): 


•        • 


'fiducia  tanta  est 
sanguinis;  in  terram  parvus  cum  decidit  infans, 
ne  qua  sit  externae  yeneris  mistura  timentes. 
letifera  dubios  explorant  aapide  partus" 
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[so  great  confiden(»e  have  they  in  their  blood,  L  e,  in  their 
race,  their  extraction — Lucan's  "sanguinis"  (as  well  as  Silius's 
"sanguine,"  just  quoted)  being  Virgil's  generis].  Compare  also 
Ovid,  Met.  1.   754  (Epaphus  to  Phaeton): 

.    .    .    "es  tomidus  genitoris  imagine  falsL*' 

Sil.  14.  93  (ed.  Ruperti): 

.    .    .    ^^tam  praecipiti  matema  fnrori 
Pyrrhus  origo  dabat  stimiUos,  proavique  superbum 
Aeacidae  genus,  atque  aeternus  carmine  Achilles/' 


137  (a). 

CAELTTM   TERRAMQUE   MLSCERE 


Understood  literally  (viz.,  of  the  sky  and  land  which  the  winds 
were  confounding)  by  Servius:  ''Multi  cnim  fautemj  quae- 
runt  cur  modo  Neptuuus  de  alienis  conqueratur  dementis.  Aut 
certe  tekram  pro  mari  posuit  ab  eo  (luod  continet,  id  quod 
continetur"  .  .  .;  by  Wunderlich:  by  Wagner  (Qtmest.  Virg. 
.9.  6)\  "Scite  tamen  Aen.  I.  133,  caeltm  terram^ue  miscere'' 
(the  praise  of  scitv  being  bestowed  on  our  author  for  his  use  of 
the  singuhir  tekram  rather  than  the  plural  terras  in  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  not  of  many  lands  or  the  whole  earth,  but 
only  of  that  particular  part  in  which  the  storm  took  place): 
and  by  Forbiirer  '^tantas  molks,  sciz.  a(|uarum:  tantos,  tarn 
altos  tluctus."  Fignrativehj.  by  Conington:  'm  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  universal  confusion.'' 

I  agree  entirely  with  Conington  and  to  the  example  adduced 
by  him  from  Livy,  4.  8  ("Quid  tandem  est  cur  caelum  ac 
teiTas  misceant?")  add  Lucret.  >?.  842: 

"mm  si  terra  inari  miscebitur  et  inaie  caelo."' 

Juvenal,  2.  25 : 

'^quis  caelum  terris  nou  misceat  et  maro  caelo, 
si  fur  displiceat  Verri,  homicida  Miloni?'' 
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Juvenal,  6,  282: 

.    .    .    "clames  licet  et  mare  caelo 
confondas,  homo  som." 

Lucian,  Prom,  9:  dia  tovvo  e^Pl^j  ^^  ^^^  hyyov^  zrj  yri  vov 
ovqavov  ovafAefAix^ai  xcet  deOfAO  xat  aravQOvg  nai  Kaxmaaov 
oXov  e/civoeiv  xai  aerovg  YxxzaneiJineLV  y,ai  to  riTtaq  eKnoXaftreiv, 
Sidon.  Paneg.  Aviti  (Carm.  7.  129): 

.     .     .     ^^si  denique  dirum 
ELannibalem,  ioncto  terrae  caelique  tumoltu, 
reppulimuSf  cum  castra  tois  iam  proxima  muhs 
starent  Gollina  fulmen  pro  torre  cacorrit, 
atque  illic  itemm  timait  natora  paventem 
post  Phlegram  pugnare  lovem,"    .     .    . 


138. 

■ 

TANTAS   TOLLERE  MOLES 


Understood  literally,  viz.,  of  the  masses  of  water,  by  La  Cerda: 
"Probe  absolvit:   tantas  aitdetis  tollere  moles,  nam  praecessit: 

VASTOS     VOLVUNT     AD    UTTORA    FLUCTUS ,     et    FLUCTUSQUE    AD     SmERA 

tolut;"  by  Thiel:  "solche  lasten  von  wasser  in  wellen  zu 
erheben;"  by  Forbiger,  following,  as  he  informs  ns,  Wunder- 
lich  and  Schirach:  "Tantas  moles  aquarum/'  Figuratively  by 
Heyne,  "rerum  perturbationes,  tempestatera ;  nam  moles,  omnis 
magna  molitio,  magna  res  quam  quis  molitur."  And  left  where 
he  found  it  by  Conington:  "We  may  either  take  moles  meta- 
phorically as  cmi fusion  (tollere  being  excitare),  or  as 
MOLES  undarum,  which  is  more  poetical."  For  ray  part,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  moles  is  here  metaphorical;  fimt9 
because  the  sense  is  better:  How  dare  ye  to  niake  so  great  a  rout, 
so  great  a  coil?  than  hoiv  dare  ye  to  raise  all  these  masses  of 
u^ater? — there  being  a  reproof  in  the  word  moles  unterstood 
as  meaning  coil,   trouble,  rout,  which  is  wholly  absent  from 
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the  word  understood  as  meaning  masses  of  water.  Sec^Mdly, 
because,  5.  789,  we  have  the  very  word  used  with  respect  to 
this  very  storm,  where  it  cannot  possibly  mean  nmsses  of  icater, 
but  must  mean  rout,  coil,  trouble: 

^4pee  niihi  uiiper  libycis  tu  testis  in  undis 
quain  molem  subito  excierit/' 

Thirdly,   because  in  a  similar  context  Silius,    13.  864,   the 

similar  expression  ^'quantas  moles  movebunt"  is  figurative,  not 

literal : 

.     .     .     ''quaDtas  moles,  cam  sede  reclusa 
hac  tandem  erumpent  terra({iie  iiiarique  inovebimt!** 

(where  ''quantas  moles  movebunt"  expresses  generally  what 
Virgil  (6.  829),  speaking  of  the  same  persons,  viz..  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  has  expressed  particularly  in  the  words  "quantum 
bellum.  quantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt'')-  Fourthly, 
because  of  the  so  similar  figurative,  not  literal,  '^Quanta  rerum 
moles!"  of  Livy,  7.  29.  FIftlily,  because  ''tantas  emergere 
moles" — so  exactly  the  parallel  of  tantas  tollere  moles — is 
figurative  not  literal,  Manilius,  1.  11.'^  (exordium): 

.     .     .     "faveat  magno  Fortuua  labori. 
annosa  et  molli  contingat  N'ita  seuecta, 
lit  possim  rermu  tantas  emergere  moles" 

[with  which  compare  Manil.  1.  499: 

"([uis  credat  taMta.s  operum  sine  numiiu'  iiii»K?s 
ex  minimis,  caecoque  creatum  fuedere  mandum?" 

where  wo  have  moles  not  onlv  in  the  sense  of  fcork,  but  oven 
in  connexion  with  numine].  ABd,  more  than  all.  because  the 
latter  clause  of  the  verse  conies  thus  to  be,  according,  t<^  Virgil's 
usual  manner  (see  Rem.  on  1.  28-26),  the  variation  of  the  former — 

TANTAS    TOLLERE    MOLES     Oulv    another    form    of    CAKLrM    TEKRAMQUE 

MiscERE,  already  shown  isee  above)  to  be  figurative.  These 
arguments  are.  I  think,  sufficient  to  place  the  sense  in  which 
the  expression  moles  is  used  in  our  text  beyond  doubt,  not- 
withstanding the  literal  '^molos  maris"  of  Silius,  14.  121: 

"non  alitor  Boroa.s 

.     .     .     sequitur  cum  mannun'  molem 
eiecti  maris,  et  strideutibus  aiTremit  alis. ' 
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and  of  Lucan^  5.  625: 

"^nunc  quoque  tanta  maris  moles  crevisset  in  astra, 
ni  saperum  rector  pressisset  nubibus  andas/' 

Compare  D.  Hieron.  in  Esaiam^  lib.  18,  prooemium:  "Hoc  mihi 
in  Esaiae  pelaofo  naviganti  accidere  video.  Dum  enim  inoffenso 
cursii  vela  tenduntiir,  et  seciiris  nautarum  manibus,  sulcans 
ac([Uoris  campos  carina  clelabitur,  subito  clangoris  [qu.  clangore?] 
turbo  consurgens,  tantis  undarum  molibus,  et  collisorum 
inter  se  fluctuum  fragore  resonante,  pavida  amicorum  corda  per- 
temiit,  lit  dicere  cogerentur:  'Magister,'"  &c. 

ToLLERE  MOLRS,   raisc  a  fiiss,   hubbub,   work,  coil,   trouble, 
exactlv  as  10.  356: 

.     .    .     '*magno  discordes  aethere  venti 
praelia  ceu  t«llunt  animis  et  viribas  aeqais/' 

— raise  a  fight. 


137  (b), 

T;VMAS    AUDETIS    TOLLKUK    MDLKS 


Let  the  reader  compare  this  tantas  auuetis  tolleke  moli':s  of 
Neptune  with  the  ''mulcero  dedit  fluctus  et  tollere  vento''  of 
Juno,  verse  70,  and  sav  how  the  two  contradictories  are  to  be 
reconciled. 

If  Neptune  is  in  the  right  and  the  winds  are  not  to  disturb 
the  sea  without  his  will  (meo  sine  numine),  what  becomes  of  the 
•^bedus  certum"  delivered  to  Aeolus  for  their  rep; illation.  If 
Juno  is  right,  and  Aeohis  has  let  out  the  winds  in  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  executor  of  the  ''foedus  certum,''  how  is  the  in- 
dependent dominion  of  Neptune  to  be  respected?  Out  of  this 
dilemma  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  escape  except  by  supposing 
that  Aeolus  hi\s  in  compliment  to  Juno  overstepped  his  duty,  and 
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gone  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  "foedus  certum"  which  was 
to  be  his  guide — a  hardly  legitimate  supposition,  seeing  that  it 
is  on  this  verj^  ^'foedus  certum"  Juno  herself  grounds  her  appli- 
cation.    Compare  Rem.  on  ''iussus  habenas,"  verse  67. 


136. 

M£0   SINE   NUMINE    VENTJ 


"Distingue  numine,  ut  venti  convicium  sit,"  Servius,  meaning 
if  I  imderstand  him  right,  numixe  is  emphatic,  and  the  numen 
of  Neptune  contrasted  with  the  non-numen  of  the  winds — a 
mere  vagary  of  Servius,  the  winds  having  numen  as  well  as 
Neptune,  and  numine  being  used  in  the  sense  of  will,  sanction, 
exactly  as  2.  777:  "non  haec  sine  numine  divum  eveniunt," 
these  things  do  not  happen  without  the  sanction  of  the  gods: 
6.  266:  *^  numine  vestro,"  vour  leave  or  sanction.  See  Rem.  on 
*^quo  numine  laeso,"  voi-se  12,  and  on  *'haud  numine  nostro," 
2.  896:  also  on  *'non  tolorabile  numen,"  5.  768. 

Qros  K(io,  Macrob.  6.  6:  "Tracta  est  a  Demosthene,  ,.4k)^ 
f.uoi  uev — ar  liov'Ao^iai  de  (hvx^Q^^  eiyieiv  order,  aQXOf^ievog  lov 
hiyov^ 

ImPKKUM    rKLAOl    SAEVIMQI'K   TKIDKNTEM    .    .    .    MllU   SORTE  DATUM. 

Compare  Horn.   //.   1:1,   190: 
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143-145. 

TENCT   ILLE   IMMANIA   SAXA 
VESTRAS    EURE   DOMOS    IIJL,A    SE   lACTET    IX    AULA 
AEOLUS    ET    CLAUSO    VENTORUM    CARCERE    RBGNET 


Immanlv  SAXA. — '^Vastiim  antrum,  ver.  56/'  Heyne.  No;  the 
reference  is  not  special,  but  general— not  to  a  particular  part 
of  Aeolus's  empire,  but  to  the  whole.  First «  because  the 
description  is  in  general  terms — immania  saxa,  vestras  domos, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  description  of  Aeolia  at  verse  55  : 

^^mmbomin  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibos  Austris/' 

Secondly,  because  it  is  the  ivhole  of  the  empire  of  Aeolus, 
and  not  the  cave  of  the  winds  alone,  which  should  bo  contrasted 
with  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Neptune,  described  at  verse  142 
in  the  words: 

NON    ILLI    IMPflRIUM   PELAGl    SAKVUM(^rE    TRIDENTEM. 
SED    MlHI    SORTE    DATI'M, 

close  upon  which  follows  the  contrast:  tenct  u.le  immania  saxa 
vfstras  eure  domos;  that  wild,  rocky  Aeolia,  where  the  winds  had 
their  home,  where  the  cave  of  the  winds  was.  And  thirdly, 
because  the  cave  of  the  winds  is  specified  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  next  verse.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast,  4.'  421: 

**  grata  doinus  Cereri.     multas  ibi  possidet  urbes; 
in  «|uibus  est  culto  fertilis  Henna  solo." 

where  the  "domus"  spoken  of  is  the  whole  island  of  Sicily. 
Aeii.   8,  422: 

''Viilcani  domus  et  Vulcania  nomine  tellus," 

where  the  ''domus"  spoken  of  is  the  whole  island  of  Vulcania. 
Ovid,  Met.  13.    706: 

**  evincitque  frotuin,  Siculiijue  augiista  I'elori, 
Uippotadaeque  domos  regis,  Themesesque  metalla," 

where  the  '*domi''  spoken  of  are  the  Aenlian  islands. 
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Illa  se  iactet  in  aula.— Illa  plainly  referring  aula  to 
iMMANiA  SAXA  and  VBSTRAS  DOMOs,  and  those  words  being,  as 
just  shown,  a  periphrasis  for  the  country  of  Aeolia — the  aula 
(hof,  or  court)  in  which  Aeolus  is  here  told  to  take  state  on 
him  is  neither,  with  Heyne,  Thiol,  and  Voss,  the  celsa  arx 
mentioned  at  verse  60  |"Regia  alto  in  mentis  cacumine,''  Heyne. 
•'Jene  f celsa  arx,"'  Thiel.  "Dort  lib'  im  palaste  den  hoch- 
mut,"  Voss],  nor,  with  Servius,  Isidorus,  and  Gossrau,  the 
cavern  of  the  winds  |Aula:  irrisio  est;  se(|uitur  enim  CABC£a£. 
Et  nihil  tarn  contrai-ium  si  simpliciter  intelligamus,"  Servius. 
"Ironia  .  .  .  Quomodo  aula,  si  career  est?"  Isidorus. 
'^^Aukim  dici  antrum  uon  rairabere,  quando  8.  242,  Caci  spelun- 
cam  regiam  dici  legeris,''  Gossrau},  but  simply  the  country  of 
Aeolia— a  general  or  less  accurate  application  of  the  word  aula 
which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  application  by  the  Germans 
of  the  term  res^idenx  to  the  whole  of  the  city  in  which  the  kinir 
has  his  court  or  palace.  So  general,  indeed,  is  the  figuratiTe 
application  of  this  ierm^  that  we  find  even  the  sheep  pen,  the 
tiger's  cage,  and  the  serpent's  den  designated  as  aulae;  Pro- 
pert.  3.  13.  39: 

.     .     .     ^Sacuam  pastoris  in  aulam 
(lux  aries  saturas  ipse  rediixit  oveB/' 

Petron.  Sat.  lU): 

"Tigris  aurata  gradieus  veotatur  in  aula'' 

[where  Forcellini:  '*7/.  e.  in  cavea"].     SiL  6.  216  (of  the  serpent 
of  the  Bagrada): 

"iain4U0  uhi  feralein  strepitii  circuintonat  aulam 
cornea  gramineuni  i)ersultans  uugula  cainpuin; 
percitus  hinnitu  serpens  evolvitur  antro, 
et  Stygios  aestus  fumanti  exsibilat  ore," 

where  ''aula"  is  the  antrum  of  the  serpent. 

Aeolus,  in  the  emphatic  position  (see  ComuL  on  2.  246), 
and  accordingly  signifying  not  merely  Aeolus,  but  tki^  Aeolus, 
this  prcsitntptttoHs  Aeolus. 

Clauso  ventorum  CARcra^E  REoxET.  The  received  interpre- 
tation, REGNET  in  cijvuso  vextorltm  carcere,  is  erroneous:  Firsts 


because  regnare,  in  order  to  express  reigning  in,  inside,  or 
within  a  place,  must  be  followed  by  the  preposition  in  expressed, 
Ge^rg.  4.   90: 

.     .     .     ^^melior  vacua  sine  regnet  in  aul*i." 
Ovid,  Ep.  L   89: 

^*inque  tua  regnant,  nullis  prohibentibus,  aula.' 
Lucan,  9.  726: 

.     .     .     "in  vacua  i-egnat  basiliscus  arena.  * 
Senec.  HippoL  977: 

"vincit  sanctos  (lira  libido; 
fraus  sublimi  regnat  in  aula" 

[for  "caelo,''  in  Homce's  "Caelo  tonantem  credidimus  lovem 
regnare"  {Carm,  3,  5.  i),  and  "mundo,"  in  Seneea,'s  "vacuo 
regnare  mundo"  (Here,  Fur,  67\  ai-e  as  certainly  not  the  places 
where,  but  the  objects  of  the  verb,  as  "oppidis"  in  Cicero's  "In 
Sicilia  .  .  .  Timarchidem  .  .  .  omnibus  oppidis  .  .  .  reg- 
nasse''  (In  Verr.  5.  54\  is  the  object  of  the  verb].  And  »e- 
eondljr,  because  the  command  to  Aeolus  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  prison,  and  reign  there  among  his  prisoners,  had  been  a 
mere  bniturn  fuhneji—seiy  rather  a  piece  of  coarse  Billingsgate — 
unworthy  of  our  author's  dignified  god  of  the  sea. 

The  moaning  is  just  the  contrary:  let  him  reign  as  absolute 
as  he  likes,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  prison  of  the  winds. 
Literally:  the  prison  of  the  winds  being  closed,  then  let  him 
reign  absolute;  or,  let  him  close  tlie  prison  of  the  winds,  and 
then  reign  absolute.     Compare  Stat.  Silv,  1.  4.  44: 

*^9ic  lanus,  clausoque  libens  se  poste  recei)it," 

the  door  being  closed  (/.  e.,  ha\ing  closed  the  door),  i*etired. 
Alse  Aen.  11.  287:  "versis  lugeret  Graecia  fatis,''  the  fates 
being  turned,  Greece  would  mourn;  or,  the  fates  would  turn 
and  Greece  mourn.     And  Juvenal,  8.  302 : 

"nee  tamen  haec  tantuni  metuas;  nam,  qui  spoliet  te, 
non  deerit,  clausis  doinibus  posttjuam  omnis  ubique 
fixa  eaten atae  siluit  compago  tabemae," 

the  house  being  shut,  when  the  house  is  shut 
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Regnet,  avaaoBiio.     Compare  Horn.  //  1,  179: 

oixaiS'  laiv  aw  vijvat  rt  aijs'  xai  aot^  txaQOiniv 
Mvoui^ovtoatv  ttvaaat. 

The  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  passage  lies  in  this  word, 
which,  Unit,  means  not  merely  rule,  but  rule  as  an  autocrat 
[compare  the  examples  above  quoted  from  Horace,  Seneca,  and 
Cicero;  also  Liv.  3.  11,  and  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  24.  29;  and  parti- 
cularly Ovid,  Heroid.  4.  11: 

"quicquid  Amor  iussit,  non  est  contemnere  tutum; 
regnat,  et  in  dominos  ius  habet  ille  deos." 

Seneca,  HippoL  98 S: 


.     .     .     "vitioque  potens 
regnat  adulter." 


Silius,  13.  726: 


.     .     .     "tulit  ille  ruentem 
Thybridis  in  ripam  regem,  solusque  revidso 
pone  ferox  ponte  exclusit  redeuntia  regna.** 

Our  author  himself,  Oeorg.  2.  307 : 

•'per  rainoR  victor  perque  alta  cacumina  regnat." 

also— with  the  very  meaning  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  our  text — 
Homer,  11.  L  179,  quoted  above,  and  Lucan,  7.  596  (of  Caesar): 

"vivat,  et,  iit  Bruti  procumbat  victima,  regnet^" 

where  we  liavo  the  word  not  only  in  the  identical  inflexion  and 
identical  sense,  but  in  the  identical  position  both  in  vei*se  and 
sentencej;  and  secondly— being  separated  from  its  con- 
junction by  the  sudden  pauses  preceding  and  following  the 
ablative  absolute,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  word  in 
the  line  and  the  last  word  uttered  by  Neptune — receives  the 
whole  ictus  of  Neptune's  voice  as  he  turns  and  goes  away :  ei\ 
cLAUso  VENTOKUM  CAKCERE  UEGNOT.  Compare  the  similar  emphasis 
thrown  by  Neptune  in  this  very  same  speech  on  venti,  similarly 
placed   at  the  end  of  a  line,   and  similarly  separated  from  the 
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preceding  context;  and  the  not  very  dissimilar  structure  and 
emphasis  at  "aras/'  verse  113;  and  the  much  less  strong 
(because  the  sense  runs  on  to  the  next  line),  but  still  some- 
what similar,  emphasis  at  "amicura,"  verse  614;  also— closely 
corresponding  to  Virgil's  regnet  both  in  isolated  position  and 
independent  structure — the  "regnaf*  of  Ovid  in  the  passage 
just  quoted. 

How  good  soever,  therefore,  may  be  their  poetry,  the 
meaning  which  the  translators  have  given  us  for  this  passage 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Virgil's: 

.     .     .     "quella  6  Rua  reggia, 
<|uivi  solo  si  vanti,  e,  per  regnare, 
de  la  prigion  de'  suoi  venti  non  esca.''  Caro. 

.     .     .     ^^dort  W  im  palaste  den  hochmut 
Aeolus,  und  in  der  winde  verschlosseneni  kerker  gebiet'  er." 

Voss. 
"his  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined; 
there  let  him  reign,  the  gaoler  of  the  wind; 
with  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
and  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall."  Dryden. 

^toXo^,  fioxTr\atv  S*  ui'iuan'  xXnmi]i;  (r/o<;  haro}.  De  Bulgaris. 

— all  caricatures  of  Aeolus,  and  perverse  travesties  of  our  author's 
meaning:  viz.,  that  Aeolus,  after  he  had  shut  up  the  winds  in 
their  prison,  might  king  it  (for  so  much  taunt  there  is  in 
lACTET,  and  REGNET,  and  aula)  in  his  own  dominions,  but  was 
not  at  liberty  to  interfere  with  the  dominions  of  Neptune.  How 
far  either  Neptime  on  his  side  is  justified  in  this  interference 
of  his  with  an  act  of  Aeolus's,  performed  at  the  express  instance 
of  the  queen  of  heaven  herself,  who  had  not  failed  to  inform 
him  how  entirely  it  was  within  his  province — 

.     .     .     "namque  tibi  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
et  mulcere  dedit  fluctus  et  tollere  vento;'' 

or  how^  it  were  possible  for  Aeolus  either  on  this  or  any  otlier 
occasion  to  use  the  authority  delegated  to  him  with  so  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  let  slip  his  winds  without  inter- 
fering  with   the   dominions  of  Neptune,   will  perhaps   remain. 
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along  with  so  many  other  little  matters  of  the  same  kind,  for 
ever  buried  in  tlie  poet's  breast. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  absolute  clafso  carcere  in  our  text 
is  the  absolute  *'clau80  Olympo,"  verse  378,  and  the  absolute 
''clauso  gurgite,''  11.  298.  The  same  words,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  the  same  construction,  occur  in  Lucan,  1.  293: 

.     .     .    "quantum  clamore  iuvatur 
Eleus  sonipes,  quamvis  iam  carcere  clause 
iminineat  foribus,  pronusque  repagula  laxef 

Wagner,  in  his  ed.  of  1861 — profiting  by  his  study  of  the 
above  lesson  in  my  "*  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and  at  the  same 
time  fain  to  disown  the  obligation — says:  "Non  i.  q.  postquam 
clauserit,  sed:  chuisum  tenons  carcerem,  sc.  ea  lege,  ut  clausum 
teneat;  nos:  hei  verschlossenem  kerkery  I  will  not  insist  on 
the  necessity  there  was  that  the  prison  should  be  closed  before 
it  could  possibly  be  kept  closed,  but  at  once  make  Wagner  a 
present  of  his  distinction.  In  this  country  new  patents  have 
been  granted,  and  the  old  patentees  ruined,  on  the  ground  of 
similar  noveltv  of  invention. 


150  (a). 

ET    VASTAS    APERIT   SVRTES 


"Via  ex  arenosis  vadis  facta,  ut  naves  expedii*e  se  possent;  ut 
saepe  poetae  de  aditu  facto;  .  .  .  refer  autera  ad  tres  naves, 
vv.  114,  115,"  Heyne;  and  so  Voss  ("oflFuet  durch  sand'  und 
watten  die  bahn");  Wagner,  1845,  1849  ('^Viam  per  arenosa 
vada  tacit  ut  naves  expedire  se  possint");  Forbiger,  Kappes 
(KrMuru)(()  \ur  Aencide,  Freiburg,  1859);  and  Conington — all 
assigning  to  the  expression  apkkit  syrtfj^  a  sense  of  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  not  only  are  the  words  themselves  not  capable, 
but  which,  even  if  the  words  were  capable,  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  the  context.     Let  u«5 
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t:ake  the  word  syrt£s  first,  interpreted  by  eertiiin  of  these  coin- 

iiientators  to  mean  nothing  more  than  sand,   the  very  sand  in 

v^hich   we  saw  the  three  ships  imbedded,   vei*se  115  ('^  Vast  as 

and  APEiiiT  are  explained  by  verse  116:  'aggere  cingit  arenae.' 

The    sliips    are    surrounded    by   the    sandbank    on    all   sides," 

Conington.     ''Die  schifFe  werden   wieder  aus  den  syrtem,  aus 

dem  sanddamme,  mit  welchem  sie  der  sturm  eingeschlossen  hat, 

Oder  aus  dem  sande,  in  welchem  sie  der  sturm  eingerammelt  hat, 

losgemacht,"    Kappes);   by  others  of  them  inteipreted  to  mean 

sandy  shallows  ("arenosa  vada,''  Heyne,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  a^ 

above.     ''Sand  und  watten,"   Voss,  as  above),  as  if  here,  in  the 

very    middle  of  tlie   k)cality  properly  called   Syrtes,   the   word 

SYRTES  could  have  been  used  improprie  by  Virgil,  or  as  meaning 

anything   else   than   the   Syrtes   inhabited    by    the   Nasamones 

(Herodot.    2.    32 :    to    de   edrog    uovto    [Nasamones]    eaci   ^lev 

^ii(iv'A,0Vj  vefiierai  de  rrjv  ^cqtiv  vs  '/mi   itjv  Ttgog  ijw  x^'^Q^^  ^'^^ 

2^v^tiog  OVA,  E7€i  icoXXov)^  and    thus  defined  and  described  by 

Strabo,  17.  3.  20  (ed.  Mueller):  ij  x^^^^'^o^^b'  ^^  Jto'   rarn/c;  nig 

^vQteuh;  [Magnae]   y.ai    vrig  pii^Qog   {sic)   .  .  .  ,    on    icoklaxov 

vevayiodrig  eauiv  o  fivO-og^  Y,ai  "/.aca  lag  afATztoTiig  tmi  tag  TvXti^- 

^vQidag  avfiiiaivei   iiaiv  s^i^ci/creiv  eig  ra  fiQccxrj  '/,ai  Kad^i^eiv, 

a7caviov  d*  eivai    vo   atoCofievov  OKatpog'   dio/ceg  7coqqco0'€v  tov 

TtaqaTiXovv   noLovvcai,    (fvXarvo^ievoij   fttj   efiTzeaouv   eig   Tovg 

y.oXTtovg  vrc    aveiiojv  aq^vhxY.voi   hufd-evveg'   and    by  Sallust 

[Jiiifurth,    80):    ''Duo    sunt    sinus   prope    in    extrema    Africa, 

impares    magnitudine,    pari    natura;    quorum    proxuma    terrae 

praealta  sunt,   caetera,   uti  fors  tulit,   alta;   alia  in  tempestate, 

vadosa.     Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse,  et  saevire  coepit  ventis, 

limum   arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fluctus   trahunt;   ita  facies 

locorum   cum   ventis   simul   mutatur.     Syrtes  ab  tractu   nomi- 

natae."     That  the  locality  thus  graphically  described  by  Strabo 

and  Sallust — not  any  heap   of  sand;    not  any  sandy  shallows 

within  it,  or  outside  of  it — is  meant  by  the  word  syrtf:s  in  our 

text,   is  placed  beyond  doubt  (tliere  ought  never  to  have  been 

any  doubt  on  the  subject)  by  the  adjunct  vastas,  so  proper  for 

the  Syrtes  or  great   sinuses   full   of  quicksands  on  the  north 

coast  of  Africa,  not  very  far  from  Carthage, 

HBNBT,    AENiaDEA,    VOL.    I.  27 
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Yastas.  Compare  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the 
^'aequora-*  of  the  same  "S\Ttes''  by  Avienus,  P^^rieg.  ^293: 

"maior  vasta  sibi  late  trahit  aequora  Syrtis 
infidnmqae  rati  pelagus  furit*' 

(the  very  "vasta  aequora"  and  "infidum  rati  pelagus"  whidi 
our  good  Neptune  APERrr,  (ilears  of  the  heaped-up  sand,  and 
makes  'fida  rati")  and  the  application  by  our  author  him^f 
(verse  122)  of  the  same  term,  if  not  to  the  actual  gurges  of 
the  Syrtis  themselves,  at  least  to  the  gurges  of  the  sea  of 
which  the  Syrtes  are  bays: 

APPARKNT   RAW    NANTF.S    IN   OURGITE   VASTO. 

It  is  these  Syrtes  which  Neptune  aperit — not,  with  the  com- 
mentators, makes  a  way  out  of  by  which  the  three  ships  of 
vei*se  114  may  escape,  but  clears,  makes  free  mid  open  (com- 
pare Tacit.  Hist,  2.  25:  ''compleri  fossas,  aperiri  campum,  pandi 
aciem  iubebat");  in  other  words,  mak4*s  available^  restores  to  a 
state  in  which  they  may  be  sailed  not  merely  by  the  three  ships, 
but  by  all  the  ships  or  any  ships;  opens,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  sea  is  so  fi^quently  said  to  be  open  or  opened.  Compare 
Val.  Flacc.  1.  168: 

^^0  (|uaDtiun  terrae,  quantum  cogooscere  cneli 
permissuiH  ost!  ])elagus  quantos  aperiinus  in  usus!*' 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  7: 

.     .     .     ^^  tuque  o!  pelagi  cui  maior  aperti 
fama,  Caledonius  |>ostquam  tua  carbasa  vexit 
oceanus,  Phrygios  prius  indignatus  Iidcs." 

Plin.  H,  N.  2.  46:  '4mmonsa  multitude  aperto  quodcunque 
(*st  mari  hospitalique  litorum  omnium  adpulsu  navigat,"  opens 
so  that  ships  — not  the  three  ships,  but  all  or  any  ships — may 
sail  in:  to  use  the  language  of  Claudian  (4  Cons.  Honor.  437) 
ciouijerning  thc^e  self-same  Syrtes,  may  enter: 

.     .     .     "madidaque  cadente 
Pliade,  Gaetulas  intrabit  navita  Syrtes." 

Ijet  us  now  see  whethc^r  this  meaning — the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  apai't  from  the  context — is  not  as  congenial  to,  and 
huimouious  with  the  context,   as  the  meaning  assigned  by  the 
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commentators  is  uncongenial  and  inharmonious.  Neptune  has 
come  on  the  scene,  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  Trojans,  or 
caring  aught  about  the  Trojans,  or  even  so  much  as  knowing 
that  the  Trojans  are  there;  on  the  contrary,  incidentally  be- 
come aware  tliat  thev  arc  there,  he  neither  notices  them  nor 
pays  them  attention  or  compliment  of  any  kind,  but  proceeds  as 
he  was  proceeding  before  he  saw  them,  viz.,  to  quell  tlie  storm 
which  the  winds  had,  without  his  sanction  (meo  slne  xumine), 
raised  in  his  dominions.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  his  re- 
buke one  single  mention  of  the  Trojans— not  even  the  slightest 
allusion  to  injury  done  by  the  personages  whom  he  is  rebuking, 
either  to  Aenciis  or  the  Trojans,  or  the  goods  on  boani  the  Trojan 
ships.  Although — and  let  the  reader  mark  it  well — it  was  not 
only  wholly  and  solely,  but  expressly  and  avowedly,  to  do  in- 
jury to  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  and  their  gods,  to  sink  and 
drown  them  all  in  the  sea,  that  the  storm  was  commanded  by 
Juno  and  let  loose  by  Aeolus,  there  is  not  in  Neptune's  rebuke 
of  the  ojBfending  winds  one  single  word  of  or  allusion  to  either 
Trojans,  or  Aeneas,  or  Trojan  gods,  or  injury  done  to  any  of 
tliem;  the  offenders  are  merely  rebuked  for  their  intrusion,  and 
bid  begone.  And  why  so?  What  is  the  rationak  of  this  so 
marked  contrast  betwe<ui  Neptune's  rebuke  of  the  winds  and 
Juno's  commands  to  Aeolus?  Is  it  not  that,  wliereas  Juno  is 
wholly  and  solely  intent  on  sinking  and  drowning  the  Trojans, 
Neptune's,  if  not  sole  at  least  chief,  i^oncern  is  the  peace  of  his 
realms?  That  it  Ls  so  appears  unmistakably  from  his  pro- 
ceeding, immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  winds,  not  to 
the  relief  of  the  Trojans,  but  to  appease  the  swollen  waters,  to 
put  the  clouds  to  flight,  and  to  bring  back  the  sun: 

SKI    AIT,    KT   DICTO   HTIUS    TUMTDA    AKQUORA    PLACAT, 
rOLLKCTASQUK   FIJOAT    NITBKS   SOLEMQl^K   REUUCIT 

—all,  however  substantial,  yet  wholly  indii-ect,  help  of  die  Tro- 
jans; and  done  not  at  all  for  their  sake,  but  entirely  for  Neptune's 
own,  whose  direct  help  is  limited  to  a  prize  of  his  trident  (levat 
ffSE  TRU)ENTi)  in  aid  of  Triton  and  Cymothoe\s  efforts  to  get 
the  ships  off  the  rocks.     With  the  exception  of  this  little  par- 

27* 
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enthetic  entr'acte,  Neptune  is  solely  occupied  with  the  stilling 
of  the  storm  and  the  tranquillizing  of  the  waters.  Having  sent 
the  winds  about  their  business,  put  the  clouds  to  flight,  and 
brought  back  the  sun  —pausing  only  a  moment  in  his  work,  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  Triton  and  Cymothoe— he  moderates 
(tempehat)  and  renders  navigable  (aperit)  the  waters  of  the 
vast  Syrtes,  and  drives,  himself,  over  them  in  all  directions 
(PKHLABiTUR)  iu  liis  light  chariot :  all  the  noise  and  tumult 
ceasing  wherever  he  comes  along  flying,  under  the  clear  sky 
(t'AELo  APEi?To,  the  sky  cleared  and  made  open  like  the  Syrtes), 
giving  the  reins  loose  to  his  seconding  steeds,  and  surveying 
the  pxpans(^ — just  as  in  a  popular  riot,  when  the  passions  of  the 
people  are  at  their  height,  and  stones  and  firebrands  are  flying, 
if  a  n)an  respected  for  his  public  services  and  kindly  disposition 
makes  his  appearance,  all  the  noise  and  tumult  are  hushed,  and 
the  words  of  peace  with  which  he  soothes  and  sways  their 
agib^ted  spirits  attentively  listened  to.  How  much  more  suit- 
able to  this  general  context  is  vastas  apehft  svrtes,  understood 
to  mean  ''r(?ndei*s  the  vast  Syrtes  navigable,"  than  tlie  same 
words  undei'stood  to  mean  *'opens  a  way  for  the  three  embedded 
shi])s  tt>  get  out  of  the  vast  sandbank*'?  How  much  more  dig- 
nified employment  for  Neptune  the  rendering  the  vast  Syrtes 
jiavigable  for  the  ships  of  the  whole  world  ("Pelagus  quantos 
aperinuis  iu  usus!'\  '' Pehigi  cui  maior  aperti  fama")  than 
the  digging  a  passage  out  of  a  sandbank  for  three  imbedded 
shij)s?  The  supr(»me  sea-ruler,  the  compeer  of  Jove  and  Pluto, 
might  lend  a  helping  hand  to  his  attendants  (hardly  equal  for 
the  work  they  were  engaged  in),  but  he  could  not,  especially 
alone  and  unassisted,  set  about  digging  three  ships  out  of  the 
sand.  The  Neptune  of  Homer,  or  Apollonius,  or  Attius,  or 
Ennius,  perhaps,  might — Virgil's  Neptune  could  not.  Augustus 
ami  all  his  court  would  have  been  in  fits  of  laughter.  Nor  is  it 
wMtli  the  general  context  cmly  the  meaning  assigned  to  vastas 
APEurr  svRTF>;  is  incompatible;  it  is  no  less  incompatible  witli 
th(^  immediate,  with  the  very  next  word;  for  what  has  tempering 
the  spa  to  do  with  digging  three  ships  out  of  the  sand?  Is  it 
according  to  VirgiFs   manner  to  join   two  so   unlike  thoughts 
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together?  Is  not  the  latter  clause  of  his  verse  rather  an  expla- 
nation, or  variation,  or  climax  of  the  former  clause;  and  is  not 
the  meaning,  "makes  the  vast  Syrtes  navigable  by  tempering 
their  waters,"  /.  c*  moderates  the  waters  of  the  vast  Syrtes,  and 
so  makes  them  navigable,  more  Virgilian  than  '^  opens  a  way 
(for  the  three  ships)  out  of  the  vast  sandbank,  and  tempers  the 
water''?  The  three  liberated  ships,  moreover,  make  no  use  of 
their  liberty.  The  way  is  ready  for  them  ("viani  qua  se  ex- 
pedire  possent"),  the  sea  tempered;  why  don't  they  come  out? 
Why  is  it  Neptune  himself  rides  on  the  tempered  sea,  not  they? 
Is  it  not  plainly  because,  so  far  from  there  having  been  a  way 
made  for  the  three  ships  to  come  out  by,  there  has  been  no  men- 
tion either  of  way  or  ships  at  all— only  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having 
been  made  navigable,  and  the  waters  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having 
been  moderated.  What  more  proper  than  that  Neptune  him- 
self should  ride  over  the  moderated  waters  of  the  vast  Svrtos  in 
every  direction  ( perlabituk),  seeing  that  all  was  quiet;  and 
quieting,  by  his  mere  presence,  all  that  remained  to  be  cjuieted? 
Or  what  more  proper  than  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
conclude  that,  the  aeqioh  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having  been  re- 
stored to  its  normal  temper,  not  only  the  three  ships  which  had 
been  imbedded  in  the  sand,  but  all  the  ships  of  Aeneas's  fleet 
except  the  one  which  had  gone  down  head-foremost,  wei-e,  how- 
ever damaged  some  of  them  might  have  been  (^'convulsae  undis 
Euroque"),  got  at  last  to  the  Carthaginian  shore,  by  the  good 
cure  and  providence  of  that  god,  whoever  he  was,  to  whom  Ae- 
neas himself,  in  the  very  last  words  of  his  narrative  to  l)ido, 
ascribes  the  credit? — 

"hinc  me  digressum  vestris  deus  appulit  oris." 

Ijet  not  the  reader,  arguing  from  the  perhaps  undue  zeal 
with  which  I  have  propugned  this  interpretation  and  impugned 
the  generally  received,  conclude  that  this  interpretation  is  a  new 
one — perhaps  a  bantling  of  my  own.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
as  old  as  Servius,  who  writes  thus  (ed.  lion):  "Aperit:  ideo 
quia  arenarum  congerie  impediente,  praeclusae  ad  navigandum 
erant    Ceterum  bis  idem.    Ergo  immisso  in  eas  mari  aptas  ad 
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navigandum  fecit.  Sic  Sallustius:  'Sed  ubi  tempore  anni  mare 
classibus  patefactum  est' "  My  indiscretion,  if  any,  has  only 
been  my  usual  indiscretion  in  the  cause  of  what  I  hold  to  be 
Viigilian  truth. 


150  (6). 

TEMPERAT  AEQUOR 


Moderates   the  seu,   reduces  it  from  a  higher  degree   (viz.,    of 
motion)  to  a  lower,  abates  it;  Hor.   Od.  H.  4.  45: 

'^qiii  terrain  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat 
vontosum,  et  urbes,  rognaque  tristia, 
divosque,  mortales<iUO  turmas 
imperio  regit  unus  aequo.'' 

Compare  Stat.  Site.  1.  2.  11  (of  Venus  acting  bridesmaid  at  the 
marriage  of  Violentilla) : 

^4psa  manu  nuptain  genetrix  Aeneia  ducit 

lumina  demissam 

. cinctuque  Latino 

dissimulata  deam,  crincm  vultumque  genasquc 
temporat,  atquo  nova  gestit  minor  ire  marita, ' 

moderates,  atxites,  the  divine  splemlour  of  her  hair  and  comt- 
teimnce,  reduces  her  hair  and  countemnne  to  a  lower  standard, 
Plaut.  PoermL   5,  2.   76: 

"maledicere  huic  tu  temporaHs,  si  sapis." 

And  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  1.  61:  ^'Temperat  iras/'  moderates 
thi'ir  ire.     See  Rem.  on   1.  (U. 

So  specially  was  it  the  province  of  Neptune  to  temper  or 
moderate  the  sea,  that  he  is  styled  *' Moderator  undae,"  Stat. 
Silv.   2,  2.   21: 

"ante  domum  tmuidat)  inodorator  caerulus  uudae 
excubat,  innocui  uustos  iaris:    huius  amico 

spuinant  teiiipla  salo 

hie  saevis  tluctibus  obstat," 


•         • 


viz.  Neptune. 
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151. 

ATQUE   ROTIS   SUM3IAS    LEVIBUS   PERLABITUR   UNDAS 


The  following  nine  lines  are  intercalatory,  the  narrative  being 
precisely  at  the  same  point  at  cuRiiUQUE  volans  dat  lora  sbcundo 
as  it  is  here.  Before  taking  up  with  the  words  defessi 
AENEADAE  the  train  of  the  narrative,  dropped  at  the  word  undas 
in  our  text,  o\ir  author  brings  us  back  precisely  to  this  point 
by  the  words,  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secttndo,  a  repetition, 
in  a  slightly  altered  form,  of  our  text.  See  Comm.  on  3.  128. 
Compare  Aen.  5.  575,  where  in  the  words 

^^  excipiunt  plausa  pavidos  gaudentqne  tuentes,"  &c., 

he  returns  to  and  takes  up  again  the  general  description  which, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  particulars  contained  in  the  in- 
tervening verses,  viz.,  vv.  556-574,  he  had  broken  off  at 

.     .    .    **quo8  omnis  euntes 
Trinacriae  mirata  fremit  Troiaeque  iuventus.'' 

Compare  also  Aen,  10.  271:  "Et  vastos  umbo  vomit  aureus 
ignes" — a  repetition  in  a  slightly  altered  form  of  the  preced- 
ing "clipeum  extulit  ardentem,"  verse  261,  imd  which  has 
th%  effect  of  bringing  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  point 
(verse  261)  where  our  author  had  left  tlie  direct  narrative  in 
order  to  follow  out  the  separate  train  of  thought  contained  in 
the  long  intercalation  descriptive  of  the  effects  produced,  primar 
rily  on  the  besieged  Trojans,  and  secondarily  on  the  besiegers, 
by  the  sight  of  Aeneas  clad  in  his  Vulcanian  armour,  and  rais- 
ing aloft  his  resplendent  shield.  Thiel  and  Jahn — not  observing 
the  repetition,  and  that  the  identical  description  commenced  at 
"clypeum,"  and  suddenly  dropped  at  "clamorem,"  is  taken  up 
again  at  "ardet,"~have  marked  '^At  Rutulo''  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  paragraph ;  and  so,  by  an  error  exactly  similar  to  that 
committed  by  Heyne  and  Wagner  (1832, 1845,  1849),  "at  domus 
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interior''  (2.  486,  where  see  Coniin.),  not  only  shewn  their 
own  ignorance  of  their  author's  meaning,  but  as  far  as  in  them 
lay  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  ordinary  reader  to  arrive  at 
it  Compare  also  8.  729-731,  the  similar  repetition  (and  for 
the  same  purpose)  of  verses  so  far  back  as  617—619  and  625: 
also  12.  860,  in  ''terrasquo  petivit,"  the  repetition  of  "'ad 
terram  turbine  fertur,'  verse  855;  also  the  repetition  in  4. 
528  (where  see  Comm.)  of  4.  522;  also  the  breaking  ofiF  of 
the  direct  narrative  {Aen,   7.  16S)  after  the  words 

.    .     .     ''ille  intra  tecta  vocari 
imperat,  et  solio  uiodius  consedit  avito," 

and  resumption  of  it  twenty-thrt^e  lines  later,  in  the  slightly 
changed  words 

''tali  intus  templo  divum  patriaqae  Latinus 
sede  sedens  Teucros  ad  sese  in  templa  vocavit;" 

also  the  repetition  in  ''regcm — habenas"  (1.  66)  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thought  expressed  in  "rex  frcnaf  ten  lines  pit>- 
viously;  anil  the  repetition  in  "Troiae— sedebaf'  |2.  573)  of 
the  substance  of  the  thought  t'xprcssed  six  lines  previously  in 
"  quum  -aspicio/'  See  Comm.  on  4.  528.  Compare  also 
Ant.    7.  49:i: 

**liune  pro('ul  erranteni  rabidac  veuautis  luli 
eomniovere  canes." 

where  the  poet  |who,  having  previously  presented  us  with  lulus 
and  his  dogs  hunting,  and  having  set  them  on  a  particular  deer, 
had  stopped  short,  at  vei-se  481 — first,  to  inform  us  that  die 
hunting  of  this  particulnr  deer  excited  the  anger  of  the  peasjuitp, 
and  so  made  tliem  rea<ly  to  second  Turnus  in  his  war  against 
the  Trojans:  and  secondly,  to  describe  the  special  circumstances 
connected  with  the  deer  which  called  forth  the  anger  of  th<? 
peastuits  at  its  bring  hunt(»dj  returns  at  vei*se  493  to  the  point 
which  he  had  left  at  verse  4X1,  and  proceeds  with  tli(rdescripti(m 
of  the  chase.     Compare  also  8.  566,  the  return,  in  the  words 

.     .     .     "(.ui  turn  tamoii  omnos 
abstulit  haec  auinias  dextra,  et  totidem  exuit  armis," 
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to   the  direct   narrative  broken  off  four  lines  previously  at  the 
words 

**et  regem  hac  llorilum  doxtra  sub  Tartara  misi;" 
Also  1.  33,  where 

.     .    .     "iactatos  ae«|Uoi'e  tot<i 
Troas.  reliquias  Danaum  atiiuo  immitis  Achilli, 
arcebat  longc  Liitio,  inultos([iio  per  anuos 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  <'ircum. 
tantao  molis  erat  Romauam  condere  geutein  ' 

is  the  rei^apitulation,  at  the  end  nf  the  exordium,  of 

.     .     .     'MTiultuin  ille  et  tcrris  iactatus  et  alto, 
vi  supenim.  saovac  momorem  lunonis  ob  iram; 
multa  (lUOfjuo  et  Mlo  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem, 
inferrotque  doos  Latio:  gcuus  uude  Latinum, 
Albaiii<|uc  patres.  at([UO  altae  moenia  Romae,*' 

the  main  subject-matter  of  the  commencement.  See  Rem.  on 
I.  5  [ci 

Amongst  the  proofs  which  I  meet  daily  of  the  prosperous  and 
rapid  growth  — even  in  the  rigid  climate  and  stubboin  soil  of 
(termany — of  the  Virgil ian  wild  oats,  which  it  has  been  my 
amusement  for  some  years  past  to  scatter  abroad  with  so  spend- 
thrift hand,  is  the  correction  by  Wagner,  in  his  edition  of  1861. 
of  the  error  above  noticed  as  committed  with  n^pect  to  2.  486, 
not  by  himself  alone  in  his  pre\ious  editions,  but  so  far  as  1 
know  by  all  preceding  editor's. 

Atc^UE     KOTIS     SITMMAS     LKVIBUS     PKKI.ABITLH     I'NDAS. — A     lireck 

or  Roman  sea-giKl  would  no  more  have  thought  of  driving  on 
the  sea  during  a  storm  than  a  British  or  French  Prince  of  the 
blood  of  spoiling  his  greys  in  Hyde  Piirk  or  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  umhM"  the  downpour  of  the  thunder-shower:  or  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  of  pronnMiading  in  the  (Jarden  of  Eden  under  the 
vertical    lavs    of   th(^    middav    sun.      It  is,    therefore,    with   the 

»  ft 

greatest  propriety  that  our  author  represents  Xeptune  as  only 
looking  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter  (vei-se  130,  alih)  pko- 
snciENs),  and  then  going  forth  only  as  far  a«  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore    order   iverses    146   ct  se4^q,\    dicto    <;n'ius 
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TUBCiDA  AEQUOKA  PLAr.AT),  and  not  taking  his  drive  until  he  had 

first   weather  and  sea  to  his  mind  (verse  151:   Rons   summas 

LEviBus  PERLABiTUR  UNDAS — repeated  at  verse  159,  in  the  slightly 
varied  form 

CAJ5L0QUK   INVECTUB   APEBTO 
FLECTIT  EQU08   CURRUQUE  VOLANS   DAT   LORA   SECTTNDO). 

Nor  is  Virgil  singular  in  his  account     Ovid  tells  us  the  same 
thing,  Heroid,    7,  49: 

''iam  veDti  jioncnt;  strata^ue  ae<iualiter  unda, 
caerulois  Triton  per  mare  (turret  oquis.'' 

Well  may  man  regard  himself  with  complacency,  when  the 
gods  are  so  studious  to  adopt  his  manners;  or  is  not  this  a  mere 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect  and  should  I  not  rather  sav,  Well 
may  the  gods  plume  themselves  on  their  having  adopted  the 
manners  of  their  ingenious  creator. 

Pkklabitur. — Pkk,  ocer  the  ulwle  of  it;  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  in  every  direction  over  the  I'ast  Syrte^,  "Non 
temere  PKUj^BiTrK  in  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis  legitur/'  Pierius. 
'*Codicibus'-  it  rAnglahsc,  and  penned,  if  not  by  actual  Eng- 
lish, at  loai>t  by  persons  having  as  little  proper  respect  for 
''litora  latrans,"  especially  before  h:  and  who  sweetly  melted 
<lown  perlabi  into  peUabi,  in  the  same  manner  as  English 
uf  the  present  day  melt  sweetly  down  snarl,  marl,  twirl, 
curl,  whirl,  purl,  girl,  into  snail,  mal,  twul,  cul,  wul, 
pul,  gal. 
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152-160. 

AC   VELUTI    MAGNO    IN   POPULO    GUM    SAKPE   COORTA    EST 

SEDITIO   SAEVITQUE    ANIMIS    IGNOBILE    VUUiUS 

lAMQUE   FACES    ET   SAXA    VOLANT   FUROR    ARMA    MINISTRAT 

TUM    PIETATK    GRAVEM    AC    MERITIS    81    FORTE    VIRUM    QUEM 

CONSPEXERK    Sn.ENT    ARRECTIS<^UE    AURIBUS    ADSTANT 

ILLE    REGIT    DICTIS    ANIMOS    ET    PECTORA    MULCET 

SIC    CUNCTUS    PELA(iI    CKCIDIT    FRA(J(U<    AKQUOKA    I'OSTQUAM 

PROSPICIENS    (iKNITOK    (-AEI.OQUK    INVKCTUS    APKRTO 

FLECTIT    EQUOS    CUKRr(VUE    VOLANS    DAT    I.ORA    SECUNDO 


Who  can  doubt  that  the  original  of  this  tine  passage  is  that 
Si'arcely  less  fine  passage  of  Hesiod,   Thcoij,  81: 

ortivtc  luihOMOt   ./ioh   y.< until   uk-aXmu, 
ynvouU'dv  Tf  tSwat  ^toronf  nor  fiuaiAifOn', 
T(o  utv  t;u   yXfoaatj  ykry.tt)tir  /t-ioiotv  tufotjv, 
Tor  d'   f:ih'  tx  (fiouHTh^  tnt   uttliyn'  at  St  vv  ).u(u 

ntet'itc   tc  aviov  (tnmai   SmxtnrnrHi   ihniiOiUs 

'      ^  X  *  t 

(u%ha   Tt   '/Ail   iitya  i'tixu<i  t.nnitciitvM^'  xc.it.ii'.vat. 
Toii't-Xd   yao  ,ift<ftknf^  ^Jlf^V C'^*'**V  ovvtxt:  /juMs 
iika.nufin'oi^  cyftofjff I   umnoo.m  t{tyii  it-).tiu: 
ofji'SnOs,   uufAixoiai   .iKOiittftifiU'oi   t.it-tnai.y. 
f-o/oiifi'or  (f    livr.  (iiuv  tf-fov  ok'  tlaaxormi 
AiSot  jiiHAtxii},  11  tm  <f*   :i()titi-t  tty{Htui-vot(H' 
Old   It   Af(na(nof  itotj  iforj/j;  arihjioAotair. 

Ar    VKIATI    MA(iNO    IN    P()PUL(»    yUUM     SAKPK     COOKTA     h>T    SEDITIO. 

Nt^ither,  with  Thicl  and  Voss,  in  a  roiuio,  or  groat  {K)pular 
iissenibly,  or,  as  we  say,  public  meeting  ^^^  PopHlus,  jede 
nienschenmenge.  hier  rom-io,'^  Thiol.  '^Wio  wenn  in  grosser 
vorsammlung  des  volks,"  VossJ,  nor,  with  Conington,  in  a 
chance -collected  crowd  or  concoui*se  of  people  ("ma^jno  in 
popi'LO,  in  a  concoui-se  of  people,  ntit  in  a  mighty  people''),  but 
in  a  people  inhabiting  a  great  city,  such  as  Rome  or  Athens— a 
people  great  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Romans  and  Athenians 
were  great.     Compare  Hor.  Sat,  1.  0,   78: 
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.     .     .     "vcstem  sorvosque  se<[aenteS) 
in  magno  ut  iiopulo,  si  ({\ii  vidisset,  a\'ita 
ex  re  praobcri  sumptus  mihi  crederet  illus;'* 

and  Plant.  Tn4C.  L  1.   55: 

^'postremo  in  magno  populo,  in  multis  hominibus, 
re  placida  at4iue  otiosa.  victis  hobtibus, 
amare  oportet  omnes.  qui  (juod  dent  habent; '" 

in  neither  of  which  examples  can  "in  magno  popiilo''  be  any- 
thing else  than  in  or  amongst  a  great  people,  a  people  in- 
habiting a  great  cit>%  such  as  Rome  or  Athens,  the  special 
reference  in  the  former  example  being,  as  in  oiir  text,  to  the 
Romans  and  city  of  Rome — in  the  latter,  to  the  Athenians 
and  city  of  Athens.  Compare  also  Flor.  1.  28.  6:  "Cum, 
ut  in  magno,  et  in  dies  maiore  populo,  interim  perniciosi  cives 
existerent." 

Seditions  tumults  being  of  so  frecjuent  occurrence  in  Rome 
as  they  are  known  to  have  been,  and  of  such  violence  as  to  be 
compared  not  merely  by  Cicero,  hut  commonly  ("id  quod  saepe 
dictum  est''),  to  storms  at  sea,  who  can  doubt  that  the  sedition 
MAOxo  IN  Foi'ULo  to  which  our  author  likens  his  sea-storm  was 
notamere  row^  in  a  concio,  versammlung,  or  meeting,  but 
a  sedition  of  the  "magnus  populus"  par  excellence,  the  great 
unwashed  of  Rome  |Cic.  Pro  A,  CInentio.  v.  49:  "Ex  quo  in- 
telligi  potuit  id  quod  saepe  dictum  est,  ut  niai-e,  quod  sua  natura 
tranquillum  sit.  veutorum  vi  agitari  atque  turbari:  sic  et  popu- 
lum  Romanum  sua  sponte  esse  placatum,  hominum  seditiosorum 
vucibus,  ut  violcntissiniis  tempestatibus,  I'oncitari'J?  K  our 
author  has  few  opportunities  of  complimenting  the  Roman 
populace,  he  at  least  knows  how  to  use  his  opportunity  when  it 
does  occur:    vc  vkixti  mattno  ly,  ropuLO. 

Conington  qucnies  whether  the  structure  is  ac  veluti  cum 
SAEi»K  SKDiTio  ("uuKTA  KST  MA<ii\t>  IN  roPiLo,  aiul  uot  rather — 
as  indicated  by  the  corresponding  forms  of  expression,  t>.  707 : 
"Ac  velut  in  pratis,  ubi"  .  .  .:  12.  90S:  *'Ac  velut  in  somnis, 
oculos  ubi"  .  .  .:  — 

AC    VKLITI    MAUNO   IN    VnlTLo,    il.M    SAKPK    COURTA    EST 
SEDITIO. 
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I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  structure,  and 
that  there  should  thci-efore  be  a  comma  phiccnl  after  populo. 
Compare  Hor.  Sat.  1.  6.    78  (just  quoted): 

.     .     .     'S'estem  servosque  sequentes, 
in  niagno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidisset.'* 

Ovid,  Trist.  L  L  17: 

''si  quis,  ut  in  populo,  nostri  non  iminemor  illic 
si  (luis,  qui,  (luid  again,  forte  roquirat,  erit." 

Ovid,  PT  Panto,  4.   5,   11: 

*'si  (juis,  ut  in  populo,  qui  sitis,  et  uude,  requiret." 

The  sense,  however,  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  i^  as  if  Virgil 
had  said:  "ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  soditio  coorta  est  uti 
saepe  magno  in  populo  cooritur  seditio,'*  or  ''uti  saepe  magno 
in  populo  accidit."  Manilius,  to  whom,  as  to  Virgil,  it  is  the 
storm  at  sea  which  suggests  the  sedition,  not  the  sedition  which 
suggests  (as  it  suggested  to  Homer,  II.  2.  144: 

xiyifO^rj  d    tt'/ofttj^  Ws'  xi'u«Ttc  iitixoit   ihuXaaaris 
jiiiVTuv   fxaotoio,  lu   ufi'  r    Tiroov  if-   j\otu<;  it^ 

the  storm  at  sea,  dmws  the  comparison,  witli  his  usual  brevit}', 
in  two  words  (2.  90): 

'^attjue  haec  seditio  pelagi  nunc  sidere  Lnnae 
mota  tumet." 

To  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  sedition  of 
the  people  which  suggests,  as  it  suggested  to  Homer,  the  sea- 
storm  (Epist.  1.  11):  *'Erat  enim  ipse  Paeonius  populi  totus, 
qui  tribunitiis  flatibus  crebro  seditionum  pelagus  impelleret." 

SaPIVITQUK     ANIMKS     KiNOBH.K     VULGUS     .     .     .     OEXITOR. — loXOBILK 

vui/ius  corresponds  with  aequora;  piotatk  oravem  ac  mertfis 
viRUM  W4tli  (tEnitor;  and  the  two  former  contrast  with  the  two 
latter. 

Saevit  animis. — Not  SAEViT  in  animis,  but  saevtt  cum  animis. 
Compare  ComnL  on  Aeri.  1.  294;  2.  416;  and  6.  825. 
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Faroes  et  saxa  volant.  "Miilti  non  volant  sed  volunt  in- 
venisso  se  dieiint,  sed  Comutus  venmduni  ait  ne  praepostenim 
sit  facvs  vollo  et  sic  saxa,  (mm  alibi  matuiius  et  ex  online 
dictum  sit: 

'arma  volit  poscattjue  siniul  rapiatque  iuventus."* 

Cornutus  mi^ht  have  assigiKMl  the  much  better  reason,  that 
the  rioters  had  no  occasion  "^velle  faces  et  saxa/'  inasmuch 
as  ''furor"  had  already  supplied  them  with  arms — furor  arma 
ministrat;  and  that  furor  arma  mimstrat  is  a  very  good  reason 
why  FAcp>i  CT  saxa  volant:  no  i-eason  at  all,  but  the  very 
contrarv  of  a  reason,  whv  FACi-is  et  saxa  volunt. 
Furor  arma  mlnistrat.     Compare  Aen.    7,   507: 

.     .     .     '*f|nod  cui<|ue  repertuni 
riiuanti  toluin  ira  facit. ' 

PiFrrATE  oRAVEM.  ''Reli^riono  erga  deos  et  sanctitate,"  Heyne, 
Thiel.  No;  for  first,  this  is  never  the  sense  of  pi  etas  in 
Virgil  (see  above,  Connn.  on  vei*se  14):  and  secondly,  piety, 
in  this  sense,  affoi*ded  no  ground  of  comparison  with  Neptune, 
of  whose  character  it  neither  was  nor  could  be  a  part.  But 
Neptune  is  a  /.*/////  peacemaker  among  his  turbulent  subjects, 
the  waves:  and  the  queller  of  th(»  tumult  is  "gravis  pietate,'' 
i-espected  for  the  h' fulness  of  his  heart — uictate  \r  meritls,  tj.  iL 
^'piis  mentis:"  of  whose  kindness  of  heart  the  people  had  many 
times  had  experience. 

Conspexere.  Have  had  a  full  view;  see  Comm.  on  "con- 
spicitur,"  8.  88;  and  on  ^'conspectus,"  8.  588.  The  sudden 
pause  by  which  this  stnmg  and  lunpliatic  word  is  cut  off*  from 
the  remainder  of  the  line  indicates  the  sudden  pause  in  the 
action;  the  instant  stillness  of  the  crowd  on  a  full  view  (cox- 
suEXERE)  of  the  man  uietate  oravem  a(^  meritis.  A  similar  efiFect 
is  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  pause  after  tlie  three 
rapid  words,  uela'ji  cecij)it  fra(K)r,  in  the  next  verse  but  one. 

AnsTANT,  *'/.  e.  (M>rt(>  quodam  loco  tanquam  inhaerentes 
shmt,  vel  in  vc^stigiis  suis  stant,"  Wagner  (18()1).  No;  but 
"stimt  ad,  /.  e,  ante  eum  et  ad  latera  eius:''  from  his  audience, 
English,  stand  by;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb  adstare 
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in  those  very  places  which  Wagner  cites  as  proofe  that  it  means 
''in  vestigio  suo  stare/'  viz.: —(a),  3.  122: 

.     .     .     ^'desertaque  litora  Crotae 
hoste  vacare  doinos  sedesque  adstare  reli(^tas.'' 

Xot,   surely,   Crete   was  standing  in  a  certain  fixed  place,   ''in 

vestigio  suo,"   ?'.  e.  was  stiinding  where  it  was  standing,  but 

Civte  was  stmding  before  them,  ready  for  tluMn,  convenient  to 

tliem,  or,  as  we  might  say  in  English,  waiting  for  them  at  .their 

hand.     (6),  7.  180: 

"Saturniisque  senex  lanique  bifrontis  imago 
vestibulo  astabaDt." 

Ay>/,  surely,  were  standing  fixeil  or  inherent,  ''in  vestigiis 
suis,"  in  the  vestibule,  but  were  standing  in  tiie  vestibule  ad, 
i.  e.  f)€nde,  or  at  the  hand  of  those  who  passed  through  it — were 
standing  by,  were  waiting  like  a  guard  of  honour  in  the  vesti- 
bule.    And  (e),  9.  675  (where  see  Rem.): 

"portain,  tjuao  ducis  imi)erio  coinmissa,  reirludunt, 
freti  armis,  nltroque  invitant  moenibus  hostem. 
i()si  intus  dextra  ao  laeva  pro  tiirrilius  adstant, 
arinati  ferro  et  cristis  capita  alta  corusoi." 

Xot,  surely,  ''in  suis  vestigiis  stant,''  but  "stant  ad,''  stand  in 
the  presence  of,  and  waiting  for,  those  to  come  on  whom  they 
have  just  invited  to  come  on — "invitant  moenibus  hostem.'' 
Such  are  the  examples  selected  by  Wagner  to  show  tlie  meaning 
of  the  verb  astare,  viz.,  that  it  means  stare  in,  not  stare  ad. 
Could  three  better  examples  be  chosen  to  show  that  it  means 
stare  ad,   not  stare  in?     Yes,   perhaps  there  could;  5.  477: 

.     .     .     *Muvenci 
qui  donum  adstabat  pugnae" 

[which  was  standing  by,  standing  at  hand,  the  prize  of  tlie 
victor);  1.  72: 

'Sit  iuxta  genitorem  adstat  Lavinia  virgo" 

[wa«  standing  by,  bntde,  her  father];  10.  885: 

•'ter  circuni  adstantem  laevos  e<iuitavit  in  orl)€s" 

[standing  by,  standing  present,  the  "ad"  having,  as  always, 
reference  to  some  second  object  spoken  of  or  implied  ~  here  to 
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the  rider,  in  our  text  to  the  virum  gravem  piktate  ac  meritis]. 
The  precise  meaning  follows  the  word  into  the  Italian.  Com- 
pare Lorenzo  Lippi,   Mahnanfile,  3.   19: 

'•Chiama  gli  astanti,  gl'  infermieri  a|)|)ella" 

[calls   the    bystanders].      Francesco    da    Barbeiino,    Doctimenti 

d'  anmre  19.   15  : 

.     .     .     '^  colli  juristi  astanti 
tratta  del  govornar,  ehe  fa  giustizia." 

Caelo  apehto. — Apekto  is  not  the  participle,  but  the  ad- 
jective, and  the  sense  is  not,  under  the  opened  or  cleared  sky, 
but  the  open  or  clear  sky,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  where 
there  were  no  clouds;  the  sky  clear  and  unclouded,  as  it  was 
before  the  storm  began.     Compare  Lucret.  1.  296: 

"qua  re  etiaiii  atque  etiani  sunt  vonti  corpora  caeca; 
((uandotiuidem,  factis  et  moribus,  aenuila  inagnis 
ainnihus  iuveuiiiutur,  apeito  cor])ore  (|ui  sunt." 

Pectora  mulcet.  Compare  C'asti,  La  Papessa,  2.  4:  ,  .  , 
"I  cori  moke." 


160. 

FI.ECTIT    E(^U0S    CUHRU<^\IE    VOLANS    J)AT    LORA    SECUNDO 

Flectit  equos,  wheels  his  horses;  not,  however,  so  as  to  turn 
them  back,  or  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  had 
come,  but  so  as  to  form  a  curve,  so  as  to  make  a  circuit;  bends 
or  inclines   his   course.     See  Ovid,   Met.   2,  169  (of  Phaeton): 

.     .     .     ^'noc  <iua  coniniissas  tlet'tat  habenas, 
ncc  scit,  qua  sit  iter," 

and  Rem.  on  '*flcctc  viam  velis,''  f).  28.  More  skill  being  re- 
quired to  bend  or  turn  horses  out  of  the  right  line,  especially  so 
as  to  make  them  round  an  object — as,  for  instance,  a  naeta — 
without  touching  it,  than  to  drive  them  straight  forward,  "fleo 
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tere  equos"  came  to  be  used  to  signify  the  whole  art  of  chariot- 
driving;  Anthol.  Lat,  (Meyer),  1435: 

^^flectere  doctus  oquos,  nitida  certare  palaestra, 
ferro  iocos,  astu  fallere,  nosse  fidem." 

CuRRU  SECuxDO.  "  Ciirru^  seemidu^s  qui  sit,  non  satis  per- 
spicio;  eelerem  enim  poeta  hoc  voeabulo  significare  vix  potest, 
et  felicem  vel  propitiuin  cur  dixerit,  non  apparet.  Servius 
cumim  'Troianis  obsequentem'  explicuit,  quod  loco  non  con- 
venit;  Neptunus  enim  flectit  kquos  et  discedit.  Facile  esset 
cuRSUQUE  corrigere,  sed  conloctura  non  opus  est,  cum  Cod.  Rom. 
aliique  fluctuque  exhibeant,  quod  reponendum  esse  videtur," 
Jahn.  "CuRRu  secundo,  celcri/'  Heyne.  Wagner  adopts, 
and  in  the  following  words  would  fain  justify,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Heyne:  ^'Vento  utimiu-  secundo,  navigamiis  celeriter; 
unde  celeritatis  notio  adhaerere  potuit  huic  adiectivo."  All 
these  interpretiitions  are  nearly  equally  erroneous.  The  word 
seeundi/^  has  but  two  meanings,  either  in  Virgil  or  any  other 
Litin  writer:  tirst,  the  primary  one  of  second  in  rank  or  order, 
as  in  the  expressions,  ''secundjie  mensae"  {Aen,  8.28H)\  ''Haud 
ulli  veterum  virtute  secundus"  {Aen.  11.  441);  and  seccmdly,  the 
secondary  meaning  (immediately  derived  from  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  primary)  of  seconding;  going,  or  acting 
along  with  another,  as  a  second,  not  principal,  actor.  This  is 
its  meaning  in  all  such  expressions  as  secundus  vent  us,  se- 
cundus  amnift,  secundus  fluctus,  secundus  clamor, 
secunda  fortuna,  secundae  res,  secundae  aures;  wind 
river,  wave,  clamour,  fortune,  circumstances,  ears  of  hearers,  se- 
conding you,  going  along  with  you :  in  all  which  expressions  it 
means  exactly  the  opposite  of  adversus — adversus  ventus, 
amnis,  fluctus,  clamor,  adversa  fortuna,  adversae  res, 
adversae  aures,  being  wind,  river,  wave,  clamour,  fortune, 
cii*cumstancos,  ears  of  hearei"s,  opposing  you,  going  directly  the 
opposite  way  to  that  which  you  are  going.  And  so  Caesar  (Apud 
Oic.  ad  Attic.  10.  8):  ^^ Omnia  secundissima  nobis,  adver- 
sissima  illis  accidisse  videntur."  Both  meanings  of  secundus 
flow  from  its   root,  sequor;    and,  accordingly,  it  is  by  a  com- 

HXNBT,   AXNSIDEA,    VOL.    I.  28 
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pound  of  its  root  that  Servius  correctly  renders  it  in  the  passa^ 
before  us,  viz.,  by  obsequens^going  readily  along  with  you 
in  the  direction  you  wish  (English  toward  and  towardly), 
seconding  you.  Both  meanings  descend  with  the  word  into  the 
Italian:   Ahiman,  Colth\  S.  67: 

^^per  far  piu  adome  le  seconde  mense." 

Boccac.  Nor.  36,  4:  ^^Quantunque  i  sogni  a  quelle  paiono  fa- 
vorevoli,  e  con  seconde  dimostrazioni  chi  gli  vede  confortino." 
But  with  whom  does  tlie  currus  go  readily  along?  Whom 
does  it  sei*ond?  cut  ohseqidtur?  The  Trojans  ("Troianis  obse- 
ciuenti'*),  answers  Servius— totally  mistaking,  as  usual^  his 
author's  application  of  a  wonl  which,  having  a  vernacular  know- 
knlge  of  the  language,  he  neveitheless  perfectly  understands — 
and  well  replied  to  by  Jahn:  *'Loco  non  convenit;  Neptunus 
enim  flectit  e^vos  et  discedit.'*  The  horses,  answers  Wagner; 
Neptune  givc^  the  reins  to  the  chariot,  and  the  chariot  follows 
the  horses,  seconds  the  horses— ''curru  volans  secundo,  impetum 
(Hiuorum  seiiuente."  And  Forbiger  is  of  tlie  same  opinion  as 
Wjigner:  '* Currus  secundus  est  qui  facile  et  celeriter  sequitur 
iH|Uos."  What,  then?  To  what  or  to  whom  else,  if  to  neither 
of  these,  to  neitlier  the  Tn>jans  nor  the  horses,  is  the  currus 
obsequens?  Cui  *'sei*undat  iter"  (^Propert.  3.  21.  14)?  Why, 
of  coui>ie  and  as  plainly  as  possible,  to  the  driver,  to  the  reins 
^IMnd.  Ptffh.  2.  11:  oQuaia  /reiaixcrAiya),  to  Neptune  himself — 
**Nept\nu»  sei'undat  iter** — exactly  as  the  aura,  the  breezy  air, 
"sivundat  iter  nautis,'*  Propert.  3.  21.  14: 

^uain  liquidum  nautis  aura  seoundat  iter,'* 

when^  the  aura  is  the  sec^uiding  or  moving  power — the  power 
which  uitAt^  the  sailors  on:  exactlv  as  in  «»ur  text  the  currus 
is  tht^  stH^mtlinjr  or  movins:  pi>wer — the  power  which  moves 
Ntptune  on,  ai\\»rdinir  to  his  will.  The  currus  <not  the  car 
ronsidoivd  jis  apjirt  fn>m  the  horst^,  but  the  horses  <:\>n$idered 
as  dniwiUiT  the  car*  olxns  every  wish  of  the  driver,  seeoftds 
his  will,  ^*ol>set|uitur  aurigae."  The  driver  dat  lora,  and  the 
currus  ^the  team,  the  ^pann.  the  horses  drawing  the  chariot^ 
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takes  them,  and  does  all  the  driver  wishes— exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  procedure  of  the  currus  at  the  close  of  the  first  Georgic, 
which,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  auriga  ("neqiie  audit 
currus  habenas"),  goes  where  it  pleases  itself,  and  carries  the 
auriga  with  it:  "feiiur  equis  auriga/'     Compare  10.  687: 

"labitur  alta  seoans  fluctuciue  aestuque  secundo" 

[wave  and  tide  seconding  him,  going  readily  along  with  him, 
helping  him  on,  obseqventibus  ei,  secundantilms  ei  iter\  Lucan, 
5.  458: 

^Mnde  rapi  coe{)ere  rates,  atque  aequora  classem 
curva  sequi,  quae  lam  vento,  fluctuque  secundo 
lapsa  Palaestinas  imcis  confixit  arenas" 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  "fluctus"  seconding  the  ships,  but 
this  seconding  of  the  ships  used  as  a  variation  of  the  just  preced- 
ing "coepere  aequora  classem  sequV—idL  phrase  itself  affording 
an  example  of  the  simple  uncompounded  sequi  used  in  the 
sense  of  seconding,  acting  obseqtiiausly  towards,  exactly  as 
Ovid,  Met.  1.  647  (of  lo): 

.     .    .    "et,  si  mode  verba  sequantur, 
oret  opem"). 

Secundus  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  adjectival  form 
of  sequi,  sequens,  the  participle  of  sequi,  should  a  priori 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  secundus;  and  so 
in  point  of  fact  we  find  sequens  to  be,  not  only —which  it 
were  supererogatory  to  prove  by  example — in  it^  primary,  but 
in  its  secondary  sense  alscK     See  Ovid,  Met.  4.  54  : 

.     .     .     ^Mana  sua  fila  sequente:'' 
Stat.  Silv.  4.   9.  14: 

**nec  saltern  tua  dicta  continenteni 
quae  trino  iuvenis  foro  tonabas, 
aut  centum  i)rope  iudices,  priusquam 
te  Germanicus  arbitniin  seqiionti 
annonae  dedit,' 

where  Gronovius:  "'sequens'  est  facilis,  obsequeBs,  obe- 
diens   procuranti  Plotio";   and  where  the   sense  remains  the 

28* 
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same  if  we  substitute  secundae  for  sequenti,  just  as  in  our 
text  the  sense  remains  the  same  if  we  substitute  sequent! 
for  sec  undo.     See  Rem.  on  ''sequatur,"  4.  109. 

CuRRu,  not  the  chariot^  considered  as  apart  from  the  horses, 
but  the  horses  considered  as  drawing  the  chariot— the  yoke,  the 
team,  Gr.  to  oQun,  Germ,  das  gespmm.     See  Georg,  3.  89: 

'^  talis  Amyclaei  doinitus  Pollucis  habenis 
Cyllarus,  et  quorum  Graii  meminere  poetae, 
Martis  equi  biiuges,  et  magoi  cumi»  Achilli*' 

(where   by   no   possibility   can   "currus"   mean   aught  but   the 

horses  of  Achilles — the  horses  which   drew   his   chariot).     Ae^i. 

7,  163: 

*'exor(!entur  equis,  doinitantque  in  pulvere  currus*' 

{rioty  surely,  break  chariots,  but  break  horses  in  chariots,  forc« 
and  accustom  horses  to  draw  chariots);  with  which  compare  12. 

850  : 

"ausus  Pelidao  protium  sibi  poscere  ciutus*' 

(not  the  chariot,  but,  as  shown  by  "nee  equis  aspirat  Achillis," 
vei^se  852,  the  team,  the  gespann  of  Achilles).    Lucan,  7.  568: 

^'sauguincuni  veluti  quatiens  Bellooa  flagellum, 
Bistonas  aut  Mavors  agitans,  si  verbere  saevo 
Palladia  stiinulet  turbatos  aegide  currus" 

flashes  his  hoi*ses,  frightened  by  the  aegis  of  Pallas].  Claud. 
Rapt,  looser  p.  L  1: 

•'inferni  raptoris  equos,  afflataque  cumi 
sidera  Taenariu,  caligantesque  profundae 
luDonis  thalamos  audaci  prodere  cantu 
ineus  oongesta  iubet" 

[blown  upon  by  the  Taenarian  team].     Sil.  Ital.  4.  482: 

"  condebat  noctein  devexo  Cs'nthia  curru, 
fratcmis  afllata  rotis" 

(where  the  poet,  so  far  from  saying  ''aftlata  equis"  does  not 
even  say  '^aftlata  curru,"  but  only  "aftlata  rotis'');  and  Alcaeus 
(ap.  Himer.)  y.r/,voi  de  rioav  to  aQfta;  also   Oeorg.  1,   514: 

'^fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas," 
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where  "currus"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line  is  the  varied  repe- 
tition of  "equis"  in  the  former,  and  the  sense  divested  of  its 
poetical  ornament  is  simply  "fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audiunt 
[equi]  habenas;''  exactly  as  in  our  text,  "currus"  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  line  is  the  varied  repetition  of  "equi"  in  the  first 
part,  and  the  sense  is 

FLECnT  EQUOS,   EQUISQUE  V0LAN8   DAT  LORA   SECUNDIS. 

In  the  same  manner  as  currus,  properly  the  inanimate 
seat  or  vehicle,  is  used  to  express  both  the  seat  (or  vehicle)  and 
the  horses  (or  other  animals)  drawing  it:  the  horses  (or  other 
animals)  drawing  the  seat  or  vehicle  are  used  to  express  both 
the  horses  (or  other  animals)  drawing  the  seat  (or  vehicle)  and 
the  seat  (or  vehicle)  itself.     See  Hom.  //.  5.  259: 

.     .     .     Qiyriaiv  <f*  o  ytQiav,  txfXtvat  <f*  (lai^QOvg 
innovg  C^vyvvfAtvtw  rot  (f*  oiQakttog  fjiid-ovro. 
nv  (f'  «(i*  fjiri  IlQutfAog,  xara  <f'   rjvuc  Tftvfv  oniaacj' 
TtuQ  (T*  oi  AvTrivfOQ  TiiQixakXttt  ^Tjaaro  SupQOv. 
no  df  dm  2lx(uu}v  Jifdtovd^  fX^^  toxfag  innovg, 
(tXX*  oT(  dfj  (f  ixovTO  fAtru   T(tamg  xai  jl^ntovg, 
«|  mntov  nnoflicvrfg  tni  x^ova  novkv^otfiQitv, 
fy  fitaaov  Tqomov  xai  Axtutav  fan/ocoi^ro. 

Ovid,  Heroid.  2.  79  (of  Ariadne): 

"  ilia  (nee  invideo)  fruitur  meliore  inarito ; 
inque  capistratis  ti^bus  alta  sedet" 

Compare  also  Sil.  2.  197  (ed.  Ruperti): 

^^tum  saltu  Asbyteo  conantem  linquere  pugnas 
occupat,  incussa  gemiua  inter  tempera  clava, 
ferventesque  rotas  tiirbataque  freoa  pavore 
disiecto  spargit  ooUisa  per  ossa  cerebro," 

where  "frena"  is  the  horses;  and  see  Rem.  on  1.  490. 
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161-162. 

DEFIXSI    AEN'EADAE    QUAE   PHOXIMA    LITTORA   CUHSU 
CONTENDUNT   PETERE   ET   LTOYAE   VERTUNTUB   AD   ORAS 


The  parallelism  between  the  shipwreck  of  Aeneas's  fleet  and 
that  of  Cneius  Octavius,  a.  u.  c.  550-551,  is  too  strong  to  be 
entirely  accidental.  Both  took  place  on  the  self-same  waters,  on 
the  self-same  African  shore,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  self-same  city  of  Carthage.  The  same  "Africus"  was  active 
on  both  occasions,  and  on  botli  occasions  the  fleet,  dispersed  and 
driven  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  was  seized  by  the  natives, 
whose  claim  to  it  as  lawful  property  was  adjudicated  on  in  the 
case  of  Cneius  Octavius's  fleet  by  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Cartha^^e,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  fleet  of  Aeneas,  by  Dido. 
^*Xon  hacc  sine  numine  divum,"  or,  if  my  reader  prefers  plain 
prose,  Aeneas's  shipwreck  was  as  surely  suggested  by  and 
modelled  on  that  of  Cneius  Octavius  as  Don  Juan's  was  made 
up  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  Captain  Bligh's,  Commo- 
dore Byron's,  and  P]rasmus's.  See  Livy,  30.  24  (ed.  Walker): 
"Cnoio  Octavio,  ducentis  onerariis,  triginta  longis  navibus  ex 
Sicilia  traiicienti,  non  eadem  fortuna  fuit.  In  conspectum  ferme 
AtVicac  prosptu'o  cui-su  vectuni  primo  destituit  ventus;  deinde 
versus  in  Africum  turbavit,  ac  passim  naves  disiecit.  Ipse  cum 
rostratis.  per  advcrsos  flut'tus  ingenti  remigum  labore  enisus, 
Apollinis  pionH)iitonum  tonuit.  Oncrariao,  pars  maxima  ad 
Aciriinuruin  i  insula  ea  sinum  ah  alto  claudit.  in  quo  sita  Car- 
thairo  est,  triginta  ferine  nnllia  ab  urbe),  aliae  adversus  urbem 
ipsani  ad  Calidas  A(|uas  delatac  sunt.  Omnia  in  conspectu 
Cartlia.irinis  crant:  ita(|uc  ex  tota  urbe  in  forum  concursum  est. 
Ma.^nstratus  senatuni  vocare,  po])ulus  in  curiae  vestibule  fremere, 
n<'  tanta  ex  oculis  nianibusijue  amitteretur  praeda.'' 
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163. 

EST  IN  SECESSU  LONGO  LOCUS 


"Sinu  secreto,"  Servius  (ed.  lion).  "Sinuoso  Libyae  littore," 
"locus  in  sinum  curvatus,"  Heyne.  "Tief  zuriickgezogene 
bucht,"  Thiel.  "In  a  deep  retiring  bay,"  Conington.  Very 
far,  indeed,  from  the  meaning;  which  is  not  that  the  place  was 
situated  in  a  deep  retiring  bay,  or  in  a  bay  at  all,  but  that  the 
place  was  far  out  of  the  way,  out  of  the  gangway,  far  retired. 
Compare  Plin.  Ep.  2.  13:  "Ille  mens  in  urbe,  ille  in  secessu 
contubemalis,"  in  my  retirement,  t.  e,  in  the  country  as  opposed 
to  the  city.  Plin.  Ep,  2,  17  (of  his  villa  at  Laurentum): 
"lustisne  de  causis  eum  tibi  videor  incolere,  inhabitare,  diligere 
secessum?"  Plin.  Ep,  5.  15:  "Petis,  et  libellos  tuos  in  secessu 
legam."     Ovid,  Trist,  1.  1,  41: 

^^carmina  secessum  soribentis  et  otia  quaerunt. ' 

And  such  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  where  our 
author  uses  them  again,  viz.,  3.  229: 


"rursuni  in  secessu  longo  sub  rupe  cavata, 
aiboribus  clausi  circum  atque  horrentibus  umbris, 
instmimus  monsas  arisque  reponimus  ignem,'' 

^lot  in  a  long  reach,  bight,  or  miuny  but  in  far  retirement,  far 
apart.  And  why  was  the  place  so  retired,  so  very  much  out  of 
the  way  (secessu  longo)?  Plainly  because  (a)  Libya  was  itself 
thinly  peopled  (verse  388,  "Libyae  deserta  peragro*'):  and  (b) 
because  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Libya — little  even 
in  Virgil's  time — was  none  at  all  in  Aeneas's.    Compare  1.  235: 

^'(juid  meus  Aeneas  in  te  comuiittere  tantuin^ 
quid  Trees  potuere?     iiuibus  tot  funera  passis 
cunctus  ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis;'' 


1.  388: 


Cl 


ipse  ignotus  egens  Libyae  deserta  peragro, 
Europa  atque  Asia  pulsus.'' 
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Under  such  circumstances,  a  place  on  the  sea-shore,  not  very 
far  from  the  new  city  the  Tyrians  were  building,  might  very 
well  be  said  to  be  ix  secessu  longo — far  retired;  in  other  words, 
a  very  lonely  plac^.  • 


168. 

PORTUM    EFFICIT 


Xot  makes  a  port  ("che  porto  un*  isoletta  lo  fa/'  Carol,  but 
completes,  perfects,  makes-out  (e-faeif)  a  port,  /.  e.  turns  that 
into  a  port  wliich,  but  for  the  island  in  front,  were  no  more 
than  an  inlet  or  bay.  Compare  Caesar,  IMl.  Gall.  1,  38: 
'*Hunc  |montom|  murus  circumdatus  aR»em  efhcif  [makes  a 
complete  arx  of  the  mountiun,  turns  the  mountain  into  an  arx]. 
Ovid,  Met,    7.   179: 

"ties  aljerant  iiootes  iit  cornua  tota  coireat 
efficcrontquo  orheni.     ])08t<iuain  jilenissima  fulsit 
ac  solida  terras  spoctavit  imagine  hma' 

[completed  the  circle].     Juvenal,  14.  323: 

.     .     .     "efficc  suinmam 
his  soptcm  ordinibus  quain  lex  dignatiir  Othonis" 

[mako-up  tln^  sum,  complete  the  sum|.  In  no  loss  than  three  of 
the  t'ullowing  examples  of  ports  made  out,  made  good,  or  effec- 
tuated by  opposite.'  islands  which  servo  as  breakwatoi's  to  cer- 
tnin  fori  on  the  mainland,  the  identical  word  is  used  which  is 
used  ill  our  text,  viz.,  rffirrrr: — Liv.  30.  24:  '* Insula  ea  [Aegi- 
nuirus|  sinum  al>  alto  elaudit,  in  (juo  sitii  Carthjigo  est.  triginta 
fermo  millia  ah  urho."  Plin.  Kp.  (i.  HI:  "In  ore  portus  |Tra- 
i()ni|  insula  adsur^^it.  <|ua«'  illatum  voiito  mare  ohiacens  frangat. 
tutum(|Ue  al)  utnxiuo  hitero  docursum  navibus  praestot."  Livy, 
20.    12:    "( Vteiiun   sita  Carthago  [Nov.  Carthago  in    Hisp.]   sic 
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est.  Sinus  est  maris  media  fere  Hispaniae  ora,  maxime  Africo 
vento  oppositus,  et  quingentos  passus  introrsus  retractus,  paululo 
plus  passuum  in  latitudinem  patens.  Huius  in  ostio  sinus  parva 
insula  obiecta  ab  alto  portum  ab  omnibus  ventis,  praeterquam 
Africo,  tutum  facit."  Strabo,  17.  1.  6:  rjuov  yaq  eari  -Aohtiodrig^ 
ay.Qag  eig  to  TceXayog  7CQoliefihfiiAEv\fi  dvo'  tovtwv  de  (.itva^  rj 
vr^aog  tdqinat  Akeiocaa  zov  tloItcov,  TzaQajiejiXrjTai.  yaq  avrov 
[avTco]  vLaza  i^nyAog.  Caes.  Bell,  Gall.  S,  112:  "Haec  insula 
[viz.,  Pharos],  obiecta  Alexandriae,  portum  efficit/'  Solinus, 
c.  9:  ''Euboea  insula  laterum  obiectu  efficit  Aulidis  poi*tum." 
Claud.  Idyll.  36: 

^^est  in  conspectu  longe  locus     .     .     .     ...     . 

est  procul  ingenti  regio  summota  recessu 
insula  qua  resides  tluctus  mitescere  cogit, 
in  longum  produota  latus:  fractasque  per  undas 
ardua  tranquillo  curvautur  brachia  portu." 

Claud.  BelL   Gildon.  521: 

*"tenditur  in  longum  Caralis,  tonuemque  per  undas 
obvia  diinittit  fracturuin  tlaniina  coUeni. 
efficitur  portus  medium  mare;  tutaque  ventis 
omnibus  ingenti  mansuesount  stagna  recessu." 

And  above  all,  Lucan,  2.  610: 

'^urbs  [Brundusium]  est  Dictaeis  olim  possessa  colonis, 
quos  Creta  profugos  vexere  per  aequora  puppes 
Cecropiae,  victum  mentitis  Thesca  velis. 
hano  latus  angustuni  iam  sc  cogentis  in  artum 
Hespcriae,  temiem  prodiicit  in  aequora  linguam, 
Hadriacas  flexis  daudit  quae  cornibus  undas. 
noc  tameu  hoc  artis  immissum  faucibus  ae<iuoi' 
portus  erat,  si  nou  violeutos  insula  Coros 
exciperet  saxis,  lassasque  refuuderct  undas. 
hinc  illinc  montes  scopulosae  rupis  ai)orto 
opposuit  natura  maii,  tlatusque  removit, 
ut  tremulo  stareut  contentae  funo  carinae," 

where  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  Yirgilian  picture,  even  to 
the  minutest  particulars:  (a),  the  port  completed  by  the  island 
in  front — 

•Miec  tiuneu  hoc  artis  immissum  faucibus  acquor 
portus  erat,  si  non     ....     insula    .     .     .     . 
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(Virgil's  INSULA  portum  efficit);    (6),  the   rocky   shore  of  the 
island  receiving  the  brunt  of  the  waves — 

.    .    .    *^si  noo  violentos  insula  Coros 
exciperet  saxis,  lassas    ....    ondas" 

(Virgil's  OBiKCTu  laterum  quibus  omnis  ab  alto  unda  frangitub); 
(c),  and  then  throwing  them  back  again — 

.     .    .     ^^  refonderet  undas'' 

(Virgil's  siNTJS  reductos);  (df),   on   each  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  rocky  precipices — 

"hinc  illinc     ....     sropulosae  rupis'* 

(Virgil's  HLNT  ATQUE  HiNC  VASTAE  RUPEs);  [c),  rising  to  the  height 
and  shape  of  mountains  — 

.     .     .    "montes  scopulosae  rupis" 

(VirgiFs  <»EMiNiguE  mlnaxtur  l\  caelum  scopuli);  (/),  and  shelt- 
ering tlie  waters  of  the  port  from  the  winds — 

.     .     .     "flatusque  removit" 

(Virgil's  QUORUM  sub  vertice  late  aequora  tuta  silent);  (gf),  so 
that  vessels  were  perfectly  safe  in  it — 

*'ut  trcmulo  starent  contentae  funo  carinao" 
(Virgil's    UIC    FESSAS     NON     VINCULA    naves    ULLA    Tt:NENT,    UNCO   NON 

alligat  axcora  morsu). 

Insula.  *'  Quuni  efflcere  portum  insula  parum  acoom- 
mtxlate  did  mihi  videretur,  per  insulam  h.  1.  peninsulam 
significari  putaham,"  says  Wagner  (ad  ed.  Heyn.  1832),  under- 
standing, with  the  translators  and  commentators  generally, 
'S'flicere  portum''  to  be  equivalent  to  "facere  portum."  To  be 
sure,  the  gloss  was  withdrawn  by  its  author  immediately  on  his 
becoming  aware  of  the  applicaticm  of  the  expression  by  Caesar 
to  the  island  of  Pharos,  and  bv  Solinus  to  the  island  of  Euboea 
(see  above):  but  it  uuiild  hardlv  have  been  made  bv  anv  one 
who  was  not  also  unaware  of  the  frequent  use  of  efficere  in 
the  sense  not  of  facere,  but  of  e-facere,  or  making-out, 
making-good,  completing. 

Jjaterum:   not  merely  smooth  low  sides  or  strands,  but — as 


/ 
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shown  first  by   obiectu — always  expressive  of  an  objection  or 

presentation  of  an  obstacle ;  and,  secondly — by  the  application  of 

latus  elsewhere  to  the  steep  side  of  a  precipice  or  mountain — 

the  more  or  less  elevated,  precipitous,  abrupt  sides  or  flanks  of 

the  island:   Oeorg.  4.  418: 

.    .    .    ^^est  specus  ingens 
exesi  latere  in  mentis,  quo  plurima  vento 
cogitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos" 

[where  the  very  words  of  our  text  are,  with  a  very  slight  alter- 
ation, repeated].     Aen,  6.  42: 

''oxcisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum." 

Stat.  Silv.  4.  4,  2: 

.     .     .     "qua  nobilis  Appia  croscit 
in  latus,  et  niolies  solidus  premit  agger  arenas *' 

[grows  into  a  side,  i,  e.  into  a  steep  flank,  a  perpendicular  cre- 
pido.  The  road  consists  of  so  much  building  that  its  side  pre- 
sents the  appearanc  e  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  wall,  house, 
or  other  building — is  not  a  mere  paved  track  over  the  country' 
but  an  elevated  structure,  presenting  a  side].  The  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  another  quotation  from  Stat,  Silv,  17.  248: 

^'insequitur  sublime  ferens  nigrantibus  alis 
abruptum  Boreas  ponti  latus" 

[a  lofty  wave  presenting   a  perpendicular  face  or  side:    in  our 

author's  own  language,  1.  109,  "praeruptus  aquae  mens'']. 

The  plural  number  is  used  in  order  to  be  general;  in  order 

not  to  enter  particularly  into  the  shape  of  the  island:  in  oi-der 

not  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  minute  information  with  which 

Corippus,  in  his  imitation  of  the  passage  (de  Lamlib.  Justin,  mi- 

noris,  1.  102\  has  detained  his  reader,  viz.,  that  one  side  of  the 

island  looked  towards  the  sea,   while  the   other  looked  towards 

the  port: 

.     .     .     "pal's  prospicit  una 

immensuni  pelagus;  pars  respicit  altera  portum, 
portum  quom  geniinae  complexant  brachia  ripae 
moenibus  appositis,  rapidos  contemnere  ventos 
et  faciunt,  praebentque  salum  statione  quietum: 
aequoreos  frangimt  obiecto  marmore  fluctus, 
et  proliibent  refluas  angustis  faucibus  undas. " 
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164-165. 

QUIBUS    OMNIS    AB    ALTO 
FRANGITUR   INQUE   SLNUS   SCINDIT   SE8E   UNDA   REDUCTOS 


The  picture  presented  is  tliat  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
seaward  sides  of  the  ishuid,  and  then  retreating,  or  sucked  back 
into  tlie  sea.  Simple,  conformable  to  nature,  and  harmonious 
with  the  context  as  this  picture  is,  it  is  anything  but  the  picture 
which  the  commentatoi-s  have  found  in  the  words.  Some  see  in 
them  the  sea  breaking  on  the  island,  and  then  not  retreating  or 
sucked  back,  but  passing  round  the  island  on  each  side,  and 
forming  on  each  side  a  ^'reductus  sinus,"  from  the  union  of 
which  **reducti  sinus"  behind  the  island  results  the  port  See 
La  Cerda's  sketch  or  plan  (an  adaptation  of  the  description  be- 
fore us  to  the  port  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain),  with  the  words 
^'reductus  sinus''  inscribed  on  each  of  the  arms  or  inlets  which — 
passing  roimd  the  island,  one  on  each  side,  and  meeting  behind 
it — form  the  port;  and  liCmaire,  in  his  edition  of  Heyne: 
^'SciNDiT  sE  IN  SINUS  KKDUCTOS,  ct  roflucns  circa  duas  extremi- 
tates  insulao,  aditum  utrumque  sequitur  multo  et  sinuoso  flexu, 
atque  penctrat  usque  in  intimum  portum."  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, sec  in  them  tlie  sea  breaking  on  prominences  of  the  island, 
and  received  up  into  hollows  or  inlets  between  those  promonto- 
ries: ''tlxcipit  haec  insula  vim  undarum,  quae  in  sinus  eiusintror- 
sus  rotractos  fractac  scissaeque  sc  insinuant,''  Wagner  (1861), 
Forcellini,  Tasso  ((rrnf.s.  Lib.  15.  42),  Jjadowig  ("Zuriick-  d  h. 
hnidoinwarts  gezogenc  buchten  an  der  insel '').  Both  views  are 
incorrect,  lia  Ccn-da's,  first,  because  the  indefinite  plural, 
SINUS,  cannot  signify  two  definite  sinuses — must,  in  order  to 
signify  tiro,  have  thc^  numeral  added  to  it,  as  in  Ovid's  picture 
of  the  "insula  Tiberina,"  Met.  15.   739: 

''scinditur  in  geminas  partes  circuinfliius  amnis; 
Insula  nonien  habet;  latemnique  a  parte  duorum 
porrigit  aequalcs  media  tellure  lacertos;" 
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•eeendly,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  tha  whole  water 
coming  from  the  deep  (omnis  unda  ab  alto]  to  pass  round  the 
island  and  be  received  into  the  port — a  part  at  least  of  it  should 
be  kept  out,  obiectu  laterum,  and  if  it  was  all  received,  such 
reception  of  the  wtioU  of  the  water  from  the  outside  would 
hardly  be  consistent  with  the  perfect  safety  and  undisturbed 
tranquillity  of  the  interior;  and  thirdly,  where  the  same 
words  occur  again,  viz.,  Oeorg,  4.  418: 

.    .    .     ^^est  specu8  iDgens 
oxesi  latere  in  niontis,  ([uo  plurima  vento 
cogitur,  in([ue  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos," 

there  is  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  island  or  other  object  to  divide 
the  sea  into  two  definite  sinuses;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
port  formed  by  the  reunion  of  two  sinuses— nothing  but  the 
beating  of  the  sea  upon  a  mountain  side.  And  Wagner's  view 
is  also  incorrect,  first,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  sea  to 
divide  itself  (se)  into  sinuses  which  are  parts  of  the  island, 
or  otherwise  than  into  parts  of  itself;  secondly,  because  the 
reception  of  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  deep  sea  into  inlets 
on  the  side  of  the  island  had  been  as  inconceivable,  or,  if  less 
inconceivable,  as  wholly  useless  and  to  no  purpose,  as  its  recep- 
tion into  the  port  itself;  and,  thirdly,  because  sinuses  in  the 
side  of  the  island  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  into  the 
picture — had  served  no  other  puipose  than  to  confuse  the  view, 
to  distract  the  attention  from  the  bay  behind  the  island  (the 
main  object,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the  island  was 
drawn),  and  fix  it  on  bays  of  the  island  itself.  What,  then,  are 
the  ^'reducti  sinus"  into  which  the  sea,  after  its  breaking  on 
the  sides  of  the  island,  or  in  consequence  of  its  breaking  on  the 
sides  of  the  island  (fuangitur),  divides  itself  (scindit  sj:se)? 
And,  first  of  idl,  inasmuch  as  "reducti  sinus"  represent  a  com- 
plex idea,  or  sinuses  of  a  particular  kind,  what  are  tlie 
sinuses  themselves  abstracted  from  their  descriptive  charac- 
ter ("reducti")?  Into  what  sinuses  does  the  sea,  by  its 
breaking  on  the  island,  divide  itself?  Is  it  into  bays,  or  arms, 
or  inlets,  such  as  have  been  imagined  both  by  La  Cerda  and 
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Wagner?  Impossible:  first,  because  such  bays,  or  arms,  or 
inlets,  are  never  found  to  exist  where  the  sea  breaks  (frangi- 
tur),  but  always  where  the  sea  is  not  broken,  precisely  in  the 
intervals  between  the  prominent  points  or  heads  on  which  the 
sea  breaks;  and,  secondly,  because  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  ukba 
REDUCTOS,  being  too  intimately  connected  with  frangitcr — 
too  plainly  a  variation  of  FRANorruR — to  have  a  meaning  so  di- 
rectly opposite  to  FRAXCiiTUR,  can  by  no  possibility  signify  runs 
up  (unbroken),  so  as  to  form  bays,  inlets,  sounds,  or  creeks, 
whether  at  each  side  of  the  island  or  in  the  island's  side.  What 
other  sinuses,  then,  are  meant^  if  not  bays,  inlets,  or  creeks? 
or  what  other  sinuses  are  there  at  all?  Is  not  sinus,  in  its 
application  to  the  sea,  always  a  bay,  inlet,  sound,  or  creek?  I 
answer,  No.  Sinus,  in  its  application  to  the  sea,  is — and  not 
at  all  rarely,  but,  on  the  conti-ary,  very  frequently — something 
wholly  different  from  bay,  inlet,  gulf,  or  creek;  and  it  is  precisely 
their  ignorance  of  this  second  sense  in  which  sinus  is  applied 
to  the  sea  which  has  led  conmientatoi-s  into  their  great  mistake 
concerning  the  meaning  of  our  text  Very  familiar  with  the 
sea's  horizontal  sinuses — the  sinuses  of  the  sea's  edge;  the 
sea*s  bays,  and  gulfs,  and  inlets,  and  creeks — they  have  wholly 
ignored  its  vertical  sinuses,  the  sinuses  of  its  surface,  its 
billows  rising  and  falling,  sinuating  along  with  a  serpent's  (not 
horizontiil,  but  vertical)  sinuosity.  And  yet  the  following  no 
less  graphic  than  unmistakable  picture  of  such  a  sinus  — such 
a  sinuating  wave — such  a  rising  and  falling  alternately  up  and 
down  billow— is  our  author's  own  [(rcorg,   :L  2H7): 

"fluctus  uti,  medio  coepit  quum  .albesooro  j)onto, 
longiiis,  ex  altoriue  sinum  trahit;  utqiie  volutus 
ad  terras  im inane  sonat  per  saxa,  neque  ipso 
moDte  minor  i)rocumbit," 

where  it  is  not  possible  that  any  sinus  of  the  sea's  edge,  any 

creek,  bay,  gulf,  or  inlet  can  be  meant;  and  the  sinus  spoken 

of  must   of  necessity  be  a  billowy  wave — a  billow  fluctuating 

up  and  down.     Compare  Acn,  11.  624: 

"quails  ubi  alterao  procurrens  gurgite  pontus 
nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosque  superiacit  unda 
spumeus,  extremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenam," 
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(where  "sinu"  can  only  be  an  up-and-down  sinus;  a  wave 
regarded  as  sinuous,  not  in  breadth,  but  in  vertical  height). 
Senec.  Nat.  Qaaest.  3.  28  (of  a  universal  dehige):  "Nam  ut 
aeris,  ut  aetheris,  sic  huius  dementi  [aquae]  iarga  materia  est, 
multoque  in  abdito  plenior.  Haec  fatis  mota,  non  aestu,  nam 
aestus  fati  ministerium  est,  attoliit  vasto  sinu  fretum,  agitque 
ante  se.  Deinde  in  rairam  altitudinem  erigitur:  et  illis  tutis 
hominum  receptaculis  superest"  (raises  the  sea  with  a  vast 
sinuating  swell,  a  swell  rising  and  falling  as  it  advances).  Grat. 
Falisc.  Cyiieg.  38: 

"qua  cultor  Latii  per  opaca  silentia  Tibris 
labitur^  inque  sinus  magno  venit  ore  maiinos " 

{not,  surely,  into  the  marine  bays,  but  int(»  the  marine  billows, 
into  the  sea  sinuating  up  and  down).  Ab^o,  Petr.  Apollon.,  De 
Exeid,  HierosoL  2  (De  la  Eigne,  7.  552): 

.     .     .     ''veluti  quum  littora  saovus 
adveniens  operit  sinuoso  vertice  pontus, 
sicca  retrocedons  in  se  lapsusque  relinquit" 

(a  great  wave  or  swell,  the  top  of  which  topples  over  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  sinus,  which,  having  flooded  the  beach,  re- 
treats exactly  as  the  sinuses  of  11.  624,  and  Oeorg.  3,  237, 
just  quoted).     Ovid,  Met,  11.  552: 

.     .  "  spoliisque  [sc.  navis]  animosa  superstans 

unda,  velut  victrix,  sinuatas  despicit  undas" 

(the  sinuating  water;  the  water  thrown  into,  not,  of  course, 
horizontal,  but  vertical  sinuses).     Prudent  r^ychom.  050: 

"non  alitor  cecinit  respectans  victor  hiantein 
Israel  rabiem  ponti  post  terga  ininacis, 
cum  iam  progrediens  calcaret  littora  sicco 
ulteriora  pede,  stridensque  per  extima  calcis 
mens  ruoret  pendentis  aquae,  nigrosque  relaj)so 
gurgite  Nilicolas  fiindo  depreuderet  inio, 
a<^  reflucnte  sinu  iani  redderet  unda  natatum 
piscibus,  et  nudas  praecops  operiret  arenas" 

(where  ^'refluente  sinu''  is  the  sinuating  billowy  water,  flowing 
back  to  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  removed  by  super- 
natural power,  exactly   as  "sinu  peifuudit  arenam   .  .  .  saxa 
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fugit,  littusque  vado  labente  reliqiiit"  is  the  sinuating  billowy 
water  which  first  deluges  tlie  strand,  and  then  returns  to  its  bed, 
sucking  the  stones  along  with  it).  Lucan,  5.  615  (of  the  storm 
in  which  Caesar  crossed  tlie  Adriatic): 

''ah!  quoties  frustra  pulsates  aequoi*e  montes 
obruit  ilia  dies!  quam  celsa  cacumina^  pessum 
tellus  victa  dedit!  non  ullo  [illoy  ed.  Tauchn.]  littore  surgant 
tani  validi  fluctus.  alioque  ex  orbe  voluti 
a  magno  venere  mari,  munduni([ue  coercens 
monstriferos  agit  unda  sinus" 

[where  the  commentator:  ''Suraitur  hoc  verbum  pro  undarum 
contortis  flexibus^'J.  Compare  Val.  Flacc.  2.  498:  '^Monstriferi 
mugiro  sinus"  (where  he  is  speaking  of  the  sea  monster  to 
which  Hesione  is  exposed): 

''dat  procul  interea  siguum  Neptunus,  et  una 
monstriferi  mugiro  sinus,  Sigeaque  pestis 
agglomerare  fretum,  cuius  stellantia  glauca 
lumina  nubo  troinunt,  atque  ordine  curva  trisuico 
fulmineus  quatit  ora  fragor,  pelagoque  renienso 
cauda  rcdit,  passosque  siniLs  rapit  ardua  cervix" 

(in  both  whicli  last  places  "monstriferi  sinus"  is  not  the  monster- 
bearing  creeks  or  inlets,  but  the  monster-bearing,  sinuating  waters, 
monster- bearing  billows  of  the  great  deep).  Also,  Ennodius, 
Did  to  24,  rerha  Diomedis,  cum  usoris  oiinHena  exxfuov^isset  : 
''Stationi  propior  fuit  liquentis  error  olementi*  portum  in  genitali 
solo  perdidi,  (juem  saope  in  vasti  gurgitis  sinibus  adquisivi." 
[Diomode,  complaining  of  his  wife's  infidelity  during  his  absence 
at  Troy,  says:  "1  was  better  off  (nearer  a  safe  'statio*)  when 
wandering  on  the  sea  than  I  am  here  at  home.  On  the  sea 
I  often  found  a  safe  port;  I  find  none  here,  at  home,  on  my 
native  soil.  I  am  not  in  port  here,  I  must  go  on  further;  let 
us  go,  &(•.''  In  this  passage  sinus  is  used  of  the  deep  sea, 
means  some  kind  of  wave  or  swell  of  the  deep  sea  — //o/  the 
bays  and  inlets,  httt  the  sinuating  waters,  the  billows  of  the 
vast  deep].     Ovid,  Ars  Aiuat.  S.  147: 

"'banc  placet  ornari  testudiue  Cyllonea; 
sustineat  similes  fluctibus  ilia  sinus" 

(this   one  wears   her  liair   fastened   up  with  a  comb ;    let  that 
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other  use  no  comb,  nor  fasten  up  her  hair  at  all,  but  wear  her 
hair  formed  into  sinuses  (alternate  hills  and  hollows),  re- 
sembling the  waves  (alternate  hills  and  hollows)  of  the  sea). 

The  subject,  therefore,  of  our  text  is  neither  two  inlets,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  island,  nor  several  inlets  in  the  island  itself. 
The  subject  of  our  text  is  the  sinuating  water,  the  water  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling,  the  water  forming  ripples,  as  we  say 
in  English,  when  the  rising  and  falling  is  on  a  small  scale — 
billows,  as  we  say,  when  it  is  on  a  large  one.  The  formation 
of  these  ripples  or  billows  is  accurately  described  in  our  text— 
Qumus  [lateribus]  omnis  unda  ab  alto  fkangitur,  by  which 
(sides  of  the  island)  all  the  water  coming  from  the  deep  is 
broken  (fkangitur) — not,  be  it  observed,  is  literally  broken, 
into  smaller  parts  or  pieces,  spray  or  foam,  or  so  that  there 
is  any  breach  of  continuity  at  all  (the  breach  of  continuity, 
such  as  it  is,  is  expressed  by  scindit  sese),  but;  is  broken  as 
the  sea  is  said  to  be  broken  by  a  mole,  or  dam,  or  breakwater, 
or  the  wind  by  a  hill,  or  wall,  or  hedge;  Claud.  Bell.  Oildon. 

521: 

.     .     .    "tenuemquo  per  undas 

obvia  dimittit  fracturum  flamina  collem." 

Plin.  Ep,  2,  17,  17:  '^  Similiter  Africum  [Xystus]  sistit,  atque 
ita  diversissimos  ventos  alium  alio  latere  frangit  et  finit,"  i,  e.  is 
figuratively  broken,  has  its  force  broken;  exactly  as  Cic.  pro 
MarceUo  (ed.  Lamb.),  p.  567:  "Nulla  est  enim  tanta  vis,  tanta 
copia,   quae  ferro   ac  viribus   debilitari  frangique   non  possit." 

Claud.  Lati^  Sereiiae,  137: 

.    .     .     ''tu  sola  frementem 
frangere,  tu  blando  poteras  sermone  mederi." 

Claud.  Rapt.  Proserp.  1.   73: 

.     .     .     "si  forte  ad  versus  aenos 
Aeolus  obiecit  postes,  vanescit  inaiiis 
impetus,  et  fractae  redeunt  iu  claustra  procellae.'' 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.   70: 

.     .     .     "ceu  munnurat  alti 
impacata  quies  pelagi,  cum  flamine  fracto 
durat  adhuc  saevitque  tumor,  dubiimique  per  aestum 
lassa  recedentis  fluitant  vestigia  veati." 

HINBY,  ABNimKA,   VOL.   I.  29 
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The  water  coming  from  the  deep  then  has  its  force  broken,  its 
impetus  broken,  on  the  sides  of  the  island — Oulielm.  Tjr.  Bell. 
Sacr.  13.  5:  "A  parte  vero  septentrionali  portus  ciritatis  [TyriJ 
interior,  inter  turres  geminas  habet  ostium,  infra  moenia  t&men 
receptus;  nam  exterius  insula  fluctibus  obiecta,  aestuantes  pelagi 
primos  frangens  impetus,  inter  se  et  solum  tutam  navibus 
praebet  stationem,  ventis  inaccessam,  soli  tamen  obnoxiam 
Aquiloni" — and  what  more?  splits  itself,  tears  itself  (scindit 
sbsb)  into  ripples  or  sinuations  or  undulations  which  are  drawn 
back  or  return  back  (reductos)  from  the  opposing  (obiectxt) 
sides  of  the  island — those  ripples  or  sinuations  which  so  force 
themselves,  and  especially  in  rough  weather,  on  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  iron-bound  shore  and 
looks  down   on  the  water.     Compare  Petron.  TV'o/.  Halos: 

.    .     .     "celsa  qua  Tenedos  mare 
dorso  repellit,  tumida  consurgunt  freta, 
ondaque  resultat  scissa," 

where  we  have  the  almost  exact  copy  of  the  picture  in  our 
text —  in  ''Tenedos,"  the  insula;  in  "dorso,"  the  obiectu  latkrum; 
in  "mare"  and  "tumida  freta,"  the  omnis  unda  ab  alto;  in 
"repellit,"  the  franoitur;  and  in  "resultat  scissa"  the  scindit 
SESE  IN  SINUS  reductos;  also9  Lucan,  2.  616,  quoted  above: 

^'nec  tainen  hoc  arctis  immissum  faucibus  aequor 
portus  erat,  si  non  violontos  insula  CJoros 
exciperet  saxis,  lassasque  refdnderet  undas," 

where  we  have  the  repetition  of  the  picture — in  "aequor,"  the 
OMNis  UNDA  AB  ALTO;  in  "portus,"  the  portum;  in  "insula,"  the 
INSUI.A;  in  "exciperet  saxis,"  the  obiectu  laterum;  in  "lassas," 
the  frangitur;  and  in  "refunderet  undas,"  the  reductos  sinus; 
also,  Lucretius,  6.  694: 

"praeterea,  magna  ex  parti  mare  inontis  ad  eius 
radices  frangit  fluctus,  aestnmque  resorbet," 

where   "mare"    is   the    unda,   "montis   ad   eius  radices"   the 

obiectu  laterum,   "frangit  fluctus"  the  frangitur,  and  "aestum 

resorbet"  the  sinus  reductos  of  our  text;  also  Senec.  Here. 
Oct.   731: 
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^'utque  involutos  frangit  lonio  salo 
opposita  fluctus  Leucas,  et  lassus  tumor 
in  litore  ipso  spumat/' 

where  "fluctus"  is  the  unda  of  our  text;  "lonio  salo,"  the 
alto;  "opposita,"  tlie  obikctu  laterum;  "frangit,"  tlie  fkangitur; 
and  "Leucas,*  the  insula;  and  Pseudo-Egesippus,  Excid, 
HierosoL  3.  20  (of  tlie  port  of  Joppa):  "Caedentibus  itaque 
littus  adversis  Boreae  flatibus,  imniane,  quantum  undae  attol- 
luntur;  quae  scopulis  iliisae  fragorem  ingentem  excitant^  atque 
in  fluctus  relapsae,  inquietum  ilium  maris  sinum  reddunt,"  etc., 
where,  however  different  the  "sinum,''  "undae"  is  the  oioas 
unda  of  our  text;  "scopulis  iliisae  fragorem  ingentem  excitant," 
the  LATERUM  OBiECTu  FRANGiTUR ;   and   "in  fluctus  relapsae,"   the 

IN    SINUS    SCINDIT   SESE   REDUCTOS.      The    REDUCTOS    SINUS,     tllCU,    into 

which  all  the  water  coming  from  the  deep  splits  itself  up,  are 
not  the  bays  or  inlets  of  tlie  shoie,  but  the  vertical  sinuations, 
the  up-aIld-do^^^l  heavings  or  ripples  of  the  water  reflected  or 
driven  back  from  the  "obiecta  latera"  which  have  broken  th^ 
force  of  the  said  water.  That  this,  and  no  otiier,  is  the  picture 
presented  by  our  text,  is  shown,  first,  by  its  conformity  with 
nature,  such  being  precisely  the  phenomenon  which  presents 
itself  wherever  a  bold  shore  (whether  of  an  island,  or  of  tlie 
mainland,  it  is  no  matter)  is  exposed  to  the  open  sea;  the 
waves  break  on  it,  and  divide  themselves  into  sinuses  which 
return  back,  or  are  drawn  back,  into  the  main  body  of  water; 
the  main  body  of  water  alternately  tlirows  itself  on  the  ob- 
structing land,  breaks  on  it,  and  returns  in  vertical  ripples, 
sinuations,  or  billows  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  breaking  wave,  and  may  be  traced  out  to 
sea,  until  they  are  lost  in  and  obliterated  by  the  incoming 
waves.  That  this  is  the  picture  presented  by  our  text  is  furtlier 
shown  by  a  comparison  with  Geory,  4,  418,  quoted  above, 
where  the  view  is  of  the  sea  thrown  back  by  the  mountaui 
side  on  which  it  beats,  and  divided  into  "reducti  sinus;"  and 
where,  there  being  no  port,  no  bay,  behind,  covered  from  the 
sea  by  the  mountain  side,  there  can  be  no  division  of  the  sea 
into  two  arms,  or  "sinus  reducti,"  in  the  sense  assigned  to  the 

29* 
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word  by  La  Cerda,  and  after  Tja  Cerda  by  Lemaire;  and  where 
Wagner's  re-entrant  sinuses,  or  hollows  of  the  mountain  into 
which  the  sea  enters,  are  in(*onsistent,  not  only  with  the  ex- 
pression "latere  mentis,"  signifying  a  mountain  side,  or  wall, 
but  with  the  so  perfect  safety  of  the  roadstead  for  ships— 
"statio  tutissima  nautis" — the  perfect  safety  of  the  roadstead 
for  ships  arising  entirely  from  the  water  being  deep  up  to  the 
very  side  of  the  mountain,  and  so  there  being  no  danger  for 
ships  running  aground,  and  from  the  mountain's  side  being 
one  unbroken  wall,  unintersected  by  creeks  or  ravines,  and  so 
affording  perfect  shelter  on  that  side  from  the  wind,  viz.,  under 
the  side  of  the  mountain  as  under  a  loftv  mole.  The  "reducti 
sinus"  of  both  pictures  are  precisely  the  same,  viz.,  the  sinuses 
into  which  the  wave — thrown  back,  in  the  one  case  from  the 
opposing  **latus,"  in  the  other  case  from  the  opposing  "latera" — 
splits  or  divides  itself  (sciNDrr  sese)  as  it  returns  into  and 
blends  with  the  main  body  of  water.  Nor  are  these  "reducti 
sinus"  of  the  two  pictures  the  same  as  each  other  only;  they 
are  the  same  as  all  "reducti  sinus" — the  same  as  all  sinuses 
formed  by  water  reflected  or  thrown  back  by  an  obstacle,  no 
matter  of  what  kind — even  by  a  mere  sand-heap:  Ambros. 
Ileocaem.  3.  2  (ed.  Monach.  Benedict.  1686):  ''Ait  enim  Dominus 
per  nubem  ad  lob  inter  alia  etiam  de  maris  claustro:  'Posui 
ei  fines,  apponens  claustra  et  portas.  Dixi  autem  ei:  Usque 
hue  veniea,  nee  transgredieris,  sed  in  teipso  conterentur  fluctus 
tui.'  Nonne  ipsi  videmus  mare  frequenter  undosum,  ita  ut 
in  altum  fluctus  eius  tanquam  mons  aquae  praeruptus  insurgat, 
ubi  impetum  suum  ad  littus  illiserit,  in  spumas  resolvi,  repa- 
gulis  quibusdam  arenae  humilis  repercussum,  secundum  quod 
scriptum  est:  'Aut  non  timebitis  me,'  dicit  Dominus,  'qui  posui 
arenam  fines  marl.'  Infirmissirao  itaque  omnium  vilis  Sabu- 
lonis  pulvere  vis  maris  intempesta  cohibetur,  et  volut  habenis 
quibusdam  caelestis  imperii  praescripto  sibi  fine  revocatur, 
violentique  aequoris  motus  in  sese  frangitur,  atque  in  reductos 
sinus  suos  scinditur" — where  this  ancient  student  of  Virgil- 
more  ancient  than  even  Servius  himself— using  Virgil's  very 
words,   describes   the  sea  as  broken  ("frangitur"),   and   thrown 
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back  ("repercussum"),  and  divided  ("scinditur")  into  "reductos 
sinus;"  and,  to  place  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the 
Virgilian  expression  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  not  merely 
into  "reductos  sinus,"  but  "reductos  sinus  swos,"  its  otun  "re- 
ductos sinus,  reductos  sinus  of  itself  ;^^  therefore,  neither  into  two 
"reducti  sinus,"  passing  round  the  island  and  meeting  behind 
so  as  to  form  a  port,  nor  into  "reducti  sinus"  or  hollows  of 
the  seaward  side  of  the  island.  These  "reducti  sinus,"  whether 
observed  or  not,  whether  expressly  indicated  by  poet  or  painter, 
constitute,  in  point  of  fact,  a  part  of  every  sea-shore  view;  are, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  inseparable  from  every  sea-shore. 
Expressly  pointed  out  by  our  author  in  our  text,  as  well  as  in 
the  Fourth  Georgic  and  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Aeneis,  they 
are  alluded  to  in  the  word  "rem urmurat,"  10.  291: 

'^qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda; 
sed  mare  inoffensiim  crescenti  allabitur  aestu" 

— in  other  words,  where  the  rippling  back  and  forward  of  the 
water  on  the  beach  is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot  be  heard,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  observed,  i.  e.  where  the  sinuses,  whether  ad- 
vancing or  ("reducti")  returning,  make  no  noise,  and  are  hardly 
observable.  They  are  contained — although  not  iotidem  verbis, 
yet  substantially — in  Petronius's  "unda  resultat  scissa,"  and 
In  Lucan's  (6.  24) 

.    .    .     "illisum  scopulis  revomentibiis  aequor," 
no  less  than  in  Lucretius's  "aestum  resorbet,"  6.  694: 

^^praeterea,  magna  ex  parti,  mare  mentis  ad  eius 
radices  frangit  fluctus,  aestumque  resorbet," 

where  the  "radices  mentis"  are  Virgil's  "latera  insulae;"  "mare," 
Virgil's  alto;  "fluctus,"  Virgil's  unda;  "frangit,"  Virgil's  fran- 
gitur;  "aestum,"  Virgil's  sinus;  and  "resorbet,"  Virgil's  reductos. 
They  are  similarly  contained  in  the  jcaXiQQod^iov  AVfta  of  Homer, 
Od.   5,  430: 

TiXrjJ-fr  fTifooi'inivov,  rrjXov  Sf  /niv  tfififcXf  tiovtio: 

in  the  naliQQod^ioiai  of  Apollonius,  1.  1166: 

.     .     .     tcXlo  Se  novxog 
xkv^t  TfuX^Qo&ioiat  (ptQfov: 
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In  the  (iiavkoic:  Avuattov  of  Euripides,  Heciiba,  28  (ed.  Poraon), 
where  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  says: 

xiiuair  (f*  hJi    axTuig,  allor    fv  novrov  aaXta, 
noXko^i;  SutvXois  xv/nartav  tfOQOvuftKti : 

in  the  axiCo^ievov  a^co^^iverai  of  Procopius  (de  Aedificiis,  L  6): 
Tov  de  tloXtcov  bth  d'aveqa  fioQcvQiov  oi7iodofitiaa/jei*og  liaaiXet-g 
or  7iQ0teQ0v  or  ave&iy/£P  ^v&iuoj  /.iaQtvQi  nctQ  avtriv  fAaJuaia 
Tijr  tov  'Aohcov  r^iova'  ymi  va  fiev  TLQaa/teda  tov  legov  rt^vo^ 
uevtj  e7ci7Lk(oLOf.ieva  ti^  tjiq  S-aXaaar^g  i7tiqqor^  lo  ei^a^i  e^ueixug 
ex€i-  ov  yaQ  §vv  &o^v.ioj  to  viXvdiopiov  eTtaveaxrpLog  eiva  eig 
tovg  ejieipri  ki^ovg  aQaaaeiai,  ovde  fieyaka  to  xi/iof  rurjoctv, 
oia  ye  to  S-a?Moaia,  ycai  a^iio^evov  a^coviQivevai  [reiieitury  revolt 
-viiur]  eig  eiSog  ctifQwdeg'  akla  Ttqoeioi  /.lev  TtQoatjveg^  aiioTii^Xov 
de  ov  emxlfavet  Tx^g  yi^g^  avaarqefpei  de  /Liovov  mrnA  Im  the 
dexof-terag  to  y,v^a  O'/lr^^og  xat  avra/codidovaag  of  Strabo,  3.  3 : 
H  de  '/Ml  TOV  ^QiGTOzeXr^  ifniaiv  o  Tloaeidioviog  ovy,  OQd-cog 
aiTiaa&ai  tt^v  Tcaqaliav  viai  Tr(v  MavQOvaiav  [littori  ot  Mauri- 
taniae  (littoribus  Hispaniae  et  Mauri  taniae)]*  xiov  TtXtj/nftvQidvjv 
7UXI  Tcov  afi^cioreiov  veaXiQQoetv  yaQ  (favai  rr^v  d^aXaTxav  dta 
TO  lag  a'AQag  nffr^kag  re  '/.at  TQaxeiag  eivai,  dexofnevag  ze  to 
Tiv fia  O'Kkr^og  /ml  avTa/rodidovoag  (tij  llir^ia).  Tavaviia  yag 
d-ivtodeig  eivai  '/,ai  la/vetvag  lag  TzXeiatag,  oQ&iog  Xeyiar,  If 
they  are  sometimes  stated  |as  in  the  epigram  of  Agathias 
Si'holastieus,  A/ithol.  Pal,  (ed.  Dubner),  10.  14: 

fi'^ia  ufi'  noi'TOj:  7ioQtf.vnn(u'  ov  yao  (cififj*; 

xiuicia  ktrxtcit'fi  tfoixi  /(CQaaotuitttr 
oixt-Ti  Jf   a.nkn^taat  nf(>txkt(a&Hnt(  ihuaorm 
funtiAiv  <<r70j,7  0s   'loo^:  /iaito<;  f tatty f^mt. 

[Tranquille  «|ui«i('in  jxnitus  punmrissat;  iion  enini  ventus  fluctus  albicat 
tremon^  sulcatos;  nequc  iam  scopiilis  circumfractuin  inaro  rursus  ex-adverso 
in  pntfunduin  deducitur]] 

to  be  altogether  absent,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  (/ran uvi 
.saif's  with  which  all  |)oetioal  statements  are  seasoned.  In  the 
picturt^  before  us,  as  well  as  in  its  counterpart,  Georg.  4.  418, 
(|Ut»tc(l    ab<»ve,   and   in   the   picture   presented  11.  624,   quoted 

='=  This  Jjatiu  ♦»xi»iaiiati«>n  uncludiuj;:  pamn thesis)  is  from  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Strabo.  reformed  l>v  Miiller  and  Dubner.  editors  of  the  Strabo  from 
which  the  quotation  is  made,  viz.,  Paris,  1853,  2  vols.  oct. 
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above,  the  vertical  sinuosity  of  the, sea,  L  e.  the  sinuosity  of  the 

sea's  surface  as  contradistinguished  from  the  sinuosity  of  the 

sea's  edge  is  at  its  mean.     In  the  picture  presented  1.  109: 

.    .    .    ^^  insequitur  camolo  praeruptus  aquae  mons. 
hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his  onda  dehisceus 
terram  inter  fluctus  aperit;'* 

and  3.  564: 

^^tollimor  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite  et  idem 
subdacta  ad  manes  imos  desedimus  onda;" 

and  Georg,  3,  237,  quoted  above,  the  same  sinuosity  is  at  its 

maximum;  and  in  the  picture  10.  291: 

*^qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda 
sed  mare  inofiPensum  crescenti  aUabitor  aesto,'' 

at  its  maximum. 

SciNDiT  SESE,  not  equivalent  to  scinditur,  but  signifying 
that  the  action  sufiFered  by  the  water  is  the  action  of  the  water 
on  itself,  that  the  water  splits  or  cleaves  itself  on  the  sides  of 
the  island  by  its  own  force,  by  dashing  against  them.  In 
similar  circumstances  a  Greek  had  used  the  middle  voice,  an 
Englishman  his  refl^tive  ("splits  itself,"  the  exact  Virgilian 
form),  or  his  neuter  (splits). 

QuiBus  SCINDIT  SESE  IN.     Ou  which  it  lashes  itself  into,  etc. 

The  words  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  ....  reductos,  describing 
not  anything  peculiar  to  the  island,  but  only  a  phenomenon 
which  takes  place  equally  wherever  waves  break  on  1  at  era,  are 
placed  last,  occupy  the  least  important  position  in  the  verse,  ex- 
actly as  they  are  placed  last  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  where  they  are 
complementarj^  of  "cogitur,"  as  here  of  franoitur,  not  expressive 
of  anything  peculiar  to  the  statio  navium  there  described. 


166-167. 


HINC  atque  uinc  vastae  rupes  geminique  minantur 
IN  caelum  scopuij 


Not  minantur  vastae  rupes  geminique  scopuli,  for  then  there 
had  been  four  scopuli,  two  on  each  side,  but  (sunt)  vastae 
rupes,  geminique  minantur  scopuli,  there  being  only  two  scopuli, 
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one  on  each  side.  On  each  side  of  the  water  are  rupes,  and 
out  of  these  rupes  rises,  on  each  side  of  the  water,  one 
scopulus.  That  the  scopuu  are  not  to  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  RUPES,  but  as  rising  out  of  and  forming  part  of 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  overhanging  the  water,  appears 
from  tlie  immediately  following  words:  quorum  sub  vertice  late 
AEQUORA  TUTA  SILENT.     Compare  Lucan,  2.  619: 

**hinc  illinc  inontes  scopulosae  rupis  aperto 
opposuit  natura  man,' 

where  ''montes  scopulosae  rupis''  presents  the  very  picture 
presented  by  Virgil's  vastae  rupks  geminique  mixantur  scofuu, 
viz.,  that  of  a  high  rocky  cliff,  broad  below  an«l  pointed  above, 
bounding  on  either  side  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  Also,  Homer, 
Od.  10.  87: 

.     or  iitnt  TitTori 
tjltfiftTog  Ttrv/r^xt  &utf.i7ifot$  afnifOTtQuotltr. 

HiNC  ATQUE  HiNc:  sff  eyiaT€Qa,  a^fporeQco^ev  (Hom.  CJd. 
10,  88,  just  quoted),  on  each  side— not  of  the  island,  but — of 
the  port  or  harbour.  See  Lucan,  ubi  stipra^  ^'Hinc  illinc,"  where 
there  is  no  room  for  ambiguity,  and  where  only  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  on  the  mainland,  not  on  the  island,  can  by 
possibility  be  meant. 

Rupi'^s,  not  merely  rocks,  but  high  rocks;  rocky  heights  or 
banks,  more  or  loss  steep.  Senec.  (hn^i.  ad  Mare,  26:  '^Tot 
supprimet   muntes,    et   alibi    rupes   in   altum   novas   exprimet." 

Aeu,   3,   647: 

.     .     .     "  vafitosque  a))  nipe  CVclopas 
prospino' 

(where   "rupc''   is   the   rocky  slope   or   side  of  Aetna).     Ovy, 

37.  27:  "A  mari  exesae  tluctibus  rupes  claudunt;    ita,    ut  qui- 

busdam  locis  superpondentia  saxa  plus  in  altum  quam  quae  in 

stationo  sunt  naves  prominoant'*  (where  the  ''saxa*'  spoken  of  are 

the  saxa  constituting  the  '' rapes,' '  or  rucky  heights  or  banks). 

(rEMiM.     I    eiitirelv  a^jcree    witli  Pierius  ai^^ainst  Servius  that 

jiEMiNi  is  not  pares,  but  simply  duo:    Hom.   Od,  12.    73:   Ot 

de  dvio  a'/.o7teXoi:   Od,  10,  87: 

or   .li-oi    ,it-jot] 
^lifiatog  i^Ti/tjXt  (fi«i/;#*(>fs"  rcuffoTtodtUtt: 
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The  scopoLi,   however,  were  in  fact  pares;   their  parity  being, 
not    expressed    by    oEMrNi,    but    deducible    from   mixantdr   in 

CAELUM. 

MiNANTUR.  Point  upward,  hold  their  heads  high:  Germ. 
etnporragen.  The  word  is  used  in  its  primitive,  not  in  its 
secondary  or  moral  sense.  In  its  primitive  sense  minari  is 
equivalent  to  em  in  ere,  with  this  difference,  that  minari 
makes  no  comparison  with  surrounding  lower  objects,  while 
erainere  always  does — minari  being  to  stand  high,  hold  the 
head  high;  em  in  ere  to  stand  higher  ^  hold  the  head  higher  tfia?i 
others.  There  being  in  the  present  picture  but  two  scopult, 
these  scopuLi  are  described  not  as  eminentes,  but  simply  as 
m in  antes.     Compare  2.  240: 

^'illa  subit  mediaeque  minans  illabitur  urbi/' 

holding  its  head  high — tall  and  towering,  as  we  say  in  English. 
See  Comm.  on  "Minaci,"  8.  668. 

If  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places  in  which  it 
is  used  in  its  primary  sense  of  towering,  emporragend,  minari 
has  more  or  less  of  its  secondary  or  moral  sense  of  looking 
bold,  awful,  or,  as  lexicographers  commonly  explain  the  term, 
threatening,  it  has  only  so  much  of  that  sense  as  is  inseparable 
from  the  notion  of  great  and  towering  height.  In  Pope's  clever 
lines  (Moral  Essays,  Epist.  3.  339): 

"where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
hke  a  tall  biillv  Ufts  the  head  and  lies/' 

the  two  meanings  of  minari  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  its  own  place  given  to  each — ^^ pointing  to  the  skies*'  (he 
had  better  said  lowering  to  the  skies')  and  ^' lifts  the  head'' 
being  the  minantuk  in  caelum  of  our  text,  taken  entirely  in 
the  primary  and  physical  sense  of  the  words;  and  "like  a  tall 
bully"  expressing  the  moral  sense,  iuudly  separable  from  them. 
MixANTUR  IN  CAELUM,  towcr  to  the  sky;  Germ,  emporragen 
xum    himnivL      In    caelum    defines    not    merelv    the    direction 

Ik 

towards  which  but  the  height  to  which  the  scopuli  tower,  viz., 
to  the  ver\'  skv;   Georq.  1.  171: 

.     .*    .     *' pedes  tenio  protentus  in  octo.' 
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Mart.  1.  28: 


•  ■  " »    •  • 


.     .     .     "in  luccm  semi>er  Acerra  bibit. 
Mart.  7.  10.  5: 


^^in  lacem  coenat  Sertorius;" 


And  especially  Livy,  37.  27,  quoted  above:  ''A  man  exesae 
fluctibiis  rupes  claudunt,  ita  ut  quibusdani  locis  superpendentia 
saxa  plus  in  altum  quam  quae  in  statione  sunt  naves  pro- 
mineant  (where  ^'in  altum"  stands  in  the  precise  relation  to 
"promineant"  in  which  in  caklum  in  our  text  stands  to  minan- 
tur).  In  caelum,  thus  added  to  min.vntur,  supplies  the  place 
of  an  adjective;  and,  if  Virgil  had  been  writing  Greek  prose, 
might  have  been  represented  by  ovQavofirjTieig — the  word  used 
not  only  by  Homer  (Od.  5.  239,  eXavrj  t  r(if  ovQavo^rj'/,rjg\  but 
by  Philostratus  [Imag.  L  9,  o^  oi-^avo/iijzij),  and  by  Eusebius 
[Hist.  EccL  10.  4\  to  express  the  same  idea.  Compare,  also. 
Homer,  Od.  12.   73: 

ot  6t  SvM  axoTitkoi,  o  ukv  ovQavov  tvow  ixavH 


168  (a). 

AEQUOKA    TUTA    SILENT 


^'Tempestato  defensa  ide(»  silent,''  Servius. 

'Svoran  weit  unter  der  scheitel 
ruht  die  gesichorte  see."  Voss. 

*'TuTA  als  particip  passiv,  gesicficrt,"^  Thiel.  As  if  it  concerned 
Virgil,  or  VirgiKs  i-eadei's,  or  Virgil's  weary  ship^vrecked  voya- 
gers, whetlier  the  waters  were  in  safety  or  not!  No,  no; 
Virgil,  and  Virgil's  readers,  and  Virgil's  weary  shipwrecked 
voyagers  are  thinking,  not  whether  the  waters  themselves  are  in 
safety,  but  whether  the  waters  are  safe  for  ships,  safe  to  be 
entered,  atford  a  safe  refuge:  are  safe  {a\  in  tlie  sense  in  which 
they  are  safe,  5.  171 : 

.     .     .     ''metis  tenet  aequora  tuta  relictis,' 
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and  Lucan,  9.  1006: 

^^sed  prius  orta  dies  nocturnam  lainpada  texit, 
quam  tutas  intrarot  aquas;" 

(ft),  in  the  sense  in  which  tlie  sea  is  safe,  Ovid,  THst.  5,  5,  17  : 

'^luaoque  graW  nuper  plus  quam  quassata  procelia  est, 
quod  superest,  tutum  per  mare  navis  eat;" 

Nep.  Theniist.  2:  "Maritimos  praedones  conscctando,  mare 
tutum  reddidit;"  (c),  in  the  sense  in  which  the  seas  are  safer, 
Livy,  37.  25:  "Apparebat,  si  ea  eura  Rhodiis  dempta  esset, 
vacuos  eos  tuta  eius  regionis  raaria  praestaturos ; "  (d),  in  the 
sense  in  wliich  the  way  of  the  sea  is  safe,  Ovid,  Met.  11,  747 : 

*'tum  via  tuta  maris" ; 

and  (6\  in  the  sense  in  which  the  port  of  Delos  is  safe,  3.  78: 

'*huc  feror,  haec  fessos  tuto  placidissima  portu 
accipit." 

Let  these  examples  (in  the  absence  of  contrary)  suffice  to  show 
that  TUTA  in  our  text  is  to  be  undei>^tood,  not  with  the  just- 
cited  commentat(»rs  in  the  passive  sense,  or  as  equivalent  to 
in  safety,  still  less  with  Forbiger  (''A  ventorum  vi  defensa,  ut 
naves  in  iis  tutae  sint"),  and  Conington  ("Tuta  seems  to 
include  the  iwo  notions — protected  from  the  wind  and  safe  for 
ships'')  in  the  passive  and  the  active  sense  at  once,  or  as  equiva- 
lent to  safe  themselves  and  safe  for  ships  ( !),  but  in  the  active 
sense  of  safe  far  ships. 

Silent.  Not  with  the  coiumeutatoi-s  the  consrqtience  of  tuta 
(see  above),  but  the  eause.  The  waters  are  not  silent  (/.  e,  quiet) 
because  safe  (themselves),  but  safe  (to  ships)  because  silent 
[i,  e,  quiet),  or  su.knt  is  a  climax  of  tita:  the  waters  are  not 
merely  safe  (to  ships),  but  so  safe  (U)  ships)  as  to  be  even 
silent,  /.  e.  so  quiet  as  to  make  no  noise.  It  is  of  small  conse- 
quence in  which  of  these  two  possible  ways  the  connexion 
between  ti'ta  and  silknt  is  viewed.  Perhaps  tiie  latter  is  the 
more  obvious.  The  expression  then  becomes  ecjuivalent  to  safe 
(to  ships)  and  silent  irnlvrs. 
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168  [h). 

S    C    E    N    K 


A  scene,  a  landscape.  '*Tum  scena,  deinde  scena,  aperit  se 
silvarum  coniscantium  desuper,  et  nemorum  imminentium 
aquae.''  The  picture  is  of  high  and  wooded  banks  surrounding 
the  port,  farther  in  from  the  sea  than  the  uupes  and  the 
scopuu.  The  rupes  and  scopru  are  on  your  right  and  left  as 
you  go  in  (the  island  being  left  at  your  back);  the  "silvae 
coruscae"  and  "nemora  imminentia"  are  on  each  side  of  vou 
and  before  you  after  you  have  passed  in  between  the  rupes. 
The  effect  on  the  eye,  of  these  steep  and  wooded  banks  all  round 
the  port,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  suggests  to  the 
poet  the  idea  of  that  part  of  a  theatre  commonly  called  scena, 
and  he  gives  the  view  he  is  describing  this  name.  It  is  a  scena 
{a\  because  it  shuts  in  and  circumscribes  your  prospect;  {b\ 
because  it  surrounds  and  is  raised  high  above  the  flat  water, 
corresponding  to  the  stage  on  which  the  actors  tread;  and  (c), 
because  the  entrance  to  it  is  between  rupes  corresponding  to 
the  walls  of  that  part  of  the  theatre  which  contains  the  spec- 
tators: but,  above  all,  it  is  a  scena  because  (rf)  it  consists 
entirely  of  rocky  banks  thickly  wooded;  Placidi  Olossae  (ap. 
Maium):  'sScena  est  camera  hinc  inde  composita,  quae  inum- 
brat  locum  in  theatre,  in  quo  ludi  actitantur.  Item  scena 
dicitur  arborum  in  se  incumbentium  quasi  concamerata  den- 
satio,  ut  subtei-positos  tegero  possit.  Item  scena  vocatur  com- 
positio  alicuius  carminis,  quod  dignum  sit  agi  in  theatre 
exclamationibus  tragicis."  Cassiod.  Var.  4.  51:  ''Frons  autem 
theatri  scena  dicitur,  ab  umbra  luci  densissima,  ubi  a  pastori- 
bus  inclioante  voriio  diversis  sonis  carmina  cantabantur.''  Com- 
pare Claudian,  /rf////,  6.  45  (of  the  hot  springs  of  Aponus): 

''viva  coronatos  astriDgit  sceua  vapores" 

(where,  however,  the  allusion  to  the  theatrical  sceua  is  very 
much  stronger  indeed  than  in  our  text,  the  word  viva  emphati- 
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cally  constrasting  the  living,  i,  e.  natural  scena,  which  sur- 
rounded and  confined  the  steaming  vapours  of  the  spring,  with 
the  painted  or  architectural  scena  of  the  theatre).  Compare, 
also,  Ausonius,  Mosell.  169: 

^^nec  solos  hominum  delectat  sceoa  locorum," 

where  the  reference  in  the  word  "scena"  to  the  scena  of  the 
theatre  is  little  if  at  all  stronger  than  it  is  in  the  Italian  scena 
(Tasso,  Ger.  Lib,  15.  43: 

"sovra  ha  di  negre  selve  opaca  scena"), 

or  in  our  own  English  scene;  also,  Symmachus,  Laud,  Valent. 
11.   7 :  "succedit  scena  murorum.'' 


168-169. 

TUM    Sn.VIS    SCENA    OORUSCIS 
DESUPER    HORRENTIQUE    ATRUM    iNEMUS    IMMINET    UMBRA 


VAR.  LECT. 

DESUPER ;    HORRENTIQUK   III    D.    HbIdS. 

DESUPER,  HORRENTiguE  III  N.  Helns.  (1670);  Biiinck;  Wakef. 

DESUPER  HORRENTIQUE  III  Hoyne ;  Jahn;   Wagu.   (Heyn.,   ed.    1861);   Thiol; 
Forb. ;  Ladew. ;  Ribb. 


The  more  modern  editors,  not  interpunctuating  at  all  be- 
tween TUM  and  UMBRA,  connect  desuper  with  imminet,  as  if 
Virgil  had  said:  Scena  silvis  coruscis  atrumque  nemus  hor- 
renti  umbra  immine[nJt  DESUPER.  This  is  incorrect;  first,  be- 
cause DESUPER,  added  to  imminet,  is  wholly  useless — conveys 
no  idea  which  is  not  contained  in  the  simple  imminet.  Secondly, 
because  a  word  which  is  thus  altogether  redundant  would  never 
have  been  placed  in  the  prominent,  emphatic  position — the  most 
prominent  and  emphatic  position  of  the  whole  verse.   See  Conmi. 
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on  2.  246.  The  words  form  not  one,  but  two  distinct  sentences, 
the  first  terminating  witli  desuper,  immediately  before  which 
"se  ostendit,"  or  some  such  phrase  or  word  suggested  by 
iMMixET,  is  to  bo  undei'stood.  The  passage  is  thus  constnicted 
in  Virgil's  usual  manner,  the  second  clause  being  a  varied 
repetition  (in  music  we  would  say  a  vari<iiwn)  of  the  first — 
NEMUs  repeating  silvis,  atrum  horrenti  ubibra  repeating  ooruscis, 
and  niMiNET  repeating  ('"ostendit  se'')  desitper.  The  old  punc- 
tuation should  therefore  be  returned  to,  and  either  (with  Daniel 
Heinsius)  a  semicolon,  or — better  still,  in  order  not  too  widely 
to  separate  two  so  intimately  united  sentences — (with  Nicholas 
Heinsius)  a  comma,  placed  at  dp^juper.     Compare  verse  419: 

.     .     .     "qui  plurimus  urbi 
uiiininet,  adversasque  aspectat  desuper  arces'* 

(where  the  two  words  'imminef  and  "desuper''  ix*cur  again 
in  one  line,  yet  without  any  direct  connexion  with  each  other); 
and,  for  an  example  of  desuper  placed  in  the  same  emphatic 
position,  and  connected  in  sense  with  what  goes  before,  not 
with  what  follows,  see  8.  704: 

"Actiiis  haec  cemens  arcum  intondebat  Apollo 
desui)er;  oinnis  eo  terrore,"  eto. 

The  tliought  expressed  in  our  text  and  in  verse  419  by 
imminet  is  expressed  in  a  picture,  too,  very  similar  to  that 
of  our  text,  by  prerait,  Sen.  Here.  Fur,  S,  (Wl: 

^'Siiailana  telliis  nobilo  attollit  iuppim 
dcnsis  iibi  aoquor  Taenams  silvis  j^remit.'' 

CoRUscis.  ^'Tremula  luce  per  intervalla  micantibus,  dum 
vento  moventur,''  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  ^^Blinzelnde,  bei 
ihrer  bewegung  lichtstrahlen  durchhussende,"  Thiol.  An  error 
into  which  thest^  commentators,  in  common  with  the  lexicogra- 
phers, have  been  led  by  Servius's  gloss  (ad  Acn.  2,  17H\  "Co- 
ruscum  alias  t'ulgens,  alias  tremulum  est."  Coruscius  is  never 
fulgens;  always  has  the  one  invariable  meaning,  whether  ap- 
plied to  light  or  to  whatever  other  object,   viz.,   that  of  rapid 
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alternate  appearance  and  disappearance.  Compare  Aen.  2. 
470: 

.     .     .     ^^in  telis  et  luco  coruscas  ahena;" 

Aen.  12.  88,  ^'telum  coruscat'*;  Ovid,  Met  4.  493,  "linguas 
coruscant";  Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  157.  [39]^  "flamnia  inter  nubes 
coruscat."  In  all  which  instances,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  use  of  this  word, 
the  reference  is  neither  to  brightness,  nor  the  emission  of  light, 
but  invariably  to  movement,  to  the  rapid  alternate  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  an  object;  and  that,  indifferently,  whether 
the  object  be  light  or  any  other  object  And  such  is  the  idea 
intended  to  be  presented  to  us  by  coruscis  in  oui-  text — that  of 
the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  trees  from  the  view  of  the  spectator,  according  as 
the  sunlight  does  or  does  not  fall  upon  them,  as  they  move  in 
the  wind.  The  English  word  is  hmnklhig,  flashing  (Ovid's 
''mobilibus,"  Amor.  3.  5.  35: 

^'quem  tu  mobilibus  foliis  vitare  volebas, 
sed  male  vitabas,  aestus  amoris  erat'') 

and  Homer's  atoXog  {yLOQid-aiokog  Ekzioq). 

HORRENTIQUE    ATRUM    NE3IUS     UMBRA.       Stat     Silv.    1.    3.    17    (of 

the  Tiburtine  villa  of  Vopiscus): 

.     .     .     ^^nemora  alta  citatis 
iDcubaero  vadis;  fallax  responsat  imago 
frondibus,  et  longas  eadem  fugit  uiida  per  umbras." 

Fronte  sub  adversa.  "Frous;  praerupta  et  aidua  pars 
petrae  [feLswarid],  quam  etiam  nostri  poetae  appellant  'des 
berges  felsenstirn,' "  Forbiger.  Correct  as  a  description  of  the 
locality,  but  incorrect  as  a  definition  of  fratis,  which  is,  gene- 
rally, the  front  or  forehead  of  anything — that  part  which  pre- 
sents itself  first;  and,  specially  and  technically,  the  front  or 
forehead  of  land  looking  towards  water,  fnmting  water,  or 
other  land  lower  than  itself,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  material,  whether  rock,  or  earth,  or  sand,  of  which  that 
front  consists — the  ^ercoycov  and  the  o(pQvg  of  the  Greeks 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  177: 
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.     .     .     fjv  JioTt  ITiXXtji; 

and  the  bluff  of  the  Americans.     Compare  Ovid,  Met,  4.  525: 

^Mmminet  aequoribus  scopulus:  pars  ima  cavatar 
tluctibas,  et  t^ctas  defendit  ab  imbribus  undas: 
sum  ma  riget,  frontemque  in  apertum  porrigit  aequor; " 

also  Mela,  1.  2:  ^'Ipsa  [Asia],  ingenti  ac  per[)etua  f route  versa 
ad  orientem  .  .  .  Post  se  ingenti  fronte  ad  Hellesponticum 
fretiim  extendit;"  and  again  (3.  1,  speaking  of  the  coast  of 
Portugal):  ''Frons  ilia  aliquamdiu  i-ectam  ripam  habet;  dein 
modico  flexu  accepto,  mox  paullulum  eminet;  turn  reducta 
iteruni,  itenimque  recto  margine  iacens,  ad  promontorium  quod 
Celticura  vocanuis  oxtenditur.''  And  so  in  our  text,  fronte, 
the  front  or  forehead  of  the  Imid;  adv1":rsa,  opposite  to  tliose 
entering  the  harbour — the  rockiness  of  the  front  or  forehead 
being,  not  expressed  by  the  term  frons,  but  deducible  from 
the  context. 

Curious,  and  little  to  bo  expected,  that  Prudentius,  to 
describe  the  position  of  the  /iij/ia  in  the  ancient  Christian 
temple  (viz.,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  wall  opposite  you  as  you  enter), 
should  use  the  identical  expression  by  which  Virgil  has  so 
vividly  placed  before  his  readei-s  the  position  of  the  grotto  of 
the  nymphs,  in  the  Libyan  poi-t,  viz.,  under  the  bluff  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  port,  facing  tlie  entmnce.  Peristeph, 
11.  225: 

''fronto  sub  adverea  gradibus  sublime  tribunal 
tollitur,  antistes  praodicat  unde  deum." 
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179  (6). 

FRONTE   SUB    ADVERSA    SCOPUIJS    PENDENTIBUS    ANTRUM 


The  rocks  here  spoken  of  are  the  rocks  above  the  cave,  the 
rocks  constituting  the  roof  of  the  cave.  Compare  Aeseh.  Prom. 
Vinci,  299  [ed.  Schiitz]  (Prometheus  to  Oceanus): 

.     .     .     no}s  tToXuriatti,  Xtjuav 

(JliMiVVfJOV    Tft    QfVUtt    X(U    7l(TQrj()f(pTJ 
(iVTOXTtr     KVTQK,    TtlV    aiSri(tOU  rjTOOtt 

Eurip.  Imi,   1400: 

KfXQOTto^  fg  (tvT(t((  X(ci  MaxQ(t<;  nfTQrjoHffi<; 

[petra  concameratas  MacrasJ.     Avion.   Orb,  Ter,   715: 

.    .    .    "ubi  concava  vasto 
cedit  in  antra  sina  rupes.  ubi  saxa  dehiscunt 
molibus  exesis,  et  curvo  fomice  pendent." 

These  rocks  are  said  to  hang  in  the  same  sense  (a),  in  which 
the  sky  is  said  to  hang,  by  Ovid,  Met.   7.  580: 

^^meinbraque  pendentis  tendunt  ad  sidera  caeli;" 
(6),  in  which  a  roof  is  said  to  hang,  by  Martial  (2.  14.  9): 

"inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis," 

and  a  bridge,  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Carm.  5.  70  [ed.  Sirmond, 
1652]  of  the  defence  of  Rome  by  Codes): 

.     .     .     "presserunt  millia  solum 
multa  vinun  pendente  via'^ 

[on  the  bridge];  {c\  in  which  the  waters  of  an  aqueduct  are 
said  to  liang,  by  Statins,  Silo.  1.  5.  28  (of  the  Marcian  water): 

.    .    .    '^innumero  pendens  transmittitur  arcu," 
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and  by  Rutil.  1.  97  (of  the  waters  of  the  Roman  aqueducts 
generally): 

'^quid  loquar  aerio  pendentes  foniice  rivos, 
qua  vix  imbriferas  toUeret  Iris  aquas?*' 

(d),  in  which  the  ground  itself  is  said,  both  by  Pliny  and  Mani- 
lius,  p  end  ere,  when  there  are  caverns  or  cavities  undemeatli; 
Nat.  Hist,  2.  82:  '^Multoque  sunt  tutiora  in  iisdem  illis  quae 
pendent:  sicut  Neapoli  in  Italia  intelligitur,  parte  eius,  quae 
solida  est,  ad  tales  casus  obnoxia."     Astron,  4.  880: 

^^  extremumque  sequi  pontunif  terraeque  subire 
pendeotis  tractus;" 

(e),  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  Babylon,  being  built  upon  arches,  were  called  yLqefxaaiot  xrjTtot 
(Diod.  Sic.  2.  10);  and  (f\  in  which  anything  elevated  above 
the  ground,  and  between  which  and  the  ground  there  was  an 
intervening  unoccupied  space,  was  called,  equally  by  Greeks  and 
Romans,  pendetit,  suspended,  or  pensile  {Procopius,  de  Aedef. 
5,  6:  Tavtri  re  o  vecog  tttj  f-tev  em  zievqag  vaxvqag  idQwai,  7crj 
de  r^ioQTiTai,  i,  e,  part  of  the  temple  rested  on  the  firm  rock,  and 
part  pendebat — the  part  which  pendebat  being,  as  appears 
from  the  context,  a  part  which  was  built  on  arches  raised  to 
the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the  rock  which  served  as  foundation 
to  the   remainder  of  the  temple).     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  13.  326: 

"Pan  love  missus  erat,  servari  tecta  volente 
Troia,  pendenti  siinilis  Pan  semper,  et  imo 
vix  uUa  inscribens  terrao  vestigia  cornu. 


nulla  in  praeruptum  tarn  prona  et  inbospita  cautes, 
in  qua  non,  librans  coqius,  similisque  volanti, 
coniipedom  tulerit  praecisa  per  avia  plantam." 

Manil.  5.  296: 

"  pendentemque  suo  volucrem  deprendero  ("aelo." 

Alcim  Avit.  Poeni,  1,  S2: 

"elatae  in  caelum  volucres,  motuque  citato 
pendentes  secuere  vias,  et  in  aora  sudo 
praepetibus  libiant  membrorum  pondera  peunis." 
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Ovid,  Met.  12,  564  (of  a  bird  shot  by  Hercules): 

^^tendit  in  hunc  nimium  certos  Tirjrnthius  arcus; 
atque  inter  nubes  sublimia  membra  ferentem, 
pendentemque  ferit,  lateri  qua  iungitnr  ala." 

Stat.  Silv.  2.   7.  1: 

"Lucani  proprium  diem  frequentet 
quisquis  collibus  Isthmiae  Diones 
docto  pectoi'a  concitatus  oestro 
pendentis  bibit  ungulae  liquorem** 

[the  hanging  hoof,  viz.,  of  Pegasus,  the  horse  which  hangs  in 
the  air,  the  flying  horse]. 

Nor  is  it  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  only  whom  we 
find  thus  regarding  even  the  firm  and  solid  ground  or  rock 
itself  as  pendent  or  pensile  when  it  was  hollowed  out  under- 
neath. The  Italians  of  the  present  day  retain  the  same  view 
and  even  express  it  by  the  same  terms;  Berini,  Indagine  s^uUo 
Stato  del  Timavo,  §.  7  (Udine,  1826):  ^'E  che  altro  6  tutto  il 
Carso  se  non  che  una  regione,  che  per  i  tanti  anfratti,  grotte,  e 
caveme  che  vi  sono  al  di  sotto,  puossi  considerare  come  pensile?" 

That  the  above  interpretation  is  correct,  and  that  pendent- 
iBus  scopuLLs  is  not  spoken  of  the  face  of  the  clifl*,  /.  e.  of  the 
hanging,  overhanging,  or  threatening  appearance  presented  by 
the  face  of  the  cliff  or  bluff  in  which  the  cave  was  ("Caverna 
est  in  scopulis  suspensus,"  Ruaeus.  "In  scopulis  pendentibus 
antrum,"  Thiol),  is  further  shown  by  the  application  of  the 
identical  term  by  (a),  Enniiis  to  caves  not  in  a  ''frons  advei-sa" 
(opposite  face,  bluff,  or  brow)  at  all,  but  entirely  underground, 
and  where  by  no  possibility  could  the  "saxis  pendentibus"  be 
anything  else  than  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  caves: 

"adsura  atque  advenio  Acheronte  vix,  via  alta  at^ne  ardua 
per  speluncas  saxeis  structas  aspereis  pendentibus 
maxumeis,  ubi  rigida  constat  caligo  inferum," 

and  (6),  Lucretius,  6.  189,  to  similar  apparent  caverns  in  the 
clouds,  as  seen  from  the  earth: 

^^  contemplator  enim,  quom  montibus  assimilata, 
nubila  portabunt  ventei  transversa  per  auras, 
aut  ubi  per  magnos  monteis  cumulata  videbis 
insuper  esse  aliis  alia,  atque  urgueri  supema 

30* 
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in  statione  locata.  sepnltis  undiqne  vends: 
turn  poteris  magnas  inoleis  cognoscere  eorum, 
speluDcasque  vclut,  saxis  pendentibu*  structas, 
cemere." 

Compare  (c),  Stat.  Silv.  2,  2,  13  (ed.  Markland): 

.    .    .    ^^placido  lanata  receasu 
hinc  atque  Mac  curvas  perrumpunt  aequora  rupes: 
dat  Natura  locum;  montique  iutervenit  udom  [imum] 
littus,  et  in  terras,  scopulis  pendentibus,  exit 
gratia  prima  loci,  gemina  testudine  fumant 
balnea,  et  e  terns  occurrit  dulcis  amaro 
nympha  [lympha?]  mari.    levis  hie  Phorci  chorus,  udaque  crines 
Cymodoce,  viridisque  cupit  Galatea  lavari" 

{where  ''scopulis  pendentibus"  is  not  only  used  precisely  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  our  text,  viz.  in  that  of  rocks 
roofing  over,  but  is  necessarily  to  be  understood  as  in  the  case 
absolute  of  grammarians— an  argument,  if  argument  be  wanted, 
to  prove  that  the  scopuijs  pkndextibus  of  our  text  is  in  the 
same  case  absolute,  and  not  governed  by  the  preposition  in 
understood);  and  (cZ),  Epiced.  Drum  Caesaris,  251: 

^^paret  [Tiberinus],  et  in  longum  spatiosas  explicat  undas, 
structaque  pendenti  puinice  tecta  subit." 

In  the  four  last  adduced  parallels,  the  uniform  rocky  nature  of 
the  roof  overhead  is  no  less  graphically  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions "scopulis  [or  saxis]  pendentibus"  and  "pendenti 
pumice,"  once  rightly  understood,  than  the  composite  nature  of 
the  roof  of  the  Cadmean  serpent's  spec  us,  by  the  expression 
"lapidum  compagibus  arcum,''  Ovid,  Met,  3,  29: 

*^est  specus  in  medio,  virgis  ac  vimine  densus, 
efficiens  hmmlem  lapidum  compagibus  arcum, 
uberibus  foecundus  aquis.'* 

Nor  let  any  one  object  to  tlie  above  interpretation  the  strange- 
ness—to us  moderns,  at  least — of  the  expression  scopulis  pen- 
dentibus, not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  rocks  hanging  from  the  face 
of  a  cliff,  or  rocks  presenting  a  threatening  aspect  as  if  they 
were  ready  to  fall,  but  in  the  sense  of  rocks  not  reaching 
to  the  ground,  rocks  unsupported  immediately  underneath,  and 
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having  such  space  as  is  commonly  called  a  cave  between  them 
and  the  ground,  so  long  as  we  have  in  Seneca  {Epist.  41)  the 
so  much  stranger  expression,  mountain  suspended  by  cave  below 
it  {^^Si  quis  specus  saxis  penitus  exesis  montem  suspenderit, 
non  manu  factus  sed  naturalibus  causis  in  tantam  laxitatem 
excavatus,  animura  tuum  quadam  religionis  suspicione  percu- 
tiet ")  and  (NaL  Quaest  6, 19)  the  still  stranger  one,  cave  hanging 
below  ground  (^^speluncarum  sub  terra  pendentium  vastitas 
habet  aera  suum  ").  A  perfect  pendant  for  the  nvmphabum  domtts 
of  Virgil  is  afforded  by  the  grotto  in  which  Actaeon  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  surprise  Diana  at  the  very  moment  that  cer- 
tainly rather  passionate  goddess  (''aliis  violentior  aequo  visa  dea 
est")  was  taking  her  douche,  Ovid,  Met  3.  155: 

^S-allis  erat  piceis  et  acuta  densa  cupresso; 
nomine  Oargaphie,  succinctae  sacra  Dianae; 
cuius  in  extreme  est  antrum  nemorale  recessu, 
arte  laboratum  nulla;  simulaverat  artem 
ingenio  Natura  suo,  nam  pumice  vivo 
et  levibus  tophis  nativrim  duxerat  arcum. 
fous  Bonat  a  dextra,  tenui  perlucidus  unda, 
margine  gramineo  patulos  incinctus  hiatus, 
hie  dea  sylvarum,"  &c. 

Both  alike  are  antra;  both  alike  far  retired — the  one  at  the 
head  of  a  wooded  sea  bight,  the  other  at  the  head  of  a  wooded 
valley;  both  alike  are  the  work  of  nature;  both  alike  are  arched 
overhead,  the  one  with  scopuli,  the  other  with  pumice  stone 
and  tufa;  both  alike  enclose  a  spring  or  source  of  fresh  water; 
both  alike  are  frequented  by  nymphs;  both  alike  are  alighted 
on  by  chance,  the  one  by  Aeneas  and  his  companions,  the  other 
by  Actaeon.  It  is  only  according  to  the  respective  geniusus  of 
the  two  poets  tliat  Ovid's  account  is  minute,  diffuse,  and  per- 
spicuous—as clear  and  transparent  as  the  water  of  his  spring; 
Virgil's  vague,  compressed,  and  obscure — that  while  Ovid 
informs  us  with  what  particular  kinds  of  trees  the  valley  was 
thick,  Virgil  is  concerned  solely  about  the  depth  of  shadow 
which  impending  trees  cast  on  the  bight; — that  while  Ovid 
informs  us  that  inside  the  cave  on  the  right  was  a  spring  from 
which  a  slender  stream  of  perfectly  clear  water  gushed  noisily 
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through  a  wide  eye  surrounded  by  a  grassy  margin,  Virgil 
leaves  it  to  us  to  guess  as  best  we  can  in  what  part  of  the  care, 
and  of  what  form  and  size— whether  a  well,  or  a  trickling  spring, 
or  a  noisy  gushing  stream— his  aquae  duixies  were; — and  that 
while  Ovid  arches  his  grotto  with  pumice  stone  and  tufa, 
Virgil  sets  his  readers — the  modern  ones  of  them,  at  least — at 
loggerheads,  whether  his  "scopuli  pendentes"  overarch  his 
grotto,  keeping  it  cool,  and  protecting  it  alike  from  sun,  rain, 
and  wind,  or,  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  cliflF,  and  hanging 
over  the  entrance,  threaten  every  one  with  destruction  who  pre- 
sumes to  enter,  or,  once  in,  dares  to  venture  out 


171. 
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According  to  nature — the  sea-shore  being  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
land — any  water  rising  farther  in  landwards  trickles  through  the 
soil  towards  the  sea.  Comp.  Caes.  B,  Alex,  8:  "Caesar  suorura 
timorem  consolatione  ot  rationc  minuebat  Nam,  putois  fossis, 
aquam  dulcem  posse  reperiri  affirmabat:  omnia  enim  littom 
naturaliter  aquae  dulcis  venas  habere."  A  very  famous  example 
of  this  kind  was  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  (3.  696,  where  see  Comm.).  I  drank,  a  few  days  ago, 
April  18,  1863,  out  of  the  precisely  similar  ancient  Irish  spring 
of  Tobernea,    on    the   sea-shore   at   Seapoint,   near   Blackrock, 

countv  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

I.  • 

vivoQUE  SEPIUA  SAXO.     Comparo  Calpurn.   Ed.  6\    70: 

'•venimus,  et  taoito  sonituin  tutabimur  antro, 
sou  residero  libet,  dabit  cceo  sedilia  tophus." 

Vivo.  ^'Naturali,"  StMvius.  ^'l)it»  noch  fest  am  boden 
hangt,  ungetronnt  ist''  Thid.  ''Sedilia  nata,  non  aile  facta,'" 
Wagner  (1861).  This  is  not  to  explain  the  word  vivo  as  applied 
to  SAXO,  but  to  draw  an  infereiiru  tioni  it.    Why  should  vivus 
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applied  to  saxum  have  a  different  meaning  from  vivus  applied 
to  ferrum,  or  to  sulfur,  or  to  cespes,  or  to  aqua,  or  to  ros, 
or  to  lacus?  In  all  these  applications  vivura  means  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  having  tvithin  it  the  principle  of  life.  No  matter  how 
it  happens  that  the  principle  of  life  is  in  so  many  cases  attri- 
buted to  objects  to  which  it  is  more  or  less  in  present  opinion 
incorrect  to  attribute  it,  it  is  in  this  sense  alone  (viz.,  in  the 
sense  of  containing  a  living  principle)  the  word  vivus  is  used 
in  all  the  cases  just  mentioned,  and  in  this  sense  alone  it  is  used 
in  our  text :  seats  of  living  stotie,  or  of  the  living  stone — stone 
being  denominated  liviru/  either  because  verily  believed  to  live 
and  grow,  or  because,  lasting  unchanged,  and  (if  I  may  so  say) 
flourishing  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  was  figuratively  said  to 
live.  Stone  in  situ,  unquarried  stone,  being  par  excellence 
"vivum  saxum"  in  this  sense,  is  of  course  the  sort  of  stone 
meant  in  our  text;  but  the  reader,  if  he  would  understand  our 
author  aright,  must  distinguish  carefully  between  the  actual 
statement  that  the  stone  was  living  and  the  inference  from  that 
statement  that  the  stone  was  in  situ.  How  necessary  it  is  to 
make  this  distinction  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the 
"pietra  viva"  of  Petrarch,   Vita  di  Laura,  canzone  17  [30]: 

*4'  r  ho  piu  volte  (or  chi  fia  che  mel  creda?) 
neir  acqua  chiara  e  sopra  Y  erba  verde  \ 

veduta  viva^  e  Del  troncoD  d'un  faggio; 
e  'n  bianca  nube  si  fatta,  che  Leda 
avria  ben  detto  che  sua  figlia  perde, 
come  Stella  che  '1  sol  copre  col  raggio: 
e  quaoto  in  piu  selvaggio 
loco  mi  trovo  e  *n  piu  diserto  lido, 
tanto  piu  bella  il  mio  pensier  V  adombra; 
poi  quando  '1  vero  sgombra 
quel  dolce  error,  pur  li  medesmo  assido 
me  freddo,  pietra  morta  in  pietra  viva, 
in  guisa  d'  uom  che  pensi  e  pianga  e  scriva." 

In  this  passage  the  stone  on  which  Petrarch  sits  down  is,  no 
doubt,  stone  in  situ;  but  it  is  not  as  stone  in  situ,  but  as  living 
stone,  it  is  presented  to  the  reader.  If  it  had  been  presented  as 
stone  in  situ,  we  had  had,  instead  of  Petrarch  sitting  lifeless  on 
living  stone,  Petrarch  sitting  lifeless  on  stone  in  situ;  and  the 
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contrast  of  the  dead  and  the  living — the  whole  visimaginis — had 
be^i  wanting.  And  so  in  our  text,  if  we  understand  vrvo  saxo 
to  be  in  any  other  way  than  the  way  of  inference  the  natural 
rock,  the  rock  in  sihiy  we  have,  indeed,  the  picture  of  seats  of 
unquarried,  unmanufactured  rock;  but  we  have  not  (the  main 
thing  intended  by  the  poet)  the  idea  raised  in  our  mind  of  the 
living  stone,  of  the  stone  possessing  the  property  of  life,  or  what- 
ever other  property  it  was  on  account  of  which  stone  in  situ 
was  called  living;  and  the  nymphaeum  domus  becomes  dull,  dead, 
commonplace,  and  matter-of-fact:  to  borrow  our  author's  own 
phrase,  we  have  no  longer  the  living  picture  of  the  nymfharum 
DOMUS ;  the  nympiiarum  domus  is  no  longer  presented  to  us  in 
living  colours.  Compare  (a)  Evmig.  Div.  Johan.  4.  10:  Ant- 
1^1  &rj  Ir^aovg  xat  u^cev  avvrf  ei  r^deig  Tyv  diogeav  tov  -d-eov,  yuxi 
TI4;  Etytiv  o  keycov  oor  dog  fioi  nuiv  av  av  rjzriaag  avjov,  xai 
edu}y£v  av  aoi  vdioq  Ctjv,  A^yti  avTcu  ij  yvrr^'  tlvqu^  ovre  avrk^jfta 
€X€ig,  Aai  TO  fpQeag  eon  (ialh"  Tto&ev  ovv  exeig  to  vdijQ  to  Ciov; 
where  the  figurative  vdcog  to  uov  is  neither  spring  water  nor 
running  water,  but  water  having  the  principle  of  life  in  it, 
wsiter  par  excellence,  (6),  Colenso  on  Deuter&n.:  '^This  book 
also  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  which  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  most 
Ui^7ig  portion,  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch;" and,  ibid,,  ^'Are  they  [certain  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomvl  not  rather  true  because  thev  are  true  in  them- 
solves — by  whomsoever  written  or  spoken — eternally  and  un- 
changeably true:  and  as  such  come  home  at  once,  with  licing 
power  and  anthoritg,  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  living 
men?"  (in  both  which  passages  ''living"  (as  the  vivo  of  our 
text,  and  tlie  f]vangelist's  Liov)  expresses  the  highest  degree  of 
praise  of  the  object— that  it  is  the  object  unimpaired,  uncon- 
taminate;  the  object  with  all  its  properties,  the  object  in  a 
state  of  i)erfection — fi'om  which  statement  the  inference,  in  the 
case  of  our  text  (not  in  the  parallel  cases  just  quoted)  is,  that 

the  object  is  ///  sitii).    So  also  (c),  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  2,  1047 : 

.     .     .     "th'  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 
in  cinruit,  undetermined,  square  or  round, 
with  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 
of  livifiy  sapphire/' 
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{d\  Par.  Lost,  4.  604: 

.     .     .     "now  glowed  the  firmamoDt 
with  liritig  sapphires;  Hesperiis  that  led 
the  starry  host  rode  brightest;' 

(6),  Par.  Lost,  5.  650: 

.    ,     .     "th'  angelic  throng 
dispersed  in  bands  and  files  their  camp  extend 
by  Iwing  streams  among  the  trees  of  life' 

(where  ''living  sapphire"  and  '^living  sapphires''  are  stars;  and 
'^living  sti-eanis''  and  ''trees  of  life''  are  streams  and  trees  so 
bright,  beautiful,  and  flourishing — so  perfect,  so  free  from  all 
defect  and  decay — as  to  convev  the  notion  of  animation).  How 
entirely  vivo  in  our  text  is  lirhnj,  and  therefore  only  by  in- 
ference in  situ,  appears  further  (/)  from  Ovid,  Met,  14,   712: 


durior  et  ferro  (luod  Noiicus  excoquit  ignis, 
et  saxo,  quod  adhuc  viva  radice  tenetur" 


(where  "viva''  is  not  in  situ — must  be  something  else,  if  it 
were  only  because  the  notion  i^i  situ  is  fully  expressed  by  "radice 
tenetur:"  and  where  it  is  not  only  something  else  than  in  situ, 
but  that  something  else  which  it  is  is  living  in  the  manner  of  a 
root,  /.  e.  possessing  that  principle  of  vitality  which  is  possessed 
by  a  root).  And  add  to  all  which  (g\  that  in  Italy  at  the 
present  day  any  stone,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  situ  or  not 
is  denominated  "vivo,"  provided  only  it  possesses  the  qualities 
popularly  attributed  to  pure  and  perfect  stone — in  other  words, 
provided  it  is  hard,  durable,  line-grained,  and  free  from  admix- 
ture of  earth,  sand,  or  other  extraneous  substance  [Bemb.  Asol. 
1.  10:  "I>a  quale  [via]  assai  spaziosa  e  lunga  e  tutta  di  viva 
selce  soprastrata  si  chiudeva  dalla  parte  di  verso  il  giardino." 
Benv.  Cellini,  1.  29():  "In  questo  fango  era  investito  un  sasso 
di  pietra  viva  con  niolti  cauti  acuti'J:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  stone  not  possessing  these  propeities — any  stone  which  is 
coarse-grained,  or  soft  and  friable,  or  contains  an  admixture  of 
earthy  or  other  extraneous  particles — is  denominated  "morta" 
(Benv.  Cellini,  Oref,  183:  "Preparisi  di  poi  una  pietra  morta, 
di  grossezza  d'uu  mezzo  braccio"). 
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These  vivo  sedilia  saxo  are  not  the  mere  offspring  of  our 
author's  imagination.  We  have  the  nymphs  actualJy  seated  on 
such  seats,  Ovid,  Met,  5,  316: 

.     .     .     '^oleotae  iurant  per  flumina  nyniphae, 
factaque  de  vivo  pressere  sedilia  saxo." 

Nymphakum  domus.  The  meaning  is  not  the  actual  home 
or  house  of  nymphs;  the  house  in  which  nymphs  actually  dwelt, 
or  to  which  nymphs  resorted — had  such  been  the  meaning, 
our  author  had  surely  not  put  liis  readers  off  with  the  indefinite 
general  term  ''nymphs,"  but  had  here,  as  Oeorg,  4.  334,  taken 
pleasure  in  gratifying  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  his 
readers  with  some  specification  of  the  nature,  quality,  or  habits 
of  beings  little  less  poetical  and  fantastic  than  our  own  fairies — 
bat  the  meaning  is:  a  dwelling  fit  for  nymphs,  a  perfect 
nyrnpheiim.  Besides,  an  actual  nymph-house  had  been  the  last 
place  in  the  world  to  be  intruded  on  by  the  polite,  gentle, 
cavaleresque  Aeneas.     Compare  Theocr.  Idyll.   7.  137  : 

to  (f'  fyyv%hfv  ifQor  v^ojq 
t'i'U(f€(v  ti  (ivTQoio  y.iati^outvov  xiXn(»va6tv. 

Epigr.  Crinagorae,  Antfwl,  Pal,  6,  253: 

onrjXiyyt^'  ft'infon'  trniSaxti;,  ui   looor  i'(fcu(> 

So,  2.  241: 

.     .     .     "divum  domus,  Ilium,' 

Ausonius,  Ordo  Nob.    Urb.  1.  1: 

^' prima  urbcs  inter,  divuni  domus,  aurea  Koma" 

[not  the  actual  dwelling  of  the  gods,  which  was  Olympus,  but 
a  pla(X'  where  gods  might  dwell:  palace  worthy  of  the  gods]. 
Compare  Kern,  on  ''Munera  laetitiamque  dei." 

Springs  have  been  sacnnl  in  all  times  and  countries,  and 
under  all  systems  of  religion.  p]ven  in  Christian  countries  at 
the  present  day  chapels  are  built  Itrnde  or  orer  springs.  On  a 
foot  tour  among  the  Julian  Alps,  in  18H5,  1  observed  spring 
water  issuing  out  through  pipes  immediately  under  the  sills  ol 
roadside  chapels  ("capitelli")  and  oratories,  the  water  not  being 
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turned  to  any  use,  but  allowed  to  run  down  the  road  or  path. 
In  the  Austrian  Kustenland,  about  a  mile  above  Caporetto 
(Karfreith),  immediately  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road 
leading  northward  to  Flitsch,  an  archway  has  been  hollowed 
out  in  the  dolomitic  rock.  This  archwJy  leads  into  a  circular 
chamber,  also  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  pacas  inwards  from  the  road.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  is  a  small  basin  or  hollow  full  of  the  clearest 
spring  water,  bubbling  up  from  beneath.  The  overflow  of  the 
basin  forms  a  stream  which  is  conducted  to  the  road  along  a 
channel  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  and  archway.  The 
chamber  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  archway, 
bv  a  seat  formed  out  of  the  rock  in  situ.  Over  the  archwav, 
where  it  opens  to  the  road,  is  a  niche  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  on 
the  ground  or  back  of  which  is  a  fresco  painting  of  St.  Francis — 

"fronte  sub  advcrea  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum, 
iutus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Sancti  Francisci  domus.'' 

Compare  Stat.  Ackill.  1.  389  (Thetis  apostrophizing  the  island 
of  Scyros): 

''at  ventis  et  sacra  fretis,  interque  vadosas 
Cycladas,  Aegeao  frangunt  ubi  saxa  ])im'ellae, 
Nereidum  tranquilla  domus,  iurandaquc  nautis 
insula,  ne  solum  Danaas  admitte  catenas, 
te  precor." 


176. 

0  I'  T  A  T  A 


Very  much  stronger  than  our  irisked-for,  and  equivalent  to  our 
pray paI- for.     Compare  Aen.   9.   6: 

"TiuTie,  quod  optanti  divum  promittero  nemo 
auderet,  volveuda  dies  en  attuUt  ultix).'' 
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Juv.  10.  846: 

"nil  ergo  optabunt  homines?  si  consilium  \'is, 
pcrmittos  ipsis  expondere  numinibus,  quid 
convcniat  nobis,  robusque  sit  utile  nostris." 

Juv.  10.  289: 

"forniam  optat  modico  pueriSf  maiore  puellis 
murmure,  quuin  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater, 
usque  ad  delicias  votonim." 

Senec.  A/>.  95:  *'Saepe  aliud  vohimus,  aliud  optamus,  et  venim 
ne  diis  quideni  dicimus:  sed  dii  aut  non.  exaudiunt,  aiit  mise- 
rentur."     Sen.  Here.   Oct,  1299  (Hercules  speaking): 

.     .     .     ''hie  aliquid  dies 
optare  iussit:  primus  audierit  preces, 
idemque  summus:  unicum  fulmen  peto;" 

and  so  Nonius:  ^'optare  est  precibus  aliquid  a  diis  postulare." 
Virg.  Aen.  7.  273: 

"et  reor,  ot  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat  opto." 

Accordingly,  Cic.  ///  Cat,  2  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  323):  ^'Nunquara  ego 
ii  diis  inimortalibus  optabo,  Quirites,  .  .  .  ut  .  .  .  audiatis,"  &c. 


178-1»S0. 


AC    PHIMTM  —  FLA  MM  AM 


The   sentence^    does    not    consist    of    four    co-ordinate    clauses, 

SCINTILLAM     KXCl'IHT,      ST^SCEPIT     RJNEM,      CIRCUM     NUTRLMENTA     UEDIT, 

KAPTTiT  FLAMMAM,  eciiiallv  connoctcd  together  by  the  conjunctions 
QUE,  ATi^uE,  (^ue;  but — as  shown  by  the  atque  placed  between 
QUE  and  QUE — of  two  principal  clauses  connected  together  by 
ATQUE,  each  principal  clause  being  composed  of  two  sub-clauses 
intimately  connected  together  by  a  qui-::.     The  first  two  clauses 
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have  for  their  subject  the  treatment  of  the  spark,  as  spark:  it 
is  struck  out  of  the  flint,  and  caught  in  leaves.  The  second 
two  sub-clauses  have  for  their  subject  the  further  treatment  of 
the  already-obtained  spark,  so  as  by  means  of  it  to  obtain  flame: 
the  spark  (in  the  leaves)  is  spread  round  with  other  dr\'  and 
easily  inflammable  fuel,  and  this  otlier  fuel  rapidly  takes  fire. 
loNEM  is  the  repetition  of  scintillam,  and  fomtte  is  the  repetition 
of  NUTRiMENTA.  RAPurT  cxprcsses  only  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  '^fomes"  (awda  nutrimenta)  took  fire;  it  is  as  if  Virgil  had 
said,  ^' femes  rapuit  flammam."  Wagner's  gloss,  "Celeri  vibra- 
tione  effecit  ut  femes  ....  ardere  inciperet,"  is  gratuitous;  our 
author  being  wholly  silent  as  to  any  particular  manoeuvre  used 
by  Anchises,  and  informing  us  only  that  ho  kapuit  flammam, 
got  a  rapid  blaze,  rapidly  got  a  hlaxe.  Why  not  with  his 
breath?— as  Baucis,  Ovid,  Met,  S.  641: 

'4nde  foco  tepidum  cinerem  dimovit;  et  ignes 
suscitat  hesternos;  foliisque  et  corticje  sicoo 
nutrit;  ot  ad  tlammas  anima  producit  anili." 

NuTRiMENTA,  pabuluui,  alimeutum  (Ammiau. 23. 4,below), 
consisting  most  probably  of  grass,  or  (Ovid,  Met.  8.  641^  just 
quoted)  bark  of  trees. 

SUSCEPITQUE  lONEM  FOUIS  ATQUE  ARmA  CIRCUM  NUTRIMENTA  DEDIT. 

Compare  Anmiian.  23.  4  (of  the  malleolus):  "In  alveo  ipso 
ignem  cum  aliquo  suscipit  alimento.'' 


181-183. 

OEREALIAQUE  ARMA 
EXPEDIUNT  FESSI  RERUM  FRUGESQUE  RECEPTAS 
ET  TORRERE  PARANT  FLAMMTS   ET  FRANGERE  SAXO 


Cebealla  ARMA.     Pestlc  and  mortar  for  pounding  the  com 
into   meal.     See  Rem.    on   ^^frangere  saxo,''    below.     In   like 
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manner,  Anson.  MoseL  359 ,  ^'cerealia  saxa"  are  grinding- 
stones  of  flour  mills: 

"to  [Mosellam]  rapidus  Gelbis,  te  marmore  clanis  Erubrus, 
festinant  faniulis  quam  primuiu  adlambere  lymphis. 
nobilibus  Gelbis  celobratus  piscibus;  ille 
praeci})iti  torquens  cerealia  saxa  rotatu, 
stridentesque  trahens  per  levia  inarmora  serras, 
audit  j)erpetuos  ripa  ex  utraque  tumultus." 

Fessi  rerum.  Tired  of  things,  ?.  e.  tired  of  their  circum- 
stances; or,  as  we  say,  tired  of  their  lives.  The  opposite  of 
^'fessus  reruni"  is  'Maetus  rerum"— ghid  of  things,  /.  e,  enjoying 
life;  Ovid,  Art.  Arnat.  I.  H59: 

"  mons  eiit  apta  capi  tunc,  cum  laetissima  ronim ; 
ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  humo." 

Compai'e  "laetissinuis  umbrae,"  1.  445,  where  see  Cbmm.  Res, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  fessus,  is  made  to  agree  with  it^ 
w^ith  the  same  resulting  sense,  at  3.  145,  and  11.  335.  See 
Rem.  on  '^rerum,''  1.  466. 

Et  torrere  paraxt  flammis  ct  frangere  saxo.  "Multi 
hysieroH  proteron  putant,  non  rospicientes  superiora;  quia  dixit 
undis  cererem  esse  corruptam,  quam  necosse  fuerat  ante  siccari," 
Servius.  ''Cererem  undis  corrui»tam  intelligit  frumenta  aquis 
madefacta  .  .  .  ideo  sequitur  parant  torrere  flammis  i-rr  saxo 
FRANOERE,  quia  viddicet  oportuit  prius  frumenta  oxsiecata  esse, 
ut  sic  frangorentur,"  La  Corda.  Scrvius  is  perfectly  right,  that 
there  is  no  hystcron  proteron:  the  Aeneadae  rotist  their  corn 
first,   and  then   reduce  it  into  meal.     Compare  Georg.  L  267: 

'•nunc  torreto  igni  fruges:  nunc  frangite  saxo,'' 

where  the  roasting  is,  as  in  our  text,  first;  and  where,  there 
being  no  cooking,  there  is  neither  occasion  for  nor  possibilit}'  of 
a  hysteron  protcroti,  but  the  reason  assigned  by  Servius  why  the 
Aeneadae  so  roast  their  corn  before  thev  reduce  it  to  meal — viz., 
because  it  has  been  wet  by  the  sea,  corruptam  uxois—is  alto- 
gether false.     They   roast  their  corn   before  they  reduce  it  to 
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meal,  because  it  was  usual  to  do  so  (see  Georg.  1.  267,  just 
quoted;   Georg.  L  298: 

"et  medio  tostas  aestu  terit  area  fruges;" 

Plin.  Nat,  Hist,  18,  14:  '"Italia  sine  porfusione  tostum  [hor- 
deuni]  in  subtileni  farinam  molit''};  and  it  was  usual  to  do  so, 
plainly  because  roast  corn  is  less  tough,  more  friable,  more 
easily  reduced  into  meal,  than  raw.  So  far  were  the  Aeneadae 
ti'om  roasting  their  com  because  it  was  wet  (corruptam  undis), 
that  it  was  not  unusual  to  wet  com  before  roasting,  in  order  to 
increase  the  effect  of  the  roasting.  Hence  the  "perfusio"  and 
the  ''perfundere"  of  which  we  hear  so  often;  Plin.  Hist,  Nat, 
18.  10:  "Triticum  ante  perfundi  aqua  multa  iubet,  postea 
evalli,  deinde  sole  siccatum  pile  repeti.''  And,  18.  14:  "Italia 
sine  perfusione  tostum  [hordeum]  in  subtilem  farinam  molit," 
where  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 

Flammis.  There  being  two  methods  of  making  the  grain 
crisp  and  friable,  preparatory  to  its  being  bruised  with  pestle 
and  mortar— viz.,  one  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
(Plin.  Hist,  Nat.  18.  10:  '^Triticum  ante  perfundi  aqua  multa 
iubet,  postea  evalli,  deinde  sole  siccatum  pile  repeti"),  the  other 
by  fire  heat  (Georg,  1,  267: 

"nunc  torrete  igni  fruges,  nunc  frangite  saxo") — 

and  the  former  of  these  methods  being  slow,  and  practicable 
onlv  in  the  fine  weather  of  summer,  our  author  chooses  the 
other  method  as  alone  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Aenea- 
dae. Therefore,  not  merely  torrere,  but  torrere  flammis,  roast 
over  the  fire— the  "torrere  igni"  of  Georg,  1,  267. 

Frangere  saxo.  ''Frangiint  saxo  ut  multi  populi  etiamnum 
grana  saxis  contundunt,"  Heyne,  leaving  the  reader  as  ignorant 
as  he  was  before  what  kind  of  breaking  with  a  stone  is  meant. 
Frangere  saxo  is  pin  sere,  to  break  with  pestle  and  mortar. 
Both    pestle    iuid    mortar*'  being    made    of   stone,    saxo    ex- 

•  Models  of  the  moi*tars  themselves,  as  old  as  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  are  still  to  be  seen  built  in  the  wall  of  the  baker's  tomb, 
Monimentum  Marcel  Vcrgilei  Pistoris,  just  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore.  Rome. 
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presses  both  instruments — say,  rather,  the  compound  instrument 
Pliny,  Hisi.  Xai.  18,  10,  is  diffuse  upon  this  pi^htra — this 
ancient  rubbing  of  grain  into  a  coarse  meal,  in  a  pestle  and 
mortar:  "Pistura  non  onmium  facilis:  quippe  Etruria  spicam 
farris  tosti  pisento  pilo  praefenato,  fistula  serrata,  et  stella  intus 
denticulata,  ut  nisi  intenti  pisant,  concidantur  grana,  ferroque 
frangantur.  Maior  pars  Italiae  ruido  utitur  pilo  ....  Triticum 
ante  perfundi  aqua  multa  iubet,  postea  evalli,  deinde  sole  sic^^ar 
tum  pilo  repeti.  Simili  modo  hordeuni.  .  .  .  Lentem  torrere 
prius,  deinde  cum  fuifuribus  loviter  pisi." 

In  parts  of  the  world  to  which  civilization  has  not  yet 
reached,  com  for  making  bread  is  bruised  by  a  similar  process 
(Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  5:  "By  the  castle-wall 
[European  castle  of  the  Hellespont]  we  saw  a  large  Corinthian 
capital,  and  an  altar  with  festoons,  made  hollow  and  used  as  a 
mortar  for  bruising  corn");  and  bakers  are  still  called  pistori 
in  Italy,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans  pistorcs,  from  this 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  work,  viz.,  tiie  bruising  of  the 
grain  with  pestle  and  mortar  into  meal  {pinspre\  our  author's 
FRANOERE  SAXO.  A  minutc  accx)unt  of  the  process,  even  to  the 
changing  of  the  pestle  out  of  the  right  hand  into  the  left,  when 
the  left  hand  is  tired,  is  given  in  the  Moretum,  21: 

.    .     .     "geminos  tunc  veste  lacertos 
liberat,  ot,  (iinctus  villosae  tergoro  caprae, 
praeverrit  cauda  silices  gremiuiiKjue  molaniin. 
advocat  indc  manus  operi,  partitus  utrinque; 
laeva  miuist^rio,  dextra  est  intenta  Libori; 
lifiec  rotat  adsiduis  gyris,  et  concitat  orbem. 
tuusa  ceres  rapido  silicum  decurrit  ab  ictu. 
interduui  fessae  succedit  laeva  sorori. 
alternatque  vices." 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Fasi,  fi.  381: 

'^quodcunque  est  coreris  solidae,  cjiva  uiachina  frangat; 
niollitamque  inanu  durot  in  igne  focus," 

where  the  words  "cava  maobina"  set  clearlv  and  unmistak- 
ably  before  our  eyes  the  mortar,  no  more  than  dimly  shadowed 
by  our  author's,  for  us  "minores"  too  vague  and  general  term, 
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SAXo;  where  also  we  have  the  operation  of  pounding  (pinsere) 
expressed  by  the  same  word  by  which  our  author  has  expressed 
it,  viz.,  frangere;  and  where  the  kneading  and  baking  of  the 
meal  into  hard  cakes  is  no  less  plainly  expressed  by  "mollitam 
nianu  duret  in  igne  focus''  (compare  Fast.  6.  S15:  "Supposi- 
tura  cineri  panem  focus  ipse  parabat")  than  the  roasting  or 
toasting  of  the  grain  previous  to  pounding  is  plainly  expressed 
bv  our  author's  ToimEUE  parant  flammfs. 

GeREREM    CORRUPTAM    UNDIS    CEREALIAgUE    ARM  A     EXPPIDIUXT    is    a 

theme,  of  which  frugf>;  receptas  et  torrere  parant  flammis  ftp 
FRANTiERE  SAXO  is  the  Variation — cererexf  c^orrui^tam  undis  answer- 
ing exactly  to   fruoes  receitas:  and  cerealia  arma  expediunt, 

to     TORRERE     PARANT     FLAMMIS     ET    FRANGERE    SAXO.        By    mcaUS     of 

this  soi-t  of  repetition,  these  two  varied  statements  of  the  siime 
thing,  our  author  is  enabled  to  inform  us  not  merely  that  the 
Aeneadae  got  ready  their  ('orn  and  their  instruments  for  roasting 
and  pounding  it,  but  that  their  corn  was  damaged  by  the  sea 
water  (corrui»tam  undis),  and  that  they,  the  operatoi-s,  were  worn 
out  and  fatigued  to  the  hxst  degree  (ff^ssi  rerum).  8eo  Rem. 
(»n  1.  28-26,  and  550.  Tlio  example  before  us  is,  however, 
not  a  very  happy  one  of  our  author's  use  of  this  form  of 
structure — the  account  thus  given  twice  over,  of  the  preparations 
for  roa.sting  and  pounding  the  corn,  being  so  long,  occupying 
so  much  space— no  less  than  three  entire  verses — that  no  room 
at  all  is  left  for  the  more  important  information  that  the  corn 
wiis  actually  roasted  and  pounded;  and  the  reader  has  no 
resource  but  to  supply  th(»  deticit  from  liis  own  stores.  The 
poet  who  writes  in  this  fashion — who  dilates  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  says  no  word  of  the  fact — may  be  very  polite,  very 
elegant,  and  very  fashionable:  but  lie  will  never  be  clear, 
never  be  simple,  never  be  unaftected.  C^uery: — Has  our  author 
taken  the  hint  of  this  elegant  reticence  of  the  principal  fact 
(of  which  we  have  another  example,  2.  105,  where  we  are 
informed  that  Aeneas  and  his  brother  Trojans  were  fired  with 
impatience  to  question  Sinon,  but  not  one  word  is  said  of  their 
questioning  him: 

HENRT,   AENEIDKA,   VOL.    I.  31 
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^^tam  vero  ardemus  scitari  et  quaerere  caassas, 
ignari  scclcruni  taatoruin  artisque  Pelasgae. 
prosequitur  pavatans,  ot  ficto  pectore  fatur;" 

and  another,  4.  ()H8,  whore  the  principal  fact  in  the  death  of 
Dido,  viz.,  her  stabbing:  herself,  is  omitted: 

"dixorat:  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
collapsam  aspiciunt  coinites") 

from  the  practice  of  the  (ireek  tragedians,  studiously  to  keep 
out  of  view  and  hide  behind  the  scenes  that  tinal  catastrophe  to 
which  every  word  of  the  drama  points,  and  to  which  the  expec- 
tation has  been  directed,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  mouth  of 
the  prologue?? — an  ilhiudable  practii:(%  which  we  in  this  so  civilized 
nineteenth  century  nro  only  in  too  great  haste  to  imitate;  per- 
mitting indeed  a  refined,  sensitive,  and  exquisitely  inquisitive 
public  to  enjoy  in  open  court,  both  with  eyes  and  ears,  the  long 
tortures  of  the  culprit  on  his  trial,  but  reserving  the  bonne 
boueh^j  the  crowning  agony,  for  the  secivt  justice  of  the  con- 
demned cell  and  the  prison  corridor.  Everything  is  to  be  public 
except  the  main  thing,  that  for  which  all  the  rest  exists. 


1S4-190. 

AKNKAS    SCOPTTLIIM    INTEREA    CONSCEXDIT    ET    OMXEM 
PKOSPEi'TUM    LATE    PELAUO    PETIT    ANTHEA    SI    QUtai 
lACTATl'M    VEXTO    VIDEAT    FHRVaiASt^lE    HIREMh>^ 
AUT    UAPVX    AIT    CELSLS    IX    Pl.PPIHUS    ARM  A    CAICI 
XAVEM    IX    COXSPECTU    XIJLLAM    TRES    LITTORE    CERVOS 
PROSPICIT    ERRAXTES    HOS    TOTA    AR.MENTA    SEl^UUXTUR 
A    TEROO    ET    LONUl'M    PER    VALLES    PASdTUR    A<iMEX 

Compare  Milton,  Pur,  Re(j.   2.   285: 

''up  to  a  hill  anon  bis  steps  ho  reartMl, 
from  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
if  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote  or  lienl: 
but  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw, 
only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  «rrovp. 
with  chauul  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud." 
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Et  omnem  prospectum  late  PETiAGO  PETIT.  Compare  Stat 
Theb.  5.  350  (ed.  Miiller): 

.     .     .     "  portus  aniplexaque  littus 
moenia,  qua  loage  pelago  despectus  aperto 
scandimus  et  cels&s  turres'* 

[from  whence  there  was  a  view  down  over  the  open  sea]. 

Anthea  si  quem.  "Si  forte  quern  eorum  qui  amissi  vide- 
bantur,  ut  Anthea  aut  Capyn,  videat,"  Wagner  (1861).  No, 
but  simply  "aliquem  Anthea."  The  expression  is  perfectly 
English — If  he  anight  see  any  Antheus — and  is  equivalent  to: 
if  he  might  see  any  Antheus  at  all;  if  he  might  see  Antheus 
in  any  condition,  or  under  any  circumstances,  dead  or  alive, 
shipwrecked  or  safe;  Antheus  in  any  condition  whatever:  if  he 
might  see  anything  like  Antheus,  anything  which  might  turn 
out  to  be  Antheus.  The  effect  of  qiiis  used  in  this  manner  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  of  ipse:  "ipsum  Anthea*'  being 
Antheus  himself,  Antheus  in  full,  total,  perfect  Antheus;  "Anthea 
quem"  being  anything  like  Antheus,  ever  so  little  of  Antheus; 
anything  which  might  pass  for  Antheus,  even  although  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  poor  or  a  very  bad  Antheus.  In  other 
words,  quis  takes  from  in  the  same  proportion  as  ipse  adds 
to  ("Anthea  quem,"  any  Antheus  at  all;  the  very  opposite  of 
"Anthea  ipsum,"  Antheus  himself).  In  like  manner  (a),  9.  493: 
"si  qua  est  pietas,"  if  there  is  any  tenderness  in  your  heai-ts 
at  all,  any  the  least  degree  of  tenderness— the  very  opposite  of 
"ipsa  pietas,"  full  and  perfect  tenderness;  (6),  8.  433: 

.     .     .     '^si  qua  est  Heleno  pmdentia,  vati 
si  qua  fides;" 

if  there  is  any,  oven  the  least  degree,  of  foresight  in  Helenus — 
any  the  least  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  prophet;  {e\  Sil.  8.  97: 

.     .     .     "rureus  portus  furibunda  revisit 
si  (\xi\  to  roferant  oonverso  flainine  venti;" 

if  by  some  chance  there  might  be  a  wind,   /.  e,  if  there  might 
be  some  wind,  if  there  might  be  any  wind;  [d\  Oeorg.  4,  6: 

.    .    .     "si  quem 
numina  laeva  sinant,  auditque  vocatos  Apollo;" 

31» 
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not  me,  myself,  btft  me,  or  any  like  me— "one,"  as  we  say  in 
English,  in  such  phrases  as:  if  one  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  if 
one  might  be  alh>wed  in,  /.  e.  not  if  I  in  my  particular  case 
might  be  allowed  to  ask,  or  be  allowed  in,  but  if  any  person 
such  as  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask  or  might  be  allowed  in:  and 
so  in  our  text:  if  he  might  see  any  such  person  as  Antheus, 
anything  at  all  like  Antheus— meaning,  not  Antheus  himself, 
Antheus  and  ''no  mistake,"  but  anything  like  Antheus — Aeneas 
would  be  well  content  to  see  anything  which  might  turn  out 
to  be  Antheus,  quem  antuea;  (e),  Aesch.  Agam,  55: 

1}  Ihf.v,  T]  Zfi\:,  oiMi'oi^Qoov 

yoov  oii'iioiti'  Totrdt-  nfrotxon' 

voTfoonoiroi' 

7if'U;ifi   naoHiiuaiv  Jlmvvr, 

some  Apollo,  Pan,  or  Zeus,  /.  e.  not  the  real  or  true  Apollo,  &c. 
("ipse  Apollo"),  but  some  god  corresponding  to  the  god  Apollo, 
Pan,  or  Zeus— some  such  god  as  Apollo,  Pan,  or  Zeus;  (/), 
Chariton,  Aptirodhs,  7,  2:  Ei  viva  Equ(y/LQai:i]v  azoreii;  aiqan\yov 
^^jyaioi\: 'AacayaruaxritTCd'ia:  and  (f/),  Sil.  17.  581  (od.  Rup.): 

'^iiterea  Cadnica  maniis,  desorta  pavens<jue, 
non  ullum  Plannibaloin,  nusqiiam  (jortamiiia  coriiit 
saevi  nota  duels. ' 


AuT  cKi^is  IN  puFiMBUs  ARM  A  CAici.  Tluit  it  was  uot  anus 
in  the  general  sense  of  that  word.  /.  r,  not  swords  and  speai"s, 
helmets  and  shields,  but  only  the  shield  or  shields  of  the 
principal  person  or  persons  on  board,  which  were  usually 
hung  up  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  poop,  appeai-s  from 
Val.  Flacc.  :^.  27: 

"([uae  [Cybele]  postqiiani  Haoinoniain,  tantae  non  imniemor  irae, 
aerisono  do  nionte  ratem,  praefixaque  regiun 
scuta  videt,  nova  monstra  viro,  nova  funora  volvit, 
ut  socias  in  nocte  manus,  utquo  impia  bella 
conserat,  et  saeds  erroribus  iniplieet  urbeni." 

I  therefore  understand  arma  to  be  here  taken  not  in  its  general 
sense,  but  in  that  special  sense  in  which  we  find  it  so  often 
taken  elsewhere,  viz.,  as  signifying  shield  (3.  286: 
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"acre  cavo  oli^KJUui,  magni  gestainen  Abantis, 
postibus  advei'sis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  signo: 
'Aeneas  haec  de  Danais  victoribus  arma.'" 
10.  841: 

"at  Lausuni  socii  cxanimcm  super  arma  forebant.'' 
10.  488: 

'^coniiit  in  vulnus:  sonitum  super  arma  dodere.'* 
Sil.  2.  76: 

.    .     .     "lunatis  Bistones  armis," 

i.  e.  .shields),,  and  the  meaning  to  be  that  Aeneas  looked  out  for 
the  shield  of  Caicus  hung  up  on  the  poop,  /.  c,  for  the  ship 
marked  by  the  shield  of  Caicus  hung  up  on  its  poop  to  be  the 
ship  which  carried  Caicus.  The  shield  liung  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  on  the  poop  tlius  declared  what  warrior  the 
ship  carried,  just  as  the  same  shield  on  the  warrior's  arm  in 
battle  or  in  a  tournament  declared  by  means  of  its  device  who 
the  warrior  was;  and  the  real  shield  served  in  those  ancient 
times  the  purpose  served  at  present  by  the  heraldic  shield  or 
scutcheon  (sometimes  denominated  in  like  manner  coat  of  amis, 
or  simply  artns)  hung  up  over  the  portal  of  a  royal  or  baronial 
palace  or  castle,  or  in  front  of  a  (consulate  or  embassy,  or  even 
on  some  occasions  in  front  of  a  private  gentleman's  residence. 
Bearing  this  custom  in  mind,  viz.,  that  of  hanging  up  the 
shield  of  the  warrior  on  the  poop  in  order  to  indicate  the  vessel 
on  board  of  which  lie  was,  we  perceive  the  peculiar  propriety 
with  which  Aeneas,  returning  from  Pallanteum  with  his  Vul- 
canian  arms,  stands  on  the  poop  and  raises  high  his  shield,  in 
order  to  signify  to  his  friends  on  shore  that  he  is  there  on 
board,  n^turning  successful  from  his  expedition.  It  had  been 
little  complimentary  to  the  divine  present  to  hang  it  up  on  the 
poop,  like  any  ordiiuiry  shield,  and  he  was  himself  too  new- 
fangled with  it— 8.  617: 

'Mile  deae  donis  ot  tanto  laetus  honore'"  — 

to  part  from  it  for  evTU  so  long:  therefore  he  stands  high  on 
the  poop  himself  and  niises  it  up  on  his  arm,  full  in  view, 
to  the  friends  who  were  looking  out  for  him  (as  he  himself  in 
our  text  looks   out  for  Caicus),   and   so  in  the   most  effectual 


) 
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manner  declares  to  their  eyes:    Behold  me  here;   see,   here  I 
come!  (10.  260): 

^4amquo  in  conspectu  TeucroB  habet  et  sua  castra, 
stans  celsa  in  puppi:  clipeum  cum  deinde  sinistra 
extulit  ardenteni.    clamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Dardanidae  e  muris." 


192. 


FIDUK    QUAE   TFXA    CfERKBAT    ACHATES 


"Virgilii  non  esse  videntur  Peerlkampo;  certe  pro  tibicine 
habenda  erunt,"  Ribbeck,  who  accordingly  includes  the  "tibi- 
cen"  between  crotchets.  With  what  right?  Is  a  verse  the  less 
Virgil's  because  a  tibicen?  Is  Virgil  always  perfection? 
How  much  either  of  him  or  of  anv  other  author  will  we  have 
left,  if  every  editor  is  at  liberty  to  omit  everything  which  does 
not  please  his  particular  taste?  But  the  words  are  no  tibicen — 
on  the  contrary,  serve  the  purpose  of  informing  the  reader  of  two 
not  wholly  unimportant  matters,  viz.,  that  Aeneas  was  accom- 
panied, and  that  his  (companion  carried  his  bow  and  arrows. 
The  first  information  is  necessary,  because  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis 
should,  if  it  wero  only  as  a  mark  of  respect,  be  accompanied — 
should  not  be  represented  as  wandering  about  alone  and  without 
attendance,  especially  hero  in  an  unknown  country,  on  the  shore 
of  which  he  was  cast  by  shipwreck;  and  the  second,  not  only 
because  it  was  not  heroic  to  carry  bow  and  arrows  (Hercules 
had  his  carried  by  Hylas,  Apollon.  Rliod.  1.  132: 

and  even  Goth  Theodnric  (the  serond  king),  his,  by  a  page,  Sidon. 
Apoll.  Kp,  1.  2 :  'SSi  venatione  nuntiata  procedit,  arcum  lateri 
innectere  citra  gravitatem  regiam  iudicat:  quem  tamen,  si 
cominus  avem  feramque  aut  venanti  monstres,  aut   vijuili  sors 
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offcrat,  manui  post  tergiim  refloxao  pucr  inserit,  nervo  lorove 
fluitantibus:  quoin  siciit  puerile  computat  gostaro  thecatum,  ita 
muliebre  liccipere  iain  tensum')  but  because  the  not  unreason- 
able curiosity  of  the  reader,  who  heai-s  now  for  the  first  and 
last  time  of  Aeneas's  using  bow  and  arrows  (where  did  ho  get 
them — ^''inule  cokru'uit?'-)  should  be  gratified.  The  clause 
Repudiated  as  a  tibicen  gratifies  that  curiosity.  They  were 
handed  to  him  bv  his  fi'iend  and  armour-bearer  Achates — the 
same  ''fidus''  Achates  from  whom  he  gets  his  spears,  "unde 
corripit  hastas/'  10.  332: 

.     .     .     "fid urn  Aeneas  affatur  Achaten: 

^suggere  tela  niihi' 

.     .     .     turn  inagnam  corripit  hastanv." 


11)9. 
r  A  I)  I  s 


Not  casks,  but  earthenware  jai-s.     See  Propert.  4.  7.  31  : 

*'cur  ventos  non  ijise  rogis,  iugrato,  pctistiV 
cur  nardo  flammao  non  oluero  ineaeV 
hoc  otiani  grave  erat.  nidla  mercedo  hyaciuthos 
iniicere,  et  fracto  busta  piaro  cado." 

Ovid,  Met,  12.  242  (of  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  and  Ijapithae): 

.     .     .     *'ot  prima  pocula  pugna 
niissa  volant.  frof/fieaquQ  cadi,  curvique  lebetes." 

These  cadi  (called  urnae  by  Juvenal,  7.  236: 

"quot  Siculus  Phrygibiis  vini  donaverat  umas'*) 

were  of  a  tapering  top-shaped  tigure,  with  narrow  mouths, 
to  be  stopped  with  cork  bungs  (Pliny,  llfst.  Xat.  16.  8, 
§  13;  27.  4,  §  J),  and  in  every  way  resembled  our  modern 
earthenware  and  stoneware  jars,  except  that— being  of  an  inferior 
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clay  and  less  skilfully  and  carefully  baked — tlioy  were  more 
brittle  (*'fragiles  cadi,"  ''fracto  cado/'  above).  They  were 
commonly  of  a  red  colour  (Mart.  1.  55: 

*'flavaquo  de  ruhro  proniere  mclla  cado.'' 
Ihid,  4,   66: 

"vina  ruber  fudit  non  peregrina  cadus'"). 

the  colour  of  the  baked  clay,  and  used  for  holding  wine,  oil, 
and  vinegar;  and,  with  wider  mouths,  dried  fruits  and  pickles. 
Pliny,  {X.  H.  36.  22)  informs  us  that  thoy  were  sometimes 
made  of  white  ophites:  ''Est  enim  hoc  genus  ophitis  ex 
quo  vasa  ot  cados  etiam  faciunt.''  They  probably  bore  pretty 
much  the  same  relation  to  tbo  larger  vessels  in  which  wine  was 
preserved  as  our  jars  or  bottles  bear  to  our  casks.  Ovid  tells  of 
the  bottling  of  wine  into  them  by  Hyrieus  (^Fftst.  5.  517 : 

'*([uae<iiio  puer  quondam  primis  defuderat  imnis, 
prodit  fumoso  condita  vina  cado); 

and  the  words  cadis  oNUiARAi  of  our  text  inform  us  that  the 
wine  with  which  Acestes  presented  his  Trojan  guests  (DEDWiAT 
ABEuxTmrs)  had  been— probably  for  the  convenience  of  trans- 
port— bottled  or  jarred  {defustttHy  /MieaiaiitrKJiteror)  for  them. 
Compare  Herod.  H.  20,  where  Cambyses  sends  the  king  of  the 
Aethiopians,  among  other  presents,  (fotvr/.r^tor  oivoc  Aador,  It 
is  not  improbably  this  w-ord  cadus  which  we  have  still  in  our 
fea-raMf/. 
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200-201. 

DEDEKATQUE    ABEUNTIBUS    UEKUS 
DIVIDIT 


VAR.  LECT, 

HKiios  I  Vat.,  Med.  II  |  [II  P.  Manuf. ;  1).  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1070); 
Phil.;  Pott.;  Haupt. 

uospKh  I  ''In  Mediceo,  hosi'ks,"  Picrius. 

punct.  ABEiXTiB.  nEuos  Div.  I  Mvd.  (Fogg.). 

ptaicf.  ABKiXTiHUs  iiKKOS,  HIV.  ill  Lix  C-orda *,  1).  Ileios.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Biirni.;  lloyne;  Brunck;  Wakof. ;  Wagii.  (1S3l>,  18(>1);  Thicl;  Forb.; 
Ladow  ;  Ribb. 

0  PaL    Ver.,  St.   Gall. 


Heros  is  of  nei!Ossitv  either  Aeneas  or  Aeestes.  If  it  is  Aeneas 
it  serves  the  useful  purpose;  of  bringing  back  the  mind  to  that 
personage — tlie  real  hrros  of  the  poem,  and,  without  being  ex-, 
pressly  named,  the  subject  of  the  long  series  of  verbs:    vn)EAT, 

PROSPIOIT,     roNSTlirr.     roRRipriT.     STERNIT,     MISCET,    AHSisTIT,     FUNDAT, 

AEt^UET,  I'ETiT,  PARTrruR,  nivu)rL\  Mui.cET.  If.  ou  tlio  contnuy, 
nERO.s  is  Aeestes,  the  structure  must  be  either  uoxus  acp^stes  heros 

ONERAKAT  DEDERATylE,  01"  HOM'S  ACESTP>;  ONERARAT,  HEROS^UE  DEDERAT. 

Now,  ROMS  ACESTEs  HEROS  beiiig  altogetlier  barbarous  and  in- 
tolerable, the  structure,  if  we  undei'stand  nn^os  to  be  spoken  of 
Aeestes,  can  be  only  jjoms  Aci->iTEs  o.nerahat,  UERosgiE  dederat. 
But  in  this  case  heros  becomes  a  mere  eke,  a  word  added  in  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  rounding  and  completing  the  vei>;e — the 
words  DEDERATi^uE  AHEUNTiRus  HERos  couveving  HO  more  meaning 
than  DEDERATQiE  AitEiNTHius.  Mauv  vc^u's  ago,  therefore,  when  T 
had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Virgil  as  a  poet  than  I  have  at 
present,  T  refused  to  agree  with  the  general  opinion  of  conmientators 
tliat  HEROS  was  Aeestes,  and  insistiKl  that  it  was  much  more  prob- 
ably   Aeneas  himself,   the   real   hero  of  th(»  poem.     Time,  liow- 
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ever,  that  great  mellower  of  crude  opinions,  has  since  taught  me 
that  Virgil — obsequious,  no  doubt,  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  his  readers  — has  not  disdained  ocx^asionallv  in  the  course  of  his 
poem  to  take  the  helping  hand  of  an  eke,  over  a  rough  spot; 
that  our  text  is  one  of  those  rough  spots,  and  that  heros  is  a 
mere  unmeaning  rounding  of  the  line    as  it  is  of  the  line — 

*'altior  iusiirgeus  et  cursu  concitus  heros." 

I  would  gladly,  if  I  could,  find  in  this  word  the  meaning  which 
Conington — sharing,  no  doubt,  my  unwillingness  to  convict 
Virgil  of  the  use  of  ekes — has  found  in  it.  "It  denotes,"  says 
that  generally  correct  and  judicious  commentator,  "the  noble 
courtesy  of  the  donor/'  Heros  expresses  not  courtesy,  but 
heroism:  neither  was  there  either  nobleness  or  heroism  in  the 
presentation  of  a  few  jars  of  wine:  and  whatever  courtesy  there 
was  in  such  a  present,  is  already  sufficiently  expressed  in  bonus, 
good  or  kind.  Sorry  I  am,  for  Virgil's  sake,  to  be  obliged  to 
add  that,  pursuing  the  subject  of  this  word  further,  I  find  it 
seldom  used  by  our  author,  except  in  the  way  I  have  just 
described,  viz.,  as  a  (Convenient  stop-gap  or  filling-up  stuff.  Let 
one  example  suffice,  6.  192: 

.     .     .     *'tum  inaximus  heros 
matcruas  agnoscit  avos,  laotusque  precatur." 

What  heroic,  what  most  mighty  and  heroic  deed  was  Aeneas 
performing  in  silently  following  two  pigeons  to  the  tree  on 
which  they  were  to  perch?  The  words  are  of  no  manner  of  use 
except  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
sentence  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  To  that  blank  solely  and 
wholly  do  we  owe  the  magnilocjuence,  ^*tum  maximus  heix>s.'' 
We  can  allow  Homer  to  fill  up  his  half  line  or  line  with  his 
7€odag  (oy,i\;  ^dyjXXevg,  or  his  avai  avdgon'  ^4yajiie^ir(or,  or  his 
AOQrd^atolog  E/.rojQ,  and  so  forth.  Such  stereotyped  phrases  ai-e 
conveniences  of  the  same  class  as  a  change  of  dialect,  whenever 
the  simple  word,  the  regular  form,  does  not  fit  into  the  measure, 
and  to  be  excused  in  an  age  as  primitive  as  HomerX  but  are 
altogether  inexcusable  in  a  poet  of  the  polished  age  and  highly 
literary  times  of  Virgil;  when  the  poetry  consisted  less  in  the 
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pantomimic  show  — the  red  and  yellow,  green  and  gold,  flashing, 
clashing,  and  stamping  of  the  actors — than  in  the  depth  and 
pathos,  sonorousness,  melodiousness,  and,  I  may  add,  correct- 
ness of  their  language. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  argumentation  seems  to  bo 
shown  by  the  following  passage  of  his  master — not  improbably 
in  the  author's  memory  when  he  wrote  these  lines:  a  passage 
Inhere  the  self-same  laudatory  term  applied  to  the  bestower  of  a 
present  on  a  guest  serves  to  fill  up  precisely  the  same  blank  in 
precisely  the  same  position  in  the  verse,  Hom.  Od.  4.  617: 

.     .     .     noQhv  6(  f  tf(u$i,fiog  »;(>cu<,-, 
21i^ovt(av  ^noiXtii;,  o'/  fog  &ofxog  K/tnf fxtclvilffv 

XtlOf    fit    V0OTT}0((VT(t. 

Pity  that  Horace's  "Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile"  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  readers  as  to  writers!  Pity  that  Homer's  blemishes 
reproduced  by  Virgil,  instead  of  being  on  that  account  the  more 
plainly  seen  to  be  blemishes,  are  only  on  that  account  the  more 
admired!  Perhaps,  however,  after  all,  the  fault  is  in  myself, 
and  owing  to  an  unluckily  too  strong  association  in  my  mind 
between  these  heroic  keroses  (that  of  our  text,  that  of  6.  192, 
that  of  12.  902,  and  those  of  so  many  other  places  where  the 
verse  is  rounded  off  with  a  heros  (and  the  '^providus  heros''  of 
the  Moretum,  whose  prevision  and  whose  heroism  consist  solely 
in  his  going  out  betimes  into  his  cabbage  garden  to  pull 
pot-herbs. 


201. 


I)  I  V  1  D  1  T 


Exactly    as    the    English    (kals,    distributee    (compare    Senec. 
Med,   5: 

•*clanmniuo  Titan  dividens  orbi  diem,'' 

dealiiuj  the  light,  (jiriny  exwh  part  or  person  a  share)  is  in  a 
special  manner  applied  to  the  giving,  distributing,  or  dealing  out 
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of  food.  Compare  Spart.  ///  Didio  IttliaHo:  "lulianus  tantae 
parsiiiioniae  fuisse  perhibetiir,  lit  per  triduum  porcellum,  per 
tridiiuni  leporcm,  divideret"  Inscript,  vet,:  ''Editis  ad  dedica- 
tionem  scacnieis  ludis  per  (juaitidinim,  et  circensibus,  et  epulo 
diviso.''  Lfscript.  vet. :  *' cuius  dodic.  crustura  et  niulsum  populo 
divisura  est"  [both  inscriptions  quoted  by  Gronovius,  I>i<itrihe 
(Hand),  ad  Stat.  Silv.  L  6]. 


202. 

NE<^UK    KN'JM    HiNARI    SUMUS    ANTK    MALORLM 
0    PASSI    (iRAVIOKA    DABIT    DKUS    HIS    (^UOQUE    FINEM 


Antk  with  Servius,  Aldus  (1514),  Gesner,  Forcellini,  Heyne, 
Thi(»l,  Warner,  and  Forbiger,  belonging  to  malohum  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Greek  adverb  so  often  supplies  the  place  of 
an  adjective*  to  a  Greek  noun:  Xenoph.  Cf/rop.  1  (ed.  Hutch, 
p.  Hi):  - /AA*  01  le  rvtv  :r  ctQar  i  iy,a  r^dovwv  a^iexoueyoi,  ovx^ 
tra  ur^^e/role  nffQavxU'HTi,  lurio  /fQanoraiv,  ak).  os^iiog  dta 
ictvir^v  1  i^v  ey/,{)(tiEiav  ^colla/claoia  fic  rov  e/tetric  yQovor 
er(fQ((ir(oy!((t,  orio)  naQfcazei  a^on  rtt,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
two  instances  of  th<»  structure:  with  Siipfle,  however,  (who 
very  appropriately  (juotes  Horn.  Od.  5.  SS,  .caQO^;  ye  uev  or  ci 
t'hxutiet^y  Voss  and  Conington,  belonging  to  KiNaki  si:mus,  to 
which  latter  « opinion  1  give  (at  least  until  the  production  of 
some  one  example  of  the  hyphen  ante-malum  to  set  against 
Ovid's  "ignara  malorum,''  Met.  J  J.   57H: 

"Aeolis  interoa  tantoruin  iguara  maloruin," 

and  our  author's  own  "iguara  mali,"   I.  634: 

''nun  ignara  mali  niiscris  succurrero  disco*"), 

my  unijualitied  adhesion,  (juoting  at  the  same  time  Tacit.  A?ntal. 
W.  3:  ''Xon  falsa  ante  somnia  sua,''  where  "ante"  plainly 
belongs  not  to  "somnia,"  but  to  '4'alsa.'' 
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Dabit   deus   his  quoque   p^inem.      Compare   Aesch.    Sept,   c. 

Theh,  35  (Etoocles  speaking):   iv  Tela    D^uk,      Aeseli.  SuppL 
211  (of  Jupiter): 


20:^-217. 


Holdsworth  in  his  '*  Remarks  and  Bissei-tations  on  the  Four 
Georgies  and  First  Six  Aeneids''  (republished  in  tlie  Miscell. 
Vmp'L,  Cambridge.  1825),  points  out  the  remarkable  pamllel- 
ism  between  this  passage  and  the  address  of  Teucer  to  his  com- 
panions, when  flying  from  Sahmiis  (Hor.  Od.  L  7.  H2)\  ami 
assuming  the  parallelism  to  be  proof  that  the  one  was  copied 
from  the  other,  queries  which  is  the  original,  and  which  the 
(topy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  passages  are  alike 
original,  and  that  the  groat  similarity  arises  not  from  imitation, 
but  from  the  natural  necessity  that  two  great  contemporaneous 
poets— fellow-countrymen,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  similarly 
educated  and  imbucnl  with  similar  doctrines — should  similarly 
treat  two  similar  subjects. 
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204-211. 

VOS    ET    SCYLLAE.VM    RABIEM    PENITUSQUE    SOXANTES 
ACCESTIS    SCOPULOS   VOS    ET   CYCLOPIA    SAXA 
EXPERTI    KEVOCATE    AXIMOS    MOESTDMQUE    TIMOREM 
MITTITE    FOItSAN    ET    HAEC    OLIM    MEMIXISSE    lUVABlT 

•  •••••••• 

DTIRATE    ET    VOSMET    UEBl'S    SERVATE   SECUNDIS 


Douatus  refois  penitus  to  accistis:  "Ut  ostenderetiir  exis- 
tente  fortiniao  suffragio,  ex  intima  saxonim  ipsorum  parte  libe- 
ratos."  vServius  hesitates  whether  to  refer  it  to  accestis  or  to 
soNANTEs:  "Pemtitsque,  &(*.,  /.  €.  valde,  ot  aut  valde  sonantes, 
aut  valde  acx'essistis,  /.  e,  iiixta."  There  ought  to  have  been 
neither  doubt  nor  difference  of  opinion.  Penitus  is  shown  to 
belong  to  soNANTt^^,  fii-st  by  the  so  much  better  sense:  thoroughly, 
far  within,  sounding,  than:  thoroughly,  far  within,  approached; 
and  secondly,  by  the  exact  parallels,  6.  59:  "penitusqiie  re- 
postas,''  and  Ovid,  Met,  2.  179:  "penitus  penitusque  iacentes," 
both   occupying   the   same   position    in   tlie  verse  as  penttusque 

SONANTES. 

Pexjtus.  "Penitus  bedeuti>t  hier  weithin,  treit,  wie  Aen, 
(L  of),  'penitusque  repostas  Massylum  gentcs.'  [Inter  den  weit 
schallenden  felsen  ist  aber  zuniichst  die  ('iiarvbdis  zu  vei*stehen," 
Supfle.  A  double  misundei-standing,  as  it  seems  to  me — first, 
of  the  meaning  of  j»eniti;s,  which  (see  above)  is  not  far-aivay, 
but  far  irithht,  Ihoroiighly,  iff  the  inmost  parts:  and  secondly, 
of  the  object  meant  by  sonantes  scopulos,  which  is  not 
Charybdis.  but  the  Scyllaean  rocks;  sonantes  scopulos  being 
the  complement  of  scyllaeam  rabiem,  and  the  two  expressions 
scYLLAEAM  RABIEM  and  SOXANTES  SCOPULOS  making  up  the  com- 
pound notion,  the  sounding  rocks  of  the  raging  Scylla,  i.  e.  the 
rocks  which  the  raging  Scylla  makes  to  sound,   i.  e,  the  rocks 
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which  sound  with  the  barking  of  ScyUa's  dogs.  Compare  th(» 
similar  connexion  of  rabies  and  sonans,  6.  49: 

"et  rabio  fera  corda  tument,  maiorquo  \ndori, 
neo  inoi*tal('  sonans," 

where  "rabie"'  and  "sonans''  belong  not  to  two  different  objects, 
hut  the  one  object,  the  Sibyl  whoso  rabies  raises  her  voice  to 
a  pitcli  beyond  human.  Soxantf;s,  therefore,  not,  with  Heyne, 
'tluctibus  allisis,''  but  ''latratibus  canum  Scyllaearum.''  Con- 
trast 7.  587: 

'*ut  pelagi  rupes,  niaguo  veniente  fragoro. 
quae  sese.  multis  circiim  latrantibiis  undis, 
niolo  tenet;  scopuli  neriuidquani  et  spiimca  circuni 
saxa  freniunt," 

wIhto  (there  being  no  Scylla,  and  therefore  no  dogs  to  originate 
the  barking  noise)  the  barking  noise  is  ascribed  in  the  fii-st 
instance  to  the  waves,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  rocks,  which 
"fremunt" — are  set  in  vibration  by  and  "fremunt"  with — the 
noise  of  the  waves,  in  the  same  manner  ius  the  sounding  board 
of  a  stringed  instrument  is  set  in  vibration  by,  and  fremit 
with,  the  noise  of  the  strings.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  accounts 
of  Scylla,  the  noise  madi*  by  herself,  /.  r.  by  her  dogs,  is  the 
principal  feature.     Thus,  H,  431 : 

''quam  scniel  informoin  vasto  vidisse  sub  antro 
Scvllani  (^t  rannileis  oanibus  rcsonantia  saxa" 

(where  "caeruleis  canibus  resonantia  saxa"  is  the  complement  of 
''informem  vasto  sub  antro  Scyllam,"  and  the  rocks  resounding 
with  blue  dogs  no  other  than  the  rocks  of  Scylla  herself). 
Ciris,  58,  and  Eci.  6.   75: 

^^  Candida  succiuctani  latrantibus  inguina  monstris 
Dulichias  voxassc  rates  et  gurgite  in  alto 
deprensos  nautas  canilms  lacerasse  marinis." 

Ovid,  px  Ponto,  3,  1.  122: 

"Soyllave,  quae  Sieulas  inguino  terrot  aquas." 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto.  4.  J(K  25: 

'^Scylla  feres  trunco  quod  latrat  ab  ingoine  monstris." 
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ScYLLAEAM  RAiiiKM.  The  Scvllaean  rage,  /.  e,  tlie  rabid  dogs 
of  Srylla  (which  niin:ht  have  dovoureil  yon).  Compare  Ovid, 
^loi.   14.  64,  of  the  same  Sevlla: 

'•et  corims  <iuaerens  fonioniin,  cruniinqiie  poduinque. 
Cerboroos  rictus  pro  partibiis  invenit  illis, 
stntque  caniim  radios." 

Lueret.  5.  S92  (ed.   Mimro): 

"ant  rabidis  canibiis  succincbis  seinimarinis 
corporibus  Scyllas.'* 

Cyclopia  saxa.  ''Ant  quae  Cyclops  in  Ulyssem  ie(Mt:  aut 
certe  Sieiliani  dixit.  .  .  .  Qnidam  tamen  haec  saxa  inter  Catanam 
et  Tauromenium  in  niodum  metarum  situ  naturali  dicunt  esse, 
quae  Cyclopea  appcllantur,  quorum  medium  et  eminentissi- 
raum  Gahite  dicitur,"  Servius.  ^'Littus  Cydopum  saxosum  in 
Sicilia,"  Wa^rner  (18()1).  '^Cogitari  non  possunt  nisi  saxa 
Cyclopuni  (juae  in  Aeneae  naves  ab  illis  iaetata  videremus, 
nisi  'ne(iui('quam  lumine  torvo'  cessantes  Virtj:ilius  eos  reli- 
quisset,  postea  narrationem  earn  dili^entius  peisecuturus,"  Coii- 
rads,  Quaesf,  Viniil.  Trier,  1NHI$.  No,  no;  cyclopia  saxa  is 
simply  Aetna,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  tlie  use  of  tlio 
exactly  similar  periphrasis  ''Cyclopum  scopuli"  for  Aetna  by 
Statins,  *SV//-.   .7.  3.  47: 

"atquo  iitinain  fortiina  mihi  dare  Maiiibus  [pairta]  aras 
I»ar  ^'iiiplis  opUH.  aorijim«|Uo  odiicoro  molciu 
Cyclopuni  scopulos  ultra,  atc^uo  audacia  saxa 
Pyramiiluni,  et  magno  tuniulum  practoxoro  lueo,'' 

where  the  meaninj^  can  only  be  hujhrr  than  Aetna.  Both 
periphrases,  both  that  in  our  text  and  that  of  Statins,  express 
Aetna,  Aetna  bein«r  the  habitation  of  the  Cyclops  (Enrip. 
CtjcL   20: 

■fi7 1'C.ti'.r  .it-rnai'. 

Am.   .7.    043: 

"centum  alii  curva  haec  habitant  ad  littoi'a  volgo 
infandi  Cyclopes,  ot  altis  montibus  errant." 
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Ovid,  Met.  15,  1: 

.     .     .     ^^giganteis  iniectain  faucibus  Aetnen, 
arvaque  Cyclopum"), 

exactly  as  the  periphrasis  "Trinacria  rupes"  expresses  Aetna, 
Aetna  being  in  Trinacria  (Catull.  68.  53: 

^^cum  tantum  arderem  quantum  Trinacria  rupes'*). 

The  identical  periphrasis  is  used  also,  and  no  less  plainly,  for 
Aetna  by  Silius,  14.  512: 

^^  ilium,  ubi  labentem  pepulerunt  tela  sub  undas, 
ossa  Syracosio  fraudatum  naufraga  busto, 
fleverunt  freta,  fleverunt  Cyclopia  saxa, 
et  Cyanes,  et  Anapus,  et  Ortygie  Arethusa." 

FORSAN     ET     HAEC     OLIM     MEMINISSE     ITJVABIT.         EraSHl.     Colloq, 

Optdetft,    Sord.:    "Actor urn    laborum   solet  esse   iucunda   coni- 
meraoratio."     Sir  W.  Scott,  Lndt/  of  the  Lake,  L  16: 

*'a  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent, 
were  but  to-morrow's  merriment." 

Ddrate  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis.  My  first  com- 
position was  an  English  thesis  written  on  this  line,  given  me 
as  a  subject  by  ray  schoolmaster,  when  I  was  about  ten  years 
of  age.  I  still  remember  how  dry  I  found  the  subject — in 
other  words,  how  scanty  the  stock  of  ideas  out  of  which  I  had 
to  draw;  how  empty  the  viscera  out  of  which  the  young 
spider  was  called  upon  to  spin  its  first  web. 

DuRATi:,  hare  patience.     See  Ariosto,  0/7.  Fa?\  4.  9: 

"ch'  io  non  posso  durar,  tanto  ho  il  cor  vago 
di  far  battaglia  contro  questo  mago" 

[catDiot  wait,  have  not  patienee]. 
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208. 

SPKM    VULTU    SIMULA!    PREMIT    ALTUM    COKDE   DOLOREM 

VAR.  LECT. 

ALTUM  I  Vat.j  Rom.y  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakof.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Thiel;  Forb.;  Lad.; 
Haupt;  Ribb. 

ALTO  K  "In  oblongo  codice  praeveteri  et  aliquot  aliis  MSS.  alto,"   Pierius. 

0  Pal.,  Ver,y  St.  Gall. 


SpPM  VULTU  SIMULAT,  PRKMIT  ALTUM  OORDE  DOLORKM;  (paiV07rQ0a0J/r€i. 

Cic.  Epp.  ad  Aft.   7.  20,  and  U.  24  (ed.  I^mb.). 
Prkmit  ALTUM  coRDK  i)oix)RKM.     Compare  10.  464: 

.     .     .     "  magnumque  sub  iiiio 
corde  preinit  gemitum." 

ApoU.  Rhod.  4.  1723: 
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TERGORA    DIRIPIUXT  COSTIS    et   VISCERA    NUDANT 

PARS  IN   FRUSTA   SECANT  VERIBUSQUE  TREMENTIA  FIQUNT 

LITTORE    AENA    LOCANT    ALII    FLAMMASQUE    MINLSTRANT 


VAR.  LECT. 

DiRipiuNT  I   Vat.y  Rom.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.;  Forb.;  Ribb. 

DERiPiUNT  III  D.  Heins.;  N.  Iloins.  (1G70);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(183-2;  Lcct.    Viry.,  1861);  Thiel;  Ud.;  Haupt 

0  PaL    Ver.y  St.  Gall. 


Viscera.    Not  the  viscera  or  i7iternal  orga7is,  as  we  use  the 
word  viscera  at  present,  but  the  flesh;  Apul.  De  Dogm,  Plat. 
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1.  16:  "Visceribus  ossa  sunt  tecta;  eadem  revincta  sunt  nervis. 
Et  tamen  ea,  quae  sunt  internuntia  sentiendi,  sic  sunt  operta 
visceribus,  ne  crassitudine  sensus  hebetentur.  Ilia  etiam,  quae 
iuncturis  et  copulis  nexa  sunt,  ad  celeritatem  facilius  se  movendi 
haud  multis  impedita  sunt  visceribus."  Viscera  nudant,  there- 
fore: expose  the  fleshy  viz.,  by  stripping  off  the  skin — tergora 

DERIPIUNT   COSTIS. 

Frusta.  Not  what  we  call  joints,  but  what  we  call  coUops, 
steaks,  or  chaps.  Frustum  is  always  a  small  piece,  and  is 
specially  contrasted  with  pars,  or  a  larger  portion,  by  Seneca, 
^pist,  89:  "Faciam  ergo  quod  exigis,  et  Philosophiam  in  partes 
non  in  frusta  dividam.  Dividi  enim  illam,  non  concidi,  utile 
est;  nam  comprehendere,  quemadmodum  maxima,  ita  minima, 
difficile  est.'*  Compare  Plant.  Pe/'s.  849:  "Loquere  tu  etiam, 
frustum  pueri?" — you  bit  of  a  boy;   or,  as  we  say,  you  chap. 

Veribusque  trementia  [frusta]  figunt.  Not  fix  or  run  the 
FRUSTA  on  the  spits,  but  pierce  the  frusta  tvith  spits,  run  spits 
into  the  frusta — exactly  as  11.  691:  "Buten  .  .  .  cuspide  figit;" 
5.  544:  '^fixit  arundine  malum."    Compare  Quint.  Calab.  1.  611: 

Tfj  ;/«()  [TTevd-tai^Xfirj]  imaGvfxkvog  jney    */aia«ro  Ilriliog  viog, 

xtu  01  «</«o  ovv  tnt^ttthv  i(t).koiikSog  Sifxag  innov 

kvrt  Tig  «,"7''  o^eXoioiv  uiii()  iivQog  tud^aXoivrog 

n7iX(ty)(v((  6utu7ifiQi]aiv  tTifiyo^fvog  non  $o^nov  [for  supper], 

f]    ftis*    Tig    OTOVOtVTU    fialow    tV    OQfOOlV    axovTd 

&riorjTTj()  tXiafOio  ^iorii'  due  vrjdvK  xtQat] 
taavuivwg,  nTftufvrj  Sf  &i(tjLi7ifofg  o^()ifiiog  ((iXf^V 

TIOffAVOV    fg    VlfJlXO^OlO    TKcyi]    (frU'Os,    fj    fVl    TliVXf]. 

The  spits  were  held  at  one  end  in  the  hand,  and  so  the 
meat  on  the  other  end  held  over  the  fire  until  roasted;  Horn. 
Od.  5.  463: 

(OJiTWv  (f'  ttxQonoQOvg  o^fXovg  iv  j^fQOiv  €j(Ot^tg. 

Horn.  II.  1.  463: 

.     .     .     1^60*  St  nu(/  uvTop  t/op  nifjinfa^oXtt  /((jaiv. 

Coripp.  Johann.  3.  166: 

.     .    .     ^^frustis  conoiditur  altis 
omne  peous,  verubosque  trementes  oonserit  artus." 

32* 
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LrrroRE  aena  locant  alu,  flammasquk  minlstraxt.  "Quoreum? 
Certe  non  ad  elixandas  cames,  quibus  heroica  tempora  plane 
non  utobantur,  ut  notum  est  Et  .  .  .  farreri  cames  in  antec. 
versu  signiticatur.  Igitur  his  aiienis  aquam  cale&ciunt  (cf. 
Aen,  6.  218,  219\  ut  se  lavent  ante  epulas,  ex  more,"  Heyne. 
All  erroneous;  for,  firsts  not  only  Valerius  Flaccus  (8.  252) 
describes  the  Argonauts  as  roasting  part,  boiling  part,  of  their 

game— 

.     .     .     ''silvestria  laetis 

praeniia,  venatu  facili  quaesita,  suj>ei'8ant: 
pars  verubus,  pars  undanti  despuiiiat  aheno  *' 

— but  Ovid  (Met,  h  228)  describes  Lycaon  as  part  roasting  part 

boiling  the  Molossian  with  whose  flesh  he  attempted  to  deceive 

Jupiter: 

"atquo  ita  somineces  partim  fervontibus  artus 

mollit  aquis,  ])artini  siibiecto  torruit  igni." 

Compare  (Vi),  Ovid,  Met.  6,  645  (of  Itys,  pai't  boiled  and  part 

roast(*d  by  his  mother): 

.     .     .     "pars  inde  cavis  exsultat  aenis: 
pal's  vcrubus  stridet;" 

(ft).  Sen.   Thycsf,   765  (of  the  banquet  uf  Thyestes): 

''haec  vorubus  haerent  viscera,  et  lentis  data 
stiliant  caminis;  ilia  tlaininatus  latex, 
(luerente  aono,  iactat,'' 

in  both  which   passages  wo  have  not  only  the  boiling,  but  the 
very  aen  a;  and  (c),  Eurip.  Cyclops,  H92  : 

OfitAors    T    (txooi\'  uhv  tyxty.uvuhvoV';  Jivoi. 
Aniutu   Th   tufir/htu,   :it).txbun'  yk'tu'foi^- 


AiSov  uuytiob},  (jo)Tf-   ovuu(an!>(K>:  Svo 

tatf  (i^     t-T(itfHOi>    TO)*'    tIlOW    ortf-uo)   TtVI, 
lot'    UH>   Ai^fitjTO^'    fs    Xl'TOs:  /(0.xri).(tTuv, 

jHtnoi'  jioos   o^vp  y    ovvyu  iinoutuv  Iti^ov, 

tyXhifukoV  f-ifQ(){iVt-,  Xltl  X(iO-(Cl)71(tO((<i' 
AttfiQfO  UUytUOU  OttfJXtty;  f-'ibiJlTa  TJVUtf 
TO.    (f*    ii    A€^fJT     t(f.1]XtV    tXlJta^ttl    UiklJ. 
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Seeondly,  the  heating  of  water,  Aen,  6.  218,  219,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  a  dead  body,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  warm  water  wherewith  to  wash  before  eating. 
Thirdly,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Aeneadae,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  would,  if  they  required  water  to  wash  before 
eating,  heat  water  for  the  purpose,  and  not  content  themselves 
with  cold  water.  Fourthly,  the  division  into  roasting  and 
boiling  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  difficulty— -almost  im- 
possibility— of  roasting  some  parts,  viz.,  the  omenta  and  other 
internal  parts;  and,  fifthly,  the  action  ascribed  to  pass  in 
verse  116  having  relation  to  the  food,  the  action  ascribed  to 
ALII  in  verse  117  must  relate  to  the  food  also — pars  and  alu 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  the  food  being  the  subject  not 
only  of  the  immediately  preceding  but  of  the  immediately 
succeeding  verse ;  in  which  latter  the  poet,  had  he  just  informed 
us  they  heated  water  for  bathing,  would  surely  have  told  us 
not  that  they  began  their  repast,  but  that  they  first  bathed  and 
then  b^n  their  repast 

For  all  these  reasons  I  reject  the  explanation  of  Heyne,  and 
adopt  that  of  Donatus:  ''alii  vero  cum  aqua  imponebant  igni 
vasa  aenea  ut  elixam  facerent  carnem." 


21^. 

F  U   8   I 


Not  scattered,    but  stretched,   laid  at  ease,   e'a.xvioi.     Compare 
Epigr.  Pauli  Silentiarii,  AnthoL  Pal.  5.  275: 

/ItitkivM  j^aQUoau  Mtv(x()aiig  tx/vTog  vnvto 
xttto  JTiQt  xooj«(fovt;  nrixvif  fki^auivri' 

Stat.  Silv,  2,  1.  170: 

^'tu  modo  fu8us  humi  luceni  aversaris  iniquam.'' 
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Claud.  Epith,  PaM,  et  Celerinae,  v,  1: 

"Forte  Venus 

.     .     .     .    sidereos  per  gramina  fuderat  artus, 
acclinis  florum  cumulo.'* 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  252  (of  the  Argonauts  stretching  themselves  ou 
the  seaweed): 

.     .     .     '*m{)lli  iuvenes  funduntur  in  alga'' 

[where  it  may  be  worth  while  remarking  that  the  cUga  of  the 
Roman  writers  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  Poseidonia  oceanica,  which, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  and  dried  by  the  sun,  clothes  with  so 
soft  and  deep  a  bed  the  immediate  edges  of  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Being  so  soft  and  dry,  nothing  could  answer 
better  for  the  "alga"  of  Valerius  Flaccus: 

.    .    .     "moUi  iuvenes  funduntur  in  alga.' 

Being  infinite  in  quantity,  and  perpetually  renewed  by  fresh 
supplies  cast  up  by  the  waves,  nothing  could  answer  better 
for  the  "alga"'  of  Horace,  Sat,  2,  5,  8: 

"et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  viiior  alga  est" 

How  often  have  I  not  rested  luxuriously  on  it,  sitting  or  lying 
in  the  sun,  where  it  clothes  the  beach  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leghorn  !J 

Mensak  kemotae.  Not  to  be  understood  literally,  as  meaning 
tables  removed  J  but  generally,  as  equivalent  to  our  cloth  reynoved, 
or  dittner  over.    See  Comni.  on  the  sfime  expression,  verse  727. 
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221-226. 

AMISSOS   LONGO    SOCIOS    SERMONE   REQUmUNT 
SPEMQUE   METUMQUE   INTER   DUBU   SEU    VIVERE   CREDAKT 
SIVE   EXTREMA   PAH   NEC    lAM    EXAUDIRE   VOCATOS 
PRAECIPUE   PIUS    AENEAS   NUNC   ACRIS    ORONTI 
NUNC    AMYCI    CASUM    GEMTT   ET   CRUDEUA   SECUM 
FATA    LYCI    FORTEMQUE    GYAN   FORTEMQUE   CLOANTHUM 


LVTER  DUBU,  Serv. ;  Dan.  H.;  N.  H.  (1670);  Heyn.;  Wagn.  (1861);  Ribb. 

iNT£K.DUBU.     ^^ £t  quidam   commodius  distiogui  putant:  spemque  metumque 
INTER,  et  sic  subiungunt:  Dunn  seu  vivere  credant,"  Serv. 

Most  undoubtedly  dubh  inter,  not  dubh  seu.    Compare  5.  654: 

^^at  matres  primo  ancipites,  oculisque  malignis 
ambiguae  spcctare  rates  miserum  inter  amorem 
praesentis  terrae,  fatisque  vocantia  regna," 

where  the  structure  is  "ambiguae  inter." 


Not 9  with  the  comraentators,  a  mere  allusion  to  the  con- 
clamation  of  the  dead  ("Mos  conclamandi  mortuos  tangitur 
his  verbis,"  Wagner  (1845,  1849),  explaining  nec  iam  exaudire 
vocATOs;  and,  ed.  1861,  explaining  the  same  words,  "si  vocen- 
tiir"),  but — as  sufficiently  shown  by  amissos,  requirunt,  and 
NEC  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS — the  actual  conclaraation  itself. 

Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt.  "Non  tam  qualis 
post  coenam  esse  solet,  quam  potius  multis  cum  querelis. 
Vulgari  oratione  diceres:  raulta  de  sociis  inter  se  conquoruntur," 
Heyne.  No,  no;  requirunt  is  search  for,  look  for,  long  for,  try 
to  (jet,  tnj  to  recover — reposcunt.    Compare  Val.  Flacc.  3.  601: 

''illuin  oiimes  lacrymis  moestisque  reiwjscere  votis." 

Cic.  Verr,  7.  70:  "Abs  te  officium  tuum  debitimi  generi  et 
nomini  requiro  et  flagito;"  and  Verr.  7. 142  (2,  5.  67,  ed.  Orelli): 
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*'Oranes  hoc  loco  cives  Romani,  et  qui  adsunt  et  qui  ubique 
sunt,  v<5stram  seven tatem  desiderant,  vestram  fidem  iinplorant, 
vestrum  auxilium  requininV*     Claud.  Bapt.  Pros.  5.  315: 

^^quin  potius  natam  pelago  terrisque  requiris." 

Ovid,  Met.  4.  129  (of  Thisbe  looking  for  Pyramus): 

^^illa  redit:  iuvenetnque  ocalis,  aninioqae  reqoirit." 

Plin.  EpiM.  6.  20  (of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius):  "Alii  parentes^ 
alii  liberos,  alii  coniuges  vocibus  requirebant,  vocibus  noscita- 
bant."  S.  Ambros.  de  Kxccssh  fratri^  sui  Satyri,  §  8  (ed. 
Monaeh.  Benedict.,  1686):  "Nunc  vero,  frater,  quo  progrediar, 
quove  convertar?  Bos  bovem  requirit,  seque  non  totum  putat, 
et  frequenti  mugitu  pium  testatur  amorem,  si  forto  defecerit 
cum  quo  ducere  coUo  aratra  consuevit;  et  ego  te,  frater,  non 
requiram?  aut  possum  unquam  oblivisci  tui,  cum  quo  vitae 
huius  semper  aratra  sustinui?" 

This  is  one  and  no  small  part  of  every  conclamatio:  seek 
back  the  dead  or  supposed  to  be  dead  by  much  discussion 
whether  they  are  dead  or  not— if  missing,  what  can  have  be- 
come of  them?  if  apparently  dead,  whether  the  death  be  real 
or  only  apparent — ;  and  is  here  performed  by  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  with  the  usual  inquiries  amongst  each  other,  what 
can  have  become  of  their  lost  companions: 

AMISSOS   LONOO    S0C108   SEKMONE   RKQUIKUNT. 

SI'EMQUE   METUMQITE   INTEH   DUBH    SEU   VI VERB   CKKDANT 

STVE   EXTREMA    PATl. 

Compare  the  Theban  soldiers'  rcquirere  of  missing  Amphiaraus 
(Stat.  Theh.  8.  215): 

"iam  fessis  geuiitu  paiiUatim  corda  levabat 
exhaustus  sermone  dolor," 

where  wo  have  the  verv  ''sermone"  of  our  tc^xt. 

Another  part  of  the  conelamatio  is  lamentation.  See  8il. 
10.  Ai)\   (of  tlir   Human  suidiei's  after  tlie  liattle  of  Cannae i: 

••hio  Gallia,  hie  Piso.  et  leto  non  dignus  inerti 
(^'urio  (lollcutiir ;  gravis  illi(*  S<'aevola  bello: 
hos  passim;  at  Pauli  pariter  ecu  dira  parentis 
fata  ^<.»munt." 
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This  part  of  every  conclamatio  is  described  in  no  less  express 
terms  in  our  text: 

PRAECIPUK    PIUS    AKNKA8    NUNC    ACRIS   ORONTI 

NUNC    AMYCI   CASUM   GEMIT,    KT   CRUDELIA   SECUM 

FATA   LYCI,    FORTKM(iUE   CYAN,    FORTEMQUE   CLOAXTHUM, 

not  improbably  the  very  words  which  afforded  Silius  his  model. 
The  last  and  principal  part  of  the  conclamatio— that  from 
which  as  its  most  distinguishing  feature  the  custom  takes  its 
name — is  the  calling  im  the  deceased  or  missing  to  come  back. 
Compare  Aen.  3.  67: 

.    .     .     '^  aDimamque  sepulchro 
condiinus,  ct  magna  sapreinum  voce  cicmus.'^ 

Lucret  3.  466: 

**  interduinqiie  gravi  lethargo  fortur  in  altum 
aetemumque  soporem,  oculis,  nutuquc  cadenti; 
unde  neque  exaudit  voc*e8,  neque  noscere  vultus 
illoram  potis  est,  ad  vitam  qui  rovocantes 
circumstant,  lacrymis  rorantes  ora  genasquo.'' 

Grid,  Met  4,  143: 

'^Pyrame,  respoode:  tua  te,  carissiuic,  Thisbe 
nominat:  exaudi,  vultosque  attolle  iacentes/' 

This  most  essential  and  distinguishing  part  of  the  conclama- 
tio is,  in  our  text,  not  merely  touched  on  (''tangitur"),  but 
stated  in  the  most  express  terms  to  have  been  performed  by 
Aeneas  and  his  comrades — nec  kxaitdire  vocAxas.  Thev  were 
not  only  missing,  but  (iam  extrema  pati^  were  dead,  and  did 
not  hear  the  call  to  come  to  their  sorrowing  companions. 

The  picture  then  before  us  is  not  of  an  after-dinner's  talking 
of,  or  even  of  an  after-dinner's  mourning  over  ("conquerun- 
tnr,"  Hoyne),  lost  companions:  it  is  of  the  conclamatio 
itself — of  the  t^dking  of  the  lost,  of  the  enumeration  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  lost  (aCRIS  ORONTI,  FORTKM  GVAN.  FORTEM  CLOAX- 

thum;  and  compare  Silius,  10.  404  (quoted  above):  ^Leto  nofi 
digniis  iuerti  Curio,''  '''gravis  Scaevola  bello,''  ^Paulli  pariter 
ceu  dira  parentis  fata  gemunt"),  of  the  inquiry  amongst  each 
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other  what  had  become  of  them,  of  their  lamentations  for  them, 
and  of  the  actually  calling  on  them  in  a  loud  voice  to  come  back. 
Nec  I  am  exaudire  vocatos.  "Yocatos:  si  vocentur,"  Wagner 
(1861).  No,  no;  vocatos  is  clear  and  positive — haHng  beefi 
called:  they  actually  call  them  (moesto  clamore  requirunt," 
Silius,  as  above),  and  rocoiving  no  answer  (nec  exaudire),  con- 
clude they  are  dead ;  not  without  hope,  however,  that  it  may  be 
otherwise,  and  they  may  have  escaped  (spem  metumque  inter 
DUBiJ  SEu— sive).  Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  conclamation  implies 
death,  and  that,  the  "amissi  socii'*  not  being  dead,  but  only  miss- 
ing, there  can  be  no  conclamation  intended.  Conclamation— so 
far  from  implying  death,  or  being  used  only  in  the  case  of  those 
who  were  certainly  known  to  be  dead — was  essentially  and 
originally  a  means  of  determining  whether  the  missing  or  appa- 
rently dead  were  really  and  past  all  recovery  so,  or  not;  nay 
more,  was  a  last  means  in  case  they  were  only  apparently  lost 
or  dead,  of  recovering  them  and  restoring  them  to  their  friends. 
See  Quinctil.  Declam.  8,  10:  ^'Unde  putatis  inventos  tardos 
funerum  apparatus?  Unde,  quod  exsequias  planctibus,  ploratu 
magnoque  semper  inquietamus  ululatu,  quam  quod  faeinus 
videtur  credere  tarn  facile  vel  morti?  Yidimus  igitiir  frequen- 
ter ad  vitam  post  conclamata  suprema  redeuntes."  Serv.  ad  6. 
218:  ^'Plinius  in  .V.  //.  dicit,  hanc  esse  causam,  ut  mortui  et 
calida  abluantur,  et  per  intervalla  conclamentur;  quod  solet 
plerumque  vitalis  spiritus  exclusus  putari,  et  homines  fallere. 
Denique  refort  quondam  superpositum  pyrae  adhibitis  ignibus 
erectum  esse,  nec  potuisse  liberari."     Tzetzes: 

10VT0  (T    f(fof»>i'  o)<;  ui'tifitoi'iK    JLy/(cporTf:<:  ff  ikntg, 

"But  ^conclamatum  est'  is  equivalent  to  certainly  dead,  and 
all  over."  To  be  sure:  but  not  because  conclamation  was  used 
only  in  the  case  of  certain  death  and  of  all  being  over,  but 
because  the  conclamation — that  means  which  afforded  the  last 
hope  of  recovering  the  pei-son — had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  all 
hope  was  therefore  over.  Compare  the  conclamation  of  Hylas 
by  the  Argonauts,  Val.  Flacc.  3.  601: 
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"ilium  omnes  lacrymis,  moestisque  reposcere  votis, 
incertique  metu,  nunc  longas  littore  voces 

spargere, 

ipse   .     .     

stat  lacrymans  magnoque  viri  cunctatur  amore;" 

and  of  Phaethon  by  his  sisters,  Ovid,  Met.  2,  341: 

.    .     .     "et  caesae  pectora  palmis, 
noa  auditurum  iniseraa  Phaethonta  querelas 
nocte  dieque  vocant." 

Amissos   longo  socios    sermone    kequirunt,    spemque   metum- 

QUE     inter    DUBIl,     SEU     VIVEBE     CREDANT     SIVE     EXTREMA     PATI     NEC 

I  AM  EXAUDiRE  vocATOS,  exHctlv  equivalent  to  the  more  prosaic: 
'^Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt,  et  vocant,  spemque 
mctumque  inter  diibii  seu  vivere  credant,  sive  extrema  pati  nee 
iam  exaudire." 

Pius.  "Pius  praeter  omnes,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Prae- 
cfPUE  Aeneas  gemit,  quia  pius,"  La  Cerda,  following  Priscian 
and  quoting  Val.  Flacc.  5.  303: 

"praecipue  Aesooidem  varios  incerta  per  aestus 
mens  rapit  undantem  curis  ac  multa  novantem.' 

Also  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).     The  junction  of  praecipue  v^rith  pius 

had  been   so  graceless— nay,   if  I  may  so  say  without  oifence 

to  Ovid,   by  whom  the  junction  has  actually  been  made  {^Met, 

4.  551: 

"nam  quae  praecipue  fuerat  pia;  ' prose<iuar,"  iuquit, 
4n  freta  reginani'") 

so  awkward—that  I  could  hardiv  allow  it  to  have  been 
made  by  our  author,  even  if  I  had  not  the  positive  proof  in 
6.  175: 

'^ergo  omnes  magno  circum  clamore  fremebant; 
I)raecipue  pius  Aeneas'' 

(where  the  structure  can  by  no  possibility  be  "praecipue  pius"), 
that  nothing  was  further  from  our  author's  mind  than  such 
junction.     Compare  Apoll.  Khod.  2.  240  (of  Phineus): 

tj(}0)(oVf   mat   (f    tirif   (ftw   vuci;   fioof(co. 
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This  is  one  of  the  thousand-and-one  pieces  of  idle  gossip  of 
Servius,  which  should  warn  us  against  surrendering  our  own 
better  judgment  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  his  venerable  authority,  on 
occasions  on  which  we  may  yet  be  unable  to  produce  so  direct 
proof  of  his  error.  See  Rem.  on  ''Praecipue  infelix,"  verse  716. 

Pkaecipue,  &('.  Xot.  Aeneas  laments  the  fate  of  those  men- 
tioned more  than  he  laments  the  fate  of  the  others  who  perished; 
but,  Aeneas,  more  than  his  companions,  laments  the  fate  of  those 
who  perished. 

Pius.  Aeneas  laments  more  than  his  companions,  because 
he  is  PIUS,  tender-hearted.     See  Rem.  on  1.  14. 

Fata  lyci,  the  fates,  /.  e.  the  death  of  Lycus.  Compare 
4.  20: 

.     .    .     "miseri  post  fata  Sychaei" 

[the  fates,  /.  e.  the  death  of  Sychaeus].     12.  395: 

.     .     .     "ut  depositi  profcrret  fata  parentiB'' 

[the  fates,  i.  e,  the  death  of  his  parent].     12.  507: 

,     .     .     "qua  fata  celerrima"     .... 

[where  the  fates,  i.  e,  death,  are  speediest].    Manil.  1.  124  (of  the 
mu7idtiSj  or  world): 

.     .     .    "principio  pariter  fatcKjue  carentem'' 

[wanting  both  beginning  and  end]. 

Lyci.  '^Lyci  pro  Lycii,"  Priscian,  Oramm,  12,  probably  to 
distinguish  between  this  person  and  the  Lycus  of  9.  556.  The 
truer  explanation,  perhaps,  is,  that  Virgil,  composing  the  nintli 
book,  had  wholly  forgotten  the  Lycus  of  the  first. 
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227-280. 

ET    lAM    FIXIS    EKAT    CUM    lUPITEK    ACTHFJtE    SUMMO 
DESPICIEXS    MAKE    VEIJVOLUM    TERRASQUE    lACEXTES 
LITTORAQUE    CT    LATOS    POPULOS    SIC    VERTICE    CAEIJ 
CONSTITIT 


Kt  ia-m  FIXIS  ERAT.  "  Yol  epularum,  vel  fartfis,  vel  mahrum,^' 
Servius.  ^^Lmiffi  serniotiis:  h.  e.  querelatum,  aut  omnino,  eoenae 
faetae.  Pompon.  Sabinus  finem  diet  interpretatur:  .  .  .  IVeor, 
nexum  vel  transitum  mihi  non  videri  esse  felicissimi  inventi," 
Hevne.  "Sane  sermonis  huius:  est  nota  transitionis  formula, 
qua  expressit  Homericum  illud:  vm^  oi  f.iev  coiarva  vcqog  aXhuXovg 
ayoQEvov,''  Wagner  (1832).  No  wonder  that  Heyne,  interpreting 
the  preceding  passage  as  he  did,  should  pronounce  the  connexion 
awkward.  That  passage  rightly  interpreted,  the  propriety,  nay 
the  elegance,  of  the  connexion  becomes  apparent.  Et  iam  finis 
ERAT  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  2  [ed.  Hutch.],  p.  66:  Tavra  ^tev  Jij 
tvtavH^  elri^ev);  and  now  their  search  after  and  lamentations 
for  their  missing  friends  was  at  an  end,  when,  &c.  The  lamen- 
tations of  Jason's  friends  at  Jason's  departure  are  conchided  by 
Valerius  Flaccus  (1.  850)  in  the  self-same  words. 

Our  heroes'  lamentations  are  not,  like  those  of  their  Homeric 
prototypes  {viXaiovreaai  de  coiaiv  e/crjXvd^e  vrjdvfuog  v7cvogy  Odyss, 
12.  31L\  continued  until  night,  daylight  being  necessary  for 
the   line   scene   ininKnliately  subsequent:    quum  iupfter  aethere 

SUMMO,   &c. 

Cum  iupiter  aethere  summo,  &c.  How.  little  diflfei-ent,  how 
precisely  identical,  are  the  Christian  pictures!  Prudent  Cathem, 
Hymn.  Matut.  105: 

''speculator  adstat  desuper, 
qui  iios  diebus  omDibos, 
actusque  nostros  prospicit 
a  luce  prima  in  vesperum." 
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Hymn,  in  Cmifessor,  : 

''sit  salus  illi,  decus  atque  virtus, 
([ui  supra  caeli  rcsidens  cacameD, 
totius  nuindi  machiDam  gubemat 
trinus  et  unus." 

For  Spenser's  imitation  of  the  passage,  and  of  Mercury's  descent 
from  heaven,  see  liis  Mother  Hubherd's  Tale,  verses  1225  et  seqq. 
The  whole  of  the  interview  between  Jupiter  and  Venus  has 
been  also  copied  and  greatly  amplified  by  Camoens,  Lusiad. 
2.  33, 

Terrasque  lAOENTi'^^. — LvcENTEs,  although  in  the  strict  gram- 
matical construction  connected  with  terras  onlv,  is  connected 
in  the  sense  with  all  the  objects  of  despiciens,  and  is  to  be 
understood  not  of  low-lying  lands  as  contradistinguished  firom 
highlands  or  mountains,  but  of  the  whole  prospect  lying  [iacens) 
under  the  eye  of  Jupiter.     Compare  Oeorg,  1.  65: 

.     .     .     '*glebasque  iacentes 
pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  soli  bus  aestas." 

Sic  vertr'e  caeli  constitit.  The  nominative  to  coNSTrrrr 
is  not  iiPiTWi  (verse  227),  but  ille  understood — this  being  that 
ara/Mkord-ov  so  usual  to  Virgil  and  of  which  we  have  already 
had  so  remarkable  an  instance  in 

*'id  metuens  veterisque  memor  Saturnia  belli;'* 

and  the  sentence  begun  at  qutm  iupiter  being  broken  off  at 
poiTLos,  and  a  new  one  being  begun  at  sic.  -Compare  the 
exactly  corresponding  construction,  Aen.   7.  666: 

"ipso  pedes,  tegumen  toniuens  immane  leonis, 
terribili  inipexum  saeta,  cum  deutibus  albis, 
indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  te<^ta  subibat 
horridus,"  &c., 

where  "ipse,"  like  iupiter  in  our  text,  i-emains  absolutely 
without  any  corresponding  verb,  and  where  a  new  sentence  is 
begun  at  '*sic."  Compare  also  "in  liiceni,"  2.  471,  and  Comm.: 
also  "tuni  senior  Xautes,''  and  Comm.,  5.  704.  The  structui-e 
should,  therefore,  be  indicated  by  a  pause  longer  than  that 
usually  placed  at  populos;    viz.  by  a  dash  or  semicolon.     This 
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form  of  construction,  though  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
author,  is  not  to  be  admired.  A  sentence  begun  should  be 
finished,  unless  where  the  matter  itself  presents  an  obstacle — 
supplies  an  obvious  reason  wliy  it  is  not  finished.  Where  there 
is  no  such  obvious  reason,  where  tlie  same  thought  is  still 
carried  on,  the  sudden  dropping  of  one  structure  and  re-com- 
mencing with  another  has  no  other  effect  than  to  disturb  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  to  shake  him  pretty  much  in  the  way  in 
which  a  horse  which  is  trotting  on  in  a  right  line,  and  shies, 
and  then  goes  on  again  in  a  line  not  in  direcUim  with  that 
which  he  has  left,  shakes  his  rider  in  the  saddle.  And  it  is,  as 
I  believe,  a  real  shy  in  the  writer:  he  has  begun  with  a  con- 
struction which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  carrv  to  the  end,  and 
—  instead  of  obliterating  what  he  has  written  and  beginning  de 
novo,  and  making  a  new  sentenc«e  which  shall  be  ''teres  atque 
rotunda" — lets  what  he  has  written  stand,  and  adds  the  re- 
mainder of  the  thought  in  a  different  construction.  The  fault 
and  the  etiology  of  the  fault  is  the  same,  whether  in  poetry,  in 
declamation,  or  in  common  conversation.  If  a  long  sentence 
with  many  windings  is,  even  when  complete  and  perfect,  ill- 
adapted  for  poetry,  how  much  less  adapted  a  long  sentence  in 
which,  besides  the  numerous  windings,  there  is  an  actual  frac- 
ture in  the  middle — k  fault,  as  geologists  say,  in  the  strata. 
See  Rem.  on  1.  23-26. 

Sic,  i,  e.  SIC  DESPiciENs.  Compare  Evang.  sec.  lohan.  4.  6: 
"lesus  ergo  fatigatus  ex  itinere  sedebat  sic  [i,  e.  sic  fatigatusj 
supra  fontem.'' 


\ 
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282-233. 

TRISTIOU    CT    LACRYMIS    OCULOS    SUFFUSA    NITEXTBi 
ALLOQUITUK    VKXUS    0    QUI    RES   HOMLNUMQUE   DEUMQUE 


VAR,  LECT. 

DEUMQUK  I  Med.  (Fog.)  Ill  v.  Maunt. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  HeiDS. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Heyne;  Bi-unck;  Wagn.  (1832,  18G1);  Thiel;  Forb.;  Lad.; 
RibI). 

DKORUMguK.  Ill  AVakefiold. 

0  !*ai.,    IV/-.,  St.  a  nil. 


Tristior  ct  LACRYMIS  OCULOS  SUFFUSA.  "  Ut  miseratiouem  faciat 
Venus,  tristis,  flens,  et  pulchra  inducitur/'  Heyne.  Incorrect. 
Tristior  is  loss  than  tristis — rather  sad,  or,  according^  to  the 
English  idiom,  .sarfrf/.v/?,  poidiug,  less  gay  than  usual  (compare 

7.  205,  "obscurior,"  rather  obscure,  but  not  quite  obscure;  7.  46, 
*' senior,''   a  little   old,  beginning  to   be  old,   but  not   yet   old; 

8.  877,  ''tutior."  comparatively  safe,  but  not  quite  safe.  Tacit. 
Hist,  L  14:  ^*Piso  ....  vultu  habituque  moris  antiqui,  et 
aestimatione  recta  severus,  detenus  interpretantibus  tristior 
habebatur/'  a  little  tristPy  rather  tn'ste^;  and  lacrymis  oculos 
SUFFUSA  is  much  less  than  flens;  flens,  proper  for  Aeneas, 
Aen.  2.  27 U:  had  been  improper  here,  \vhere  the  circumstances 
are  less  urgent,  \vhero  the  person  is  a  goddess  ("neque  eiiiui 
la(*rymare  deorum  est''  Ovid,  Fasti,  4.  ;')21:  with  which  com- 
pare Eurip.  Ilippol.  1395: 

HiPPOL.     oous  ,"^.   &ta;ioii'\  cu^*  f/(o,   tov  a'J^i.tot' ; 
Diana.       oiwy  xuj    oaoiof  d    ov  xftut^;  .iuAttp  &t(xov. 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  621: 

.     .     .     **Dequo  onim  caelestia  tingi 
ora  decet  lacrymis"), 

and  not  merely  a  goddess  but  the  goddess  of  beauty,  who  should 
not  spoil  her  face  with  weeping. 
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The  whole  expression,  tristior  kt  lacrymis  ocurx)S.  suffusa 
is  our  author's  very  elegant  paraplirase  of  sublacrymans,  Gr. 
vjTodu/^vovaa—Anthol.  PaL  (ed.  Diibner),  9.  613: 

Tqt;  Micoiijs   TO  ).uhJo(tv  tdutv  I'nfSaxovf   Afoiwos 
fi7i(ov,  'i2v  Mtiniv]f,  xui  Of-  /tuot-o/out'O^n.* 


237-240. 

CUNCTUS    OB    rrALIAM    TERRARUM    CLAUDITIJR    ORBIS 
CERTE    HINC    ROMANOS    OLIM    VOLVENTIBUS    ANXIS 
HIXC    FORE    DrCTORI-S    Rl«rV^0CAT0    A    SAXGUINE   Tl-XK'RI 


VAR.  LECT. 

REVOCATO  A  SANG.  I  Vat.  (REVOCATOSANGVINE:  the  A  superscribed, 
apparently  by  the  original  hand),  Rom.,  Med.,  Ver.  Ill  P.  Manut ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1861)-,  Thiol;  Forb.;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

RETOCATO  SANGUINE  I  ''In  Meiliceo  cod.  et  aliquot  aliis  antiquis  absque 
praepositiva  particula  legitur  rbvocato  sanguine,"  Pierius. 

0  Pal,  St.  OaU. 


No  better  example  need  be  required  of  the  utter  futility  and 
worthlessness  of  very  many  of  the  most  ancient  interpretations 
of  Yirgil's  meaning  than  the  second  of  Servius's  interpretations — 
I  am  fain  for  Servius's  sake  to  say,  the  second  interpi-etation 
inter  Serviana  of  this  passage:  "Sane  multi  ob  itauam,  iuxta 
Italiam  antiquo  more  dictum,  accipiunt,  ut  sit:  pars  orbis  clau- 
ditur,  quae  circa  Italiam  est;  ob  enim  veteres  pro  ivxta  pone- 
bant"— an  interpretation  which,  utterly  futile  and  childish  as  it 
is,  has  nevertheless  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one 
modern  grammarian  of  whom  better  might  have  been  expected. 
See  Schirach,  p.  512;  and  Hand,  Tarsell.  4,  p.  537.  The  only 
reason  which  occurs  to  me  why  so  acute  a  grammarian  as  the 
last  mentioned  should  even  for  one  moment  harbour  so  ill- 
considered  a  gloss  is.,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  sense 
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in  Servius's  first  interpretation:  "Ne  ad  Italiam  peiTBniant 
toto  orbe  pelluntur."  Hand,  no  doubt^  said  to  himself:  How  is 
it  possible  it  should  be  necessary  to  shut  them  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  in  order  to  hinder  their  arriving  in  Italy?  Would 
not  the  very  surest  and  quickest  way  to  hinder  them  from  arriving 
in  Italy,  be  to  open  to  them  good  quarters  somewhere  else?  Ob 
cannot  be  ''on  account  of  Italy,"  can  only  be  "circum  Italiam,'* 
and  the  entire  sense:  in  their  vain  attempts  to  reach  Italy  they 
reach  nowhere;  tliey  are  kept  wandering  about  Italy  without 
being  able  to  land  anywhere.  Hand  did  not  know  how  near 
he  was  to  the  true  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  notwitlistanding 
his  false  interpretation  of  ob.  Juno  excludes  them  from  Italy 
(verse  35,  "arcebat  longe  Latio'');  the  fates,  inasmuch  as  they 
drive  them  to  Italy  (vei*se  36,  "acti  fatis"),  exclude  them  from 
all  tlie  world  except  Italy:  therefore  between  Juno  and  the  fates 
they  are  excluded  from  the  whole  world — cunctds  terrarum 
CLAUDiTUR  ORBis.  Let  Haud  only  interpret  ob,  on  account  of, 
and  he  will  have  the  wliole  and  true  meaning;  viz.,  the  whole 
world  closed  against  the  Trojans  on  account  of  Italy,  *'.  e,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  for,  and  at  the  same  time  the  impos- 
sibility of,  their  arriving  in  Italy.  Juno  will  not  allow  them 
to  arrive  in  Italy,  the  fates  insist  they  shall.  The  consequence 
is,  they  arrive  nowhere — 

CUNCTDS    OB    ITALIAM    TltRRARUM    CLAUDITIR   ORBIS. 

Compare  1.7: 

.     .     .     "iniiltum  ille  et  terris  iactatus  et  alto, 
vi  superum,  saevae  meinorom  lanonis  ob  ii*am," 

where  ^^multum  ille  et  terris  iactatus  et  alto"  corresponds  ex- 
actly to,  is  indeed  only  another  way  of  expressing,  cuxcrus 
TERRARUM  CLAUDITUR  ORBIS ;  and  whcrc  ''saevae  memorem  lunonis 
ob  iram"  corresponds  exactly  to,  is  indeed  only  another  way 
of  expressing,  ob  italiam. 

VoLVENTiBUS  ANMs.  Compare  Horn.  Od.  1.  16:  JieQinXoueriov 

tVlUl  LVJl'. 
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240. 

QUI    MARE    QUI   TERRAS   OMNES    DICTONE   TEJfERENT 


VAR,  LECT. 

OMNKS  (or  OMNis)  I   Vat.  (Ribb.);   Ver.  (Ribb.)  Ul  Wakefield. 

oaiNi  1  Med.  (Fogg.).  HI  Serv.  ("melius  omni  quam  omnis");  P.  Manut.; 
La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Jahn;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1861);  Thiel;  Siipfle;  Forb.;  Ladew.;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 

DOMINI  III  Peerlk.  (coni.) 

0  Pal.y  St.  Gall. 


Although  I  have  not  myself  personally  collated  the  codices 
with  respect  to  this  passage,  I  doubt  not  at  all  that  omnes,  and 
not  OMNI,  is  the  true  reading — (1),  because,  being  the  reading 
both  of  the  Vat.  Frgm.  (Ribb.)  and  of  the  Veronese  Palimpsest 
(Ribb.),  it  is  the  reading  of  two  first-class  codices,  against 
one,  the  Medicean  alone  of  the  first-class  codices  reading  omni 
(Foggini).  (2),  because  the  reason  assigned  by  Servius  (ed. 
Lion)  for  his  preference  of  the  reading  omni — viz.,  "ut  signi- 
ficet  omni  potestate,  /.  e.  pace,  legibus,  bello" — is  not  a  reason 
for  preferring  omni  to  omnes,  but  a  mere  explanation  of  the 
force  of  omni.  (8),  because  omni  added  to  dicione  is  a  weak  and 
flat  epithet — "Humile  epitheton,  et  plane  vacuum,"  Peerlkamp. 
(4),  because  no  example  of  the  junction  of  omnis  to  dicio, 
either  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  or  by  any  other  writer,  has 
even  so  much  as  been  attempted  to  be  adduced  either  by 
Servius  or  any  other  of  the  propugners  of  omni.  (5),  because 
omnes  has  been  added  to  terras  elsewhere  by  Virgil  himself 
no  less  than  three  several  times,  viz.,  5.  627;  8.  26;  9.  224. 
(•),  because  omnes  added  to  terras  forms  a  happy  climax — 
qysi  MARE,  QUI  Tt:RRAS  OMNES.  (7),  bccausc  OMNES  added  to  teiuias 
makes  the  contrast  sti*onger  between  Jupiter's  great  promises 
and  small  fulfilment;  between  the  universal  dominion  promised 
and  the  present  exclusion  even  from  Italy.   (8),  because  Jupiter, 

33* 
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in  his  reply,   dwells  not  on  the  nature  or  quality,   but  on  the 
extent,  of  the  dicio  he  guarantees — 286: 


290: 


"his  ogo  nee  metaa  roi-uin  nee  teinpora  pono; 
imperium  sine  fine  dedi ;  * 

*^Ronianos,  renim  dominos,  gentenique  togatain." 


241-245. 

POLLKHTUS    QU.VE   TE    (iENITOK    SKXTEXTIA    VKRTIT 
HOC    KQUIDUM    OCCASl-M    TK(UAE    TRISTESQUE    RUIN  AS 
SOLAHAR    FATIS    CONTRA RIA    FATA    RKFENDEXS 
XI^XC    EADEM    FORTUNA    VIROS    TOT    CASIBUS    ACTOS 

ixsEgurruR  qi-em  das  finem  rex  maciXE  laborum 


Poujcrrus. — Wagner  has  removed  the  full  stop  placed  by  Heyne 
and  pi-eceding  editors  after  this  word,  and  supplied  its  place 
by  a  i-onima,  observing:  ^'Est  hoc*  genus  quoddam  anacoluthi." 
Wagner  is  wrong.  Poijjcitis,  placed  as  it  is  at  the  end  of 
the  long  sentence  certe  iiinc — poujcitis,  and  at  the  same  time 
beginning  a  line  and  followed  by  a  pause,  is  the  word  on 
which  the  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  speaker  falls.  See 
Comni.  on  2.  247:  and  the  exactly  similar  position  of  *'pulli- 
ceor,"  rV/'/.v,  337: 

**me<iiio  doos«iuo  tibi  roniites.  men  alumna,  futui*os 
I)olliceor:  niliil  est.  cjiiud  texas  urdiiio,  longuni. ' 

Poujcnrs,  therefore,  is  not  the  participle,  but  the  finite  verb, 
and  equivalent  to  pollicitus  cs:  and  so  Priscian,  18.  201 
\Qi\.  Hertz  ap.  Keil):  quoting  the  pa.ssage,  observes:  "Deest  es. 
Cicero  pro  Liijario:  *queritur  se  prohibitum,'  devest  esse.^^ 

Pollicitus.  Thoit  proniisedst.  Venus's  voice  falls  with  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word,  and  there  is  a  full  pause.  She 
has  stated  what  Jupiter's  promise  was,  and  the  statement  (eon- 
nei*ted    with   the   preceding   complaint    that    the  Trojans   were 
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excluded  from  Italy)  implies  that  Jupiter  had  broken  faith — yet 
Jupiter  remains  silent  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  direct  ques- 
tion: Quae  te,  ui-lnitor,  sententia  vertit? 

Only  four  lines  further  on  we  find  a  verse  constructed  in 
the  same  manner: 

INSEQUITUT.      QUEM   DA8   FLVKJ4,   REX   MAGNE,   LABORUM? 

where  quem  das  flnem,  rex  magne,  laborum  is  a  precisely  similar 
question,  of  precisely  the  same  length,  occupying  precisely  the 
same  part  of  the  verse,  having  in  its  middle  a  precisely  similar 
vocative,  and  separated  by  a  pause  of  precisely  the  same  length 
from  a  first  word  of  precisely  the  same  length,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  closing  the  preceding  sentence.  Compare  the 
exactly  parallel  expostulation  of  Mars  with  this  same  Jupiter 
on  behalf  of  Romulus,  Ovid,  Met  14.  812: 

"tu  mihi  concilio  quondam  praesente  deorom, 
nam  memoro,  memorique  animo  pia  verba  notavi, 
unus  erit,  quem  la  tolles  in  caerula  caeli, 
dixisti:  rata  sit  verborum  summa  tuorum," 

where  "dixisti"  in  the  very  polucitus  of  our  text;  not  only 
having  the  same  meaning,  the  same  emphasis,  and  the  same 
position  in  the  verse,  but  being  last  word  of  a  similar  protasis, 
and  separated  by  a  full  pause  from  a  similar  apodosis. 

PoLLiciTus  [es\  not  polucitu's,  for  I  would  fain  save  the 
word— as  well  as  "exosus,''  5.  687,  and  "laetatus,"  10.  827— 
from  the  ugly  scar  of  Yoss's  and  Ribbeck's  un-Virgilian  muti- 
lation. 

6f:nitor. — Independently  of  the  argument  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  show  in  the  preceding  remark  that  a  sen- 
tence is  closed  at  pollicitus  and  a  new  sentence,  begun  at  quai-:, 
there  is  anothcM-  in  the  word  (.emtok,  properly  and  effectively 
placed  third  word  In  the  now  sentence,  but  most  awkwardly 
and  ineft'ectively  last  word  but  two  in  a  sentence  consisting  of 
four  entire  lines.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  appeal  to 
the  parental  feeling  contained  in  the  tender,  and  at  the  same 
time  respectful,  word  oenitok — intimately  bound  up  with  the 
words  QUAE  TE  SENTENTIA  VERTIT,   Sirc,   ufiy  liast  thou  broken 
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thy  promise  to  thy  daughter? — is  quite  foreign  from  the  pair- 
ticulars  of  the  promise  itself,  which  the  three  preceding  lines 
are  occupied  in  enumerating. 

Sentkntia.  Corresponding,  not  to  our  mere  fugitiTe  opinion 
or  thouyhty  but  to  our  persisting,  deliberate  judgment,  the  Ger- 
man rath.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Lenttd,  L  7:  "Nostra  propug- 
natio  ac  defensio  dignitatis  tuae,  propter  magnitudinem  beneficii 
tui,  fortasse  plerisque  officii  maiorem  auctoritatem  habere  videa- 
tur  quam  setfte^itiae/^  Also,  Cic.  pro  Flacco  1:  "Ut  omnia 
jiraesidia  reipublicae,  totum  statum  civitatis,  omnem  memoriam 
temporum  praeteritorum  in  vestra  potestate,  in  vestris  sen- 
tentiis,  in  hoc  uno  iudicio  positam  esse  et  defixam  putetis." 
Arnobius,  1.  28:  "Qui  dedidimus  nos  Deo,  cuius  nutu  et  arbi- 
trio  onine  quod  est  constat,  et  in  sententiae  suae  perpetuitate 
deiixum  est.'' 

(Jl'AK    TE    SENTENTIA    VERTIT.       SubstitAltO    tibi    fOT   Vobls,    and 

wo  have  the  exact  equivalent  in  10.  6: 

.    .    .    *'<iuiauam  sententia  vobis 
versa  r«^tro?'' 

Fatis  «;ontkakia  fata  jjkpendens.  Repaying,  compensatiDg, 
with  fates  (Viz.,  happy  fates  promised),  opposite  fiites  (viz., 
uniiappy  fates  jiresent):  exactly  as  Ovid,  Met.  5,  15: 

.     .     .     **hac  vitain  sorvatao  dote  rcpendis  ?'' 
Chiud.   Knpt.   Proscrp,   L  p.  19S: 

'*  nasccudiquo  vicos  altcrna  morte  i*ei)eudis?" 

()\i(i,   .1/7.   A  mat.   2.   (177: 

"MiW  nuuuliriis  annnrum  damiia  reponduut.'" 
Ovid,   Aftfor,   L    S.   Sff; 

'*vains«-at  culpa  culpn  roponsa  tua." 
Uvid,    l\pisf.    ITi.    .;/.• 

"si  inihi  •iitlirili-s  l<»rinam  iialura  nojiavit, 
:ii;:»'iii'»  formal'  danuia  ivpoiido  ineac." 

Vai.    Kliuv.    1.  tiliO: 

.     .     .     **«iuani  inunero  gaudens 
li<piorat  h«»spitio,  pharetras<iue  rependcrat  auro 
Salmonous." 
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TertalL  De  Patientia,  10:  ^Absolute  itaque  praecipitur  malum 
malo  nou  rependendum."  Aul.  Gell.  1.  3:  ^'Rependitur  quippe 
et  comp^isatur  leve  damnum  delibatae  honestatis  maiore  alia 
gravioreque  in  adiuvando  amico  honestate"  (in  every  one  of 
which  instances  rependere  is  joined  with  the  ablative  of  the 
thing  repensum;  the  repayment,  the  equivalent  value,  the 
compensation);  and  exaetly  as  pens  are  and  compen- 
sare  are  so  often  joined  with  the  same  ablative;  Senec*.  Oedip. 

488: 

^^Naxos  Aegeo  redimita  ponto 
tradidit  thalamis  virginom  relictam, 
meliore  pensans  damna  marito;" 

Ovid,  Trist.  3.  11.  49: 

.    .     .     '^at  munus  munere  penses*/' 

Ovid,  Met  5.  94: 

.    .     .     '^peusaquo  hoc  vulnere  vulnus;" 

— in  the  last  of  which  examples  pensare  vulnus  vulnere, 
and  in  the  last  but  one  of  which  examples  pensare  munus 
munere,  is  exactly  the  rependere  fata  fatis  of  our  text 
Ajid  so  Heyne,  Ladewig,  Dietsch,  and  Conington:  ^^Rependens, 
compensans;  fata  contraria,  Troianorum  calamitates;  tatis, 
sc.  melioribus,  novo  Italiae  regno.  .  .  .  Plane  alitor  contraria 
fata  dicuntur,  9.  136,  241  [read  7.  293;  9.  136],"  Heyne. 
^^Indem  ich  das  ungilnstige  schicksal  der  Trojaner  mit  dem 
andern  (dem  besseren  namlich)  abwog,"  Ladewig.  *'Quin  per 
v.  FATIS  idem  signific^t  atque  per  hoc,  /.  e,  praeclaras  res,  quae 
fato  Aeneae  destinatae  essent.  lam  cum  talibus  rependi  dicun- 
tur contraria  fata,  quis  est  quin  haec  mala  exantlanda  esse 
intelligat?  Et  quid  in  hac  sententia  \ituperandum :  Hoc 
solabar  casus,  cum  futuram  felicitatem  pluris  esse  ducerem, 
quam  mala  praesentia,  prae  ilia  haec  nihili  facerem?"  Dietsch, 
Theolog,  p.  20.  "Compensating  or  repaying  destiny  [of  the 
destruction  of  Troy]  with  destiny  [of  reaching  Italy],"  Conington. 
Clear  and  usual,  however,  as  this  stnicture  seems  to  be, 
and  good  sense  as  it  affords  to  the  passage — for  what  better 
sense  can  there  be  than  compensating  bad  fortune  with  good? — 
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not  all  commentators  arc  satisfied  with  it;  both  Voss  andHaecker- 
mann  maintaining  fatis  to  be  the  dative,  and  to  mean  the  now 
present  unliappy  fates,  to  which  the  future  promised  happy 
fates  (fata)  are  contrary  (*'Istis  fatis,  calamitati  Troianorum, 
ropendens  coxtrakia,  meliora  fata,"  Voss);  and  Haeckennann 
going  so  far  as  to  add,  with  liis  usual  asperity  towards  Heyne, 
''Nicht  *  plane  alitor'  sondorn  eodem  sensu  steht  'contraria  fata,' 
7.  293:  9.  186;''  to  Dietsch's  refutation  of  which  analysis, 
and  the  argimients  by  which  it  is  supported  (^'primura  male 
comparati  sunt  loci,  Aea,  7.  293,  ct  .9.  136,  cum  utrobique  fatis 
alicuius  fata  alterius  opponantur,  h.  1.  de  divorsis  eorundem  fatis 
dici  nianifestum  sit.  Turn  qui  fatis  pro  dativo  habuerunt 
( Haeckerm.  pp.  8,  .sv/.)  videntur  n.oglexisse,  neque  repetulere  un- 
quara  pro  rxaminare,  expenderc  dictum  esse,  nee  sententiam 
talem:  nor  (/.  e,  co,  quod  fatis  ostendebatur)  solab^vr  casus  (/.  e, 
mala  fata),  fata  (/.  e.  bona),  quae  fatis  (/.  c,  malis)  contraria 
essent,  ox  pendens,  bene  habere,"  Dietsch,  Theoloy,  p.  20)  it 
is  as  unnecessary  1  should  add  a  single  word  as  it  is  un- 
necessary I  should  observe*  further  with  respect  to  Wagner's 
gloss  (''Fatis  (sivc  cnm  fattW)  vs.  238  indicatis  compensans 
i(ivn(Jiy/.oni(e)  fata  his  contkaiua,  meliora  igitur  futura,*'  Wagner, 
18b I)  than  that  compensation  of  happy  fates  with  unhappy, 
good    with   bad,   iiad    been  a  strange  kind  of  comfort  indeed — 

HOC    SOLAHAR. 

Contkakia,  /.  r.  coutraria  nobis,  adversa.  Compare  Aesch. 
Ettntni.   334  ^ed.  Ahrens): 

KnUi    -itn   Xtt/its    (fucrr- 
t(i(i   A  [(HO    t:itx).tt)a^r 

hit   IhSlO^'    t/kll', 

(>•(  vsiM  TKouH  TKisTEsyiK  KriNAs  is  repeated  both  in  cox- 
TKAKiA  FATA  aud  iu  ToT  cASiHus:  HOC  is  repeated  in  fatis:  e.u)em 
FORTi'NA  and  tot  cAsiBi's  (therefore  also  occasum  troiae  tristesquk 
RUiNAs)  are  repeated  in  laborim. 
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246-250. 

ANTENOR    POTUIT    MEDIIS    ELAPSUS    ACHIVIS 
ILLYWCOS    PENTirrRARE   SIXUS    ATQUE    INTIMA   TUTUS 
REGXA    LIBURNORUM    ET    FONTEM    SUPERARE    TIMAVl 
UXDE    PER    ORA    NOVEM    VASTO    CUM    MURMURE    MONTIS 
IT    MARE    PRORUPTUM    ET    PELAGO    PREMIT    ARVA    SONAXTl 


VAI^.  LECT, 

PROitiiTUM  I  Eom.,    Med,    Ver.  (PR0RVPTV31).  Ill  Serv.  ("Proruptum, 
/.  e.  eifusuin  lluens.     Et  melius  rRoRUPirM,  quam  praeruptum  legere ") 
Turnobus;   La  Cerda;   D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.   (1<)70):   Heyno;   Brimck 
Wakef.;    Waga.   (1832,    1861);    Thiel;    Forb.;    Lad.;    Haupt.;   Ribb. 
Coningi 

OE 

I'HAKRiPTUM  I  Vat.  The  actual  reading  of  the  Vat.  is  PK  RVPTVM. 
Between  the  fii-st  and  second  R  there  is  a  triangular  hole  in  the  parchment. 
This  hole  has  very  much  of  the  shape  of  an  A,  and  not  at  all  the  shape 
of  an  0.  I  conclude  that  an  A  not  an  0  has  stood  between  the  first 
and  second  R— a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  letter 
over  the  hole,  which  ap])oars  to  be  an  E  added  in  afterwards.  This 
addcd-in  letter  has  obliterating  strokes*  drawn  through  it,  and  an 
added- in  0  placed  beside  it.  1  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  original 
writing  has  been  FRA RVPTVM,   intended   for  and  afterwards  made. 

PRA^RVPTVM  by  the  addition  of  the  E,  and  that  this  PRARVPTVM 

has  been  changed  into  PR  RVPTVM  by  the  obliteration  of  the  A  and 
the  E,  the  adding-in  of  0,  and  the  subsc(iuent  dropping  out  of  the 
obliterated  A.     Ill  Scnec.  {Nat.  Quaest.  H.  1)\  P.  Manut. 

0.  Pal,  St.  Gall. 


I  believe  I  am  not  oiily  the  fii*st  but  the  only  one  of  Virgil's 
coramentators  who  has  explored  tiie  Timavus  and  can  speak  of 
it  from  personal  observation.  In  September,  1865  — l)eing  on  a 
foot  tour  with  my  daughter,  from  Leghorn,  through  tlie  Tirol, 
to    Dresden — we   turned  aside   at  Ober-Drauburg,   tlie  frontier 


*  These  obliterating  strokes   form  something  like  an  R,  for  which  they 
have  actually  been  taken. 
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town  of  Carinthia,  and  crossing  the  Julian  Alps  southward,  by 
the  Predil,  descended  through  Oortz  and  along  the  Isonzo  to 
the  embouchure  of  the  Timavo  (or  Timao)  into  the  bay  of  Mon- 
falcone,  the  extreme  north-westerly  nook  of  the  Adriatic,  at 
San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  between  Monfalcone  and  Casde  Daino. 
We  remained  thi^ee  days,  going  over  the  whole  locality  in  every 
direction,  and  with  the  most  lively  interest  comparing  the  ac- 
counts given  by  ancient  authors,  and  especially  these  celebrated 
verses  of  Virgil,  with  the  testimony  of  our  own  senses,  the  viva- 
voce  relations  of  persons  on  the  spot,  the  notices  of  Chiverius 
{ItaL  Antiq.  1.  20\  of  Schlozer,  \s\\o  visited  the  place  in  1777 
{Brieftvechsel,  part  2,  p.  340),  and  of  Valvasor  {Ehre  des  her- 
xogthnma  Kraifi,  Ijaibach,  1689;  book  2,  ch.  66,  and  book  4,  eh. 
44);  as  well  as  with  the  more  recent  memoirs  of  Abate  Berini 
di  Ronchi  di  Monfalcone,  Indaginc  siillo  stato  del  Timavo  e  delJe 
sue  (uljacenxe  alprineipio  delV  era  cristia^ia,  Udine,  1826 ;  of  Cati- 
nelli,  Sulla  ideritifa  delV  antico  coir  odierjio  Timavo,  Archeografo 
Triestino.  Trieste,  1829,  vol.  2,  p.  379;  of  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidl,  Ueber 
denuuterirdi^Hchen  InufderRcca,  aus  d^^m  he  fie  desjahrgangs  1851, 
(Ur  sitxuugsberiehtr  der  Akith.'Naturms.  ckisse der  KaiserL  Aka- 
demic  der  Wisseusrhaften  hcsonderH  ahgedruckt ;  and  of  Dr.  P. 
Kandler,  of  Trieste,  Discorso  sul  Timavo,  Trieste,  1864 — these 
two  last  the  cause  of  our  extending  our  personal  researches  as 
far  as  the  disappearance  of  the  Reca  underground  at  San  Can- 
ziano,  (Mghteon  Italian  miles  above  its  re-appearance  and  dis- 
charge into  the  sea  near  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba. 
Only  when  we  saw  the  Reca,  after  a  course  of  sixteen  Italian 
miles  from  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio,  chafing  in  its 
rocky,  much-impeded  channel,  at  the  bottom  of  the  four-hundred- 
foot-deep  chasm  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  and  disappear- 
ing under  the  dark  arch  of  the  natural  tunnel  ('^voragine,"  Dr. 
Kandler),  under  the  mountain — only  when  we  heard  from  Dr. 
Kandler,  and  read  in  his  Disrorso  (p.  24)  that  the  sand  and  silt 
and  broken  pieces  of  mill-wluM'ls  of  the  Reca  valley  are  dis- 
charged through  the  "ora  Timavi''  at  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba  ('*a 
San  Giovanni  uscissero  e  sabbia  e  melme  che  sono  unicamente 
della  valle  del  Timavo  soprano''   [so   Dr.  Kandler  denominates 
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the  Reca  above  San  Canziano,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Reca 
below  San  Canziano,  denominated  by  liim  "Timavo  sottano'']  "c 
pezzi  di  legno  di  mote  di  moiini  che  in  quella  vallata  si  trovano  ") 
— OMljr  when  we  read  the  accounts  in  Dr.  Kandler's  periodical^ 
Ulstria,  of  the  floods  of  the  Reca  both  above  San  Canziano  and 
below  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  did  we  at  last  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  "fons  Timavi," 

UNDE  PER  ORA  NOVEM,  VASTO  CUM  MURMl'RE  MONTIS, 
IT  MARE  PRORUPTUM  KT  PELA60  PREMIT  ARVA  SOXANTI, 

viz.,  that  the  so-called  "fons  Timavi"  is  not  a  fons,  or  spring, 
or  source  at  all,  but  only  tlie  re-appearance,  in  several  streams 
gushing  forth  from  under  the  mountain  at  very  short  distances 
from  each  other,  of  the  river — Posidonius's  river  Timavus— which 
had  become  subterranean  at  San  Canziano,  eighteen  miles  higher 
up  in   the   mountains   (Strabo,  5.    1.   8:   Iloaeidionog  de  (priai 
Ttoiai^iov  Tov  Tif^iavov  evL  ttov  oqiov  ipeqofievov  yLavaniTtxeiv  eig 
fieqed-QOVy  eiO^   mo   yr^g   eveiS-evia  tieqi   exazov  xat  TQtaycovva 
axadiovg  €7ti  rij  d^aixcTTtj  ttjv  i7L(iohr^v  Tioieia^ai^;  and  that  it  is 
the  occasional  sudden  bursting  forth  of  this  river  with  unusual 
violence   and   in   unusuai    quantity    through    the   ora   at   San 
Giovanni  di  Tuba — in  other  words,   a  flood  of  the  Reca  below 
San  Giovanni  di  Tuba— which  our  author  describes  in  our  text 
A  personal  visit  to  the  locality  having  thus  cleared  up  our 
own  difficulties,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  reader  with  such 
a  picture  as  will  probably   clear   up   his  also.     At  the  foot  of 
Monte   Albio   (Schneeberg),   the   last  of  the  Julian   Alps   east- 
ward, rises  a  river,  which  at  San  Canziano,  sixteen  miles  from 
its  source,  becomes  subterranean,  and  (having  flowed  from  San 
Canziano  eighteen  miles  underground)  emerges  from  under  tlie 
mountain   at   San    Giovanni    di   Tuba,   in    numerous   so-called 
springs  or  sorgentl  coalescing  almost   immediately    again  into 
a  single  deep  and  broad  stream,  which,  after  a  slow,  smooth,  and 
noiseless  course  of  scarcely  more  than  an  Italian  mile  through 
the  flat  and  marshy   literal,  discharges  itself  into   the  Adriatic 
by  a  single  mouth.     The  ^^Timavus*'  of  our  author  is  this  river, 
from  its  re-appearance  above  ground  at  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba 
to  the   sea;    the   ora   novem   of  our  author  are   the  apertures 
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which  give  passage  to  the  re-appearing  river;  the  ^fons 
Timavi"  of  our  author  is  the  aggregate  of  these  apertures — 
these  apertures  taken  collectively  and  regarded,  as  they  are 
still  regarded  on  the  spot,  viz.,  as  the  source  or  spring  of 
the  river  below  them — and  the  phenomenon  described  in  our 
text  is  a  flood  or  freshet  (usual  after  heavy  rains  or  a  sudden 
melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  Albio)  of  the  unseen,  unsuspected 
river  behind  them,  suddenly  bursting  through  them  with  great 
violence,  and  deluging  as  with  a  wide-spread  boisterous  sea 
the  narrow  and  almost  flat  stripe  of  land  between  them  and  the 
Adriatic.  *^Antenor,''  says  our  author,  ^^penetrated  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  beyond  the  fountain  of  the 
Tiniavus,  /.  e,  beyond  those  nine  mouths  or  apertures  through 
which  the  river,  bui*sting,  floods  the  country  [arva,  the  fields, 
the  lands,  the  cultivated  grounds]  as  with  a  wide  and  noisy 
sea.''  So  understood,  the  passiigo  is  free  from  all  difficulty,  the 
description  agrees  accurately  in  every  respect  with  the  circum- 
stiuic^s  both  of  the  Timavus  of  Posidonius  and  Strabo,  and  of 
the  Timavo  (or  Tinmo)  of  the  present  day;  and  the  reader  is 
as  llitle  under  the  necessity  either  of  magnifying  a  river 
only  about  (uie  thousand  yards  \i^\\g.  not  merely  into  a  sea 
I^makk)  but  into  a  wide  and  noisy  expanse  of  sea  (pelago 
soNANTi)  |as  is  (lone  by  La  Cerda:  ''An  omnia  ista"  [Vii^il's 
and  other  similar  accounts  of  the  Timavus]  ''inania,  cum  hie 
tarn  ma«rnus  vastus(iue  tluvius  nullibi  sit  terrarum;  veteres 
omnes  illius  mcmincnint,  nostri  vix  inveniunt?"  and  Hevne: 
''Quibus  autt'ni  in  terris  fluvius  ille  quaerendus  sit,  magna  fuit 
inter  viros  doi'tos  c(Uitrovei*sia  "J,  or  of  adopting  the  prepos- 
terous construction  put  i>n  the  passage  by  J.  H.  Voss,  and 
repeated  by  Tliiel  and  l\a|)pes,  vi/.,  that  ruoinrTrM  is  a  supine 
depending-  un  rr  an<l  liavii)«::  makk  tor  its  object,  Mi  he  is 
uiuler  tht^  necessity  of  ii'avint;-  the  present  Timavo,  both  springs 
and  rivi'r,  an<l  ^oin;Lr  in  vain  >earcli  (►!  a  river — the  Taglia- 
mento,  or  the  Brrntu,  or  the  Po  di — [**Alii  dicunt  esse  ttuvium 
Patavinum,  et  appcllari  lingua  vernacula  Brentam,"  Cynthius 
Cenet.,  (juuting  Luc.  7.  HL\  and  Mart.  Ep.  IH.  89,  "Maluere 
itaque  alii  referre  ad  Mcduacum  s.  Brentam,   nonnulli  adeo  ad 
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Padum,**  Heyne,  Excnrs,  ad  tor?.]  to  wliieh  the  expressions  mare 

PRORUPTUM,    PET.AGO    SON'ANTI,    and    VASTO    CUM    MURMURE    MONTIS    may 

witli  some  shadoAv  of  propriety  apply. 

At  verse  261  of  the  tliird  book  of  his  Pharsnlin^  a  more 
manly  and  dip^nificd,  however  less  elegant,  courtly,  insinuating 
and  suc<*essful  a  poet  than  Virgil,  writes  thus  of  the  Tigris: 

"at  Tigrim  siibito  tellus  absorbet  hiatu, 
occultosque  tegit  cui-sus,  rursusque  renatum 
fonte  novo  fluiiien  pelagi  non  abnegat  undis." 

Change  one  single  word,  viz.,  Tigrim  into  Timavum,  and  these 
verses  become  a  faithful  re-enumeration  of  the  just-described 
particularities  of  the  Keca-Timavo,  if  I  may  so  denominate  our 
river,  in  its  course  from  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio 
to  the  sea.  There  is,  first,  its  sudden  disappearance  in  the 
chasm  at  San  Canziano  ("subito  tellus  absorbet  hiatu");  then 
its  underground  course  of  eighteen  Italian  miles  from  San 
Canziano  to  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba  ('^occultosque  tegit  cursus"); 
next,  its  re-appearance  ("rursusque  renatum")  at  San  Giovanni 
di  Tuba,  by  a  new  spring  (^' fonte  novo,"  Virgil's  nine-mouthed 
fountain  of  Timavus);  and,  lastly,  its  discharge  into  the  sea 
about  a  mile  below  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba  and  the  new  spring 
("pelagi  non  abnegat  undis")  in  a  single  deep  and  broad  stream 
("flumen"). 

All  this  seems  sufficiently  plain  and  simple,  and  the  reader 
has  little  difficulty  in  picturing  to  himself  the  Timavus,  or,  as 
I  prefer  to  call  it,  the  Keca-Timavo,  issuing,  at  the  height  of 
about  1200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  from  under  the  last  of  the 
Julian  Alps  immediately  to  the  north  of  Fiume;  running  thence 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  sixteen  Italian  miles,  parallel 
to  and  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
Aquileia  to  PoJa;  suddenly  engulfed  in  the  ground  at  the 
village  of  San  Canziano;  running  from  thence  eighteen  miles 
underground,  and  re-appearing  at  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  only 
to  throw  itself  into  tlie  bay  of  Monfalcone,  the  extreme  north- 
westerly nook  of  the  Adriatic  (eoyavog  /^njog  cov  ^4dQiov\  about 
a  mile  further  on.  Some  one  of  my  readers — perhaps,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  either  about  Virgil  and  Antenor,  or  about 
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ancient  chorography,  or  about  picturesque  scenery — not  impos- 
sibly about  all  three  together — and  more  deeply  impressed  than 
his  fellows  by  the  Horation  maxim: 

^^segnius  irritant  aiiimos  demissa  per  aarem 
quam  quae  sunt  ocolis  subiecta  fidelibus" 

— suddenly  stops  short  when  he  has  read  so  £ar,  flings  my  half- 
perused  essay,  along  witii  a  couple  of  shirts,  a  Bradshaw,  and 
a  Murray,  into  his  valise,  and  sets  out  by  rail  and  first  packet 
direct  for  the  spot     He  will  judge  for  himself — small  blame  to 
him—  and  not  take  it  on  the  word  of  any  one.    Arrived  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  at  Monfalcone,  he  sleeps  there,  and  spends 
the  following  day  walking  to  San   Giovanni   di  Tuba,   either 
along  the  high  Monfalcone  and  Trieste  post-road,  or,  as  I  and 
my  daugther  preferred,   along  the   parallel  railway  line   close 
under  the  most  westerly  spurs  of  the  Karst;  diverging  a  little, 
on  his  way,  to  visit  the  tarn  of  Pietra  Rossa  on  his  left,  and  on 
his  right  the  still-fi*equented  ancient  Roman  hot  batlis  of  Monte 
Sant  Antonio.     San  Giovanni  reached  towards  evening,  there  is 
no  sleeping  plac^e,  and  he  goes  on,  as  we  went  on,  to  the  little 
roadside  inn  at  Duino,  sups  and  sleeps,  and  next  morning  after 
breakfast  returns  to  San  Giovanni,  halting  every  now  and  then, 
both   as  he  goes  and  as  he  i^eturns,   to  listen  for  the  "vastum 
murmur  montis,"  always  present  to  his  mind,   but  never  even 
so  much  as  once  saluting  his  ear.     Disappointed  and  perplexed, 
he   stands   still   at  last  in  the  middle  of  tlie  road,   the  slightly 
elevated  church   of  San  Giovanni   only  about  a  hundred  yards 
before  him,  with  the  road  trending  on  past  it  towards  Monfal- 
cone.    ''Here,   if  anywhere,''   he  says  to  himself,   "should  the 
'fons  Timavi'  be."     Not  a  drop  of  water,  however,  is  to  be  seen, 
except  just   below   the  road,  on   his  left,   two   millponds— or, 
rather,  one  large  niillpond  divided  into  two  by  a  bush-covered 
peninsula  only  a  few  yards  wide.     ''Even  if  the  Timavus  were 
here,  and  the  mountain  echoing  it  as  much  as  ever  it  did  either 
in  Virgil's  time  or  Antenor's,  one  could  not  hear  it  for  the  rout 
those  weirs  are  making;   one  would  think  it  was  the  Timavus 
itself  was   tumbling  over  them.     The   mills   are  not  at  work. 
I'll  sec  is  there  any  one  at  them  can  give  me  any  information." 
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Ere  long  he  has  found  the  intendant,  who  receives  him  with  a 
courteousness  and  a  readiness  to  give  information  for  notliing, 
not  easy  to  be  imagined  by  an  Englishman  who  has  never  been 
in  Italy.  "Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you,"  he  says; 
"only  the  waters  are  now  low,  and  will  give  you  little  notion 
what  it  is  sometimes."  In  a  few  minutes  they  are  standing 
beside  and  below  the  mill  weir.  "There  it  is,"  says  the  in- 
tendant  "Where?"  says  the  traveller.  "There,  coming  down 
over  the  weir."  "I  see  nothing,"  says  the  traveller,  "but 
the  overflow  of  the  mill-pond  tumbling  down  the  weir  and 
running  off."  "That  is  the  river  you  were  asking  about — 
the  Tiraavo."  "And  where  are  the  ora?"  Unfortunatelv,  the 
intendant  is  not  a  Latin  scholar,  knows  nothing  about  ora. 
"Where  does  all  this  large  quantity  of  water  come  from?" 
"Out  of  the  mountain,  through  a  culvert  under  the  post-road 
you  came  by.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  Reca  that  sinks  into  the 
ground  at  San  Canziano.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  half  of  it. 
Let  us  walk  down  a  little  further."  "How  wide  do  you  think 
it  is?"  asks  the  traveller,  as  they  walk  down  along  the  left 
bank.  "I  would  guess  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards," 
replies  his  guide,  "but  it  will  soon  be  twice  as  wide  or  more, 
for  look  there  at  the  accession  it  is  just  going  to  get,  and  we  are 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  below  the  weir  yet."  "What 
river  is  that?"  asks  the  traveller.  "The  Timavo."  "Another 
Timavo?"  "Yes.  That  is  the  Timavo  from  the  other  weir." 
"The  breadth  of  the  two  united  cannot  be  much  less  than 
seventy  yards?"  "Not  much  less,"  replies  the  intendant, 
"and  they  are  to  be  joined  by  the  Locavitz  bye-and-bye." 
"Would  you  have  time  to  come  that  far  with  me?"  "Cer- 
tainly. It  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  and  I 
am  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  deep,  broad,  majestic  stream, 
up  which  so  many  trabaccoli  are  constantly  bringing  the  grist 
to  our  milk,  and  down  which  they  are  no  less  constantly 
bringing  the  flour  back  to  Trieste.  You  see  the  tops  of  the 
masts  there  under  the  church  behind  you.  And  here  is  the 
Locavitz  joining  in;  and  yonder,  scarcely  a  mile  before  us,  the 
double  line  of  uprights  marking  the  channel  for  the  trabaccoli, 
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over  you?"  "Yes,  now  we  do.  I  do  not  say  we  did  before 
the  Trieste  waterworks  had  relieved  the  underground  river  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  water.  The  only  danger  now  is  a  flood 
from  above,  stopped  below  and  thrown  back  upon  us  by  a  high 
tide  and  the  Sirocco  working  together.  The  culverts  are  nine 
feet  below  the  sea  level."  '*Then  vou  sometimes  have  a  visit 
from  the  sea  itself?"  ''No.  The  sea  only  throws  back  the 
river  upon  us,  never  comes  itself.  We  are  a  good  deal  pro- 
tected by  the  rising  ground  next  the  water,  and  the  accumu- 
lated sand  on  the  very  shore,  as  well  as  by  tlie  far-from-incon- 
siderable  hill  of  Sant  Antonio  nearer  us,  where  you  saw  the 
fortification  to-day,  and  the  ancient  Roman  hot  baths  yester- 
day." "And  except  for  which,"  subjoins  the  traveller,  "the 
whole  of  the  flat  and  marshy  ground — I  think  you  call  it  the 
Lisert — along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  this  and 
Monfalcone,  would  long  ages  ago  have  become  an  estuary  of 
the  Adriatic."  "I  am  not  so  sure,"  answers  the  intendant. 
"Those  great  floods,  the  result  of  melting  snows  or  heavy 
rains  in  the  mountains,  are  exceptional — occur  only  at  long 
intervals;  whereas  the  deposition  of  the  sand  and  other  debris 
of  the  mountains  is  perpetual;  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  so  little 
of  opinion  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  Lisert  being  turned 
into  a  bay,  and  Monte  Sant  Antonio  into  an  island,  by  irrup- 
tions of  the  sea,  that  I  rather  think  it  is  the  Lisert  which  is 
filling  up,  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  inland,  and 
Monte  Sant  Antonio  every  day  less  and  less  an  island  in 
the  sea."  So  saying,  and  wishing  the  traveller  a  pleasant 
journey,  the  intendant  dofifs  his  hat  and  turns  into  the  mill; 
and  the  traveller  proceeds  along  the  post-road  to  Monfalcone, 
comparing,  as  he  goes,  the  aspect  of  the  locality  now  when  the 
water  is  at  the  lowest,  with  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Eand- 
ler  in  his  periodical,  L'Istriaj  anno  6,  No.  46,  published  in 
Trieste,  Nov.  15,  1851,  of  the  same  locality  during  a  flood: 
"Le  piene  straordinarie  d'  acque  che  si  monstrarono  in  questi 
primi  giomi  del  Novembre,  ci  persuasero  a  visitare  di  persona 
le  region!  del  Timavo  inferiore,  per  trame  argomento  o  di  con- 
ferma  per  quanto  avemmo  a  ritenere  del  corso  e  delle  commu- 
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nicazioni  sumniontane  di  queir  acque,  o  di  rettificazione  o  di 
richiamo  per  qiianto  avessimo  erroneamente  guidicato  di  quel 

singolari  fenomeni Abbiamo  visitato  nel  di  9  Novembre 

r  estuario  di  Monfaleono  o  le  paludi  fra  S.  Giovanni  di  Duino  e 
quell'  antico  municipio,  ehe  non  ositiarao  a  dire  tale.  Quel 
seno  coperto  tutto  dalle  acque  ci  presento  agli  occhi  corporei 
precisamente  quell'  antica  condizione  marina  che  cogli  occhi 
della  mente  credemmo  di  riconoscere  attraverso  i  cangiamenti 
seguiti.  11  monte  di  S.  Antonio  o  dei  bagni  e  quell'  altro  ivi 
prossimo,  detto  della  Punta,  che  o  piu  prossimo  all'  emissario 
del  Tiniavo  di  S.  Giovanni,  si  mostrarono  perfettamente  in  isole 
a  breve  distanza  Tuna  dall'  altra;  quella  dei  bagni  a  breve  dis- 
tanza  dalla  terra,  ferma;  per  cui  ha  conferma  la  credenza  ad  un 
ponte  di  congiungimento,  che  Marino  Sanuto  vide  nel  1483,  e 
che  noi  facciamo  riniontare  iino  all'  epoca  Bomana.  Pra  il 
Monte  della  Punta  e  1'  Isola  Amariria  rimaneva  aperto  V  in- 
gresso  cui  dinanzi  stava  la  lantema  o  faro  detto  poi  Belforte,  di 
cui  oggi  poche  riune,  e  la  fossa  Thfiari.  L'  estuario  fra  le  isole 
ed  i  monti  posti  di  contro  presentava  I'aspetto  di  amplissimo  e 
bellissimo  porto,  difeso  dalle  isole  contro  i  marosi;  ma  non 
tutto  era  porto  praticabile  da  legni  maggiori,  come  altra  volta 
avemrao  ad  indicare.  IjO  sorgenti  di  S.  Giovanni  di  Tuba, 
quelle  che  mettono  in  movimento  il  molino,  e  quelle  altre  piu  a 
levante,  erano  talmente  rigonfie,  che  le  colonne  d'  acqua  sorgiva 
si  vedevano  sbalzare  oltre  il  livello  della  massa  del  fiume,  il 
quale  era  alto  quanto  la  traversata  pel  molino  pemietteva  alzarsi; 
alle  sorgenti  piu  orientali,  il  livello  della  massa  d'  acqua  era 
assai  piu  alto  dell'  ordinario  ed  occupava  il  letto  della  strada 
abbandonata  ivi  prossima;  indizio  che  1'  acqua  sgorgante  era 
maggiore  in  copia  di  quello  che  il  solito  letto  pennettesse  di 
scorrere  tosto  per  equilibrarsi  col  mare;  ondoso  era  il  correre 
del  fiume,  non  per  vento  che  lo  spingesse,  o  per  ineguaglianze 
del  letto  (che  anzi  concede  solitamente  placidissimo  lo  scorrere 
del  fiiune),  ma  per  la  foga  dell'  acqua  sgorgante  dalle  aperture 
sottacquee  del  masso  compressa  dall'  acqua  di  piu  alto  livello, 
contenuta  nell'  interne  dei  monti."  That  it  is  such  a  flood  of 
the  river  Timavus,  not  the  river  Timavus  itself  in  its  ordinary 
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state,  which  our  author  places  before  us  in  the  text,  appears,  I 

think,  from  the  following  considerations:  Firsts  that  the  word 

arva,  in  conjunction  with  premit,  cannot  signify  the  country 

through   which    something   (in    the    case    before    us,    a   river) 

runs — as   arva   signifies  where   it  is  joined  with   inter   and 

fluit,  2.  781: 

.     .     .     "ubi  Lydius  arva 
inter  opima  vinim  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris" 

— can  only  signify  the  country  which  something  (in  the  case 
before  us,  a  flooded  and  overflowing  riyer)  presses  with  its 
physical  weight,  as  Paunus  lying  on  the  grass  in  tlie  heat  of 
the  day  is  said  "premere  arva,"  Ovid,  Fast.  4.   761: 

^^nec  Dryadas,  nee  nos  videamus  labra  Dianae, 
nee  Faununi,  medio  cum  premit  arva  die." 

Compare  Avion.  Orb.  Terr.  336: 

^^hic  qua  seoretis  incidit  flexibos  agros, 
Aethiopum  lingua  Siris  ruit;  utque  Syenen 
caerulus  accedens  diti  loca  flumine  adulat, 
nomine  se  claro  Nilum  trahit,  inque  iacentem 
Aegyptum  fusus  fluctu  premit  arva  marito, 
fecundatque  solum;'' 

also  Rutil.  Itiner.  1.  639  (of  the  port  of  Pisa  in  Tuscany). 

^^  vidimus  excitis  pontum  flavescere  arenis, 

atque  eructato  vortice  rura  tegi, 
qualiter  oceanus  mediis  infunditur  agris 

destituenda  vago  quum  premit  arva  salo, 
sive  alio  refluus  nostro  coUiditur  orbe, 

sive  conisca  suis  sidera  pascit  aquis;" 

in  both  which  passages  "premit  arva"  can  only  be  presses  (op- 
presses) the  lands  with  its  physical  weight,  and  in  the  latter  of 
which,  "arva"  is  explained  by  "rura"  and  "agris":  proof  de- 
monstrative that  ARVA,  in  the  same  connexion  in  our  text,  is 
neither  the  coimtry  through  which  the  river  flows,  nor  the 
tract  usually  occupied  by  the  river,  the  bed  of  the  river— some- 
times of  considerable  width  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  or  at  a 
river's  embouchure  into  the  sea — but  is  the  cultivated  ground 
overflowed   by   the   river   in  a  state   of  flood,  tlie  "valles," 

34* 
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"campi,"  and  "agri"  of  Pliny,  Ep.  8,  17:  "Tiberis  alveum 
excessit,  et  demissioribus  ripis  alte  superfunditur.  Qaanqiiam 
fossa,  quam  prqyidentissimus  iraperator  fecit,  exbaustus,  premit 
valles,  innatat  campis,  qiiaque  planum  solum,  pro  solo  cernitur. 
Inde,  quae  solet  flumina  accipere  et  permista  devehere,  velut 
obvius  retro  cogit^  atque  ita  alienis  aquis  operit  agros,  quos  ipse 
non  tangit;"  the  ''patuli  campi*'  of  Silius,  6.  141: 

^^Bagrada  dod  ullo  Libycis  iu  iinibus  amne 
victus  limosas  extendere  latius  undas, 
et  stagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos," 

and  of  Avienus,  Orb.  Terr,  423: 

.     .     .     "tuin  caenileum  Padus  evomit  antro 
flumen,  et  extento  patulos  premit  aequore  cam|K)s ;" 

the  ''agri''  of  Ovid,  Met.  1.  422: 

"sic  ubi  deseruit  madidos  septemfluus  agros 
Nilus,  et  anti(iuo  sua  flumina  reddidit  alveo;'* 

the  '*agri'*  and  ''campi"  of  Lucan,  6.  272: 

"sic  pleno  Padus  ore  tuinens  super  aggere  tutas 
cxciu^rit  ripas,  et  totos  concutit  agros. 
succubuit  si  <iua  tellus,  cuinulumque  furentem 
undarum  non  passa  ruit,  turn  ilumine  toto 
transit,  et  ignotos  aperit  sibi  gurgite  campos;"' 

and  the  "omnia''  of  our  author  himself,  Georg.  1,  115: 

^'praesertim  incertis  si  mensibus  ainnis  abundans 
exit,  et  obducto  late  tenet  omnia  limo." 

Secondly,  that  the  very  word  arva  has  been  used  by  oiu* 
author  himself  when  speaking  of  tiie  irruption  of  a  flood  over 
a  country,  Aen.  2.  496: 

"non  sic  aggeribus  rui»tis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
exiit,  oppositasquo  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  ai'va  furons  cuniulo,  caniposijue  \\qt  omnes 
oum  stabulis  arment^i  trahit. ' 

where  not  only  have  we  the  very  arva  t>f  our  text,  but  "'exiit" 
corresponds  to  the  undk  it,  '^oppositas  evicit  moles"  to  the 
PRORUPTUM,  *•  gurgite"  to  the  mare,  and  '* fertur  furens  cumulo" 
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to  the  PELAGO  PREMIT  soNANTi,  as  Dearly  as  the  difference  of 
circumstances  permits,  i.  e.j  as  nearly  as  the  difference  between 
an  ordinary  river  which  overflows  its  banks  and  floods  the  coun- 
try and  a  river  which  bursts  already-flooded  out  of  the  ground 
and  overflows  the  country  permits.  Thf  rdly,  that  the  distric| 
of  the  Timavus  is  actually,  as  testified  by  Dr.  Kandler  (above), 
subject  to  such  floods  bursting  out  through  the  ora  at  San  Gio- 
vanni; and 9  above  all,  that  the  expressions  mare  proruftum, 
PELAGO  SONANTI,  and  VASTO  CUM  MURMTJRE  MONTIS  applied  to  the 
already-flooded  Timavus  bursting  out  from  under  the  mountain, 
are  as  fit  and  proper  (compare  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  209: 

.    .    ,    "prorumpat  in  arva 
libertas  effrena  maris,  vel  limite  iusto 
devius  errantes  Phaethon  confondat  habeoas") 

as,  applied  to  the  Timavus  in  its  ordinary  state,  whether  at  the 
ORA  or  elsewhere  in  its  course,  they  are  unfit  and  bombastic. 
How  modest  in  comparison  the  younger  Pliny's  account  {Ep,  8.  8) 
of  the  font  of  the  Clitumnus  ('*Pons  adhuc  et  iam  amplissimum 
flumen  atque  etiam  navium  patiens")!  How  excusable  in  com- 
parison, Seneca's  application  of  the  term  mare  (not  even 
heightened  by  pelagus),  whether  to  the  arm  of  the  great  Nile 
in  its  ordinary  state,  or  to  the  great,  inundating  Nile  itself! 
Nat,  Quaest.  4.  2:  "Sic  quoque  quum  se  ripis  continet  Nilus, 
per  septena  ostia  in  mare  emittitur;  quodcunque  elegeris  ex  his 
mare  est."  Ibid,:  "Initio  diducitur,  deinde  continuatis  aquis 
in  faciem  lati  ac  turbidi  maris  stugnat." 

Nor  let  any  one  suspect  that  this  flood  of  Dr.  Kandler's  may 
be  the  imagination,  or,  at  least,  the  exaggeration,  of  a  partisan, 
whereon  to  found,  or  wherewith  to  buttress,  a  thiBory  of  the 
Virgilian  meaning.  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Kandler,  so  far  from 
being  the  partisan  of  a  scholastic  theory,  does  not  even  profess  to 
be  a  scholar  at  all:  and  while  writing  his  interesting,  eloquent, 
enthusiastic,  and  truly  Italian  IHscorso  sul  Timavo  (observe, 
not  for  a  learned  society,  but  "per  nozze  Guastalla-Levi ")  turns 
his  back  on  geographers  and  poets,  not  excepting  even  Virgil 
himself,  and  indites  directly  from  "the  great  book  of  nature" 
("Ma  io  preferisco  leggere  dapprima  il  gran  libro  che  Dio  ha 
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plasmato,  il  quale  svela  le  veracitd  o  le  aberrazioni  d^i  uomini 
che  ne  voller  discorrere,"  Discorso,  p.  7 ;  and  again,  in  the  Dedi- 
cation,  p.  2:  "In  altri  tempi  aveva  raccolto  notizie,  e,  come 
tiitti  gli  scrittori  s'  infingono,  non  comuni;  le  ho  per  Voi  rive- 
dute:  vengo  dal  campo  e  fui  testimon  di  eio  che  nairo,  io  stesso. 
Del  Timavo  \\  tesso  ghirlanda  fresca  fresca,  di  tutta  mia  compo- 
sizione,  e  TofFro  a  Yoi,  sposi  fortiinati").  Had  the  amiable 
garlandist  adhered  strictly  to  his  programme,  and  interwoven  in 
his  garland  no  flowers  at  all  from  poet's  or  geographer's  parterre, 
he  had  neither  mistaken  Virgil's  "fons  Timavi,"  viz.,  the 
fons  at  San  Giovanni — the  only  "fons  Timavi"  of  which  Virgil 
seems  to  have  had  any  knowledge — for  the  real  ''fons  Timavi" 
at  the  foot  of  the  Albio  {Di^corso,  p.  7:  "'D  quale  [Virgilio]  da 
im  solo  fonte  al  Timavo,  in  prossimitJi  della  Liburnia  piu  interna 
che  b  appunto  sopra  Fiume  eitta,  e  da  a  hii  nove  emissari  al  mare 
Adriatico,  nel  suo  seno  piu  interne,  togliendo  cosi  ogni  possibi- 
lita  di  scambio  tra  fonte  ed  emissario,  ben  altro  che  identici, 
anzi  richiedenti  distanza  ti*a  I'uno  e  1' altro")  ■•r  have  jumbled 
up  together  Asinius  PoUio  and  Antenor  {Ibid:  "Virgilio  cele- 
brando  Antenore,  che  secure  travei'so  le  parti  piu  settentrionali 
di  Liburnia,  lo  felicita  di  avere  superato  saxa  Timavi,  il  che  e 
facilissimo  presso  all'  emissario,  ed  accena  alle  arva  Timaviy  che 
possono  cercarsi  intorno  la  chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  e  per  molte 
miglia  in  distanza'').  But  the  reader  is  long  since  sufficiently 
convinced  that  the  picture  in  our  text  is  not  of  a  river,  whether 
the  Timavus  (the  modern  Timavo)  or  any  other,  in  its  ordinary 
state — "medio  alveo  delabentis  in  mare" — but  of  the  Timavus 
(the  modern  Timavo),  reputed  both  then  and  now  to  have  its 
source  less  than  an  Italian  mile  from  the  sea,  bursting  forth  sud- 
denly and  unaccountably  in  full  flood  from  that  reputed  source, 
and  "lapides  adesos  stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domos  vol- 
ventis  una,  non  sine  montium  clamore  vicinaeque  silvae,  cum 
fera  diluvies  (|uietos  irritat  amnes,''  and  begs  I  may  proceed. 
It  mare  phokui>tvm.  What  is  the  subject  of  it?  What  is 
it  that  goes'^  "The  sea,"  answer  many;  "the  real,  literal  sea 
[mare],  wiiich  ascends  the  river  up  to  its  very  source"  (Serv. 
(ed.  Lion):   "Sane  multi   it  m.u<e  frokuptum   et  pei^ach)  PRGMrr 
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ARVA  soNANTi  hoc  intelligi  volunt:  quod  tanta  est  in  illis  locis 
accessa,  quae  dicitur,  maris,  ut  per  ora  Timavi,  i.  e.y  usque  ad 
iuitium  fontis,  mare  ascendat,  unde  ait:  it  mare,  &c.,  i.  e.,  aqua 
maris  premat  arva,  h,  e.  littori  vicina  cooperiat.  Constat  autem 
et  in  illo  loco,  accessam  maris  usque  ad  montem  pervenire,  et 
per  omne  littus  Venetiarum  mare  certis  horis  et  accedere  per 
infinitum  et  recedere."     Phaer: 

"'  where  issues  nine  the  sea  makes  in,  for  noise  the  mountain  ringes/' 

Wood,  Essay' on  Homer,  p.  51:  "This  is  not  a  description  of 
the  river  running  with  violence  into  the  sea,  but  of  the  sea 
bursting  into  the  channel  and  even  the  sources  of  the  river,  and 
overflowing  the  land"}— an  answer,  to  which  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  attend  when  it  has  first  been  explained  how  fontem 
UNDE  rr  comes  to  mean  "fountain  towards  which  goes."  "The 
sea,"  answer  others,  "the  real,  literal  sea  (mare),  which  penetrates 
by  hidden,  underground  channels  into  the  ora,  and  bursts  out 
through  them"  {lovitae  Rapitii  Balnearum  ad  Timavi  osUa  de- 
scriptio,  ap.  Graevii  Thesan/r.  Antiquit,  Italiae,  tom  6:  "Nunc 
autem  iam  planimi  est  eum  [Virgilium]  proprie  et  ad  rem  accom- 
modate locutum  esse.  Ut  enim  mare  est  quod  aestu  excrescens 
per  subterraneas  concavitates  in  ipsa  mentis  intima  et  quasi  vis- 
cera ingreditur,  recte  dicitur  mare  et  pelagus,  eo  tropo  quo  ex 
toto  partem  intelligimus,  ut  sit  mare  proruptum  prius  occulte  in- 
gressi  et  prorupti  maris  pars,  quae  mox  non  sine  magno  murmure 
prorumpens  atque  exundans  circumpositas  terras  late  opprimit 
atque  operit  aut  vastat  sonantibus  aquis  illis  e  pelago  ingressis 
et  egressis,  atque  una  cum  maris  aestu  vel  exundantibus  vel 
subsidentibus." 

'^  where  with  the  limestone's  reboant  roar, 
through  nine  loud  mouths  the  sea-waves  pour, 
and  all  the  fields  aie  deluged  o'er.' — CJonington) 

— an  answer,  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  when  there 
is  any  reliable  evidence  of  the  real,  literal  sea  (mare)  bursting 
forth,  or  having  ever  burst  forth,  through  the  ora.  The  real 
literal  sea,  therefore,  /.  e,  the  Adriatic,  neither  ascending  to  the 
fountain  nor  descending  from  the  fountain,  it  becomes  certain 
that  it  is  not  with  the  real,  literal  sea  we  have  here  to  do  at  aU, 
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but  only  with  a  figurative  sea;  and  the  new  question — never,  I 
believe,  discussed  bv  anv  commentator — arises:  whether  is  this 
figurative  sea  subject  or  predicate,  in  other  words:  whether 
is  the  structure  unde  |veluti]  proruptum  mare  ft,  or  unde 
[Timavus]  it  [veluti]  proruptum  mare?  and  I,  for  my  part, 
find  no  difficulty  in  answering:  ''Predicate."  Predicate  (a), 
because  Timavus  is  more  effectually  lauded  when  every  word 
of  the  laudation  is  made  to  gravitate  directly  towards  Timavus 
itself,  than  if  every  word  of  the  laudation  be  made  to  gravitate 
towards  a  mere  characteristic,  the  representative  of  Timavus 
for  the  nonce;  predicate  (6),  because  so  long  as  [veluti]  mare 
is  regarded  as  the  subject  of  it,  the  action  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse  begins,  is  carried  on,  and  ends  within  the  limits 
of  a  monosyllable  of  no  more  than  two  letters;  whereas, 
[veluti]  mare  being  regarded  as  predicate,  the  action  of  the 
first  clause  is  carried  on  until  it  is  lost  and  disappears  in  the 
greater  action  of  the  second;  predicate  (c),  because  mare  and 
pelagus  being  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing  viewed  under  different  lights,  the  expression  mare  premit 

I 

pela(K)  is,  if  allowable  at  all,  as  awkward  and  disagreeable  as  it 
is  tautologous:  predicate  (d\  because  instances  of  a  sea's  being 
said  to  go,  in  the  sense  of  really  going,  and  not  merely  as  in 
Mela,  3.  6  (''Qua  littora  attingit  [mare]  ripis  contentum  insu- 
larum  non  longe  dist^uitibus.  ct  ubiquo  paene  tantundem.  it 
angustuni  et  par  froto;  curvansque  se  subinde,  longo  supercilio 
inflexum  est")  in  the  sense  of  seeming  to  go  or  trending,  are 
as  rare — an  hour's  search  has  furnished  me  with  no  more  tlian 
one,  viz.,  Claud.   SHIich,   1.  172: 

"  Illyii<iiin  pctoros,  cain[»i  moutesque  latobant. 
vexillum  navalc  dares;  sub  puppibus  ibat 
Ionium" — 

as  instances  of  a  river's  being  said  to  go,  in  the  sense  of  really 
going,  are  of  oomnion  occurrence,  an  hour's  search  having 
afforded  me  no  fewer  than  eleven  (viz..  Aen.  8.    726: 

,    .     .     '^  Euphrates  ibat  lam  mollicjr  undis; 
cxtrcmique  hominum  Morini  Rhonusque  bicornis." 
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Hor.  Od.  1.  2.  13: 

"vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
littore  Etnisco  violenter  uadis, 
ire  deiectum  monumenta  regis 
templaque  Vestae." 

Ovid,  Heraid,  L  33: 

"hac  ibat  Simois,  hie  est  Sigeia  toUus." 
Ovid,  Rem,  Am,  257: 

^^at  solet,  aequoreas  ibit  Tiberinus  in  undas.' 
Ovid,  Met,  1.  Ill: 

"flumiiia  iam  lactis,  iain  flumiaa  nectaris  ibant/' 

Ovid,  Met,  2,  455: 

.     .     .     "nemus  gelidum,  de  quo  cum  murmure  labens 
ibat,  et  attritas  versabat  rivus  arenas." 

Ovid,  Fa^st,  4,   364: 

^'amnis  it  iosana,  nomine  Gallus.  aqua." 

Ovid,  Amor,   3.   6.  19: 

^'tu  potius,  ripis  effuse  capacibus  amnis, 
— sic  aeternus  eas-labere  fine  tuo.' 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.   6.  25: 

"Inachus  in  Melie  Bithynide  pallidus  isso 
dicitur." 

Ovid,  Amor.   3.  6.  9S: 

^'<liiis  giata  dixit  voce,  'perennis  eas?'" 

Mela,  1.  9.:  '^Deinde  itemm  iteruraque  divisus  [Nilus]  it  per 
omnem  Aegyptum  vagus  atque  dispersus''),  and,  finally,  pre- 
dicate (e),  because  while  I  search  in  vain  for  an  example  of  a 
sea  (mare)  said  to  press  the  lands  with  a  pelagus,  1  meet  at 
every  turning  examples  of  a  river  rreXayiCiov,  i,  c,  pressing 
the  lands  with  a  pelagus:  Herodot.  2.  92  (of  the  Nile): 
ETteav  TrktiQTjg  yevr^iai  o  Tvorajnog  xat  ra  Ttedia  Ttekayillrj,  rpreiai 
€v  T(o  vdari  y^ivea  rtoXXa  la  ^r/VTvzioi  '^alevoi  kiovov.     Ibid, 
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i.  184  (of  the  Euphrates):  TTqoieQov  de  eiot^ee  o  Ttozaf-iog  ava  to 
Jtediov  Tcav  7celccyiueiv.  Strabo,  3.  3:  O  de  Tayog  tuxi  to  7tlatog 
ex^i  Tor  arofiavoi;  er/.oai  nov  azaduov  ycai  to  tia&og  uByOj  uart 
fjvQiayioyotg  ava7i)jjia\^ai,  (ico  ^  avaxvotig  ev  TOig  vsreQXti' 
f.i€voig  fiouiicti  jcedtotg,  orav  at  Tckr^um  yiviovrat,  ojote  TteXayuav 
uev  Eici  eviazov  '/mi  /vevny/ovva  aradiorg  '/.ai  tioibiv  tvXiotov  to 
TctdioVy  €v  de  itj  e/caro)  avccxraei  '/mi  vijaioy  aftoXafiliaveiv  oaov 
iQia'Aovia  aradiiov  co  infAog.  /ckarog  de  (.uY.qov  aTroXuTiov  tov 
/iijxorci  eialdeg  Kca  evau/reXov.  Dio  ('ass.  53.  20:  O  yag 
TifieQig  7re/Myiaag  naoav  rtiV  ev  roig  :>redioig  Fiofmv  7Latehx[iev^ 
ioaie  TtXeioi^ai,  Ibid,  45.  17:  O  le  Hqidctvog  tnt  uoXv  Tijg 
TtegiS  yi^g  ue)Mytaag,  e^ai(fnjg  aveyjogrjae,  Theophylact  Simoc. 
Quaestiones  Physicae:  iaaoi  roirrv  diain\g  re^rij^  o/  TLO^a'Aeg, 
oQioai  ()e  Aai  tov  !(1C{}ov  ra  getO^Qa,  /at  /ar^v  'Aai  tov  Nu- 
kov  tr^v  ^4iyv:cTov  TieXayi'Zovia,  ak)J  of.uog  7civeiv  c^avoig 
ova  tveaiiv.  a)X  out  'iavcaXoi  '/olaZofievoi  dQifiVTaTtjv  drKtiv 
tavirji'  eiorcQaicovaiv,  Himer.  EcL  IS.  SI:  O  yaq  dij  Mekr^g 
oviog  ....  aviayei  uev  ev  rrQoaoretio  cr^g  JSiLtrgw^g,  Tixrorai 
(5'  arcov  /.trgiai  /cr^yai  /ai  ^zKr^aiov  aXXr^)xov  fihxOTavovoai'  a(p 
(ov  jckr^iiuvQiov  0  scorctiiog  yie'/Myilei  itivd^vge/TziffiovTLai  jrhaiog 
'/ai  oh/MiH  '/Ml  '/itrjti\  yiverai — passages  almost  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  make  it  certain  not  only  that  it  is  an  inundation  of 
the  country  by  the  Timavus.  as  it  were  with  a  pelagus  or 
wide-spreading  sea,  which  Virgil  describes  in  our  text,  but  tbat 
the  whole  clause  tklacjo  phemit  \r\\  sonaxti  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Virgil's  ornate  paiaphrase  of  the  Greek  word 
.lekeeyiSfi. 

For  all  these  reasons  makk  is  predicate,  not  subject,  and  the 
structure  is  not  undk  [velutil  makk  rr.  but  unde  [Timavus] 
IT  [veluti]  MARE.  It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  that  at  first 
sight,  and  before  consideration,  mare  puts  itself  forward  as  the 
subject  of  IT  quite  as  prominently  as  (10.  207)  ''Aulestes,"  or 
(Geonj.  S.  517)  "arator,"  puts  itself  forward  as  subject  of  the 
same  verb,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  does:  but  if  it  does,  and 
yet  is  not,  as  1  think  I  have  shown  it  is  not,  really  subject  but 
only  predicate,  and  the  reader  is  obliged  in  consequence  to  cast 
about   for  another  subject,   such   trouble    to   the   i*eader  arises 
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wholly  and  solely  from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  construction  similar 
to,  however  less  in  degree  than,  that  which  is  so  observable  in  a 
passage  quoted  a  little  above,  viz.,  Aen.  2.  496: 

^^Don  sic  aggeribus  ruptis  quum  spumeus  atnnis 
oxiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  arva  fiu*ens  cumulo,  campostjue  per  omnes 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit" 

(where  '^fertur"  and  ^'trahit"  stand  absolutely  without  a  sub- 
ject and  cannot  be  supplied  with  one,  except  either  by  depriv- 
ing '^exiit"  and  ''evicit''  of  theirs  in  some  such  manner  as  the 
following:  "Xon  sic  spumeus  amnis,  quum  aggeribus  ruptis 
exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles,  fertur  in  arva  furens 
cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes  cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit:"  or 
by  imagining  an  anacoluthon  at  "moles,''  thus:  "Non  sic  ag- 
geribus ruptis  quum  spumeus  amnis  exiit,  oppositasque  evicit 
gurgite  moles — fertur  [spumeus  amnis]  in  arva  furens  cumulo, 
camposque  per  omnes  cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit*').  In  both 
places  the  }*ea«ler—  the  experienced  reader  even  more  than  the 
inexperienced — feels  the  hitch,  the  jolt  in  the  saddle ;  and  if  he 
says  nothing  about  it,  it  is  only  because  he  recollects  that  the 
poem  consists  of  some  seven  thousand  verses,  and  was  impatiently 
expected  by  the  absolute  master  of  the  ancient  Roman  world. 
Curious  and  almost  incredible  that  in  both  passages  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal verb,  occupying  the  most  prominent  position,  and  expressing 
the  main  action,  which  stands  thus  subjectless,  or,  to  use  a  milder 
phrase,  for  which  stibiectum  quaeritur.  Let  not,  however,  the 
reader,  in  either  case,  dwell  too  much  on  a  petty  desaffrement, 
or  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill.  Let  him  rather  draw, 
for  the  case  in  hand,  what  advantage  he  can  from  tlie  just-cited 
case;  and — observing  that  " fertur ■'  in  the  latter  perfectly  repre- 
sents IT  in  the  former,  both  in  meaning  and  position  in  the  verse; 
that  "amnis"  in  the  latter  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
generic  expression  for  the  special  timavi  of  the  former,  and 
occupies  the  very  same  position  in  the  verse;  that  the  "aggeribus 
ruptis''  and  "oppositiis  evicit  moles"  of  the  latter  exactly  make 
up  the  PRORUPTUM  of  the  former,  and  that  there  is  the  same 
arva  in  both— let  him  conclude  at  once  and  without  hesitation 
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that  as  the  subject  of  "fertur''  in  the  latter  case  is  only  to  be 
found  in  "amnis,"  so  the  subject  of  rr  in  the  former  case  is 
only  to  be  found  iii  timavt,  and  console  himself  for  his  hence- 
forward somewhat  lower  estimate  both  of  Virgil's  fertility  of 
imagination  and  accuracy  of  expression,  with  his  henceforward 
much  more  correct  notion  of  Virgil's  landscape  of  the  Timavus. 

It  :make  proruitum  et  ppzlago  premit  arva  sonantl  The 
second  clause  of  the  verse  is  our  author's  usual  variation,  or 
re-enunciation  in  different  terms,  of  the  first  clause:  (Timavus) 
goes  as  if  it  frere  a  burst- forth  sea  and  presses  the  fields  with, 
as  it  were,  a  sounding  pelagus. 

Let  ns  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Anteuor — instead  of  sail- 
ing up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and  founding  the  city 
of  Patavium  beyond  where  the  Timavus,  issuing  out  of  the 
ground  through  nine  oka,  overflows  its  banks  and  turns  the 
country  into  a  pelagus- had  sailed  up  to  the  head  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  founded  the  citv  of  Bervtus  bevond  where  the 
Nile  7C€/MyiL€i  (Herodotus,  quoted  above),  our  author,  in  his 
account  of  the  circumstance,  might  have  used  the  very  words 
PELAGO  PREMIT  ARVA  soNANTi.  IjOt  US  furtlicr  suppose  that  the 
Nile,  instead  of  flowing  through  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt  sub 
dio,  had  performed  that  i)art  of  its  .course  secretly  under 
groimd  and  emerged  only  at  tlie  cataract^^,  in  several  streams 
coalescing  inmiediately  into  a  river,  which,  in  it^  course  to  the 
sea,  overflowed  its  banks  and  inundated  the*  country  (*'effuso 
stairnantem    tlumine    Nilum'');    our    author,    in    his   account  of 

v..  ' 

the  circumstance,  might  have  used  not  merely  the  words  pelago 
PREMIT  ARVA  SONANTI,  but,  had  liis  mcasuro  permitted  him,  all 
the  other  words  of  our  text,  (^xcept  the  geographical  denomina- 
tions alone:  thus:  *'Cyrenaicos  ponotrare  sinus  atque  intima 
tutus  regna  Marmaridarum  et  fontem  superare  Nili,  unde  per 
ora  novem  magno  cum  murmuro  montis,  it  mare  proruptum  et 
pelago  j)remit  arva  sonanti.  Hie  tamen  ille  urbem  Beryti 
sedesque  locavit  TtMRTornm." 

Having  now,  let  us  hope,  some  detinite  notion  of  the  river 
Timavus — its  fons  or  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio,  its 
disapj)earance    under   ground    at    San    Canziano,    its   reappear- 
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ance  at  San  Giovanni  in  several  streams  more  or  less  numerous 
under  different  circumstances  and  mistaken  for  a  fons,  its 
almost  immediate  re-coalescence  into  a  single  stream,  its  discharge 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  further  on  by  a  single  mouth,  and  its 
occasional  flooding  of  the  country  below  San  Giovanni— we 
are  in  a  condition  to  inquire  what  has  this  river,  either  itself,  or 
its  fons,  or  its  floods,  to  do  with  Antenor's  flight  from  Troy  to 
Italy.  Cleonymus,  bound  for  Venetia  (Liv.  10.  2),  sails  right 
up  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic,  keeping  clear  of  the  two  dan- 
gerous coasts,  the  Scylla  on  the  one  side  and  the  Charybdis  on 
the  other,  until,  arrived  opposite  the  Brenta,  he  makes  for,  and 
saUs  up,  that  river  ("  Circumvectus  inde  Brundisii  promonto- 
rium,  medioque  sinu  Hadriatico  ventis  latus,  quum  laeva  impor- 
tuosa  Italiae  littora,  dextra  Illyrii  liburnique  et  Istri,  gentes 
ferae  et  magna  ex  parte  latrociniis  maritimis  infames,  terrer- 
ent,  penitus  ad  littora  Venetorum  pervenit.  Ibi  expositis 
paucis,  qui  loca  explorarent,  quum  audisset  tenue  praetentum 
littus  esse,  quod  transgressis  stagna  a  tergo  [sint],  irrigua  aestibus 
maritimis;  agros  baud  procul  proximos  campestres  cemi;  ulte- 
riora  coUes;  inde  esse  ostium  fluminis  praealti,  quo  circumagi 
naves  in  stationem  tutam  vidisse  (Meduacus  amnis  erat);  eo 
invectam  classem  subire  flumine  adverse  iussit.  Gravissimas 
navium  non  pertulit  alveus  fluminis.  In  leviora  navigia  trans- 
gressa  multitude  armatorum  ad  frequentes  agros,  tribus  mari- 
timis Patavinorum  vicis  colentibus  earn  oram,  pervenit");  An- 
tenor,  on  the  contrary,  sailing  up  the  same  Adriatic  for  the 
same  Venetia,  instead  of  ascending  the  Brenta  westward,  turns 
his  back  upon  it  and  penetrates  eastward  into  the  heart  of 
Liburnia  and  passes  the  "fons  Timavi"--poTuiT  illyricos  pene- 

TRABE    SINUS     ATQUE     ISTIMA     TDTUS     REGNA     LmURNORUM    ET    FONTEM 

suPERARE  TiMAVi.  How  hc  cvcr  got  out  alivc  from  among 
those  fierce  tribes,  or  how,  having  got  out  alive  from  among 
them,  he  ever  made  his  wav  bv  that  route  to  where  he  built 
Padua  on  the  Brenta,  passes  my  comprehension;  and  if  it  did 
not  pass  Jupiter's  also,  it  could  only  have  been  because  that 
personage  was,  ex  officio  as  well  as  ex  natura  refum,  familiar 
with  and  up   to  all   sorts   of   impossibilities.     "I  cannot  help 
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thinking  Venus  might  have  been  more  cautious  about  what 
she  said."  "How  do  we  know  Venus  said  so  at  all?"  "Virgil 
savs  she  did,  and  so  do  all  the  commentators."  "All  the 
commentators,  if  you  please,  but  certainly  not  Virgil."  "Are 
you  serious?"  "Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  But 
what's  the  matter?  What  makes  you  put  on  so  long  a  face?" 
"I'm  thinking  of  the  E.  I.  Civil  Service,  and  the  lot  of 
poor  fellows  I  sent  off  yesteixiay."  "Oh!  never  mind  them; 
they're  all  right.  You  told  them  what  answers  they  were 
expected  to  give,  and  you  may  be  sure  they'll  give  them. 
Had  you  told  them  the  real  state  of  the  case,  what  Venus 
really  does  say,  you  would  only  have  brought  disgrace  both 
upon  them  and  yourself"  "It's  an  idle  curiosity,  perhaps; 
still  I  must  own  I  would  like  to  know  the  truth.  Tell  me, 
in  confidence;  I'll  not  breathe  one  word  of  it  to  any  one." 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Venus  does  not  say  Antenor  penetrated 
the  Illyrian  gulf  and  the  interior  of  the  Liburnian  realms 
in  safety,  and  passed  the  nine-mouthed  spring  of  the  Timavus 
f  Hoc  ergo  nunc  ad  ai'gumentum  pertinet  quod  tutus  est  etiam 
inter  saevos  populos,'  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  'Nach  Virgil's  angabe 
drang  Antenor  .  .  .  durch  die  Liburnier  Uber  den  Timavus  in 
das  innere  des  landes,  welches  den  namen  von  seinen  begleitem 
erhielt,'    Mannert,    Gcogr,   vtm  Italia,  s.    53.     'Ii.lyricos  peke- 

TRARE    SINUS    ATQUE    INTIMA    TUTUS    REGNA    LTBURNORUM,'    Heyne  (whO 

observes  in  a  note:  'poetam  male  a  Servio  accusatura  dices, 
quod  Antenorem  Illyricum  et  Libumiam  tenuisse  dixerit,  nee* 
minus  male  post  Corradum  a  Burmanno  defensum  ex  usu  voc. 
penetrassey  quod  h.  I.  sit  tramnisse')  and  Wagner  (1832  and 
1861).  'Tief  zur  Illyrischen  bucht  und  dem  innersten  reich 
der  Liburner  cingehen  •  ohne  gefahr,  und  umlenken  den  quell 
des  Timavus,'  J.  H.  Voss.  'Drang  in  alle  buchten  (penftrare 
siyus  ATQUE  INTIMA  REUNA  liburnorum)  uud  kam  so  auch  in 
die  durch  die  weite  mtindung  des  Timavus  gebildete  bucht'  (!) 
Kappes.  'Penetrare  is  not  so  much  to  penetrate  into  as 
to  make  his  way  through  or  past  [!]  Illyricum,'  Conington], 
but  Venus  says,  'Antenor  penetrated  the  Illyrian  gulf,  and 
passed  in  safety  the  Liburnian  realms  farthest  up  on  that  gulf, 
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and  the  nine-mouthed  spring  of  the  Timavus.'  "  "You  are  most 
undoubtedly  right.  Tt  can  be  nothing  else.  Antenor  did  not 
go  in  among  the  fierce  Liburni  at  all,  only  passed  both  them 
and  the  Timavus  by,  and  then  made  across  for  the  Brenta.  He 
could  do  that  tutus.  If  he  had  gone  in  either  among  the 
Libumians  or  the  Istrians,  he  never  would  have  been  heard  of 
more,   nor   one   of  his   company.     Penetrare   h^lyricos   sinus, 

SUPERARE     INTIMA     REGNA     LIBURNORUM     ET     FONTEM     TIMAVI.        QuitC 

Virgil's  manner.  Penetrare  n.LYRicos  sjtnus,  the  general  enun- 
ciation;   SUPERARE    INTJMA    REGNA    LIBURXORUM    ET    PONTEM    TIMAVI, 

the  specification;  the  former  of  the  two  clauses  informing  us 
that  he  went  up  the  lUyrian  gulf,  the  latter  how  far  he  went 
up  it,  viz.,  past  both  Liburnia  and  Istria.  What  a  dolt  I  was 
not  to  see  it  sooner!"  "Say,  rather,  what  dolts  we  all  weref 
Nothing  could  be  plainer.  Penetrated  the  Illyrian  gulf  beyond 
both  Liburnia  and  Istria,  and  sailing  up  the  Brenta,  founded 
his  city  in  Yenetia.  And  that  terrible  Timavus  ("and  all  the 
dangers  of  Timavus'  fount"),  with  the  whole  Adriatic  rushing 
out  through  it  ("where  with  the  limestone's  reboant  roar, 
through  nine  loud  mouths  the  sea-waves  pour") — no  wonder 
the  mountain  rumbled — is  nothing  but  a  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bones  to  frighten  children.  Take  off  the  raddled  cloth  and  you 
have  the  bare  broomstick,  the  Timavus — remarkable  for  its 
manifold  spring,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  banks — standing  for 
Istria  (just  as  you  so  often  have  the  Nile — remarkable  for  its 
manifold  moutli  and  the  overflowing  of  its  banks — standing  for 
Egypt:  ex,  ffr.   Oeorg.  3.  28: 

^^atque  hie  undantem  bello  magnuuique  fluentem 
Nilum,  ac  navali  surgentes  aere  coliimnas. 
ad  dam  urbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsumque  Niphaten;*' 

Am.  6.  801: 

"  et  septemgeniiiii  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili  *'), 

and  the  sole  difference  between  the  line  Cleonymus  took,  up  the 
Gulf,  and  the  line  taken  by  Antenor,  is,  that  Cleonymus,  setting 
out  from  Magna  Graecia,  kept  nearer  the  western  side  and 
tomed  sooner  into  the  Brenta  than  Antenor,  who,  having  come 
round  the  Peloponnesus   from  Troy,  kept  naturally  nearer  to 
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the  eastern  side,  and  went  round  by  the  top  of  the  gulf,  beyond 
both  Liburnia  and  Istria,  before  he  turned  into  the  same  river. 
Iu.YRicos  SINUS.  "Antenor  segelte  langs  der  kuste  hin, 
drang  in  alle  buchten,  und  kam  so  auch  in  die  durch  die  weite 
miindung  des  Timavus  gebildete  bucht,"  Eappes.  "Illyricos 
SINUS  may  be  either  the  Adriatic,  as  washing  the  shore  of 
lUyricum,  or  the  indentations  in  the  lUyrian  coast,"  Conington. 
Most  undoubtedly  erroneous.  An  ten  or  had  no  business  in  the 
indentations  of  the  lUvrian  coast;  on  the  contrary,  those  in- 
dentations  were,  of  all  things,  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  (Xav.  10.  2:  "  Circumvectus  inde 
[Cloonymus]  Brundisii  promontorium,  medioque  sinu  Hadria- 
tico  ventis  latus,  quuni  laeva  importuosa  Italiae  littora,  dextra 
lUyrii  Liburnique  et  Istri,  gentes  ferae  et  magna  ex  parte 
latrociniis  maritimis  infames,  terrerent,  penitus  ad  littora  Vene- 
torum  pervenif).  Iliaricos  sinus  is  the  lUyrian  or  Adriatic 
gulf,  up  which  Antenor  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta. 
The  plural  is  used  as  answering  the  verse  better  than  the 
singular  (compare  3.  689:  "Megarosque  sinus"  [the  gulf  or 
bay  of  Megara].     Manilius,  5.  52: 

''Actiacosque  sinus  inter  suspensus  utrimque 
orbis,  et  in  ponto  caeli  Fortuna  natabit" 

[the  gulf  or  bay  of  Actium,  /.  e.  the  Ambracian   gulf  or  bay]. 

Ovid,  Met.   15,  50: 

.  .  .  "  Lacedaenioniumque  Tarentum 
praeterit,  et  Sybarin,  Salentinumque  Neaetuni, 
Thurinosque  sinus,  Temesenque  et  lapygis  arva" 

[the  gulf  or  bay  of  Thurii].     Ovid,  'Mst.  1.  10.  35: 

"  Thyniacosque  sinus,  et  ab  his  per  Apollinis  urbem 
acta,  sub  Anchiali  moenia  tendat  iter" 

[the  gulf  or  bay  of  Thynias].     i^rop.  4.   1.  114: 

.     .     .     "tu  diruta  iletuni 
supprimo  et  Euboicos  resjiice,  Troia,  sinus" 

[the  gulf  or  channel  of  Egripo]).  So  common  is  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  plural  to  signify  a  single  object,  tliat  we  have 
quite  as  many  examples  of  a  plural  sinus  signifying  a  single 


bosom  as  we  hare  just  seen  there  are  of  a  plural  siuus  signify- 
ing a  single  gulf  or  bay.  It  may  be  suffidont  to  quote  Otid, 
Art,  Amfit  3.  33: 

^^Fhasida,  lam  matrem,  fallax  dimisit  lason; 
venit  in  Aesonios  altera  nupta  sinus;" 

and  Claud.  Oigant.  125: 

^^implorat  Paeana  suum  conterrita  Delos, 
auxiliumque  rogat:  ^si  te  gratissima  fadit 
in  nostros  Latona  sinus,  succurre  precanti.'" 

Nor  let  objection  be  made  to  the  Adriatic  gulfs  being  called 
Ulyrian  gulf;  Aquileia,  at  the  very  head  of  it,  and  within  view 
of  the  Timavus,  is  not  only  said  by  Ausonius,  Ordo  Nob.  Urb. 
6.  3,   to  be  an  Italian  colony  "obiecta.ad  Illyricos  montes" — 

^^nona  inter  claras,  Aquileia,  cieberis  urbes, 
Itala  ad  Illyricos  obieota  oolonia  mootes"— 

but  is  stated  by  Strabo,  5.  1.  8,  to  be  an  emporium  opened  to 
the  Illyrian  tribes  on  the  Ister:  uiveixm  d*  ef47cogiov  roig  rctqi 
Tov  loTQOv  T(av  iXXvQuov  edyeat, 

Illyricos  penetrabe  sintjs.  The  expression  penetrare  sinum, 
in  the  sense  of  going  up  a  gulf  or  bay,  has  been  used  by 
Priscian,  Perieges.  607: 

^^Persieus  isde  sinus  penetratur,  et  loaron  offert" 

Intima  reqna  liburnorum.  BTot  the  interior  or  heart  of 
the  Libumian  realms  (the  interior  of  Liburnia)  (for  in  that  case 
it  should  be  "intima  regnorum  Liburnorum;"  compare  Pris- 
cian, Perieges,  650: 

^^  inter  quas  Tanais  Maeotidis  intima  pulsat" 

[the  inmost,  most  internal  parts   of  the  Maeotis].     Nemesian, 

Oyneg,   71: 

.     .     .     ^'utque  intima  frater 
Persidos,  et  veteres  Babylonos  ceperit  arces" 

[the  inmost,  most  internal  parts  of  Persia].  Stat  Theb.  1.  426: 
^Intima  vultus,''  the  inmost,  most  internal  paris,  of  the  face, 
viz.,  tlie  sockets  of  the  eyes},  bat  the  Ldburnian  realms  which 
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are  in  the  inmost  part^  or  heart,  of  something  else,  viz.,  of  tiie 
Adriatic  gulf:  in  other  words,  are  far  up  the  Adriatic.  Com- 
pare Val.  Flacc.  4.  512  (of  the  Harpies):  . 

'^iamque  et  ad  loDias  metas  atque  intima  tendunt 
saxa,  vocat  magni  Strophadas  nunc  incola  ponti,'* 

not  the  innermost  part,  or  heart,  of  the  "saxa"  (Strophadas), 
but  the  '*saxa"  (Strophades)  innermost,  ?.  e,  fer  up  in  the 
Ionian  sea.     Val.  Flacc.  5.  281: 

^^at  luno  et  summi  virgo  Io^4s  intima  secnm 
consilia  et  varias  sociabant  pectore  curas,** 

not  the  interior  or  heart  of  their  counsels,  but  the  counsels 
which  were  innermost  in  their  hearts.  Ovid,  Met.  11.  416  (of 
Haley  one): 

.     .    .    ^^cui  protinus  intima  frigus 
ossa  reoepenint," 

?wt  the  innermost  part,  or  marrow,  of  her  bones,  but  her  bones, 

the  innermost  part  of  herself.     Ovid,  Heroid.  16.  133  (Paris,  of 

himself) : 

.     .    .     ^^  praecordiaque  intima  sensi 

attonitus  curis  intumoisse  novis/' 

not  the  innermost  part  of  the  praecordia,  but  the  prae- 
cordia,  innermost  part  of  himself.     Sil.  4.  691: 

.     .     .     "Nymphanimque  intima  moestus 
implevit  chorus  attonitis  ululatibus  antra*/' 

not  the  innermost  part  of  the  caves,  but  the  innermost  caves 
(of  the  river).     And  our  author  himself,  Georg.  4.  65: 


u:, 


ipsae 
intima  more  suo  sesc  in  cunabula  condent;" 

not  the  innermost  part  of  their  cradles,  but  their  cradles  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  hive.     And   Georg,  4.  481: 

^quin  ipsae  stupuere  domus,  at(|ue  intima  Leti 
Tartara;" 

not, — with  Wagner  and  Forbiger,  and  in  point-blank  contradic- 
tion to  Aen,   a   273: 

''vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primisque  in  faucibus  Orci 
Letumque  Labosque,*' 

— not  the  innennost  part  of  Tartarus,  where  Letum  dtaells,  but 
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Tartarus,  innermost  part  of  Letum,  far-in  in  the  realms  of 
Letum,  whither  it  was,  of  course,  the  most  difficult  for  song  to 
penetrate.  Compare  also  liv.  1.  1  (of  this  very  expedition  of 
Antenor):  "Casibus  deinde  variis,  Antenorem  cum  multitudine 
Henetum,  qui,  seditione  ex  Paphlagonia  pulsi,  et  sedes  et  ducem, 
rege  Pylaemene  ad  Troiam  amisso,  quaerebant,  venisse  in  in- 
timum  maris  Hadriatici  siniun;"  not  the  innermost  part  of  the 
sinus  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  but  the  innermost  sinus  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  the  sinus  which  was  farthest  up  the  Adriatic,  i.  e., 
the  extreme  northerly  sinus,  comprehending  towards  south-east 
the  present  bay  of  Trieste  (meerbusen  von  Triest)  and  towards 
noth-west  the  present  bay  of  Monfalcone  (meerbusen  von  Mon- 
falcone),  into  which  latter,  and  not — as  stated  by  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Conington,  and  so  many  others  who  have  neither  visited  the 
place  nor  used  good  charts— into  the  bay  of  Trieste,  the  present 
river  Titnavns,  as  we  have  already  seen,  dischai^  iteelf. 

IlLYRICOS  PENETRARE  sinus — INTIMA  REONA  UBURNORUM  SUPERARE. 

Antenor  is  not  said  to  pass  by  the  lUyrian  gulf,  as  Myscelus 
(Ovid,  Met.  15,  50,  quoted  p.  544)  is  said  to  pass  by  the 
bay  of  Thurii,  because  not  past,  but  into,  the  Illyrian  gulf  was 
Antenor's  direct  way  to  the  Brenta  and  site  of  his  future  city, 
whereas  past  and  not  into  the  Thurian  gulf  was  the  direct  way 
for  Myscelus  to  the  Aesar  and  site  of  his  future  city;  and  An- 
tenor is  said  to  pass  by  Liburnia  and  the  "fons  Timavi,"  as 
Myscelus  is  said  to  pass  by  the  bay  of  Thurii,  because  past  and 
not  into  liburnia  and  the  "fons  Timavi"  was  Antenor's  wav 
to  the  Brenta  and  site  of  his  future  city,  as  past  and  not  into 
the  bay  of  Thuiii  was  the  way  for  Myscelus  to  the  Aesar  and 
site  of  his  future  city. 

FoNTEM  TiMAVi.  "Pro  Timavo,  ait  pontem  tibia vi,"  Serv. 
(ed.  Lion),  followed  by  Gossrau  (who,  having  quoted  Servius, 
adds:  "multus  ea  in  re  est  Avienus,  apud  quem,  tergum  maris, 
salis,  soli,  lactts;  vada,  freta  gurgitis,  arva  soli,  iugera  terrae, 
aequoris  iinda,  alia  multa");  also  by  Forbiger,  ed.  4  (''fontem 
TIMAVI,  h,  e.  Timavum'*).  The  gloss  is  most  assuredly  false, 
if  it  were  only  because  tjnde  then  becomes,  of  necessity,  ex 
qtu)   Timavo,   quod   absurdum.     On  the   contrary,   it   is   with 
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the  greatest  propriety  Antenor^  who  i8  making  a  coasting 
voyage,  is  said  to  pass  the  ^fons  Timavi,"  not  the  TimaTus 
(river  Timaviis),  the  fons,  not  the  river,  being  the  remaikable 
object,  partly  (a),  on  account  of  the  unusual  proximity  of  the 
fons  to  the  sea,  a  proximity  little  less  than  that  of  the  fons 
Arethusa  worshipped  by  Aeneas  himself  as  he  sails  past  on  his 
voyage  from  the  same  Troy  to  the  same  Itidy;  partly  {b%  on 
account  of  the  unusual  number  of  ora  of  which  it  consisted,  a 
number  variously  reported  by  diflPerent  visitors  (Claud.  3.  Cans, 
Honor,  120:  *'Phrygii  numerantur  stagna  Timavi,"  wh«^  the 
enumerator  is  no  less  a  personage  tiian  the  emperor  Honorius); 
partly  (c),  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  dischaiged  by 
those  OKA,  so  considerable  at  times  as  to  overflow  both  banks 
of  the  deep  and  wide  river,  and  rcelayileiv  all  round;  and 
partly  (d)  because,  of  the  two  always  sacred  objects,  fons  and 
river,  the  fons,  as  source  and  father  of  the  river  and  residence 
of  the  river-god,  and  as  consisting  of  purer  water  than  the  river, 
was  the  most  sacred;  so  sacred  indeed  that  a  fons  without 
its  chapel  or  temple  or  lucus  or  oracular  cave,  or  all  four 
together  (^Aen.   7,  81: 

'•at  rex  sollicitus  monstris,  oracula  Fauni, 
fatidici  genitoris  adit,  lucosque  sab  alta 
coDSulit  Albimea,  nemorum  quae  maxima  sacro 
fonte  sonat,  saevamque  exhalat  opaoa  mephitim." 

Ovid,  Fast.  3.  295: 

'4ucus  Aventino  suberat  niger  ilicis  umbra, 

quo  posses  viso  dicere,  numen  inest 
in  medio  gramen,  musooque  adoperta  virenti 

mauabat  saxo  vena  perennis  aquae, 
inde  fere  soli  Faunus  Picusque  bibebant 

hue  venit  et  Fonti  rex  Numa  mactat  ovem." 

Plin.  Ep,  8.  8  (of  the  Fons  Clitumni):  "Adiaeet  templum  pris- 
cum  et  religiosum.  Stat  Olitiminus  ipse  amictus  ornatusque 
praetexta.  Praesens  numen  atque  etiam  fatidicum  indicant 
sortes.  Sparsa  sunt  circa  sacella  complura,  totidemque  dei;  saa 
cuique  veneratio,  suum  nomen,  quibusdam  vero  etiam  fontes. 
Nam    praeter   ilium   quasi   parentem    ceterorum,   sunt   minores 
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capite  discreti,  sed  flumini  miscentur,  quod  ponte  transmittitur. 
Is  terminus  sacri  profaniqae.  In  superiore  parte  navigare  tash 
torn,  infra  etiam  natare  concessum '*),  was  as  rare  in  ancient 
Greece  or  Italy  as  is  at  present  in  Bohemia  a  well  or  bridge 
without  its  Saint  Nepomuck.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast  4.  469: 

"praeterit  [Ceres]  et  Cyanen  et  fontem  lenis  Anapi, 
et  te,  vorticibas  non  adeunde,  Gela." 

Claud.  Gigantom.  69: 

.    ,    .    "hie  Rhodopen  Hebri  cum  fonte  revellit 
et  socias  truncavit  aquas." 

Stat  Theb.  4.   830  (thirsty  soldier  addressing  the  Fons  Lan- 

giae): 

.    .    .    "tuque  0  cunctis  insuete  domari 
solibus,  aetemae  largitor  corniger  undae, 
laetus  eas;  quacuuque  domo  gelida  ora  resolvis, 
immortale  tumens;  neque  enim  tibi  cana  repostas 
bmma  nives,  raptasque  aUo  de  fonte  refundit 
arcus  aquas,  gravidive  indulgent  nubila  Coil, 
sed  tuus,  et  null!  ruis  expugnabilis  astro;" 

and  Horace's  ''Fons  [Bandusiae]  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneua" 

FoKTEM  UNDE.  Compare  Varro,  L.  L.  4.  26:  "Fons  unde 
funditur  e  terra  aqua  viva.'*  Cic.  de  Orat  1.  46  (figuratively): 
"Fontes  unde  hauriretis.'' 

Ora  novem.  The  number  of  ora  assigned  by  Virgil  to  the 
'^fons  Timavi"  is  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed.  K  it  is  higher 
by  two  than  the  highest  number  assigned  to  it  by  any  writer 
who  could  not  have  copied  from  him,  we  must  not  forget  that 
not  only  were  the  actual  ora  always  varying  in  number,  and 
therefore  variously  reported  by  visitors,  but  that  no  probable 
niunber  had  so  good  a  claim  on  the  poet— the  poet  par  excelletwe 
and  not  the  geographer — as  the  poetical  and  mystic  three  times 
three,  the  Muses'  own  number,  the  number  of  the  enfolded 
spheres,  the  number  of  the  holidays  kept  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
the  number  of  the  acres  covered  by  the  body  of  Tityus,  the 
number  of  the  stars  in  Ariadne's  crown,  the  number  of  the  days 
Ulysses  was  floating  on  the  wreck  of  his  vessel  from  Charybdis 
to  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  number  of  the  days  the  same  hero 
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floated  on  the  mast  from  Crete  to  Thesprotia,  the  number  of  the 
years  the  ox  was  old  out  of  whose  hide  was  made  the  bag  full 
of  winds  given  by  Aeolus  to  the  same  hero,  the  number  of  the 
days  the  same  hero  sailed  from  Aeolia  with  the  bag  before  he 
came  in  sight  of  home,  the  number  of  the  goats  the  same  hero 
carried  off  from  Cyclops'  land  for  each  of  his  twelve  ships,  the 
number  off  the  judges  of  the  sports  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  the 
number  of  the  vears  the  Aloidae  were  old  when  thev  were 
already  that  same  number  of  cubits  in  breadth  and  that  same 
number  of  oqyviai  in  height,  the  number  of  the  days  and  the 
number  of  the  nights  Latona  was  in  labour,  the  number  of  the 
cubits  the  golden  necklace  was  long  with  which  Dione  and  Bhea 
and  Themis  and  Amphitrite  and  all  the  other  goddesses  except 
Juno  bribed  Lucina  to  expedite  Latona's  labour,  the  number  of 
the  days  Deucalion's  ark  was  tossed  about  on  the  waters  of  the 
flood  before  it  rested  on  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus,  the  num- 
ber of  the  days  Apollo  discharged  his  arrows  on  the  Grecian 
army,  the  number  of  the  days  for  which  Apollo  and  Neptune 
turned  the  Trojan  rivers  against  the  wall  which  had  protected 
the  Grecian  fleet  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  number  of  the 
dogs  accompanying  the  shepherds  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
number  of  the  parlour  dogs  of  Achilles  himself,  the  number  of 
the  benches  occupied  by  Nestor  and  the  Pylians  sacrificing  to 
Neptune,  and  the  number  of  the  oxen  sacrificed  by  tlie  occu- 
pants of  each  bench,  the  number  of  the  Trojans  slain  by 
Patroclus  each  of  the  three  times  he  rushed  on  them  just  before 
he  was  himself  slain,  the  number  of  the  days  the  gods  disputed 
whether  or  not  Mercurv  should  steal  Hector's  bodv  from 
Achilles  and  restore  it  to  Priam,  the  niunber  of  his  sons  Priam 
orders  to  prepare  the  cart  which  is  to  carry  the  ransom  of 
Hector's  body,  the  number  of  the  cubits  the  tvyodeapiov  of  the 
said  cart  is  long,  the  number  of  the  days  Clytie  mourned  and 
fasted  before  she  was  turned  into  a  heliotrope,  the  number  of 
the  '^pulchorrima  fmtrum  corpora''  with  which  his  ^'fida" 
Tuscan  ''coniux"  presented  Arcadian  Gilippus,  the  number  of 
the  months — but  "ohe!  iam  satis,  superque/' 

If  the  aspect  of  the  place  has  changed,  the  land  having  so 
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much  encroached  on  the  sea  that  the  quondam  island  of  the 
baths  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  continent— if  the  ''Tima- 
vum"  of  Strabo,  with  its  temple  of  Diomede,  port,  and  sacred 
grove,  has  disappeared — if  the  mountain  no  longer  resounds  with 
the  tumultuous  out-bursting  through  numerous  ora,  of  a  flood 
resembling  a  sea — if  the  numerous  ora  themselves,  opening,  the 
principal  of  them,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mill-pond,  require  to  be 
sought  for — still  the  Roman  baths  are  there,  the  mountain  is 
there,  the  numerous  ora  are  there,  and  are  as  differently 
counted  as  ever  by  different  visitors;  the  flood  outbursting 
through  them  like  a  sea  is  there;  the  river  is  there  and  called  by 
the  same  name ;  nay,  even  the  ''  religio  lod  "  is  there,  maintained 
by  the  church  of  Santo  Giovanni  il  Battezzatore,  built  on  an  ele- 
vation within  the  shortest  safe  distance  of  the  venerable  and 
venerated  font  Where  have  two  thousand  rolling  years  not 
left  as  rough  or  rougher  wheel-tracks? 


252-253. 

GENTI   NOMEN   DEDIT   ARMAQUE  FIXIT 
TROIA   NUNC    PLACmA    COMPOSTUS   PACE   QUJESCIT 


"Genti  NOMEN  DEDIT ;  at  qualc?  dicunt  Antenoridarum:  apud 
poetas  utique,  non  vero  viilgare  nomen;  sed  Venetorum  no- 
men,"  &c.,  Heyne. 

.    .     .     ^^gab  namen  dem  volk,  und  heftete  Trojas    . 
riistungen."  Voss. 

''Nomen,  Venetorum,  ab  Henetis  Paphlagoniae,  Antonoris  comi- 
tibus,  ut  aiunt,  ductum,"  Wagner,  Virg.Br.  Aen,  No,  no;  Virgil, 
so  far  from  leaving  us  in  the  dark  about  the  name  which  Ante- 
nor  gave  his  colony,  has  in  the  word  troia  told  us  explicitly 
what  that  name  was :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  word  troia — 
at  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  at  the  same 
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time  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  and  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  line  by  a  pause — enabling  it  to  embrace  in  its 
acticHi  not  only  its  own  immediate  and  proper  substantive,  bot 
the  other  substantive  bound  up  with  it  in  the  same  dause.  See 
Bem.  on  2.  246.  That  such  is  our  author's  meaning  is  placed  be* 
yond  doubt  by  the  account  handed  down  to  us  by  Uvy  (1.  1) 
that  Antenor  actually  called  the  first  town  which  he  bailt  on 
his  landing  in  Italy  ^Troja''  (^In  quern  primum  ^ressi  sunt 
locum,  Troia  vocatur,  pagoque  inde  Troiano  nomen  est,  gens 
universa  Yeneti  appellati").  Jf  instead  of  the  poetical,  and 
therefore  somewhat  irregular  troia,  Virgil  had  contented  him- 
self with  the  more  regular  and  prosaic  Troiae,  the  meaning 
would  probably  have  been  less  easily  mistaken. 

Nunc  placida  compostus  pace  quiesctt.  ^^  Quantum  est  in 
propria  urbe  sepultum,  ubi  eius  nomen  et  memorial "  La 
Cerda.  "  Exoptatissimum  hoc,  mori  in  felicitate;  componi  dice- 
bantur  proprie  quorum  cineres  et  ossa  colligebantur  et  conde- 
bantur  in  sepulchre,"  Wagner  (1861).  Very  true,  but  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  nor  by  any  possibility  Venus's  meaning,  though 
the  meaning  assigned  to  her  both  by  Hand  (ad  Stat  SHv,  1, 
p.  50),  Jahn,  Forbiger,  Ladewig,  and  Alfieri.  Venus,  whose 
object  it  is  to  contrast  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition  of  Aeneas 
with  the  happy  result  of  that  of  Antenor,  could  by  no  possibility 
cite  the  death  and  burial  of  Antenor  in  a  foreign  land  as  afford- 
ing one  of  the  points  of  contrast,  and  so  most  correctly  Peerl- 
kamp:  '*  Venus  uti  hoc  exemplo  non  potiiit,  quae  nato  suo  non 
placidam  mortem,  sed  feliceni  vitam  optaret."  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  placid  peace  (placida  pace),  the  settled  quiet  (compos- 
tus quiescit) — in  other  words,  the  placid  peaceful  repose  en- 
joyed by  Antenor  after  his  troubles — which  is  the  object  of 
Venus's  envy;  that  placid  peaceful  repose  enjoyed  by  An- 
tenor, NTJNC,  at  this  very  moment  (nuxc  PLAcmA  compostus  pace 
quiescit)  at  this  very  nunc,  when  Aeneas  is  still  pursued  by 
his  ill  fortune — nunc  eadem  fortuna  viros  tot  casibus  actos 
iNSEQurruR — the  two  nunc'j?  uniting  together  in  the  one  mo- 
ment of  time  Aeneas  shipwrecked  on  the  barbarous  coast  of 
Africa,  and  Antenor,  not  surely  dead  and  buried,  but  enjoying 
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rest  after  his  troubles,  in  his  new  city  of  Patavium.  Compos- 
tas  is,  no  doubt,  often  used  of  that  last  of  all  settlements; 
death;  but  that  is  a  special,  very  far  indeed  from  necessary 
or  even  general,  use  of  the  word.  The  following  are  examples 
of  its  use  in  cases  of  other  settlements  of  various  kinds,  some 
of  them  being  settlements  of  a  city  or  country,  or  in  a  city  or 
country — some  of  them  settlements  in  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet; 
and  others,  again,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  our  text,  being  settlements  both  in  a  city  or  country,  and 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet:  Aen,  8.  321: 

^'is  genns  indocile,  ac  dispersum  montibus  altis 

composuit,  legesque  dedit 

.    .    .    sic  placida  popiilos  in  pace  regebat" 

[where  we  have  our  text  repeated  as  nearly  as  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  narration  permit].     Stat  Silv.  3,  5: 

*^anne  quod  Euboicos  fessos  remeare  penates 
auguror,  et  patria  senium  componere  terra" 

[where  Statins  speaks  of  returning  to  Naples,  in  order  to  com- 
pose (surely,  not  to  bury)  his  old  age  there,  in  that  delightful 
climate].    Propert.  Eleg.  L  11.  13: 

^'quam  vacet  altohus  blandos  audire  susurros 
molliter  in  tacito  littore  compositam." 

Propert  Ekg,  2,  2.  2: 

"at  me  eomposita  pace  fefellit  Amor." 

Varro  Atacinus,  apud  Senec.  Coiitrov.  3,  16: 

^^ omnia  noctis  erant  placida  composta  quiete." 

Val.  Place.  7.  246: 

"redde  diem  noctemque  mihi;  da  prendere  vestes 
somniferas,  ipsaque  oculos  componere  virga." 

Liv.  30.  4:  "Tempus  esse,  aut  pacem  componi,  aut  bellum  navi- 
ter  geri."  Plin.  Episi,  5,  18:  "Neque  enim  dubito  esse  amoen- 
issimam  [villam],  in  qua  se  composuerat  homo,  felicior  ante, 
qaam  felicissimus  fieref    Tacit  Ann.  12.  68:  "Dum  res  fir- 
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mando  Neronis  imperio  coDiponuntur."  Tacit.  Ann,  14.  39: 
**Rebelles  barbarorum  animos  pace  componi."  Tacit  Ann.  15. 
2:  "Contra  Vetera  fratrum  odia  et  certamina,  familiae  nostrae 
Penates  rite  composuisse."  Tacit.  Ann,  3.  44:  "Tanto  impen- 
sius  in  securitatem  compositus,  neque  loco,  neque  vultu  mutato, 
sed  ut  solitum  per  illos  dies  egit."  Sii.  17.  356  (Jupiter 
speaking) : 

,    .     .     "tempus  componere  gentera; 
ad  finem  veiitum;  et  claudenda  est  ianua  belli.'' 

Virg.  Aen.  3,  387: 

"quam  tuta  possis  urbem  componere  terra" 

And  compare  the  so  similar  picture  of  personified  Tyre  drawn 
by  Q.  Curtius,  4.  4  (ed.  Bipont):  "Multis  ergo  casibus  de- 
functa,  et  post  excidium  renata,  nunc  tamen  longa  pace  cuneta 
refovente,  sub  tutela  Romanae  mansuetudinis  acquiescit"  See 
Rem.  on  "clause  componat  Vesper  Olympo,''  1.  378.  The  con- 
trast of  Aeneas  with  Antenor  is  artfully  managed  and  striking 
to  the  last  degree.  Antenor  is  simply  Antenor;  Aeneas  is  my 
Aeneas  (mets  aeneas),  and,  therefore,  Jupiter's  own  grandson. 
Whatever  Trojans  Antenor  had  with  him  are  passed  over  sub 
silentio:  Aeneas  leads  all  Troy;  the  Trojan  fates  are  identified 
with  his  (Qum  troi":s  potuere?).  Antenor  slipped  through  without 
difficulty  (mediis  elapsus  achfvis);  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans 
suftered  all  manner  of  hardships  (tot  funera  passk).  Antenor 
had  no  promise;  Aeneas  had  the  most  solemn  promises,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  Trojans,  viz.,  that  from  him  and 
them  was  to  arise  that  great  nation  which  was  to  rule  the 
world — the  Romans  (cekte  hint  romanos  .  .  .  polucitus).  Never- 
theless, Antenor  arrived  safelv,  not  onlv  in  Italv,  but  far 
up  in  Italy,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Adriatic  (illyricos  pexe- 
trare  sinus),  beyond  the  Timavus  (fontem  superare  timavi), 
and  passed  unhurt  through  the  midst  of  the  piratical  Libumi- 
ans  (ixTiMA  tvtus  rvmsa  uhurnorumj— nay,  not  only  arrived 
safely,  but  there  founded  the  city  of  Patavium,  and  hoisted  the 
arms  of  Troy  (urbem  patavi  sedesque  locavit  teucborujm,  et 
oENTi  NOMEN  DEDiT  ABMAQUE  FixiT  tboia),  and  is  uow,  all  being 
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settled,  enjoying  peace  and  quiet  (nunc  placid  a  compostus  pace 
quiescit);  whilst  we,  thy  children,  notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
mises made  to  us,  and  which  were  our  consolation  under  all 
our  misfortunes   (hoc  equidem  occasum  troiae  tristesque  ruinas 

SOLABAR,    FATIS    CONTRARIA    FATA    REPEXDENS),    are    Still    Struggling 

with  one  disaster  after  another  (nunc  eadem  furtuna  viros  tot 
CASiBus  ACTOS  lvsequitur),  and  not  only  cannot  reach  the  pro- 
mised shore,  but  not  even  any  part  of  Italy  (itaus  longe 
DisiuNGiMUR  oris) — uay,  not  even  any  port  or  harbour  of  refuge 
anywhere,  but  have  lost  our  ships,  and  are  shut  out  from  the 
whole  world  (cunctus  terrarum  clauditur  orbis),  lest  we  should 
by  any  chance  make  our  way  at  last  to  that  promised  land 
(oB  italiam) — and  all  this  to  gratify  the  anger  of  a  single  person 
(unius  OB  iram).  Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  promises? — your 
promises  to  us — to  us,  whose  patriotism  is  so  conspicuous  (mc 
pietatis  honos?),  and  (by  tacit  inference)  so  different  from  that 
of  Antenor? 

Hic  pietatis  honos?     Compare  Plant  Rudens,  1.  3,  8  (ed. 

Weise) : 

.     .     .     ^'hanccine  ego  partem 

capio  ob  pietatem  praecipuam  ? " 


259-262. 

VULTU-QUO   CAELUM    TEMPESTATESQUE   SERENAT 

•  •••••••• 

PARCE   METU    CYTHEREA    MANENT   IMMOTA   TUORUM 
FATA  TIBI 


Compare  Callim.  ///  Dian.  28  (ed.  Blomf): 

If  fj   St  xi<TfcoofCa>v,  oTf   uoL  TottcvTu  xhtutvai 

Mart  9.  25  (comparing  the  statue  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Jupiter 
Serenus): 
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^^quis,  Pallatinos  imitatu^  imagine  vultuB, 
Phidiacum  Latio  marmore  vicit  ebur? 
haec  mundi  facios,  haec  sunt  lovis  ora  Sereni ; 
sic  tonat  ille  deus,  cum  sine  nube  tonat/' 

There  is  a  representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  with  the  in- 
scription ^4ovi  Sereno  sacr."  on  an  ancient  lamp  in  the  Pas- 
serirtn  Museum.  It  is  stated  by  Passerius  (I  know  not  how 
truly)  to  be  the  only  ancient  representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus 
in  existence.  See  Tjucernae  Fictiles  Miisaei  Passerii,  torn.  1, 
tab.  33.  There  may  be  an  allusion  in  our  text  to  some  painting 
or  statue  of  Jupiter  Serenus  actually  existing  and  well  knovm 
in  the  time  of  Virgil.  On  Trajan's  Column  at  Borne  there  is  a 
figure  supposed  to  represent  Jupiter  Pluvius;  see  Bartoli,  Cblanna 
Trajana,  No.  133.  Also  one  on  the  column  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  in  the  same  city ;  see  Bellorius, 
tab.  15.  Boissard  [Topog,  el  Antiq,  Urb,  Romae,  pars  5,  tab.  24, 
gives  a  representation  of  a  monument  (apparently  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue)  bearing  the  inscription  "lovi  Sereno.  Numisius 
Albinus.     Ex  voto." 

VuLTu:  look,  aspect,  as  distinguished  from  face  and  fea- 
tures; Seuec.  Here,  Fur.  640  (Theseus  returning  with  Hercules 
from  Hades  to  Megara): 

.     .     .     '^flebilem  ex  oculis  fuga 
regina  vultum:  tuque  [Amphitryon]  nato  sospite 
lacrimas  cadentes  reprime." 

Serf^^'at.  Not  makes  serene,  in  the  sense  of  calm;  but 
makes  serene,   in   the  sense   of  clear,   /.   e.,   clears;    Prudent 

Cafhem.  10.    77: 

''veniunt  mox  praemia  caelo, 

pretiumiiuo  rependitur  ingens: 
nam  lumina  nescia  solis 
deus  illita  felle  serenat." 

Parce  metu  cytherea  maxun't  immota  tuorum  fata  tibi,  &c. 
— In  what  character  does  Jupiter  make  this  announcement  of 
the  fates  to  Venus?  In  that  of  the  supreme  disposer  of  events, 
of  him  whose  will  is  fate,  or  of  one  who  after  the  disposal  of 
events  by  supreme  all-governing  fate  is  admitted  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  disposal,  in  all  its  particulars?     Let  us  see.     Venus 
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in  her  very  first  sentence  ascribes  to  him  the  supreme  disposal 
of  events — 

0   QUI    RES   HOMINUMQUE   DEUMQUE 
AETERNIS   REGIS   IMPERUS   ET    FULMINE   TERRE8  — 

renjinds  him  of  his  promises  (pollicitus),  inquires  why  he  has 
changed  his  mind  (quae  te,  genitor,  sententia  vertit?),  what 
limit  he,  the  great  king,  appoints  to  the  troubles  of  her  protSg^^ 
(quem  das  finem,  rex  maone  laborum?),  and  even  taunts  him 
for  not  having  better  treated  those  who  were  always  so  dutiful 
towards  him — 

HIC   PIOTATIS   HONOS,    SIC   NOS   IN   SCEPTRA   REPONIS  ? 

Jupiter  receives  the  honour  paid  him  as  no  more  than  his  due; 
assures  Cytherea  that  he  has  not  changed  his  mind  (neque  me 
SENTENTIA  vertit);  that  she  shall  not  only  see  all  his  promises 
fulfilled  (manent  iioiota  tuorum  fata  Tmi),  but  a  great  deal  more, 
which — fated  to  happen,  but  hitherto  kept  secret  (fatorum  arcana) 
— he  is  going  to  tell  her  (movebo),  and  proceeds  forthwith  to 
tell  her  at  full,  referring  all  to  no  other  origin  than  his  own 
supreme    will    and   pleasure   (ms    ego    nec   metas   rerum  nec 

TEMPORA    PONO;     IBiPERIUM    SINE    FINE   DEDI.    ...    SIC    PLACITUm).      It 

is  impossible  there  could  be  either  on  the  one  hand  more  plain 
ascription  of  supreme  all-governing  power  to  Jupiter — and  that, 
too,  by  a  witness  who  could  neither  be  ignorant,  nor  mistaken, 
nor  deceived  on  the  subject,  viz.,  his  own  daughter,  herself  a 
goddess,  and  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty — ;  or^  on  the  other 
hand,  more  plain  recognition  and  assumption  of  the  power  by 
Jupiter  himself 

So  far  the  Virgilian  chronicle.  But  what  says  the  Ovidian, 
of  the  same  Jupiter  revealing  the  same  fates  to  the  same  Venus? 
That  he  is  their  author  and  disposer,  and  as  their  author  and 
disposer  communicates  them  at  first  hand  to  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter? Far  from  it.  That  they  are  the  eternal  irreversible 
decrees  of  the  three  Sisters,  which  he  has  read  engraved  on 
bronze  in  their  Record  Office,  and  which  she  herself  can  read 
when  she  pleases  to  take  the  trouble  of  paying  a  visit  to  that 
place  {Met  15,  808): 
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.    .    •    ^^intres  licet  ipsa  Sororum 
tecta  triuni.  cernes  illic  molimine  vasto 
ex  aere,  et  solido  reiiim  tabularia  ferro, 
quae  neque  concursum  caeli,  neque  fulminis  iram, 
nee  nietuuDt  iillas  tuta  atque  aeteraa  ruinas. 
invenios  illic  incisa  adamante  perenni 
fata  tui  generis;  legi  ipse  animoque  notavi, 
et  referam,  ne  sis  etiamnum  ignara  futuii. 
hie  sua  complevit  pro  quo,  Cytherea,  laboras, 
tempera,  pei-fectis,  quos  terrae  debuit  annis. 
ut  deus  accedat  caelo,*'  &e. 

If  not  a  very  edifying,  it  were  at  least  a  very  curious  inquiry, 
which  of  two  etiological  views — as  point-blank  opposed  to  each 
other  as  any  of  our  own  on  the  same  subject— was  the  orthodox 
one  in  the  days  of  the  two  poets.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
from  mere  analogy,  and  answer  at  once:    ''The  least  rational." 


265-268. 

HIC   TIBI   FABOR    ENIM    QUANDO    UAEC   TE   CURA    REMORDET 
LONGIUS    ET    V0LVJ:NS    FATORUM    ARCANA    MOVEBO 
BEI.LUM    IXGENS    GERET   ITALIA   POPULOSQUE   FEROGES 
CONTUXDET 


VAR.  LECT. 

punct.  HicTiBi  FABOR  III  Scrv. *,  La  Cerda;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Thiol. 

punct.  HIC  TIBI  FABOR  III  P.  Mauut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Waket; 
Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Forb.;  Lad.;  Ribb.;  Ccningt. 


Not    HIC    TIBI    .    .    .    GERET,    but   HIC,    TIBI    FABOR    ENIM,    .    .    .    GERET. 

The  TIBI  and  the  te  are  correlative  and  emphatic:  "I  will  tell 
th^^Cj  since  this  care  troubles  fhee^  my  dear  daughter."  And  so 
the  same  Jupiter  to  the  same  Venus  (Claud.  Rapt,  Pros.l.  214: 

"curarum  secreta  tibi,  Oytherea,  fatebor;" 

and  compare  Aen,  7.  427:  "tibi  me  fari  iussit;"  and  Plant. 
Bacch.  prol.  23: 

'*ecco  fabor  iam  vobis,  quod  expetitis." 
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TiBi  as  the  ethic  dative  would  here  mean — "this  man,  so 
please  thee;  this  man,  at  thy  service."  But  rac  by  itself,  the 
first  word  in  the  sentence  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by 
a  sudden  pause,  is  emphatic:  ^^This  very  mmiy  who  is  7iow 
in  thw  wretched  condition,^'' 

TiBI     FABOR    ENIM,     QUANDO    HAEC    TE    CURA    REMORDET,     LONGIUS, 

ET  voLVENS. — ''LoNoros  voLVENS,  i.  6.  altius  repetens,"  Heyne. 
"Tidetur  lupiter  hic  ita  loqui,  quasi  quondam  librum  fatalem 
manu  teneat,  ac  non  tantum  priores  paginas  introspiciat,  sed, 
i^oNGius  VOLVENS,  mcdias  quoque  et  postremas,"  Wagner  (1861) — 
both  commentators,  no  less  than  Nonius  in  his  citation  of 
the  passage  ("longius  et  volveks  fatorum  arcana  movebo), 
Donatus  both  in  his  citation  and  comment  (LONoros  evolvens 
[sic]  FATORUM  ARCANA  MOVEBO :  .  .  .  quia  aogrftudo  animi  tui 
non  potest  penitus  brevitate  sermonis  excludi,  utar  prolixitate 
narrandi");  and  all  commentators  and  editors  separating  longius 
from  its  emphatic  connexion  with  fabors  the  principal  word 
of  the  sentence,  and  joining  it  to  the  less  important,  merely 
explanatory,  words,  volvens  MO\Ta}0.  This  is,  as  I  think,  in 
the  highest  degree  incorrect.  Longius  belongs  to  fabor,  and — 
in  its  emphatic  position,  last  word  of  its  own  sentence,  and 
first  word  of  a  new  verse  (see  Rem.  on  2.  246) — adds  great 
emphasis,  an  emphasis  worthy  of  the  speaker,  to  that  im- 
portant word  fabor;  and  not  merely  fabor,  but  fabor  longius — 
I  will  speak  at  greater  length,  viz.,  than  I  have  yet  spoken;  the 
reference  being,  no  doubt,  to  the  information  already  given  in 
the  brief  manent  immota  .  .  .  vertit,  just  preceding. 

Fabor  longius,  as  Cic.  Orat,  48:  "Haec  dixi  brevius  quam 
si  hac  de  re  una  disputarem;  longius  autem  quam  instituta 
ratio  postulabat"  Quint.  Inst,  10,  2 :  "Otiosi  et  siipini,  si  quid 
modo  longius  circumduxerunt,  iurant  ita  Ciceronem  locuturum 
fuisse."     Sil.  10.  502: 

.     .     .     ''  sed  iuveni  (ne  sim  tibi  longior)  hinc  est 
et  genus  et  clara  memorandum  virgine  nomen." 

Cic.  de  Legib,  1.  19:  "Videtisne  quanta  series  rerum  senten- 
tiarumque  sit,  atque  ut  ex  alio  alia  nectantur?     Quin  labebar 
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longiuB,  nisi  me  retinuissem."  Cic.  cfe  Legib.  2,  17:  "Bepri- 
mam  iam  me  et  non  insequar  longius;"  and  compare  AusoDius 
EpisL  16.  8: 

^^sed  dulcius  circumloquar, 
diuque  fando  perfhiar." 

Also  Oeorg.  4.  192  (of  the  bees): 

^^nec  vero  a  stabolis  plavia  impendente  recedont 
longius." 

Stat  Tkeh.  12.  433  (of  the  funeral  fires  of  Polynices  and 
Eteocles): 

^^pallidus  Eumeoidum  velati  commisorit  ignes 
Orcus,  uterque  minax  globus,  et  oonatur  aterque 
longins." 

Stat  Silv.  3.  3.  195: 

^^Don  totus  rapiere  tamen.  nee  funera  mittam 
longius.'* 

Stat  Silv.  5.  1.  168: 

.    .     .    ^^  caeco  gemeret  Mors  clausa  barathro 
loDgius,  et  vacuae  posuissent  stamina  Parcae." 

— the  last  four,  examples  of  longius  placed  for  the  sake  of 
greater  emphasis  first  word  in  the  verse,  and  thrown  to  what 
precedes  by  a  pause  separating  it  from  what  follows;  and  the 
last  an  example,  moreover,  of  the  very  error  committed  by 
commentators  and  editors  in  our  text,  its  "longius"  having 
been,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  longius  of  our  text,  separated 
by  commentators  and  editors  from  the  preceding,  and  joined  to 
the  succeeding,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  sense. 

QuANDo  HAEc  TE  cuRA  REMORDET.  Thosc  words  oontaizi  the 
reason,  not  why  Jupiter  will  speak  (for  he  has  already  been 
speaking  for  some  time),  but  why  he  will  speak  lonoius. 

VoLVEN's  FATORUM  ARCANA  MovEBO.  Volverc  and  movere 
being  both  of  them,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians, inedia  verba,  i.  e.  signifying  merely  to  roll  (i.  e. 
turn  over)  and  to  viove,  and  not  at  all  specifying  the  manner  of 
the  rolling  and  the  moving,  i.  e.  not  specifying  whether  the 
rolling  and  the  moving  are  with  the  hand,  or  with  the  speech, 
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or  with  the  mind,  or  in  what  other  manner:  it  is  only  from  the 
context  it  is  possible  to  deduce,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  how 
and  in  what  manner  the  rolling  and  moving  spoken  of  is  per- 
formed. That  the  volvens  and  movebo  of  our  text  are  rolling 
and  moving  by  or  with  the  mouth  or  speech,  appears  from  the 
preceding  fabor,  of  which  they  are  the  complement  and  expla- 
nation; exactly  as  the  "volvebat"  and  "movet"  of  Claudian, 
6.  (Jons,  Honor,  146,  are  shown  by  their  acyoined  "pectore" 
and  "secum"  to  be  rolling  and  moving  in  or  witli  the  mind: 

^^undosa  turn  forte  domo  vitreisque  sub  anths, 
rerum  igaarus  adhuc,  ingentes  pectore  curas 
Yolvebat  pater  Eridanus,  quis  bella  maneret 
oxitos;  imperiomne  lovi,  legesqne  placerent, 
et  vitae  Romana  qiiies,  an  iura  perosus 
ad  priscos  pecudam  danmaret  saecula  ritus. 
talia  dum  secum  movet  anxius,  advolat  una 
Naiadum  resoluta  comam," 

with  which  compare  our  author's  own  "multa  movens  animo," 
3.  34,  and  10.  890.  Movebo,  therefore:  I  will  move,  i,  e.  stir, 
disturb  from  their  quiet,  viz.  (as  shown  by  fabor),  by  speech, 
by  speaking  of  them,  and  exactly  equivalent  to  the  fuller  forms 
of  expression,  "ore  movebo"  (Ovid,  Met,  14,  20:  "carmen  ore 
move  sacro"),  and  "voce  movebo"  (Claudian,  Rapt,  Proserp, 
1,  192:  "talia  voce  movens").     Compare  7.  41: 

.     .     .     ^^dioam  horrida  bella, 

dicam  acies^ 

mains  opus  moveo*' 

[where  "moveo"  is  again  I  will  move,  stir,  set  in  motion;  and 
where,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  "  dicam,"  the  kind  of  motion 
meant  is  that  of  speech,  that  by  speaking  or  singing],   Columel. 

10.  215: 

^^sed  quid  ego  infreno  volitare  per  aethera  cursu 
passus  equos  audax  sublimi  tramite  raptor  [al,  raptoa]? 
ista  canat,  maiore  [cU.  maiora]  deo  quern  Delphica  laurus 
impulit,  et  rerum  causas,  et  sacra  moventem 
orgia  naturae,  secretaque  foedera  caeli. 
exstimulat  vatem  per  Dindyma  casta  Cybebes, 
perque  Cithaeronein,  Nysaeaque  per  iuga  Bacchi, 
per  sua  Pamassi,  per  arnica  silentia  Musis 
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Pierii  nemoris,  Bacchea  voce  frementem 
Delie  te  Paean,  et  te  evie  evie  Paean, 
me  mea  Calliope  cura  leviore  vagantem 
iam  revocat,  pan'oque  iubet  decurrere  gyro, 
et  secuni  gracili  connectere  cannina  filo, 
quae  canat  inter  opus  musa  modulante  putator 
pendulus  arbustis,  olitor  viridantibus  hortis*' 

[where  "moventem"  is  showD,  as  well  by  the  preceding  "canat" 
as  by  the  subsequent  "canat"  and  "modulante,"  to  be  moving, 
stirring,  or  setting  in  motion  with  the  mouth,  ?.  e.  by  singing]. 
Lucan,  1.  63: 

^^sed  inihi  iam  numen;  nee,  si  te  [Neronem]  pectore  vates 
accipiaui,  Cirrhaea  velim  secreta  moventem 
sollicitare  deum,  Bacchumque  avertere  Nysa" 

[where  "moventem"  (i.  e.  "moventem  ore")  is  the  very  movebo, 
and  "Cirrhaea  secreta,"  the  very  fatorum  arcana  of  our  text]. 
Also,  cited  "inter  Maronis  opuscula,  by  Jul.  Seal.  Poet  5.  16: 

"Sirenes  varios  cantus,  Acheloia  proles, 
et  solitae  miseros  ore  ciere  modos, 
illarum  voces  illarum  Musa  movebat; 
omnia  quae  Thymele  carmina  dulcis  amat" 

[where  "movebat"  is  a  mere  variation  of  "ore  ciere"].  Ovid, 
Met  10,  148: 


"ab  love,  Musa  parens, 

carmina  nostra  move.' 

Soph.  Antig,  1059  (Tiresias  to  Croon): 

OQOfii;  fif  raxivrjTft  Sia  (f{tfva)v  tfQttaai. 
Creon.     xlvh,  uovov  ^f   itrj  *7i*  xfo&totv  Ityiuv. 

(Adiges  me  ut  immota  pectore  [arcana]  eloquar.     Move.) 

VoLVENS,  a  similar  niedumi  verbtim,  is  in  like  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  preceding  fabor  to  be,  not  rolling  in  the  mind  (as 
the  "volvit"  of  7.  254: 

"et  veteris  Fauni  vohit  sub  pectore  sortem," 

and  the  "volvebat"  of  Claudian,  quoted  above,  are  pointed 
out  by  their  adjoined  "sub  pectore"  and  "pectore"  to  be), 
nor  rolling  with  the  hand  or  by  muscular  power  or  forjce  (as 
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6.  616:  "saxum  ingens  volvunt  alii"),  nor  yet  rolling  with 
that  supreme  will,  power,  and  providence  with  which  Jupiter  is 
said  volvere,  torquere,  to  roll  all  things,  Gr.  aTQ€q)€iv  f com- 
pare 4.  268: 

"ipse  deum 

regnator,  caelum  et  terras  qui  ntunine  torqnet;" 

Aesch.  Eufnen.  644  (Apollo  to  the  chorus  of  Euries,  referring  to 
Jupiter's  having  done  worse  than  Orestes,  viz.,  put  his  own 
father  Saturn  into  chains): 

to*  nttvTOfjiiarj  xvoj^ala,  arvyrj  ^foiv, 
71  f Sag  fifv  nv  Xvanfv,  iart  rov6    axo^y 
Xtti  xuQia  noXkr]  firD^avt]  XvrijQiog' 
av&Qog  <f'  fnfi&ttv  aij/  avaanuat]  xovig 
ana^  d-avovrogf  ovtig  (GT    avitaraatg. 
TOVTiav  fntoSag  ovx  (notrjaiv  nurriQ 
ov/nogj  Ttt  (f   alXtt  nuvr  uvtn  t(  xai  xarto 
OTQftpcjv  ri&rjaiv,  ov^fv  nad-^aivtov  fiivit. 

[Jupiter  volvens  ordina t — can  turn  and  do  everything 
except  make  a  dead  man  live  again]),  bnt  rolling,  turning 
over  with  the  speech,  with  the  voice,  i.  e.  in  words.    See  Senec. 

Oed.  559: 

"vocat  [Tiresias]  inde  Manes 


carmenque  magicum  volvit,  et  rabido  minax 
decautat  ore,  quidquid  aut  placat  leves 
aut  cogit  umbras*' 

[rolls  his  song,  turns  his  song,  as  if  it  were  a  round  object]. 
Senec.  Oed.  923  (of  Oedipus  when  he  has  discovered  Ms  guilt) : 

...     "spumat  [Oedipus],  et  volvit  minas, 
ac  mersus  alte  magnus  exundat  dolor" 

{rolls  his  threats;  turns,  rolls  threats,  as  if  they  were  round 
objects  which  could  be  rolled  or  turned  round].    Lucan,  9.  927 : 

"plurima  tunc  volvit  [Psyllus]  spumanti  carmina  lingua 
murmure  continuo" 

— in  all  which  passages  the  rolling  spoken  of  is  unequivocally 
declared  by  the  context  to  be,  not  rolling  with  the  mind  or  with 
the  band,   but  rolling  with  the  speech.      Compare,  also,   Cic. 

86* 
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Brut  70:  "M.  Pontidius  .  .  .  celeriter  sane  verba  volvens, 
nee  hebes  in  causis;"  and,  ibid  81:  ^^Ita  facile  soluteqne  yerbis 
Yolvebat  satis  interdum  acutas,  crebras  quidem  certe  sententias, 
ut  nihil  posset  omatius  esse,  nihil  expeditius;"  Cic.  de  Orat. 
3,  47:  ^'Longissima  est  .  .  .  complexio  verborum  quae  volvi 
uno  spiritu  potest"  Volvens  patorum  abcana  movebo  is  there- 
fore only  another  less  usual  way  of  saying  "fatorum  arcana 
canam"  (Ovid,  Met.  2.  639,  of  Ocyrrhoe:  ''fatorum  arcana 
canebat"),  and  in  connexion  with  fabor  Loxorcs,  of  which  it 
is  the  complement,  makes  up  the  complete  sense:  "longiore 
oratione,  fatorum  arcana  canam." 

Wagner  (1861)  (quoting  Ovid,  Met  15.  808: 

.     .     .     ^4ntre8  licet  ipsa  Sororum 
tecta  trium;  cemes  illic  molimine  vasto 
ex  aere  et  solido  rerum  tabularia  ferro; 
quae  neque  concursum  caeli  neque  fulmiois  iram, 
nee  metuimt  alias  tuta  atque  aeterna  roinas. 
invenies  illic  incisa  adamante  perenni 
fata  toi  generis;  legi  ipse  animoque  notavi; 
et  referam,  ne  sis  etiamnum  ignara  faturi/' 

where  Jupiter  is  represented  as  telling  Venus  a  similarly  long 
story  about  Julius  Caesar,  and  how  she  might  see  and  read  it 
herself  where  he  had  seen  and  read  it,  viz.,  in  the  archives  of 
the  three  Sisters)  is  of  opinion  that  Virgil  in  our  text  repre- 
sents Jupiter  as  if  (^ quasi'')  reading  the  fates  of  Aeneas  to  his 
daughter  out  of  a  certain  book  of  fates  which  he  holds  in  his, 
hand,  and  the  pages  of  which  he  turns  over  from  the  first  to  the 
last :  "  Videtur  lupiter  hie  ita  loqui,  quasi  quondam  librum  fata- 
lem  manu  teneat,  ac  non  tantum  priores  paginas  introspiciat 
sed  (longius  volvens)  medias  quoque  et  postremas."  And  so 
Conington,  only — for  Conington  is  always  intelligible  and 
always  straightforward — without  any  mystifying  "quasi": 
"Volvens  is  probably  a  metaphor  from  a  book  unrolled  .  .  . 
Jupiter  says  he  will  open  yet  further  the  secrets  that  lie  in 
the  book  of  Fate  .  .  .  '  awaken  the  secrets  of  Fate's  book  from 
the  distant  pages  where  they  slumber.'"  I  need  hardly  add 
that  I  cannot  see  even  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for 
the  opinion,  and  that  the  very  passage  Wagner  himself  quotes 
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from  Ovid  in  support  of  it  goes  point-blank  to  overthrow  it; 
Jupiter  being  described  in  that  passage  neither  as  actually  read- 
ing a  book,  nor  as  qiLOsi  reading  a  book,  but  as  relating  or 
giving  an  account  of  what  he  read  engraved  ("incisa")  on 
adamant  in  the  archive  or  record  office  of  Fate. 


272. 

ADDITUR  ILUS   EBAT   DUM   RES   STETIT   UIA   REGNO 


VAR,  LECT. 

ADDITUR — REGNO  I  Med.  HI  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  HeiDS.  (1670);  Bmnck; 
Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861)-,  Voss;  Thiel;  Forb.;  Lad.;  Ribb.;  CJoningt 

ADDITUR— REGNO  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Heyne. 

0  Pal.y  Ver.y  St.  Oall. 


Additur:  ilus  erat.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  4.  II: 

.    .    .     ^^  Bacchumque  vocant  Bromiumque  I^aeunique 

IgnigeDamque  satumque  iterum  solomque  bimatrem. 

additur  his  Nyseus  indetonsusque  Thyoneus, 

et  cum  Lenaeo  genialis  consitor  uvae, 

Nycteliusque  Eleleusque  parens  et  lacohus  et  Euhan, 

et  quae  praeterea  per  Graias  plurima  gentes 

nomina,  Liber,  babes.*' 


275. 

LONG AM 


VAR.  LECT. 

Long  AM  (with  capital  initial  letter)  III  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Voss;  Thiel;  Forb.; 
Lad.;  Coniugi 

L0N6AM  (with  small  initial  letter)  lU  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.;  Heyne;  Brunck; 
Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861). 
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279. 

INDE  LUPAE   PULVO   NUTRICIS   TEOMINE   LAETUS 


^^Romulum  pro  casside  lupae  exuvias  seu  lupinam  pellem  gessisse 
narrat,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  No,  no;  the  picture  is  not 
of  the  head-dress,  but  of  the  entire  dress  of  Romulus.  The 
wolf-skin  covered  not  merelv  his  head  but  his  whole  bodv. 
Compare  7.  666  (of  Aventinus): 

^4p8e  pedes,  tegiiinen  torquens  immane  leonis, 
terribili  impexum  saeta,  cum  dentibus  albis 
indatos  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
honidos,  Herculeoque  humeros  innexus  amictu.'' 

Senec.  Here.  Fur.  1149  (Hercules  momentarily  recovering  from 
his  madness,  and  soliloquizing): 

^^ubi  est  parens?  ubi  ilia  natorum  grege 
animosa  coniux?  cur  latus  laevum  vacat 
spolio  leonis?  quonam  abiit  togimen  meum, 
ideinque  somno  mollis  Herculeo  torus?" 

Senec.  Here,  Fur.   797: 

.    .    .    "solvit  [Hercules]  a  laeva  feros 
tunc  ipse  rictus,  et  Oleonaeum  caput 
opj)onit  [Cerbero],  ac  se  tegmine  ingenti  clepit." 

Apollodor.  Biblioth.  2.  4.  10:  Kai  x^/^wacr/icrocr  [Hercules] 
Tov  leovra  xr^v  fiev  doQav  r^f.i(fLeaaTO,  tco  '^aofxaTi  de  exQtjoaro 
Y,OQ[v^i.     Val.  Flacc.  8.  125: 

"talis  ab  Inachiis  Nenioae  Tirynthius  antris 
ibat,  adhuc  aptans  humcris  capitique  leonem." 

Prudent.  Ps^yehom.  23  (of  Fides): 

"nuda  humeros,  intonsa  comas,  exserta  lacertos, 
namque  repontinus  laudis  calor  ad  nova  fervens 
praeiia,  nee  telis  meminit,  nee  tegmine  cingi: 
pectore  sed  fidens  valido,  membrisque  retectis 
provocat  insani  frangenda  pehcula  belli.'' 
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Tegmine  lupae,  not  the  covering  (skin)  of  the  lupa,  but  the 
covering  {dress)  of  Romulus,  made  of  the  lupa,  i.  e.  of  the  wolf's 
skin,  exactly  as  (a),  7.  666,  just  quoted,  "tegumen  leonis"  not 
the  covering  (skin)  of  the  Uon,  but  the  covering  (dress)  of 
Aventintis,  made  of  lion,  i.  e.  lion's  skin;  (6),  1.  327:  ''teg- 
mine lyncis,"  not  lynx  skin,  but  covering  or  dress  mode  of 
lynx^  i.  e.  mode  of  lynx  skin;  and  (c),  11.  576: 

"pro  crinali  auro,  pro  longae  tegmine  pallae, 
Tigridis  exaviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent" 

Lupae.  Wolf,  i.  e.  wolf- skin,  exactly  as  Val.  Flaoc.  8.  116, 
just  quoted,  "leonem,"  lion's  <skin. 

Lupae  nutricis,  skin  of  the  wolf  that  nursed  him. 

The  picture  of  Romulus  with  a  fur  cap  had  been  indeed  a 
sorry  picture,  enough  to  disfigure  the  whole  Aeneid.  See  Rem. 
on  ''maculosae  tegmine  lyncis,"  1.  327. 

His  ego  nec  metas  rebum  nec  tempora  pono,  theme;  iuperium 
SINE  FINE  DEDi,  variation.    See  Rem.  on  1.  550. 


283-286. 

QUm    ASPERA    lUNO 
QUAE  MARE  NUNC  TERRASQUK  METU  CAELUMQUE  FATIGAT 
CONSIUA   IN    MELIUS    REFERETT   MECUMQUE   FOVEBIT 
ROMANOS    RERUM    DOMINOS    GEXTEMQUE   TOGATAM 


See  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  testified  by  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  Juno  herself,  in  Ovid's  Fasti,  6.  41—52, 

Metu.  "Scilicet,  quem  de  Carthagine  habet;  ut  supra,  4d 
metuens,"'  Servius;  as  if  the  fear  spoken  of  were  Juno's  fear? 
and  as  if  it  were  of  hearing  of  that  fear  sea,  earth,  and  heaven 
were  weary.  I  think  this  is  not  the  meaning,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fear  spoken  of  is  the  fear  that  Juno  may  take 
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measures  which  will  disturb  the  course  of  the  Sates,  and  involve 
everythiDg  in  confusion;  and  the  weariness  felt  by  earth,  sea, 
and  heaven  is  the  perpetual  fear  in  which  they  are  kept  by 
Juno  that  she  will  do  something  very  untoward.  It  is  with  this 
meaning  only,  not  with  that  assigned  to  the  passage  by  Servius, 
that  the  sequel  of  Jupiter's  sentence  harmonises— consuxi  in 
MELIUS  kpterbt:  will  change  her  counsels  for  the  better;  and, 
instead  of  persecuting,  join  with  me  in  cherishing  the  Romans. 
Compare  Sil.  1.  63  (of  this  self-same  Juno  before  she  began  to 
change  her  counsels  for  the  better,  and  while  she  still  kept  sea, 
earth,  and  heaven  in  perpetual  fear  and  apprehension  of  some 
terrible  mischief): 

*^dat  mentem  luno,  ac  laudum  spe  corda  fatigat,*' 

inspires  the  youth  (Hannibal)  with  courage,  and  never  ceases 
filling  his  mind  with  the  hope  of  glory — fills  his  mind  with  the 
hope  of  glory  till  he  is  tired,  worries  him  with  the  hope  of  glory. 
Precisely  as  the  "spes  laudum"  with  which  Silius's  Juno  worries 
the  heart  of  young  Hannibal  (/.  e.,  never  lets  the  heart  of  young 
Hannibal  rest)  is  the  spes  laudum  not  of  Juno  but  of  Han- 
nibal himself,  so  the  "metus"  with  which  Virgil's  Juno  worries 
sea,  earth,  and  heaven  (/.  e.y  never  lets  sea,  earth,  or  heaven 
rest)  is  the  met  us,  not  of  Juno,  but  of  sea,  earth,  and  heaven; 
and,  oddly  enough— and  I  hope  neither  poet  will  be  offended 
at  an  observation  which,  as  an  impartial  critic,  I  am  bound  tx) 
make,  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  elucidation  of  mv  author 
and  the  editicatiou  of  my  reader -it  is  precisely  the  "spes  lau- 
dum" of  Silius  wliich  is  the  "metus"  of  VirgU;  or,  more  plainly, 
it  is  the  substitution  of  Carthaginian  for  Roman  domination 
which  is  the  hope  of  Silius's  Hannibal,  and  the  fear  of  Virgil's 
earth,  soa,  and  heaven — no  exception  being  made  by  the  Thun- 
derer even  in  favour  of  himself.  Ajid,  one  observation  more: 
how  well  founded  was  this  "metus"  of  sea,  earth,  and  heiiven, 
and  how  nearly  a  match  was  Juno  for  both  Jupiter  and  his  fates, 
is  shown  with  the  clearness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  bv 
this  ''spes  laudum"  of  Hannibal,  not  merely  not  extinguished, 
but  thriving  green   and   tlourishing  a  full   thousand   years   or 
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more  after  Jupiter's  enunciatioa  of  his  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  the  decision  of  the  fates.  Compare  also  Sen.  Med. 
870  (chorus;  of  Medea): 

^^quaudo  efferet  Pelasgis 
nefanda  Colchis  arvis 
gressum,  metuque  sol  vet 
regnum,  simulqne  reges?" 

— where,  in  like  manner,  the  fear  with  which  Medea  shall  dis- 
solve the  Pelasgian  kingdom  and  kings  can  by  no  possibility 
be  the  fear  which  she  herself  feels,  must  be  the  fear  with  which 
she  fills  them. 

Fatigat,  fatigues,  worries,  and — still  more  precisely,  and 
exactly  as  we  are  used  to  say  in  English — does  not  let  rest, 
or  gives  them  no  peace:  therefore,  never  ceases;  9.  605: 

^S'enatu  in  vigilant  pueri  silvasque  fatigant" 

\ffive  the  woods  no  rest  early  or  late,  never  cease  hunting],   8.  94 : 

^'olli  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant" 

\aUow  neither  day  nor  night  rest  from  their  rowing;  tire  both 
day  a?id  night  with  their  rawing,  never  cease  rowing  day  and 
nigkt\    See  Rem.  on  8.  94].     9.  609: 

"omne  aevurn  ferro  teritur,  vorsaque  iuvencum 
terga  fatigamus  hasta*' 

[give  the  Ixwks  of  the  steers  no  rest  from  oitr  spears,  held  by 
the  wrong  end;  never  cease  goading  with  the  butt  end  of  our 
spears],     5.  263: 

'S'elocis  iaculo  cervos  cursuque  fatigaf 

[wearies  them  with  running  after  tliem,  and  throwing  his  javelin 
at  them;  gives  them  no  rest,  never  cerises  hunting  them].  7.  582: 

*^imdiquG  oollecti  coeunt,  Martemque  fatigant" 

[give  Mars  no  rest:  are  all  for  war,  arc  for  nothing  but  war], 
Sil.  3.  61: 
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haec  propere  spectata  duci;  nam  multa  fatigant'] 
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[for  many  cares  worry  him],     Aepi,  1,  320: 

.     .    .    ^^qualis  equos  Threissa  fatigat 
Harpalyce,  volucrem([ue  faga  praevertitnr  Hebram'* 

[wearies  horses,  rides  so  incessantly  (observe,  not  at  all  so  fast, 
but  so  i7icessantly)  as  to  tire  horses;  tires  horses  with  her 
continual  riding,  never  ceases  riding,  does  nothing  but  ride;  the 
speed  with  which  she  rides  being  expressed  by  "volucrem  fiiga 
praevertitnr  Hebrum,"  the  constant  repetition  of  the  action  by 
'^fatigat"].     Claud.  Laud.  Stilich.  3.  307: 

''nubiferas  Alpes,  Apenninique  recessus, 
Garganique  nives  Hecaerge  prompta  fatigat'' 

[gives  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  s7iotvy  Oargamis  no  rest; 
never  ceases  scouring  them  in  all  directions,  tires  tJiem  iviih 
her  perpetual  scouriiig  through  them],  Sil.  15.  208  (of  Scipio 
hurrying  to  besiege  Carthagena): 

"  progreditur,  celeratque  vias,  et  corripit  agmen 
pernici  rapidum  cursUf  camposque  fatigat'' 

[tires   the  plains   with  his  marching,   allows  the  plains  no  rest 

with   his   marching,    marches   till  the  very  plains  on  which  ho 

marches  are  weary].     Sil.  6.  572  (of  the  reception  given  by  the 

citizens   of  Rome  to  the  wounded  returning  from  the  battle  of 

Thrasymenus) : 

.     .     .     ''sollicite  laeti  funduntur,  et  ipsis 

oscula  vulueribus  figunt,  Superosque  fatigant'' 


tiranj  the  gods  with  their  thanks,  give  the  gods  no  rest  from 
their  tfianks].     Sil.  5.  607. 

"tuin  praeceps  riiit  Id  medios,  sohimque  fatigat 
Flaminium  incessans" 

[never  ceases  attacking  Flaminius,  wearier  Flaminius  with  his 
attacks].     Sil.  7.  302: 

''(juac  tc  cura  vigil  feKsuni,  germane,  fatigat?" 
[worrie^^i  thee  wearied  and  worn  out\.     Iscan.  4.  59: 

.     .     .     "colit  hie  artes,  hie  arma  fatigat" 
[n^ever  ceases  using  anns,  wearies  arms  with  their  use]. 
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How  commonly  exercere  fills  the  place  of  a  diminutive 
of  fatigare,  in  this  its  sense  of  plague,  tease,  worry,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  examples;  Aepi.  5,   779: 

^*at  Venus  interea  Neptunum  exercita  cuiis 
alloqiiitur." 

4.  622: 

.     .    .     ^^stirpem  et  genus  omne  fiiturum 

exercete  odiis.'* 
Georg.  4,  453: 

^^non  te  nullius  exercent  numinlH  irae." 
Am,   7.   798: 

.    .    .    ^^Kutulosque  exercent  voniere  colles.' 

Sil.  15.  769  (ed.  Rup.): 

''ut,  cum  venatu  saltus  exercet  opacos 
Dictynna,  et  laetae  praebet  spectacula  matri.*' 

In  melius.     Compare  Eurip.  Med.  907: 

.     .  fis'  TO  Xmov  aov  fttfharrjxfv  xn((i. 

ROMANOS     RERUM    DOMINOS    GENTEMQUE    TOGATAM.        Not    mcrelv, 

the  Romans,  whose  national  dress  is  the  toga,  commanding  the 
world;  but  the  Romans  hi  their  robe  of  peace,  the  ^''togn,'^'  i.  e. 
in  their  civilian  character — a  nation  of  citizens — commanding 
the  world.  Compare  Cic.  in  Cat  2.  c.  13:  "Me  uno  togato 
duce  et  imperatore."  Cic.  in  Cat,  5.  c.  6:  "Quod  mihi  pri- 
nium  post  hanc  urbem  conditam  togato  contigit.''  Cic.  in  Cat,  3. 
c.  10:  "Erepti  [estis]  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercitu, 
sine  dimicatione;  togati,  me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore, 
vicistis."  Sail.  Jngitrth,  c.  21:  "Et  ni  multitude  togatorum 
fuisset,  quae  Numidas  insequentes  moenibus  prohibuit,"  &c. 
See  Rem.  on  Acn,  6,  853, 

Any  doubt  there  might  be  whether  romanos  be  a  substan- 
tive in  apposition  or  an  adjective  agreeing  with  dominos  is  re- 
moved by  the  parallel,  6.  788: 

.     .         *'haDc  aspico  genteni 
Romanosquo  tuos," 

where  "Romanos"  can  onlv  be  a  substantive. 
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290-294. 

NASCETUK    PULCHRA    TROIANUS    ORIGINE    CAESAK 
IMTEHaM    OCEANO    FABiAM    QUI   TERMINET   ASTRK 
lULIUS    A   MAQNO   DElOSSUlf   NOMEN   lULO 
HUNC   TU    OLIM    CAELO    SPOLIIS    ORIENTIS    ONUSTUM 
ACCIPIES    SECURA    VOCABITUR   HIC    QUOQUE   VOTES 


"Ad  Augustum  referas  liaud  dubie  verius  quam  ad  lulium 
Caesarem,  cum  Servio,  Cerda  et  aliis  apud  Burra.,"  Heyne,  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Gossrau,  Conington — all,  no  less  than 
Heyne,  quoting  the  so  similar  "Augustus  Caesar,  divi  genus/' 
&c.,  of  the  sixth  book;  but  not  one  remarking  that,  however 
like  to  each  other  the  two  passages  themselves,  their  subjects 
are  as  well  distinguished  from  each  other  as  any  two  subjects 
need  be:  that  of  the  one  being  stated  in  express  terms  to  be 
CAES.VR  lULivs,  A  MAONO  DEMissuM  NOMEN  lULo;  that  of  the  Other, 
in  no  less  express  terms,  to  be  "Augustus  Caesar,  divi  genus," 
/.  (\,  "divi  lulii  genus." 

Even  had  the  distinction  between  the  two  subjects  been  less 
sharply  marked  than  it  is— even  had  the  Caesar  of  our  text  not 
been  expressly  stated  to  be  Julius,  nor  the  Caesar  of  the  sixth 
book  as  expressly  stated  to  be  Augustus — the  Caesar  of  our 
text  could  only  be  Julius,  first)  because  in  a  poem  written  for 
\hi)  glorification  of  Augustus  (Epigraph  (in  red  letters)  in- 
terposed between  the  four  introductory  verses  and  the  verse 
"arma  virumque  cano,"  &c.,  in  a  MS.  (saec.  15)  of  the  Aeneid  in 
the  Liuirentian  library,  viz.,  cod.  12  of  pluteus  39,  Bandini: — 
"P.  Virgilii  Maronis  llantuani,  poetao  clarissimi,  in  laudem 
gloriamquo  Octaviani  Iniporatoris  Aeneidos  liber  primus"), 
all  mention  of  Augustus's  uncle  and  immediate  predecessor,  the 
deified  foundiT  of  the  Julian  race  and  dvnastv,  could  no  more 
have  been  omitted  than  could  in  these  davs  be  omitted  in  a 
poem  in  honour  of  the  third  Napoleon  all  mention  of  the  third 
Napoleon's  imcle  and  predecessor,  the  all  but  deified  founder  of 
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the  Napoleonic  race  and  dynasty;  and  secondly,  because 
the  prophetic  words  nascetur  troianus  caesar,  pulchra  origine, 
and  especially  nascetur,  point  as  plainly  not  to  a  second  in 
order,  an  inheriting,  dynast,  but  to  a  first  founder  of  a  dynasty, 
as  the  words': 

hunc  tu  olim  carlo,  spouis  orientis  oxustum, 
accipies  secitra;  vocabitur  hic  quoque  votis 

point  not  to  a  person  of  whom,  inasmuch  as  still  living  in  the 
poet's  time  and  therefore  liable  to  every  wheel  of  fortune,  it  had 
hardly  been  safe  for  Jupiter  to  prophesy  the  apotheosis,  but  to 
a  person  already  in  the  poet's  time  dead  and  deified,  and  whose 
deification  therefore  Jupiter  might  prophesy  with  the  same  con- 
fidence with  which  he  prophesies  the  other  historical  facts  which 
constitute  the  staple  of  his  reply  to  his  daughter, — ex.  gr.  the 
wars  of  Aeneas  with  the  Latins,  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  from  Lavinium  to  Longa  Alba,  the  foundation  of 
Rome  by  Romulus  and  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
&c.  For  these  reasons  I  reject  the  interpretation  of  Heyne  as 
unhesitatingly  as  I  embrace  that  of  Servius  (Caesar;  hic  est 
qui  dictus  est  Gains  lulius  Caesar"),  and  only  wonder  how  any 
other  could  ever  have  been  thought  of.  Compare  the  similar 
prophecy  of  Carmenta,  concerning  the  same  Julius  Caesar, 
Ovid,  Fast,  1,  527: 

'^iam  pius  A.eneas  sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrcm 
afferet.     Iliacos  excipe,  Vesta,  deos. 
tempus  erit  cum  vos  orbenique  tuebitiir  idem, 
et  fient  ipso  sacra  colente  deo, 

where  it  had  been  as  impertinent,  even  towards  Augustus  him- 
self, to  have  passed  over  in  silence  Julius  Caesar,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  as  it  had  been  in  our  text. 

Imperium  oceano,  famam  qui  terminet  aStris.    Compare  Milton, 
Par.  Last,  12.  370  (of  Christ): 

.     .    .     *'and  bound  his  reign 
with  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens," 

very  manifestly  a  translation  of  our  text 
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HUNC   TU   OUM   CAELO    ACCIPIES    SECURA,    theme;     VOCABITUR     HIC 

QUOQUE  vons,  variation. 

HuNC  TU  ACCIPIES  SECURA.     Compare  Metast.   Demof.  3.    so. 

ult.: 

.    .    .    "Abbracci 

sicuro  tu  la  tua  Dircea."     .    .    . 

Hic  QUOQUE.  '^Ut  reliqui  e  superis,  quibus  vota  solent  fieri," 
La  Cerda;  and  such  precisely  is  the  forc^  of  "quoque,"  Stat 
Theb.  8.  246: 

^4amque  erit  ille  dies,  quo  te  [Amphiaraum]  quoque  conscia  £ati 
templa  colant,  reddatque  tuns  responsa  sacerdos/* 

where,  there  having  been  no  previous  mention  of  other  deifica- 
tion or  deity,  the  reference  made  by  "quoque"  can  only  be 
general— ^/?«6  a.v  well  as  offier  gods  or  deified  men.  Not  so, 
however,  in  our  text,  where  the  deification  spoken  of  has  been 
just  preceded  by  that  still  more  remarkable  deification,  the  dei- 
fication of  Aeneas  himself,  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the 
conversation  between  Jupiter  and  his  daughter,  and  to  whom  it 
is  therefore  hardly  possible  the  quoque  should  not  be  referred 
both  by  speaker  and  hearer.  La  Cerda,  therefore,  is  wix)ng,  as 
well  as  Servius  in  his  similar  first  interpretation.  ("Hic  quoque 
potest  intellegi,  ^sicut  ego,  sicut  tu,  sicut  Romulus'");  and 
Ser\ius's  second  interpretation,  preferred  by  Servius  himself 
and  appropriated  by  Wagner  (1861)  ("Sicut  Aeneas,  de  quo 
superius  ait:  subumemquk — akneam"),  alone  right. 
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295-300. 

ASPERA   TUM   POSITIS   MITESCENT   SAECULA   BELLIS 
CANA    FIDES    ET    VESTA    REMO    CUM    FRATRE    QUIRINUS 
lURA  DABUNT   DIRAE   FERRO    ET    COMFAOIBUS   ARCTIS 
CLAUDENTUR   BELLI   PORTAE   FUROR    IMPIDS    INTUS 
SAEVA    SEDENS    SUPER    ARMA    ET    CENTUM    VINCTUS    AKmS 
POST   TEROUM    NODIS    FREMET   HORRIDUS    ORE    CRUENTO 


The  simple  meaning  is,  that  me?i,  ceasing  front  war,  shall  live 
as  they  did  in  the  good  old  times,  when  they  obeyed  the  precepts 
of  Fides  J  Vesta,  and  Remits  and  Romulus,  Hear  Ciaudian's 
similar  adulation  of  Stilicho  (Laud,  Stilich,  1.  325): 

^^hoc  quoque  non  parva  fas  est  cum  laude  relinqui, 
quod  non  ante  fretis  exercitus  adstitit  ultor, 
ordine  quam  prisco  censeret  bella  senatus. 
neglectum  Stilicho  per  tot  iam  saecula  morem 
rettulit,  ut  ducibus  mandarent  praelia  Patres, 
decretoque  togae  felix  legionibus  iret 
tessera.    Romuleas  leges  retneasse  fatemur, 
cum  procerum  iussis  famulantia  cemimus  arma.'' 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  no  less  from  this  passage  than  from 
Oeorg  1,  498,  and  2,  533,  that  the  deities  mentioned  in  our 
text  were  specially  associated  in  the  Roman  mythology  with 
that  primitive  epoch  of  the  national  history,  to  which  the  Ro- 
mans (sharing  a  feeling  common  to  all  civilised  nations  that 
have  ever  existed)  loved  to  look  back  as  an  epoch  of  peace  and 
innocence;  for  this  reason  and  no  other  are  they  specified  as  the 
gods  of  the  returning  Golden  Age  here  announced  by  Jupiter. 
I  am  unwilling  so  far  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  this  sen- 
timent as  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that  it  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  the  trivial  circumstance  of  the  temples  of  Fides,  Vesta, 
and  Remus  and  Romulus  being  seated  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  near 
the  palace  of  Augustus;  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  discuss 
the  opinion  advanced  by  the  late  Mr.  Seward,  and  preserved  by 
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Hayley  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  second  Epistle  on  Epic 
Poetr\%  that  tlie  meaning  is,  that  chnl  and  oriminal  justice  shall 
be  administered  in  those  temples ^  that  opinion  being  based  on 
the  erroneous  interpretation  of  iura  dabunt,  pointed  out  below. 
The  whole  of  this  enunciation  of  the  fates  by  Jupiter  is  one 
magnificent  strain  of  adulation  of  Augustus.  A  similar  adula- 
tion, although  somewhat  more  disguised,  is  plainly  to  be  read 
in  every  word  of  Venus's  complaint  to  Jupiter,  and  in  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  interview  between  the  queen  of  love  and 
beauty  and  the  ^' pater  homlnumque  deumque;"  that  interview 
having  for  its  sole  object  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas,  Augustus's 
ancestor,  and  the  foundation  by  him  of  that  great  Roman 
empire,  of  which  Augustus  was  now  the  absolute  master  and 
head.  Nor  is  the  adulation  of  Augustus  confined  to  those 
parts  of  the  Aeneid  in  which,  as  in  the  passages  before  us,  there 
is  reference  to  him  by  name  or  distinct  allusion;  it  pervades 
the  whole  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  could  not  have 
been  least  pleasing,  to  a  person  of  so  refined  a  taste,  where  it 
is  least  direct,  and  where  the  praise  is  bestowed,  not  upon  him- 
self, but  upon  that  famous  goddess-bom  ancestor,  from  whom  it 
was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast  to  be  descended.  Not  that  I 
suppose,  with  Warburton  and  Spence,  either  that  the  character 
of  Augustus  is  adumbrated  in  that  of  Aeneas,  or  that  the  Aeneid 
is  a  political  poem,  having  for  its  object  to  reconcile  the  Roman 
nation  to  the  newly  settled  order  of  things;  on  the  contrary,  I 
agree  with  Heyne  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  either 
of  these  opinions,  and  that  they  are  each  of  them  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  boldness  and  freedom  necessary  to  a  great  epic. 
But,  nevertheless,  without  going  so  far  as  Warburton  or  Spence, 
I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  Virgil  wrote  the  Aeneid  in 
honour  of  Augustus — that  he  selected  Aeneas  for  his  hero, 
chiefly  because,  as  Augustus's  reputed  ancestor  and  the  first 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire,  his  praises  would  redound  more 
to  the  honour  of,  and  therefore  be  more  grateful  to,  Ai^gustus, 
than  those  of  any  other  hero  with  which  the  heroic  age  could 
have  furnished  him— and,  still  further,  that  he  not  only  pur- 
posely abstained  from  introducing  topics  which  might  have  been 
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disagreeable  to  the  feelings,  or  derogatory  to  the  reputation,  of 
Augustus,  but  also  seized  every  opportunity  of  giving  such  ten- 
dency and  direction  to  his  story,  and  illustrating  it  with  such 
allusions,  as  he  judged  would  be  best  received  by  him,  and  shed 
most  honour  and  glorj"  upon  his  name.  Nor  let  this  be  called 
mere  adulation:  call  it  rather  the  heartfelt  gratitute  of  the 
partial  poet  towards  his  munificent  friend  and  patron,  and  the 
fulfilment  and  realization  of  his  allegorical  promise  to  build  a 
magnificent  temple  to  him  by  Mincius'  side,  Georg.  3,  13: 

.     .     .     "viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  ponam 
propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibas  errat 
Mincius,  et  tenera  praetoxit  arundino  ripas. 
in  medio  mihi  Caesar  erit,  templumque  tenebit." 

Cana.  "Can  am  Fidem  dixit,  vel  quod  in  can  is  honiini- 
bus  invenitur,  vel  quod  ei  albo  panno  involuta  manu  sacrifica- 
tur,"  Servius.  "Prisca,  antiqua,  qualis  maiorum  fuit,"  Heyne, 
Wagner  (1861).  No;  but  literally,  grey,  hoary,  viz.,  with  age. 
As  youth  is  viridis,  purpureus,  so  age  is  cana,  and  Fides, 
a  goddess  older  than  Jupiter  (Sil.  2.  484  "ante  lovem  gene- 
rata"),  could  hardly  not  have  lost  somewhat  of  her  youtliful 
bloom,  and  acquired  instead  a  little  of  the  canities  of  age. 
Scalig.  Comment,  Ntimis,  Constant,:  "Anus  est  Fides,  puella 
Spes.  Anus  fingitur  quia  antiquior  lege."  Accordingly,  the  ap- 
pellative is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Faith,  but  is  applied  indif- 
ferently to  other  deities  who  are,  par  exeelience,  old  and  hoary; 
ex,  gr,  {a)  by  Catullus  {Coma  Beren,)  to  Tethys: 

.     .     .     "nie  nocte  proniunt  vestigia  divum; 
luce  autem  canae  Tothyi  rostituor;" 

(b)  by  Ovid,  Font,  2,  191,  to  the  same: 

.     .     .     "canamquo  rogat  [«/.  adiit]  Satumia  Tethyn;" 

(c)  again  by  Ovid,  Met,  2,  509,  to  the  same: 

.     .     .     ^'et  ad  canani  descendit  in  aequora  Tethyn 
Oceanumque  senein,  quorum  reverentia  movit 
saepe  deos-/' 

and  (d)  by  our  author  himself  (5.  744)  to  Vesta: 

.    .    .    ^^cauae  penetralia. Vestae/' 

HENBT,   AENEIDEA,   VOL.   I.  37 
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The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  same  goddess  Faith  by  Pruden- 
tius  (Haniartigenia,  853): 

^^tunc  postliminio  redeuntem  suscipit  alto 
cana  Fides  gremio;*' 

and  much  less  correctly  by  Ammian  to  the  abstract  quality 
which  the  goddess  Faith  personifies  (26.  7:  "En,  inquit,  cana 
Romanorum  exercituum  fides,  et  religionibus  firmis  iuramenta 
constricta!");  while  its  derivate  verb  is  applied  by  Scaevola 
(quoted  by  Cicero,  de  Legibus  1,  1)  to  Cicero's  poem  of  Marius: 

^^canescet  saeclis  innumerabilibus," 

and  by  Cicero  himself  {ibid.,  Quintus  Cicero  speaking)  to 
Marius's  oak:  "Dum  Latinae  loquentur  literae,  quercus  huic 
loco  non  deerit,  quae  Mariana  dicatur:  eaque,  ut  ait  Scaevola 
de  fratris  mei  'Mario': 

^canescet  saeclis  iimuDierabilibus.' " 

How  little  we  are  to  understand  cana  FroES  as  equivalent  to 
Horace's  "Fides  albo  velata  panno,"  and  how  still  less  we  arc 
to  understand,  with  Servius,  rmES  to  be  styled  cana,  "quod 
ei  alba  panno  involuta  manu  sacrificatur,"  appears  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  Martial's  (1.  16.  2): 

^^si  quid  longa  Fides  canaque  iura  valent" 

(where,  in  an  application  scai*cely  differing  from  that  in  our 
text,  it  is  impossible  that  cana  can  have  either  of  the  mean- 
ings assigned  to  it  by  Servius,  and  where  it  must  mean,  more  or 
less  literally,  hoary  with  age;  exactly  as  canities,  in  its  similar 
application  by  Claudian,  4  Cons.  Ho7ior,  504,  can  only  mean 
hoariness  owing  to  age: 

"firinatur  senium  iuris,  priscamque  resumunt 
canitiem  leges,  emendaDtunjue  vetustae, 
acceduntque  novae'*). 

Compare  (a)  Claud.  Bell,  Oildo7i.  24: 

.    .    .     ^4axata  casside  prodit 
canitiem,  plenamque  trahit  rubiginis  hastam," 
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where  hoariness  is  attributed  to  Borne,  a  goddess,  like  Faith, 
stricken  in  years.     (6)  Claud,  in  1  Cons,  Stilich,  2.  442: 

^^occurrit  Natura  potens,  seniorque  superbis 
canitiem  incliDat  radiis/' 

where  we  have  a  third  allegorized  goddess  exactly  corresponding 
to  Fides  and  Roma,  and,  like  them,  not  merely  aged,  but 
hoary,    (c)  Claud.  Rapt  Proserp,  3.  11: 

.    .    .    ^^ucida  [a/,  caerula]  Phorci 
canities.*' 

(d)  Ammian,  14.  6:  "Patrum  [P.  C.J  reverenda  cum  auctori- 
tate  canities"— words  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  enunciation 
very  similar  to  this  of  Jupiter's;  and  (e)  the  so  similar  appli- 
cation of  yqaiat  to  the  Furies  by  Aeschylus,  Eumefi.  150  (the 
chorus  of  Furies  to  Apollo): 

vtog  &€  yQautg  daifiovag  [Farias]  xad-innaao), 
Tov  ix6Tav  [Oresten]  Of^tav  a&(ov  uv&ga  xai 
Toxfvaiv  nt^xQov, 
TOV  /j,7iTQakoiav  &*  f^txX€tlf€cs  (tiv  d-iog. 

Ibid.  68: 

vnvb)  ^ntaov  &*  ««<f'  [ed.  Davies]  iu  xicTanrvaroi  xoqki  [Furiae], 

y{Htmt,  mtlaitti  rntiSig,  ttig  ov  fAiyvvrat 

t^-hjv  T*tf  ovS^  ttvd^titnog  ovSe  d-riQ  noTi.  « 

CaNA    FmES    ET     VESTA,     REMO    CUM    FRATRE    QUIRINUS.        ^' Quod 

vero  poetae  animum  ad  has  rerum  imagines  deduceret,  ut  Fidera 
et  Vestam  cum  Remo  et  Romulo  commemoraret,  fuisse  suspicor 
etiam  hoc  quod  ut  ex  topographiis  Romae  disci  potest  in  Pala- 
tine monte,  adeoqiie  circa  Palatinam  Caesaris  domum  templa 
Fidei,  Vestae  ac  Romuli  Remique  erant,"  Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  1, 
291-296.  Not  only  is  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  allusion 
in  our  text  to  local  circumstances  altogether  gratuitous,  but 
such  allusion,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  exist,  would  take  from, 
not  add  to,  the  effect  of  the  allusion  to  the  primitive  times. 
The  reign  of  Fides  and  Vesta  and  Remus  and  Romulus  shall 
return,  that  is  to  say —Fides  being  truth,  faithfulness,  and 
sincerity  in  men's  dealings  with  each  other;  Vesta,  the  domestic 

sanctuary,  the  sanctity -of  home;  and  Remus  and  Romulus,  just 

87* 
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and  equal  governraent — primitive  times  shall  return,  and  men 
become  again  honest  and  of  good  faitJi  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other,  secure  in  and  attached  to  their  homes,  and  loyal 
subjects  of  a  just  and  paternal  goveniment  Compare  Ovid. 
Fast,  6,  375: 

"turn  Venus,  et  lituo  pulcher  trabeaque  Quirinns 
Vestaquo  pro  Latio  multa  locuta  suo  est 

^publica,'  respondit,  'ciira  est  pro  nioenibus  istis,' 

lupiter,  'et  poenas  Gallia  victa  dabit.' " 
tu  modo,  quae  desunt  fruges,  superesse  putentur, 
office;  nee  sedes  desere,  Vesta,  tuas." 

Ovid,  Fast.  6.  435: 

.     .     .     "tuetur 
Vesta,  quod  assiduo  lumino  cuncta  vidot." 

Ovid,  Fast,  L  527: 

"iam  pius  Aeneas  sacra  et^  sacra  altera,  patrem 

afferet.     Iliacos  exci[)e,  Vesta,  deos. 
tempus  erit,  cum  vos  orbemque  tuebitur  idem; 

ot  fiont  ipso  sacra  colente  deo; 
et  penes  Augustos  patriae  tutela  manebit; 

banc  fas  imperii  fraena  tenere  doinum." 

Ovid,  Fast.  4.   U49: 

''aufort  Vesta  diem;  cognate  Vestn  recepta  est 
limine;  sic  iussi  coustituere  patres. 
Plioebus  habot  partem;  Vestae  j>ars  altera  cessit; 

quod  superest  illis,  tertius  ipse  tenet, 
state,  Palatinae  laurus,  ])raetextaque  qu(^rcu 
stet  donius.     aotornos  tres  habot  una  deos." 

Ovid,  Fast.  6.  365: 

"vidimus  Iliacae  transforri  ])ignora  Vestae 

sede.     putant  aliquos  scilicet  esse  deos?" 

Liv.  1.  21:  ''Deorum  assidua  insidens  cura,  quum  interesse 
rebus  humanis  caeleste  nunien  videretur,  ea  piotate  omnium 
pectora  imbuerat,  ut  fides  ac  iusiurandum  proximo  legum  ac 
poenarum  metu,  civitatem  regerent'* 
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Remo  cum  fratre  QuiRiNus.  Quirfnus  is  no  emblem  of  peace. 
Compare  Claud.  4  Coiis.  Honor.  488: 

"ut  fortes  in  Marte  viros,  animisque  paratos, 
sic  iustos  in  pace  legis,  longumqae  tueris 
electos,  crebris  nee  saccedentibus  urges, 
iadicibus  notis  regimur;  froimurque  quietis 
militiaequo  bonis;  ceu  bellatore  Quii'ino, 
ceu  placido  moderante  Noma." 

luRA  DABUNT.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  "iura  dare," 
has  been  scarcely  less  mistaken  bv  Heyne  in  his  excursus  on  our 
text,  where  he  says,  "iura  dare,  h.  e.  regnare,  imperio  Romano 
praeesse,  rem  Romanam  tueri,"  than  in  his  comment  on  "iura 
dabat  legesque  viris''  (verse  511),  where  he  informs  us  that 
"iura  legesque  dare''  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  "ius  dicere" 
("Nihil  aliud  quam  ius  dicere'').  The  following  examples,  which 
it  were  easy  to  multiply  tenfold,  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
''iura  dare"  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  either  strictly 
and  literally  to  give  rights  (viz.,  by  the  medium  of  laws), 
or,  loosely  and  generally  to  make  laws  (conveying  rights),  to 
perform  the  function  of  legislator,  to  legislate:   Oeorg,  4,  560: 

.     .     .     ^^  Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  altum 
fulminat  Euphra^pn  bello,  victorque  volentes 
per  populos  dat  iura,  viamque  adfectat  Olympo." 

Aen,  1,   785: 

"lupiter,  hospitibus  nam  te  dare  iura  loquuutur." 

Ovid,  Amor,  2.  17.  23: 

"tu  quoiiue  me,  mea  lux,  in  quaslibet  accipe  leges, 
te  deceat  medio  iura  dedisse  tore." 

Prop.  4.  11.  18: 

"det  pater  hie  umbrae  mollia  iura  meae." 

Ovid,  Met  L   574: 

^^haec  domus,  haec  sedes,  haec  sunt  penetralia  magni 
amnis;  in  hoc  residens  facto  de  cautibus  anti'o, 
undis  iura  dabat,  Nymphisque  colentibus  uudas.*' 
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(where  the  river-god  Peneus,  "residens"  (our  author's  own 
word),  "facto  de  cautibus  antro"  (our  author's  "solio"),  "iura 
dabat"  (our  author's  own  word),  "undis  Nymphisque  colenti- 
bus  undas"  (our  author's  "viris")).  Cic.  de  Legib.  2.  12: 
"Quid  religiosius  quam  cum  popiilo,  cum  plebe  agendi  ius 
[augures]  aut  dare,  aut  non  dare?"     Coripp.  lohannid.  1.  15: 

^4ustiniaDe,  tui9,  princeps,  assnrge  triamphis, 
laetus  et  infractis  victor  da  inra  tynuinis." 

On  the  other  hand,  "ius  dicere'' — an  expression  which  Heyne 
should  have  known  better  than  to  confound  with  "iura 
dare" — is  to  expound,  explain,  or  lay  doivn  what  the  law  is, 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  judge,  to  administer  justice.  Com- 
pare Cic.  Epist.  ad  Fam,  13,  14:  ''Huic  in  tua  provin- 
cia  pecuniam  debet  P.  Cornelius.  Ea  res  a  Volcatio,  qui 
Romae  ius  dicit,  reiecta  in  Galliam  est."  Li  v.  2.  27:  "Appius 
.  .  .  quam  asperrime  pot^rat  ius  de  creditis  pecuniis  dicere." 
Suet.  Aug,  c.  33:  "Ipse  ius  dixit  assidue,  et  in  noctem  nonnun- 
quam:  si  parum  corpore  valeret,  lectica  pro  tribunali  collocata, 
vel  etiam  domi  Cubans."  Heyne's  first  mistake,  viz.,  that 
"iura  dure"  is  equivalent  to  regnare,  praeesse,  tueri  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Donatus,  who  warns  his  readers  against  it: 
"'Iura  dabat,'  sic  alii  exponunt,  imperabat,  sed  non  ita  est, 
nam  qui  sub  novo  [suppl,  imperio]  agebant  nondum  habebant 
leges  et  iura,  quibus  tenerentur.  Haec  ergo  iura  et  leges 
dabat,  hoc  est  constituebat,  tenentibus  quippe  imperium  plena 
potestas  est,  iura  scribere  ac  leges  proferre,  quibus  vivant  qui 
agunt  sub  imperio.  Nou  enim  .  .  .  potest  recte  viverc, 
nisi  quern  tenet  iuris  legumque  nec^jssitas."  In  his  second, 
worse  mistake,  Heyne  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  countenanced 
by  Forbiger,  who  adopts  Heyne's  words  as  his  own:  "7wra 
legesque  dare  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ins  dicere,''  A  greater  autho- 
rity than  either — however  seldom  appealed  to  in  questions 
of  philology — Lord  Bacon,  has,  and  most  correctly,  not  only 
placed  the  two  expressions  in  point-blank  opposition,  but  accu- 
rately defined  the  meaning  of  both:  "Judges,"  he  tells  us, 
Essay  56  [pi  Judicature),  "ought  to  remember  that  their  office 
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is  ills  dicere,  and  not  iiis  dare;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to 
make  law,  or  give  law."  See  Rem.  on  "lura  dabat  legesque 
viris,"  verse  511;  and  compare  Tacit.  Annal.  13.  54:  "Ceterum 
continue  exercituura  otio,  fama  incessit,  ereptum  ius  legatis 
ducendi  in  hostem." 

DiRAE  FERRO  ET  COMPAGIBUS  ARCTIS  CLAUDENTUR  BELLI  PORTAE. 
Not  CLAUDENTUR  FERRO  ET  COMPAGIBUS  ARCTIS,  but  DIRAE  FERRO 

ET  COMPAGIBUS  ARCTIS,  becausc — first,  compages  is  never  the 
means  or  instrument  by  which  anything  is  shut  or  fastened, 
but  always  the  compagination  of  the  thing  itself;  secondly, 
because  the  seperation  of  dirae  from  portae  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  sentence  claud.  ferro  et  comp.  arctis  were,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  ungraceful ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  emphasis 
were  thus  taken  off  the  closing  of  the  gates,  which  is  the 
essentia]  idea,  to  be  placed  on  the  tightness  of  the  fastenings, 
which  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.     Compare  6.  573: 

.    .    .    *^horri8ono  stridentes  cardise  sacrae 
panduntor  portae/' 

where  "horrisono  stridentes  cardine  sacrae"  lead  to  and  pre- 
pare for  the  emphatic  word  "panduntur,"  placed  first  word  in 
the  line,  exactly  as  dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis  prepare 
for  and  lead  to  the  emphatic  word  claudentur,  placed  first  word 
in  the  line. 

Dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  as  Plin.  N,  H.  5.  4: 
"Tertius  sinus  dividitur  in  geminos,  duarum  Syrtium  vadoso  ac 
reciproco  mari  diros."     Sil.  4.  284: 

"c5ontorquet  nodis  et  obusto  robore  diram 
vel  portas  quassare  trabem." 

Tacit.  Hist,  4.  62:  "Dux.  CI.  Sanctus,  eflFosso  oculo,  dirus  ore, 
ingenio  debilior;''  and  Virgil  himself,  Cataiect  14.  2: 

,     .     .     "nimio  pocula  dira  mero.'' 

Dirae  ferro.     Iron  is  always  dire:  Lucan,  1.  355: 

.     .     .     "diro  ferri  revocantur  amore, 
ductorisque  metu." 

Compagibus,  not  bolts  or  other  fastenings,  but  the  aw&eaeig, 
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jointing,  or  compagination,  of  tlie  door  itself:  the  parts  wliich — 
put,  jointed,  or  compacted  together— constitute  the  door.  See 
SiL  12.  143  (ed.  Rup.): 

'Hradunt  Herculea  prostrates  mole  gigrtntas 
tellurem  iniectam  (^uatcre,  ct  spirainiDO  aahelo 
torreri  late  campos,  quoticsque  iniuantur 
ruiupere  compagem  iiiipositain  oxpallescore  caelum." 

Feiiro  et  compagibus.  Hendiadys  for  ferreis  campaffibtis,  as 
Aen,  2.  627 :  "ferro  crebrisque  bipennibus,''  for  crebri^  bipenni- 
bus  ferri. 

Belli  portak.  The  temple  was  called  portae,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  use  made  of  the  doors,  but  because 
consisting  of  little  else  than  dooi-s — the  entire  building  being 
no  larger  than  was  necessary  to  hold  the  statue,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  one  face  of  which  opened  the  one  door,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  opposite  or  other  face  of  which,  the 
other;  Procop.  i^e//.  Goth.  1,  25  (ed.  Dind.):  o  ce  vevjg  a/iai^ 
XccX'Mvg  ev  leiqayiovio  oxyji-ictii  earrf/£j  uoaov€og  ftev,  oaov 
ayaXfja  lov  lavov  ay^Jieiv  .  .  .  ducqooiOJLOv  de  rijr  TLEifaXr^v 
e^ov,  .  .  .  d^vQcu  rfe  ya'kA.ai  E(f  e/Mieqw  .iqooio/uo  eioiv.  Xo 
w^onder,  indeed,  that  such  a  temple,  with  its  two  doois  standing 
always  wide  open,  should  be  called  portae ! 

Claudentuk— CRUENTo.  Couiparo  Voltaire's  application  of 
this  passiige,  Henriadc,  c.  1,  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
and  judge  of  the  great  epic  poet  and  epic  poem  of  France,  and 
of  the  capability  of  the  French  language  for  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry : 

''quel  exoinple  pour  vous,  monarques  do  la  terrel 
unc  fcmme  a  Icrnie  les  portes  de  la  guerre, 
et  renvovant  ohez  vous  la  disoorde  et  I'liorreur, 
d'uu  peuplo  qui  I'adore  die  a  fait  le  bouheur.'' 

Ckntum.  Xot  to  be  understood  literally,  or  as  meaning  the 
precise  number  one  hundred,  hut  as  general,  and  meaning 
manv,  I  don't  know  how  manv;  exactly  as  we  sav:  '•!  have  told 
you  a  hundred  times,''  meaning  a  great  many  times,  very  often ; 
Aen.  6.  43: 

•*quo  lati  ducuiit  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum." 
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Ovid,  Met.  13.   784: 

^^sumptaque  arundinibus  compacta  est  fistula  centum; 
senserunt  toti  pastoiia  sibila  inontcs; 
senserunt  undae." 

Hor.  0(L  2,  16,  33: 

''te  gregos  oontum  Sioulaoquo  oircum 
mugiuut  vaccao." 

Hor.   Od.  3,  8.  13: 

*'sumo  Maecenas,  cyathos  ainici 
sospitis  centum;" 

and — than  which  there  could  be  no  more  exact  parallel  to  our 
text—Hor.   Od.  2.  14.  25: 

^'a!)sumet  liaeres  Caecuba  dignior 
servata  centum  clavibus:  et  mero 
tinget  pavimentum  superbo, 
pontificum  potioro  coenis," 

and  Hor.   Od.  3.  4.   79: 


9  • 


.     ''amatorem  tiecentae 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae." 

See  Rem.  on  "tercentum,"  4.  510.  Also,  London  Timea  news- 
paper, of  October  27,  18()2,  speaking  of  Van  Male's  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Autobiography*  of  Charles  L:  **The  emperor 
resolutely  i-efused  to  allow  the  work  to  be  published,  and  ordered 
the  book  to  bo  carefully  locked  up,  'servari  centum  clavibus.' '' 
Ckuknto.  Not  sanguineo,  blood  if;  but  cruento,  gory 
(cruor,  gore,  ditl'erent  forms  of  the  same  wH)rd),  smeared  tvith 
.spilled  blood:  Lucrejt.  1.  19-4: 

.     .     .     ''e  nostro  cum  missus  corporo  sattf/uis 
cmicat  cxsultans  alte,  spargitcpie  crttore/n.'^ 


*  This  work  was  translated  from  the  original  SiJanish  into  French  by 
Baron  Kervyn  dc  lA^ttinhtve,  and  info  English  by  Simpson,  fi*om  his  (the 
Baron's)  translation.  [The  above  is  copied  from  my  pocket  memoranda,  of 
Tuesday,  October  28,  18«2.1 
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301-308. 

IIAEC    AIT    ET    MAIA    (JENTTUM    DEMITTIT    AB    ALTO 

UT   TERRAE   UTQUE    NOVAE    PATEANT    GARTHAGINIS    ARCES 

HOSPITIO   TEUCIUS   NE   FATI   NESCU    DIDO 

FINIBUS    ARCERET   VOL  AT    ILLE    PER    A  ERA    MAGNUM 

REMIGIO    AL.VliUM    AC    LIBTAE    CITUS    ASTITIT    ORIS 

ET    JAM    irSSA    FACfT    PONUNTQUE    FEROCIA    POENI 

CORDA    VOLENTE   DKO    IMPRIMIS    REOINA    QLIETUM 

ACCIPIT    IN    TEUCROS    ANIMUM    MUNTEMQUE    BENIGNAM 


Compare  (Silius,  18.  314)  the  mission  of  Pan  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  the  Roman  soldiers  bent  on  razing  Capua,  a  descrip- 
tion in  which  Silius  has— I  must  acknowledge,  a  rare  thing  for 
Silius  to  do — very  much  and  by  far  outdone  his  master,  and 
given  evidence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
much  more  than  he  has  usually  done,  and  was  prevented  from 
putting  forth  his  strength  by  the  necessity,  real  or  imagined, 
under  which  he  felt  himself,  of  catering  to  the  taste  of  readers 
wholly  without  relish  for  good  poetry,  and  admiring  only  bad; 
a  taste  generally  triumphant  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  and 
only  triumphed  over  by  some  rare,  fortunate,  happily-circum- 
stanced Virgil,  or  Horace,  or  Milton,  or  Dante. 

Ut  TERRAE  UTQUE  NOVAE  PATEANT  CARTIIAQINIS  ARCBS  HOSPmO 
TEUCRIS.       Xot    UT    TERRAE    ARCESQUE    CARTIIAGINIS    PATEANT,    bllt aS 

shown,  firstly  by  the  better  sense,  and  secondly,  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  UT— IT  TERRAE  PATEANT  (that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  land:  see  vc^-se  545),  utqie  pateant  carthaginis  arces  (and 
that  they  may  bo  received  into  the  city  and  palace). 

Ne  fati  NtscL\  DIDO  FINIBUS  ARCERi-n.  " Quid  aliud  Dido, 
ne  Aenoan  a  finibus  suis  arceret  itaque  perniciei  obiectaret, 
monenda  fuit,  nisi  illius  conservationem  in  fato  esse?  Ita  ut 
locum  intelligamus,  et  nexus  suadet,  et  verborum  vis,"  Dietsch 
[Theoloij.  p.  20).     Not  the   meaning.     Mercury  is   not  sent  in 
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order  to  inform  Dido  of  the  will  of  the  Fates,  but,  by  exercising 
a  mollifying  influence  on  her  heart,  to  prevent  her  from  (igno- 
rantly,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  fates)  refusing  that  hospitality 
to  Aeneas  without  which  the  will  of  the  Fates  could  not  be 
fulfilled;  and  so,  correctly,  Wagner  in  his  Praest 

VOLAT     ILLE     PER     AERA     MAGNUM     REMIGIO     ALARUM.         Compare 

Milton,  Par,  Lost,  5.  266: 

.     .     .     "down  thither  prone  in  flight 
he  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing.'' 

RemktIo  ALARUM.  A  favourite  metaphor  with  the  ancients 
(to  whom  rowing  was  so  much  more  familiar  than  to  us),  and 
applied  not  merely  as  in  our  text,  and  at  6.  19,  to  flying,  but 
to  swimming  (Cassiod.  Var,  8,  10:  "Diu  iactatum  navigium 
tumens  fluctus  absorbuit,  nullum  relinquens  forti  viro  solatium, 
nisi  tantum  remigia  brachiorum "),  and  even  to  walking,  Eurip. 
Iphig.  in  Aulid,  138  (ed.  Markl.j: 

ft).),    i&\  fQfaotov  aov  noda,  yrj^n 

Nor  is  the  converse  metaphor — that  of  wings  for  oars — less 
usual;  Hom.  Od.  11.  125: 

which  latter  metaphor  must  be  held  in  mind  if  we  would  see 
the  entire  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  line  (3.  124): 

"linquimus  Ortygiae  portus,  pelagoque  volamus.'' 

PoNUNTQUE  FEROciA  POEM  coRDA  voLEXTE  DEO.  Compare  Virg. 
Georg,  2.  51  (of  trees  undergoing  cultivation):  ''exuerint  sil- 
vestrem  animum." 

Ferocia.  Ferox  is  less  our  ferocious  than  our  fierce^  high- 
spirited,  haughty,  over -confident,  presnming;  Fr.  outrecuidant. 
Compare  4.  135: 

^^stat  sonipes,  ac  fraena  ferox  spumantia  mandit;" 

also  the  application  of  the  term  by  Germanicus  on  his  death- 
bed  to   the   feelings   which   Agrippina,    his    wife,    entertained 
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towards  rho  persons  wlio  were  suspected  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  his  death;  Tacit.  Annal.  2.  72:  "Per  memoriaDoi  sui, 
per  communes  liberos  oravit,  exueret  ferociam,  saevienti  fortiinae 
submitteret  animum;"  Hor.  C<tnn.  3,  3,  42: 

.     .     '^stet  Capitolium 
fulgens,  tiiuniphatisque  possit 
Koina  t'erox  dare  iura  Medis;'' 

Nop.  Them.  c.  2;  and  especially  Cic.  de  Seuec:  "infirraitas 
pueroruni  ost,  ferocitas  iuvenuni,  p^ravitas  iani  constantis  aetatis;" 
and  Livy,  80.  80  (Hannibal  to  Scipio):  "Tuani  et  adolescentiam 
et  perpotuam  felicitatem,  ferocioni  utraquo  quam  qiiietis  opus 
est  consiliis,  metuo.''  In  all  these  passages,  no  Jess  than  in  our 
text,  the  ''ferocia"  spoken  of  is  not  at  all  our  ferocity,  but 
mettle,  /.  c.  a  hi*^h,  ovorbearinjo:,  tierce  spirit,  especially  that 
which  is  produced  by  unint(MTupted  prosperity.  Compare  also 
Cic.  in  fragm.  ap.  Non.  c.  4,  n.  192:  ''Vereor  ne  ferocioreni 
eum  faciant  tua  tarn  praeclara  de  eo  indicia;"  and  Cic.  Fragm 
(ed.  Lamb),  p.  470;  Plant.   MIL   (Hor.  1322  [ed.  Ritschl): 

"uain  tu  (luainvis  potis  es  Uicare  iit  adfluat  facetiis. 
ct.  quia  tociiin  erani,  jn'opterea  niuiio  erain  ferocior;" 

Plant.   Mi/,   (ihr.   13SU  (ed.  Ritschl): 

.     .     .     'Stat  in  statu  senox, 
lit  adoriatur  niot?«'liuin.  (jui  formast  ferox, 
(|ui  omuis  si*  ainaro  crcMlit,  (luaeijue  aspoxerit;" 

Ovid.   Met.   1.    7. 17  i^Phaethon  spi^ikin^): 

.     .     .     "illo  ego  liber, 
ille  fer«)\  tacui.  " 

The  Latin  word  has  ronie  down  to  the  Italians,  and  is  used  bv 
thcni  in  a  similarly  mitigated  sense:  Altieri,  Atifohio(/r.,  year 
1788:  "Mi  liusci  d'  un  grandissimo  sollievo  il  convei*sar  con 
([Ueir  uomo  incoinparabile,  buono.  compassionevole,  e  con  tanta 
altezza  o  ferocia  di  sensi.  umanissimo,"  where  ''ferocia''  is 
precisely  the  French  ficrfr. 

Nothing   can    be    weaker   than    this   part   of   Virgil's   poem. 
Venus  intercedes  with  the  Omnipotent  on   behalf  (d'  her  protc- 
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gi^s.  The  Omnipotent,  softened,  kissps  her  and  explains  to  her 
the  glorions  futurit>^  which  awaits  tliem;  and  lest  the  CartJia- 
ginians  in  their  ignorance  should  throw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  fate,  sends  his  special  messenger  down  to  smooth  matters. 
The  messenger,  alert  as  usual,  winnows  the  air  down,  and  soon 
stands  on  the  Libyan  frontier;  and  the  reader  is  all  agog  to  hear 
the  steps  taken  in  the  critical  conjuncture  by  the  cleverest  of  all 
intermediaries.  Not  one  word  about  them.  Mercury,  like  a 
good  boy,  does  as  he  was  bid  (iussa  facit ) ;  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  especially  the  queen,  at  once  lay  aside  their  outrpcuidancc 
and  become  as  mild  and  gentle  as  sucking  doves.  It  is  this 
mountain  in  labour,  this  ^'indignus  vindice  nodus,"  this  little- 
to-do-for — say  rather  nothing  at  all  done  by — a  messenger  god, 
the  Dutch  critic  should  have  fallen  foul  of,  not  the  nerveless 
verse-and-a-half  which  he  has  expunged,  as  not  possibly  Virgil's, 
because  unworthy  of  Yirgil:  "Impkimis — henionam.  Haec  adeo 
sunt  humilia,  ut  qui  admonitus,  Virgilio  plane  esse  indigna  non 
sentiat,  nihil  non  admittere  et  pati  possit."  If  unworthiness 
of  Virgil  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  elimination  from  the  text, 
not  the  verse-and-a-half  alone,  but  the  whole  passage  (no  less 
deficient  both  in  expression  and  design  than  the  verse-and-a-half), 
should  have  been  eliminated.  But  elimination  is  too  arbitrarv 
treatment,  either  of  a  verse-and-a-half  or  of  a  whole  passage 
handed  down  by  all  the  MSS.  as  genuine:  and  it  is  the  part 
of  tlie  editor  to  present  his  author,  not  as  in  his  judgment  ho 
ought  to  have  been,  but  as  the  MSS.  inform  him  he  was. 

VoLEXTE  DEO.  "  love.  Vcl  Morcurio,'*  Donatus,  Servius  (ed. 
Lion),  a  very  safe  observation,  one  would  think:  and  leaving 
the  reader  who  has  most  in  his  mind  that  Mercury  is  the  god 
last  spoken  of,  as  free  to  suppose  that  it  is  Mercury  who  is  meant, 
and  with  Mercer  to  compare  the  r}^g;  Oeor  lo  /lav  dt£7cor(Tr^g  of 
Aristaenetus,  1.  15,  as  it  leaves  the  reader  wh(^  reflects  that 
Mercury  is  no  more  than  the  instrument  of  willing,  determining 
Jove,  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  Jove  the  whole  glory.  But  what 
if  the  safety  of  Ser\ius's  and  Donatus's  observation  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  such  the  slipperiness  of  A'^irgil's  style  that 
DEO  refers  to  neither  of  the  two  gods  specially,  but,  with,  Coning- 
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ton,  generally  to  both,  as  if  he  had  said  "superis  volentibus," 
or  as  we  might  express  it,  "such  being  the  will  of  heaven?" 
Compare  Aesch.  Sept  c.  Theb.  418  (ed.  Bloomf.): 

TOVTO}  ufv  ovTcji;  ivivyitv  Souv  d-foi. 
Kitnavtvi;  (f'  *7i*  IIlfxTQitiaiv  kiXvixiv  nvXaigy 
yiytt<;  oS\  ttXkov  rov  Jitcooi;  keXty^fvov 
fitt-Ctav,  o  xofxnoi  <f*  ov  xax    icvO-Qotnop  qQOVfi' 
nvQyoii  (f*  an f lift  toioS^  a  fitj  xqkvoi  d^fOs  [cU.  Tv^fj]. 
xf-€ov  Tt  yuQ  d-iXovTog  ixntQOHv  noXiVf 
Xtti  firj  d-tkovTO<;  (frjaiv,  ovSe  trjv  ^log 
fQiv  Ttidta  axi]\pttanf  fxnoSbtv  a/fd^€iv, 

where  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  whether  the  &bov  of  S-eov 
&ekovvog  7.ai  ^i\  d^ekovvog  is  general,  and  refers  to  the  preceding 
&€oi\  or  particular,  and  refers  to  the  succeeding  Jiog. 


310-313. 

UT   PRIMUM — REFEREE 


Not,     IT    PRIMUM    LUX     ALMA    DATA     EST,     CONSTITUrT,    but    EXmE    UT 

PRIMUM  LUX  ALMA  DATA  EST,  bccausB  thcrc  is  Something  of  puerile 
and  even  ridiculous  in  taking  the  whole  night  to  consider,  and 
coming  only  at  dawn  to  the  magnanimous  resolution  to  sally 
forth  and  look  about  him.  The  comma,  therefore,  should  be 
removed  from  after  est. 

ExACTA  REFHtRE. — '' ExACTA,  quac  cxplorassot,  comperisset," 
Heyne.  "Diligenter  explorata,"  Wagner;  on  which  interpre- 
tation WuDderlich  (without  proposing  a  better)  observes:  "qua 
signilicatione  haec  vox  rarius  [he  might  have  said,  'nunquam'] 
usurpatur."  Exacta  is  simply  facta,  transaeta;  exacta  referre, 
Anglice,  report  proceedings.     Compare  6.  637 : 

''his  demuni  exactis,  perfecto  inunere  divae." 

Oearg.  L  435:  "Exactum  mensem,"  t)ie  manth  campleted, 
finished;  "ad  mensem  exactum,"  up  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
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314. 

CLASSEM  IN  CONVEXO  XEMORUM  SUB  RUPE  CAVATA 


CoNVEXo  XEMORUM.  The  usual  difBculty,  arising  from  that  capital 
defect  of  the  Latin  language,  the  want  of  the  article.  The 
words  are  equally  capable  of  meaning  in  a  "convexum  nemo- 
rum"  and  in  the  "convexum  nemorum"  and  have  always  been 
understood  by  all  commentators  in  the  former,  i.  e.  in  the 
indefinite  sense.  I  think  however  that  they  are  used  in  the  latter, 
or  definite  sense,  and  mean  in  the  "convexum  nemorum,"  i,  e. 
in  the  "convexura  nemorum"  already  described — in  other  words, 
in  the  port  itself;  for  to  what  purpose  so  insist  on  the  security 
and  quiet  of  the  port — 

^^aequora  tuta  silent 

hio  fessas  non  vincula  naves 

ulla  tenent,  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu" — 

if  the  ships  are  to  be  immediately  removed  into  a  "convexum 
nemorum"?  No,  no;  it  is  in  the  safe  port  itself  the  ships  are 
hid  SUB  RUPK  CAVATA,  whorc  the  precipitous  rocky  bank  over- 
hangs the  water,  and  where  they  are  concealed  from  view  not 
merely  by  the  overhanging  bank,  but  by  the  thickly  shadowing 
trees  with  which  the  bank  is  crowned — arboribus  clausam  circum 
ATQUE  soRRENTiBus  FMBRis,  the  Very  "  tum  silvis  scena  coruscis 
desuper"  of  the  port,  a  little  varied.  But  how  is  coxvexo 
nemorum  equivalent  to  the  port  just  described?  The  question 
is  easily  answered.  Whatever  is  carried  round  in  the  form  of 
a  bowl  or  basin  is  convexum  (see  Rem.  on  1.  611).  The  port, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  enclosed  by  "vastae  rupes"  on  each  side, 
an  island  in  front,  and  a  "frons"  opposite,  is  carried  round 
in  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  basin:  therefore  the  port  is  "con- 
vexum." Compare  Plin.  H,  N,  12,  23:  "Discessimus  a  terris 
oceanum  spectantibus  ad  convexas  in  nostra  maria,"  forming 
the  basin  of  our  sea^. 

Very   well  for  "convexum,"   but  why  "convexum  nemor- 
um?"     Because  the   "convexum"   is   crowned   with   woods — 
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'^tiim  silvis  seona  coruscis  desuper'' — and  "convexum  nenior- 
um''  is  the  equivalent  of  "eonvexuni  nemorosum/'  exactly  as, 
6.  256,  "iuga  silvaruni"  is  the  equivalent  of  "iuga  silvosa:" 
11.  544,  ^'iu^a  nemonim''  of  'Mnga  nemorosa";  and,  Kcl.  G. 
56,  ''saltus  nemorum"  of  ^'saltus  neniorosi/' 

The  concealment  of  the  ships  is  complete  and  perfect.  They 
are  in  a  basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  prcKiipitous 
banks  crowned  with  dark  shadowing  woods,  and  they  are  more- 
over under  the  n)ckv  thickly  wooded  bank,  where  it  is  hollowed 
out  underneath  by  the  water  and  projects  overhead. 

SiH  RUVE  cavata:  where  the  precipitous  bank  is  hollowed  out 
below  by  the  water,  and  projects  overhead.  C'omparo  Liv.  37. 
27:  ''A  mari  exesae  fluctibus  rupes  claudunt;  ita  ut  quibiLs- 
dam  Io(*is  superpendentia  saxa  plus  in  altum,  quam  quae  in 
statione  sunt  naves,  promineant.''     Ovid,  Met.  4.  524: 

*'iinininot  ac([uoril)Us  scoi»ulus;  pare  ima  cavatur 
fluctibus,  fit  tectas  defondit  a)»  imbribus  undas: 
summa  riget,  frontcmquo  in  aportum  porrigit  ae^uor." 

Lucan,  4.  455: 

"inipoud<»nt  cava  saxa  mari,  ruituraquo  s(Mnj>or 
stilt  (iniruni!)  inolos,  ot  silvis  aoquor  inumbrat. 
hue  fractas  aquilono  rates.  subuu'i*saquc  pontiis 
cor]K)ra  saejio  tulit,  (:aecis«jUo  abscondit  in  aiitris.' 

In    CONVKXO    NKMOHIM   SUH   KUl'K   (AVATA. — In   CONVEXO   NKMORIM, 

in  a  wooded  j)romontoiy ;  .srn  lurE  cavata,  under  the  excavated 
precipice,  /.  c.  in  an  r'xcavation  of  the  precipice.  The  two 
clauses  are  descriptive  of  the  sanie  object,  whidi  is  a  rocky 
])r()montory  covered  with  woods,  and  having  an  excavation  in 
its  side;  as  if  he  had  said  '*sul)  rupe  cava  ncnioris  convexi/' 
In  Lucan,  /.  c,  the  ^Mnipe^ndent  cava  saxa  mari"  corresponds 
to  the  SIM  KICK  rwATA,  '^ruitura(|U('  sem])er  stat  (minim!)  moles" 
to  the  coxvKxo,    and    *' silvis  ae(jU(»r  inumbrat"  to  the  NEMonrAi 

and      AliliOKlHlS      CLAISAM      (IKCIM      ATVl'K      nOKKKNTIIUS     CMimiS     of 

our  text. 
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817. 

MANU    CRISPANS 


The  Latin  term  crispus  signifies,  not  curly  or  curled,  as 
I  think  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  actual  application  of  the 
term  by  Plautus  to  curls  {TfniciiL  2,  2.  32  [ed.  Weise]): 

"iam  ego  istos  fictos,  coinpositos,  crispos  cincinnos  taos 
unguentatos  usque  ex  cerebro  exvellaui!" 

but  crisp,  ?.  e.  tlie  state  opposite  to  flaccid,  relaxed,  lank,  lan- 
guid, listless,  dull  (Germ,  schlnff,  Lat.  lenhis).  Accordingly  we 
find  it  applied  to  the  animal  body,  or  part  of  the  animal  body, 
when  it  is  not  in  a  relaxed  but  in  a  tonic  state,  /.  c.  when  the 
skin  or  muscles  or  both  are  in  tone,  or  in  a  state  of  tonic 
action  \Copa,  2: 

"crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus," 

the  flank  not  relaxed  or  languid,  or  unbraced,  but  braced — in 

a  state  of  tonic  life  and  activity,  ready  to  bend  actively,  not 

passively;  as  when  we  set  our  arms  a-kimbo,  and  witli  an  air  of 

defiance  move  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  lateral  motion 

from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.    Mart.  5.  Gl 

(ed.  Schneid.): 

•'crispulus  iste  quis  est,  uxori  semper  adhaeret 
qui,  Mariane,  tuae?  crispidus  iste  quis  est?" 

— not  that  curly-pated  little  fellow,  btit  that  crisp,  dapper,  cocket, 
smart  little  fellow].  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
speech  or  manner  of  speaking,  to  signify  that  it  is  crisp,  i.  e. 
smart;  the  opposite  of  relaxed,  languid,  drawling,  or  whining. 
Compare  Aul.  Gell.  1.  4:  "Crispum  sane  .  .  .  agmen  orationis 
rotundumque,  ac  modulo  ipso  numerorum  venustum."  In  like 
manner  crispare  is  to  inake  or  he  crisp — crispus  in  the  just 
explained  sense.     See  Persius,  3.  87: 

^'ingominat  tromulos  uaso  crispantc  cachinnos'' 

[/.  e,  "ingeminat  cachinnos  naso  crispante — 'with  a  nose  turning 
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itself  up,  cocking  itself  up;  pi-ecisely  as  we  say  in  English: 
cocked  up  his  nose],  Amob.  Adr.  Oenf.  7.  S3  (ed.  Orelli): 
"Quid  cessatis  (juin  et  ipsos  dicatis  decs  ludere,  lascivire,  saltare, 
obscoenas  compingoro  cautationes,  et  cluuibus  fluctuaro  crispatis:" 
also  ibid,  2,  42  and  Claud.  Epith,  Pall,  rf  Cckr.  4: 

.    .    .    "crispatur  opaca 
pampinus,  et  mites  undatim  ventilat  uvas" 

(whith  which  use  made  by  the  Romans  of  the  verb  crispare 
compjire  the  exactly  corresponding  use  made  by  the  French  of 
their  equivalent  and  derived  verb  crispcr,  Victor  Hugo,  Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris,  11,  1:  '^Les  doigts  osseux  et  niaigres  qui  la 
meurtrissaient  se  crispaient  sur  sa  chair,  et  se  rejoignaient  alen- 
tour").  Plin.  N,  H.  2,  S2  (de  terrae  motu):  ''Tutissimuni  est 
cum  vibrat  crispante  aedificiorum  (*repitu*'  [vibrates  with  a  short, 
sharp  crackling],     Val.  Flacc.   1.  811: 

^'alnia  novo  orispans  pelagus  Tithouia  Phoobo'* 

[crisping  the  surface  of  the  sea;  making  the  surface  of  the 
sea  (which  during  the  night  lay  dull  and  flaccid)  sharp,  lively, 
fresh,  buoyant,  and  elastic;  putting  it  in  tone,  as  the  skin, 
muscle,  or  hair  of  an  animal  is  put  in  tone,  and  so  Milton, 
Par,  Lost,  4,  237: 

..."  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
rolling  on  orient  poarl  and  sands  of  gold, 
ran  nectar,  visiting  eacih  plant"]. 

precisely  in  the  same  sense  are  we  to  understand  crispare, 
when  applied  to  arms  or  weapons;  Claud.  3  Cons,  Honor,  194: 

"altum  fulminoa  crispai*e  in  casside  oonum 
fostinat  Stcropes" 

|to  make  crisp  the  cone  on  the  helmet;  manufacture,  or  work, 

or  set  up  the  cone,  so  that  it  may  look   crisp— lively — alei-t — 

on  the  cock— not  drooping,  or  languid,   or  tame|.     Sil.  Ttal.  8. 

87  I : 

'Mion  illis  solituni  f;nsparo  hastilia  campo; 
])ila  volunt." 

Amm.  Marc.  U,  2:    "Ubi   autem  in  planitie  potuerint  reperiri, 
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quod  contingit  assidue,  nee  exsortare  laeertos,  nee  erispare  per- 
missi  tela,  quae  vehunt  bina  vel  terna,  peeuduni  ritu  inertium 
trucidantur."  Amm.  Mare.  20.  4:  "Hoeque  eomperto,  milites 
quos  ignota  pari  sollieitudine  movebant  et  nota,  pars  crispantcs 
missilia,  alii  minitantes  nudatis  gladiis,  divei'so  vagoque  (ut  in 
repentiDo  solet)  exeursu  oeeupavere  volueriter  regiam" — in  the 
whole  of  which  last  three  passages  erispare  is  applied  precisely 
as  in  our  text,  viz.,  to  express  the  holding  or  handling  the 
weapons,  so  as  to  give  them  an  active  appearance,  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  as  it  were  possessed  of  life  and  energy, 
crisp— residy  for  action — on  the  cock — on  the  sharp. 

The  manu  crispatio  of  the  has  tile  by  the  soldier  may 
perhaps  be  rendered  easy  of  comprehension  to  the  truant  school- 
boy by  a  reference  to  the  manu  crispatio  of  tlie  ferula,  or 
birch,  by  the  schoolmaster.  Nor  do  the  French  not  make  a 
precisely  similar  application  (viz.,  to  anns)  of  their  borrowed 
cresper;  Littr6,  Dict.y  quoting  from  R.  Belleau,  Berger,  t  1, 
p.  3,  dans  lactjrne: 

^^mais  qu'en  me  fa<^onDant  comme  un  soldat  pratique 
j'eosse  appns  u  cresper  le  long  bois  d^unc  pique, 
^  piquer  uo  chevol,  le  manier  en  rond*' 

[not,  with  Littr6,  to  brandish  {hrandir)  a  pike,  but  to  hoUl  a 
pike  firm,  in  n  ytuirtial  nmnu4^rj  ready  of  action,  as  it  should 
be  held  by  a  soldier], 

Manu  crisp ans,  cJcnchlny  in  his  hand.  See  again  Amm.  /.  c: 
"Ubi  autem  in  planitio  potuorint  reperiri,  quod  contingit  assidue, 
nee  exsertare  laeertos,  nee  erispare  permissi  tela,  quae  vehunt 
bina  vel  terna,  peeudum  ritu  inertium  trucidantur"  [not  allowed 
to  grasp  or  clench  their  weapons  in  their  hands].  That  clench- 
ing, not  brandishing,  is  the  true  sense  of  crispans  in  the  passage 
before  us,  is  further  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  eris- 
patus  (first  changed,  of  course,  into  crisp^,  and  then  into 
crepe*)  is  the  very  term  employed  by  the  French  at  the  present 
day  to  express  the  clenched  or  curled  state  of  the  fingers 
(Eugene  Sue,  Mgsteres  dc  Paris,   vol.  1.  e.  13:    "Car  loi-squo 

♦  Crespe  not  in  Boiste  or  Fleming  and  Tibbins,  but  both  have  rreper 

in  this  sense. 

38* 
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1 'action  siicc6dait  k  la  parole,  c'est-^-dire  lorsque  ses  doigts 
crispfts  ne  rencontraient  qne  la  surface  de  son  crane  luisante  et 
polie  eonime  dii  niarbre,  le  digne  sqftire  6tait  confas  et  honteux 
de  sa  prC^soraption."  Vict.  Hugo,  Xofrr-Dame,  9.  5:  ''Ces 
images  de  voIupt6  faisaient  orisper  ses  poings  et  courir  un  frisson 
lo  long  de  ses  vertdbres."  Account  of  the  murder  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul-Praslin  by  her  husband,  in  the  Gaxetfe 
ties  Trihtffatfj'y  Paris,  Aug.  20,  184 7:  *'0n  6tablis8ait  6gale- 
ment  que  les  cheveux  trouv6s  entre  fev  doigts  cn'spis  de  la 
ducliesse  et  dans  la  mare  de  sang  ou  gisait  son  corps  6taient 
pri'H^is^ment  de  la  mOme  couleur  et  do  la  memo  longueur  que 
ceux  de  son  mari."  And  again,  in  the  accoimt  given  of  the 
same  murder  by  Lr  Droit ^  same  date:  '^Les  (hiifts  de  la  maht 
(jattchr  de  la  duchesse  6taient  rrisprs,  et  retenaient  quelquos 
cheveux  du  meurtrior,  arrach{»s  dans  cette  hoirible  lutte"). 

If  the  above  explanation  of  crispare  be  correct,  crisparc 
telum  differs  from  cap  ere  telum,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
expresses,  fii'st,  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  weapon  is 
tjiken  in  the  hand,  viz.,  by  gi-asping;  while  the  latter  expresses 
only  the  taking  in  the  hand,  without  any  definition  of  the 
manner  of  the  talking:  and,  secondly,  the  former  expresses  the 
(continued  action,  viz.,  of  holding  so  grasped,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  fii-st  moment  or  commence- 
ment of  the  act:  Liv.  22.  51:  ^'Praecipuo  convertit  omnes  sub- 
stnitus  Numida  mortuo  superincubante  Romano  vivus,  naso 
auribusquo  laceratis:  cum,  mauibus  ad  capirndiDH  telum  inutili- 
bus,  iu  rabiem  ira  versus,  laniando  dentibus  hostem  exspirassot.'' 
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318-324. 

CUI    MATEU    MEDIA    SESE   TULIT   OBVIA    SILVA 
VIIUilNlS    OS    HABITU3igUE    fiEKEXS    El'    VIUGINIS    AHMA 
SPAKTAxVAE    VEL    QUAIJS    EQUOS    TIIKEISSA    FATKiAT 
HARrALYCE    VOLUCREMQUE    Fl<JA    PRAEVERTITUR    llEBRUM 
NAMQUE   llUMEiaS    DE   MORE   HABILEM    SUSPENDP3iAT   ARCUM 
VENATRIX   DEDERATC^UE   COMAM    DIFFUXDhHlE   VENTIS 
NUDA    GENU    MTDOQUE   SINUS    COLLECTA    FLUENTES 


VAR.  LECT, 

iiEBRUM  I  Rom. J  Pal.^  Mai.  11  hkbkum,  iiakhrum,  or  kbrum  2'^  111  Nonius; 
Friscian,  Inst.  Gramm.  8.  35;  Cynth.  Cenct.;  Rom.  1469;  Von.  1471, 
1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  Bresc;  V,  Manut;  La  Cerda  (doubtingly) ; 
D.Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671);  Phil.;  Wakef.;  AVagn.  (1832,  1861);  Voss; 
Thiol;  Gossrau  (ed.  3);  Forb.;  Lad.;  Haupt.;  Jacob  (Quacst.  Ep.  p.  161); 
Coningt. 

EURUM  III  Heyne;  Brunck;  Pott.;  Ribb.;  Weidner;  Peorlk. 

0   Vat,   Ver.y  St.  (iall. 


Hebrum.  I  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield,  Wagner,  Gossrau, 
Jahn,  Conington,  and  Eorbiger  (4tli  ed.)  that,  rivers  being  as 
celebrated  for  speed  as  winds  are  [Call.  Hijinn,  in  DeUnUy  109 
(cd.  Spanh.),  Latona  in  search  of  a  place  where  she  might  lie-in 
of  Apollo   and  Diana,   and  addressing  the  Thessalian  nymphs: 

Nt'fitftu  (itaaaXtdfi;,  7ioiau()i'  ytvini,  tiinat  tihtqi 
xoitirjoui  utya  /fi\ua'  7i€(}t7t}.fcaod^f  ytvdio, 
Xiooofifviu  ia  Ztjvog  tv  vSaii  Jtxvti  itxtaf^iu. 
fJrjvtu  *l»(hc(on(,  ri  vvv  tivifxoiGiv  toiCttg ; 
(0  71  (a to,  ov  ^nv  171710V  tud^ktov  tifjififitfitjxag. 
fj   nu   loi  w(f'   (Uki  j(i/ivoi  noSig;  n  tJi    tfiuo 
fiovpoi  tX(«foiCovat;  TitTiotrjoui  Si  TiiTtad-iu 
atif4.i{iov  t^aTiivtig; 

Hor.  Od,  1.  12.   7: 

"undo  vocalem  temere  insecutao 

Orjihea  silvae 

arte  niaterna  rapidos  morantem 
ilominom  lapsus  celeresque  ventos." 
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Sil.  3.  30t): 

"nccnon  Autololos  levibus  gens  ignea  plantis, 
cui  soDipcs  cursu,  cui  cosserit  incitus  amDis; 
tanta  faga  ost^  cci*tant  pennae,  campumque  volatu 
cum  rapuere,  pedum  frustra  vestigia  quaeras'J 

there  is  no  necessity  for  exchanging  hebrum,  the  unanimous 
reading  of  the  MSS.,  for  the  merely  conjectural  lxrum,  pro- 
posed by  Rutgers  and  Huet,  adopted  by  Brunck,  Heyne, 
Pettier,  Peerlkamp,  and  Ribbeck,  and  tiated  by  Madvig  (Adv. 
Cn'L  Lett.  6.  2)  as  ''necessaria  certissimaque  coniectura  iam 
communi  sensu  probata/' 

Nor  do  I  less  agree  with  Forbiger  as  to  the  propriety  with 
which  the  two  Thracian  notabilities,  the  Thracian  maiden  and 
the  Thracian  river,  are  placed  in  company  with  each  other— a 
propriety  which  could  scarcely  have  been  quite  absent  from  the 
mind  of  Silius  when  that  poet  was  sketching  liis  picture  of  the 
Thracian  Rhodopo  coming  to  hear,  and  this  same  Thracian 
Hebrus  stopping  to  hear,  the  music  of  the  Thracian  bard 
(Sil.  3.  618): 

•'•luin  et  Romuloes  superabit  [DoJiiitiauusJ  vuce  nepotes, 
quis  erit  elo<iuio  partuni  decus;  huic  sua  Musae 
sacra  ferent,  meliorque  lyra,  cui  substitit  Hebrus, 
ct  venit  Rhodopo,  Phoebo  miranda  loquetur." 

To  Sorvius's  objection  to  his  own  reading  of  hebkum  (''Sed 
falsum  est  (viz.,  Hebrum  volucrem  esse)  nam  est  quietissimus 
etiam  cum  per  hieniem  crescit'')  may  be  opposed  the  testimony 
of  Plutarch  tie  Finn' is,  ,-L  7,  quoted  by  La  Cerda:  EiiQCh; 
noTaf.10^  eon  Tr^g  ('Jga/.rjg,  jTQooijyoQiav  Eihix^oi;  aTto  tijc;  arofQO- 
(fr^g  Trig  /MzaifOQag  tov  vdaiog,  and  the  more  explicit  testimony 
of  Seneca,  ThelK  607: 

''rapidusque  campus  fei*tiles  liebrus  socat" 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  iMke,  5,  18,  we  have  Mtz- 
jamos  and  his  merry  men   outstripping  on  horseback  the  swift 

Teith : 

"still  at  the  galloi)  pricked  tlie  knight; 
his  merry  men  followed  as  they  might, 
along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith,  they  ride, 
and  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide." 
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Os  ii.vwTUMc^uE.  ^'Vultiim  ct  amictuui,''  Servius,  followed 
both  by  Voss  and  Heyiio.  I  cannot  believe  it.  For  why  join 
the  clothing  by  means  of  que  so  closely  with  its  unlike,  the 
fac€,  and  separate  it  so  widely  by  means  of  oekens  and  vnwiNis 
from  its  like,  .vrma?  Why  have  Ave  not  either  the  three  cate- 
gories OS,  habitus,  arma;  or,  if  we  are  only  to  have  two,  why 
are  not  these  two  not  ''os  habitusque"  and  "arma,"  but  os 
and  habitus  armaque?  This  is,  I  think,  a  decisive  objec- 
tion to  the  rendering  of  ''habitus"  by  amictus.  How,  then, 
is  OS  HAB1TUMQUE  to  be  understood?  As  a  hendiadys  for 
habitum  oris?  Possibly,  and  even  plausibly,  the  expression 
habitus  oris  being  one  of  so  common  occurrence  [Tacitus, 
Germ,  31:  "Crinem  barbamque  submittere  nee  nisi  hoste  caeso 
exuere  votivum  obligatumque  virtuti  oris  hnbittimy  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dear.  1.  85:  ''Oris  quidem  habitus  ad  vitae  firmitatem 
nihil  pertinet."  Li  v.  21.  2:  "Tormentis  quoque  quum  lacera- 
rctur,  eo  fuit  habitu  oris,  ut,  superante  laetitia  dolores,  ridentis 
etiara  speciem  praebuerit."  Liv.  21.  4  (of  Hannibal):  ^'Eundcm 
vigorem  in  vultu,  vimque  in  oculis,  habitum  oris,  lineamen- 
taque  intueri."     Lucan,  9.  1038: 

.     .     .    ^'iaiu  languida  moite 
effigies  habitum  noti  mutaverat  oris" 

— in  all  which  places  habitus  oris  is  precisely  the  7rQoaio/iov 
(jzaaig  of  Philostr.  Ivtag.  2,  32  (of  the  picture  of  Themistocles): 
Oqa  7,ai  xov  Geiniavo'/J.ea,  cn^v  f.iEv  cov  TtQooi&Jcov  avaatv  jcaqctTtXr^- 
aiov  voig  leyovai  [as  if  he  was  speaking]];  but  fai*  from  proba- 
bly, if  it  Avere  only  on  account  of  our  very  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  this  introductory  sketch  of  Venus's  appearance,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  her  face,  hair,  and  accoutrements,  should 
comprehend  some  reference  to  or  notice  of  that  attire,  which  is 
so  unusual  that  she  hei-self  apologizes  for  it  afterwards.  In  what 
third  way,  tlien,  is  the  habitum  of  our  text  to  be  understood? 
I  reply,  without  hesitation,  as  meaning  air^  aspect,  personal 
appearance,  ox^ua  (Achill.  Tat.  1.  1  (of  the  companions  of 
Europa):  to  (J/y/w  tcuc,  7caQ0-ei'oii;  /.at  x^^^ft?  /mi  ifo^iov)^  the 
combined  result  of  figure,  gesture,  clothing,  and,  especially,  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  (compare  Sil.  15.  28: 
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''alterius  [Virtutis]  disi>ar  habitus:  frons  hirta,  noc  unquain 
composita  mutata  coma;  staiis  viiltus,  et  ore 
incessuque  viro  propior,  laetii^ue  pudoris; 
cclsa  liumoros  nivoae  folgebat  staniino  pallac," 

where  not  only  is  the  hair  a  part  of  the  "habitus,"  but  the 
first  part  mentioned;  while  the  dress  is  no  more  than  the 
hist,  the  (concluding  or  completing  part).  Nay,  so  much  does 
the  mode  of  v/earing  the  hair  enter  into  the  habitus  as,  along 
with  the  groat  size  of  the  limbs,  to  constitute  the  habitus 
corporis,  the  peculiar  aspect,  or  appearance,  of  the  Scots,  as 
described  by  Tacitus,  Ayric.  11:  ''Habitus  corporum  varii; 
atque  ex  eo  argumentii.  Xamque  rutilae  Caledoniam  habitan- 
tium  comae,  magni  artus,  (lermanicam  originem  asseverant, 
Silurum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plerumque  crines,  et  positu 
contia  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  traiecisse.  easque  sedes  oecu- 
passe,  tidem  faciunt;"  [Avith  which  (Compare  Ovid,  Fnat.  2.  813 
(of  Lucretia): 

^Mamque  erat  orta  dies:  p&ssis  sedet  ilia  capiilis; 
ut  solct  ad  Dati  mater  itura  roguiii. 
grandaevunnjue  patrem  lido  cuin  coniugo  castris 

ovocat;  et  posita  venit  utorque  mora, 
utquo  vident  habitum;  quae  luctus  causa  recjuiruut ; 
c-ui  i)aret  exequias,  (fuove  sit  iota  male,"' 

[where  the  chief  part^  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  mourning  habi- 
tus of  Lucretia  consists  in  the  mode  in  which  she  wears  her 
hair].  Also  Senec.  Troad,  84,  where  Hecuba,  having  commanded 
the  chorus  of  Iliades: 

''solvite  crinem.    per  colla  fluaut 
moesta  capilli  tcpido  Troiao 
pulvere  turpes.    parol  exsortos 
turba  lacertos.    voste  remissa 
substringo  sinus,  uteroque  teuus 
patoaut  alius,    cui  coniugio 
l»cctora  velas,  <'aptive  pudorV 
cingat  tunicas  palla  solutas. 
vacot  ad  crebri  verbora  plaiictus 
furibunda  maims," 


adds, 


.     .    .     "placet  hie  habitus, 
placet.' 
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Stat.  Theb,  11.  460: 

'*avoi*sa  caoli  Piotas  in  pai'to  sodebat 
non  habitu,  quo  nota  prius;  non  ore  serene, 
scd  vittis  cxuta  comam." 

Also  Stat.  Thcb.  12.  106: 

.    .     .     "orbao  viduacque  ruobant 
Inachides,  ecu  capta  manus:  sua  vuluera  cuique; 
l)ar  habitus  cuuctis;  deiocti  in  [icctora  crinos, 
accinotiquo  sinus,     manant  laccra  ora  crucntis 
unguibus,  et  moUcs  planctu  crevoro  laceiti/' 

And  especially  Macrob.  *Sa/.  4.  4:  ''Ex  habitu  corporis: 

.     *passis  Prianieia  virgo 


•         • 


fiinibus.'  " 

where  'passis  Priameia  virgo  crinibus'  is  quoted  as  an  example 
of  habitus  corporis]. 

Os  HABiTUMc^uE,  then,  is  not  the  face  and  ciotliing, :  but  the 
face  and  pei*sonaI  appearance,  air,  or  ixspect  of  Venus — the  latter 
being  the  result,  or  combined  effect,  of  the  carriage,  dress,  mode 
of  wearing  the  dress: 


NUDA    GENU,    NODOgUK   SINUS    COLLKCTA    FLUEXTES. 

VIKOINIBUS   TYRIIS   MOS  EST      .       .       . 

rURl»UREO      .      .      .      ALTK   SURAS   VIN(:1R>:   COTUURNO, 

and  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair: 

.       .       .       DEDERAT   COMAM    DIl-TUNDERE   VENTIS ; 

and  the  two  words  being  joined  together  in  order  to  express  the 
tout  ensemble  of  Venus,  exactly  as  vultus  and  habitus  are 
joined  together  by  Tacitus,  in  order  to  express  the  tout  ensemble 
of  Piso  (^Hf'st.  1.  14:  "Piso,  M.  Crasso  et  Scribonia  genitus, 
nobilis  utrimque,  vultu  habituque  moris  antiqui,  et  aestimatione 
recta  severus,  deterius  interpretantibus  tristior  habebatur.''  And, 
Hist.  1.  17  (of  the  same  Piso):  "Nihil  in  vultu  habituque 
rautatum")  exactly  as  the  same  words  are  joined  together  by 
Quintilian,  in  order  to  express  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  orator. 
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List,  11.  3.  2  (ed.  Spalding)  (''Aifectus  oiunis  languescat  necosse 

est,  nisi  voce,  vultu,  totius  prope  habitii  corporis,  inardescat "), 

exactly   as   tfie   same  words  are  joined  together  by  Horace, 

in    order    to    express    the    tout    ensemble    of   Catius's    friend 

{Sat.  2.  4.  91: 

.    .    .    '^adde 

vultum  habitumquo  hominis"); 

and  exactly  as  the  same  words  are  used  by  Senec^i  to  express 
the  tout  ensemble  of  Dejanira  {Here.  (Jet.  250: 

"nee  unus  habitus  dui'at,  aut  uno  furit 
oontcnta  n-uUu"), 

the  tout  ensemble  of  Hercules  (Here.  Far.  1015,  Megara  to 
Hercules: 

.    .     .    '^natus  hie  vultus  tuos 
abitusque  reddit"), 

and,  with  the  addition  of  incessus,  the  tout  ensemble  of 
Hector  {Troad.  462  (Andromache  speaking): 

.     .     .    "hos  vultus  meus 
habobat  Heetor;  talis  ineessu  fuit, 
habituque  talis;  sie  tulit  fortes  luanus, 
sie  celsus  humeris,  fronte  sie  torva  minax, 
eervice  fusam  dissipans  lata  comam,*' 

in  which  last  example  we  have,  moreover,  the  detixils  of  the 
vultus  and  habitus  of  Hector,  exactlv  as  we  have  in  our  text 
the  details  of  the  os  and  habitus  of  Venus. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  Virgilian  terras  themselves,  viz., 
OS  and  habitus,  have  been  united  no  less  by  Silius,  in  order 
to  express  the  whole  personal   appearance  of  Hannibal  (1,  99: 

''Hannibal  haee  patrio  iussu  ad  penetralia  fertur; 
ingressiijue  habitus  atque  ora  explorat  Haniilcar") 

and  of  Piso  (8.  4H3) : 

"duetor  Piso  viros  spemaees  mortis  agobat, 
ore  puer,  puerique  liabitu,*  sed  eordo  sagaci 
aequabat  senium,  atque  astu  suporaverat  annos"), 


*  ''^Ore  puer,  piieriqiic  hahitUy'  lect  vulg.,  probant  Dausq.  et  Barth. 
*'  Ora  puer,  pulcherqtie  habitumy'  Ruperti. 
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thAn  by  Claudian,  to  express  the  whole  personal  appearance 
of  the  Amoros  (Niipt.  Honor,  et  MariaCy  72: 

^'niille  phai'etrati  ludiint  in  margine  frati'es, 
ore  pares,  similes  habitu,  gens  mollis  Amorum'*). 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  point  out  as  briefly  as  possible 
how  entirely  conformable  is  this  use  by  Virgil  of  habitus  to 
express  in  conjunction  with  os  the  Avhole  personal  appearance, 
not  merely  with  Cicero's  definition  of  the  term  {Ve  Inventione, 
lib.  1  (ed.  Lamb),  p.  64:  "Habitum  autem  appellamus  animi 
aut  corporis  constantem  et  absolutam  aliqua  in  re  perfectionera^ 
ut  virtutis  aut  artis  perceptionem  alicuius,  aut  quamvis  scientiam, 
et  item  corporis  nliqnam  commoditatem,  iwn  natnra  datam, 
sed  stifdio  et  indnstria  partam^'y^  but  with  Cicero's  own  use 
of  the  term  in  the  interesting  account  he  has  left  behind  him 
of  his  personal  appearance  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  {^Brut. 
(ed.  I^amb),  p.  248 :  "  Erat  eo  tempore  in  nobis  sumraa  gracilitas 
et  infirmitas  corporis,  procerum  et  tenue  collum,  qui  habitus  et 
quae  figura  non  procul  abesse  putatur  a  vitae  periculo,  si  accedit 
labor  et  laterum  magna  contentio  .  .  .  Ita  recepi  me  biennio 
post,  non  mode  exercitatior,  sed  prope  mutatus;  nam  et  con- 
tentio nimia  vocis  resederat,  et  quasi  referbuerat  oratio,  lateri- 
busque  vires,  et  corpori  mediocris  habitus  accesserat." 

Os  iLVBiTUAK^UK  uEitENs.  Compare  2.  278;  "vulneraque  ilia 
gerens/'     Ovid,  MeL  4.  134  (of  Thisbe): 

.     .    .     '^oraque  buxo 
pallidiora  gerens,  exhorruit." 

Ovid,  Met.  IS.  732: 

^'illa  [Scylla]  feris  ati*am  canibus  succingitur  alvum, 
virginis  ora  gerens:  ct,  si  non  omnia  vatos 
ficta  reliquerunt,  aliquo  <iuo<iue  tempore  virgo." 

Claud,  ex  Oigant.  fragm.  1: 

AvnotS  (f'  oiTf  (ifXot;  tffotv  or//  onkov,  (M    iXOfuCtv 

(where   there  is  a  sort  of  pun  on  the  word   /.o^i^eiv^  ''exofit- 
lev,  aylair^v^'  meaning  at  one  and  the  same  time:  "was  beauti- 
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fill,"  and  "wielded,  or  carried,  the  weapon  beauty").  PrudenL 
Cuthem.  3.  136: 

"occo  venit  nova  progenies, 
acthore  proditus  alter  homo, 
non  lutous  velut  illo  prius: 
sod  Deus  ipse  gerous  hominem, 
corporeisque  carens  vitiis" 

(where,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  the  appearance  spoken  of  as 
gesta  is  not  the  real,  natund  or  genuine,  but  an  assumed  ap- 
pearance —  ^rmr///</,  as  we  say,  the  appearance;  the  wearing  of 
the  assumed  appearance  being  expressed  both  in  Latin  and  in 
English  by  a  word  which  expresses  the  wearing,  bearing,  or 
carrying  of  something  extraneous  to  the  person,  viz.,  in  Latin 
by  gerere,  in  English  by  wear).  Claud.  liapL  Pros.  3,  416 
(Ceres  apostrophizing  Proserpine): 

^*o  decus,  0  requies,  o  grata  super bia  inatiis, 
qua  gessi  tlorente  deam" 

(where,  in  like  manner,  the  divinity  is  regarded  as  a  thing  ear- 
riM,  i.  e.  as  separable  from  the  personality;  in  other  words,  as 
a  character  or  attribute).  Senec.  Troad.  718  (Andromache  to 
Astyanax): 

^'gere  captivuin;  posito(juo  genu, 
si  tua  nonduni  funera  scntis, 
matris  lletus  iinitare  tuae" 

[put  on  the  raptiir,  trear  the  captirr]. 

VlKlrlNlS    OS    HABITUAigUE  GEUENS   LT  VUi(tlMS  ARM  A   Sl'AKTANAE  -^ 
VIKCilNIS     SPARTANAE    OS    HABITUMQUE    el     ARMA     GERENS,     the     SCCOnd 

vniGiNis  being  added  (see  below)  merely  for  the  rhetorical  and 
rhythmical  effect,  not  at  all  as  affecting  the  construction,  or 
altering  the  sense. 

VlRGINlS    OS    IIAUITUMl^UE    GERENS     ET    VIRGINlh*     ARMA.       Compare 

Hom.  //.  22.  127: 

Tfti  oaout^itvHt,  ait  71  (( oy^ivog  ifiO^tos  it, 
TiiiOr^tvog   titihtog  i    oanititTOP  nkktjkoioiv. 

Quint.  Calab.  1.  696: 

(og  (f    or      ....     sttntijLiixtu  ).(itcv 

anoQitfj^tj  .tiog  oit^oog, 
ofXfiQog  *<(/   qt  xt(tnvyog. 
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Sil.  10.  480: 

.     .     .     '*  (quondam  siib  regifms  ilia, 
quae  Libycos  renuit  frenos,  sf4b  regibtis  oliin 
Roma  fuit." 

Sil.   18.  116: 

"quao  randorr  nivom,  randore  anteirot  olores." 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  533: 

"ingreditiir  liquidum  parwiifm^  aora  piciis: 
tarn,  nu|>or  ptrtfR  cacso  paeonifnis  Argo;" 

and  ibid,  verse  541 : 

*'cui  color  nllnis  erat,  nunc  est  contrarius  o/Ao." 

Virg.  Aen,   7.  411: 

,     .     .     "locus  Ardea  quondam 
dictus  avis,  ot  nunc  magnum  manot  Ardra  nomen  " 

(where  the  second  Ardea  produces  no  alteration  in  the  sense, 
and  is  added  solely  for  the  rhotoricAl  effect  pix)daeed  by  the 
repetition.  Ihit  see  Comni.  on  "locus  Ardea  quondam").  Aen. 
12.  857: 

"armatam  saevi  Pnrthus  quam  folic  veneni, 
Parthusj  sivo  Cydon,  teluin  imnicdicalnlo  torait." 

Oeorq.  1.  10: 

''et  vas,  agrostum  pracsentia  numina,  Fnuniy 
forto  simul  FnHni(\\xQ  pedem  Dryadosquo  puollao." 

Aen.  12.  697-703  (where,  within  the  space  of  five  lines, 
^'deserit"  is  repeated,  "omnes"  is  repeated,  and  "quantus"  is 
twice  repeated): 

^'at  pator  Aeneas,  audito  nomine  Tumi, 
deaerU  et  muros,  et  summas  deserii  arces; 
praecipitatque  moras  opines;  opera  omnia  rumpit; 
iaotitia  exsultans,  horrendumquo  intonat  armis; 
qnantus  Athos,  aut  qnantus  Eryx,  aut  ipse  coruscis 
f|uum  fremit  ilicibus  7?/ati^M5,  •  gaudetque  nivali 
vertice  se  attollens,  pater  Apenninun  ad  auras.** 

Sil.  3.  421: 

"hospitis  Alcidae  crimen;  qui,  sorto  laborum 
Ooiyouae  poteret  cum  longa  tricorporis  arva^ 
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possessuR  Baccho  saeva  Bebrycis  in  aala 
lugendam  formae  sine  virginitate  reliquit 
Pyrenen,  letique  dens  (si  credere  fas  est) 
caussa  fuit  leti  niiserae  detis.'' 

The  two  Heinsii  place  a  comma  at  gerens,  and  a  colon  at 
SPARTANAE,  as  If  thc  sonsc  were :  wearing  the  face  and  air  of  a 
woman,  and  the  arms  of  a  Spartan  woman;  or  in  such  trim  as 
Harpalyce,  &c.  Wagner  (1861)  and  Ribbeck  place  a  comma 
at  ARMA,  as  if  the  sense  were:  wearing  the  face  and  air  and 
anns  of  a  woman,  viz.,  either  of  a  Spartan  or  of  Harpalyce. 
The  sense  is  neither  of  these,  but:  wearing  the  face  and  air  and 
arms  of  a  Spartan  woman,  or  in  such  trim  as  Harpalyce,  &c. 
There  should  be  only  one  pause,   and   that  should  be  at  spar- 

TANAE. 

Spartanae  in  this  emphatic  position  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247) 
refers  to  both  the  vmoixrs  of  the  preceding  line,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  way  as  "Troia"  (Aen.  J.  253)  in  a  similar  emphatic 
position  refers  both  to  "arma"  and  "nomen."  It  is  no  affront 
to  Venus  to  be  compared  with  a  Spartan  woman,  Sparta  being 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  even  independently  of 
its  having  produced  Helen;  Hom.  Od.  13.  412: 

Schol  to  Theocr.  Idyll  14.  48: 

yturji  ufv  nttarjg  to  Iffknayixov  Aoyog  (CfUftvov, 
tnnoi  f^faa«lix€(i,  ^KXfdtauovttti  tf  yvvtaxft;. 

Theognis,  Snttenf.   996: 

Spartanae  vel  quaus  equos  threissa  fatioat  harpalyce. 
Venus,  with  her  loose  neglected  hair,  her  kilted  dross  not 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  her  quiver,  had  the  athletic  appear- 
ance of  a  Sparian  woman  [Eurip.  Androm.  595  (Peleus 
speaking): 

.     .     .     ov^    (w  it  fiovloiro  rig, 
abHfQtiiv  ytvoiro  ^TKuntartSbnf  xoqti, 
(u  ^vt'  vfotOiv  fifQtjufwaai  &ouovg 
yvuvoiai  uriQoig  X(u  Jifnlotg  uvfiufvoig 
Soouovg  nuk(uaT\tug  r    ovx  «w<o/froi's  fuot 
xoivttg  t^ovai. 
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Cic.  Tiisc.  Quaest.  2.  36:  ''Illi,  qui  Graeciae  fomiam  rerum 
publicaruni  dederunt,  corpora  iuvenum  firmari  labore  voluerunt. 
Quod  Spartiatae  etiani  in  feniinas  transtulerunt:  quae  oaeteris 
in  urbibus  molHssimo  cultu  parietuni  umbris  occuluntur:  illi 
autcm  voluerunt: 

^  nihil  horum  simile  [esse]  apud  Lacaenas  virginos; 
quibu'  magi'  palaestra,  Eurotas,  sol,  pulvis,  labor, 
militia  studio  est^  quain  fertilitas  barbara/ '' 

Philostr.  Imag,  1,  29  (of  the  picture  of  Andromeda):  TrageX&Oi 
av  yuti  ^vdfjv  afiqav^  Y,ai  ^r&ida  v/roaef.ivov,  xai  2yvaQTiaiiv 
eQQ(ouevr^v  [athletic].  And  Philostratus  JMinor's  account  (15)  of 
Atalanta  at  the  Calydonian  hunt,  with  short  skirt,  naked  knee, 
bow  and  arrow,  and  crepida:  to  de  7,aXlog  aQQevcoTiov  ex 
(fvaecog  ovj ;  or  of  Harpalyce  (a  romp  such  as  Joan  of  Arc 
is  described  by  Hall  (the  sixth  yere  of  Kyng  Henrj^  the  VII., 
Lond.  1580,  black  letter)  to  Lave  been:  "There  came  to 
hunt,  being  at  Chynon,  a  maid  of  the  age  of  xx  yeres,  and  in 
man's  apparell,  named  Jone,  borne  in  Burgoyne  in  a  toune 
called  Droymy  [Domremy],  beside  Vaucolour,  whiche  was  a 
gi-eate  space  a  chamberlein  in  a  common  hostrey,  and  was  a 
rampe  of  suche  boldnesse  that  she  would  course  horsses  and  ride 
theim  to  water,  and  do  thynges  that  other  young  maidens 
bothe  abhorred  and  wer  ashamed  to  do"),  who — as  a  Thracian 
(threissa),  and  always  on  horseback  (equos  fatigat),  and  of 
course  riding  astraddle,  like  "Jone"  (see  her  hypaethral  statues 
in  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  the  representations  of  the  Amazons 
jKutsim) — equally  wore  a  kilt,  equally  neglected  the  usual 
feminine  attire  of  the  hair  and  equally  carried  bow  and  quiver. 
Equos  fatigat.  Let  no  one  be  misled — as  La  Cerda  and 
Wagner  have  been  ("Equos:  non  sues,  ait  Corrad.  His  enim  si 
uteretur,  non  laudaretur  a  celeritate,  neque  quadraret  compa- 
ratio  cum  Venere  pedite,"  La  Cerda.  "Hanc  ne  equites  quidem 
insequentes  assequi  potuerunt,  ut  refert  Servius,"  Wagner 
(1861)),  and  as  I  was  once  myself  ("Twelve  Years'  Voyage"), 
bv  Servius's  "suo  scilicet  cursu,"  and  the  same  commentator's 
stor\^  of  Harpalyce's  fleetness  of  foot — to  think  that  Vii^Ts 
EQUOS  FATIGAT  is  equivalent  to:   outstrips  horses,  runs  so  fast 
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rwfinur  •hiwi.  Tte  vraraii!?*  r:i0«sB«  57  :*ciiare.  is  dot 
•Art  .«  ijH^  ff-r  -ht^  >;*^.-.  h-rcia::  at<i  I  hx^-r  ^ /n  1.  2?^l  not 
1u^  ir^annf^  4rj*in;r  fr  m  si-iisi^ilar  "r*  n  wnetaer  rf  speed  or 
'/  f«%r  •^.  h»;t  t>'  TT-^ArL-r-i-  Arl-iin^  :t*:ci  i«i|ttcnt  repetitioiu 
H*rpiii4  7  f-  4ri*A  r.ot  fitiim^  q-  r>4h?  hj  -fiTsarippniz  tiiem  in  the 
fvir-  bv  r\ri,n.n^  fas^r^r — in  rhar  '^Ase  rh«?  £insae  wr>uld  hare 
v-^T.  ^xpffr-i-frrl  hv  rhe  -x.  T'fs  fr^sn- — bar  Harpaljoe  rides  st) 
Wi^wih  *H  ru  m-ik*:  hor-^  wear,  -t'  h-r  ^cd  her  ri^iine:  «>r,  to 
'•fiVrr  int'»  ffihf»fhn^.  ke^p«  perpemally  w.:irr>-ini  h«>n?6s  with  bit, 
Jiff-if.  iind  xhip,     0,mpar^-  II.  714: 

^r   7ri: 

.    .    .    -fahirat 

o«i  rahi'Jiim.  fera  '^/'^rla 'iomani-  finsittifie  premeo'Jo."" 

Hil.   1:5.   H:i: 

.     .     .     ••5t|»Timririti.»  fr«jni  fera  ^y-rJa  fatiOTi> 
<>vr-hitnr  iF'/rta  iTjMiniiis  Taurf-a  •"ristis 
W!at/*r/ 

Jiiv,  4,  Ti: 

•W|fiirl  rc'fcrt  igitiir.  qnantis  iumonta  fati^et  f^'^rispinos] 
jK>rtioih«iHV  'loarita  neinorurn  vo<-tetur  in  umbra?" 

V«l.   V\,ir(\  :{.  20: 

'Miindyrna  saii^niinois  fainuium  bacchata  lacertis 
'Jiirri  \'h\\u:r\  qiiatit  aspcr  e«|Uo,  silva.s(|ue  fatigat 
i'yzi'MiH,  inj^onti  praodao  docoptus  amnre, 
tv\Mu\i\\u\  I'hryj^iaH  doininain  voctare  jicr  urbcs 
opprrjHHJt  iactilo  redountem  ad  frena  loonem" 

\/'nfif/tfrs  Ihr  /rooffs  hi/  srnnriiiij  ihroH(jh  fhnn  on  horseback, 
jlirvH  Ihvni  no  rvsi  with  his  ridimj].     I^risc.   Prririj,   123: 

''voluti  drac(» 

'|Mi  iuj(u  inontivnf(us  vaatat,  silvasciao  fatigat'' 

\fn/iffHrs  Ihr  /roods  ht/  srmtrifff/  pcrpvhiaUy  ihrouijh  them  in 
pursnit  of  his  prrt/:  ^Mnontiva^nis  vastat/'  the  last  half  of  the 
Vf»i>40,  lM«in^^  <»p(v\o^n»tic  of  tho  tii«st|.  Quint.  Curt.  «.  18:  'SStiibant 
in^n«ntf»H  viwtonnn  corporum  moles  |elophanti|  et  do  industria 
irritutae  horreiuli)  st.ri<lon»  auras  fatipibant"  {/atitpfrd  the  aJr 
with  their  [iftrrssaHt)  roarimi\.     Sil.  2.   73: 
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"qualos  Throiciae  Rhodopon  Pangaeaque  lustrant 
saxosis  nemora  alta  iugis,  cursnque  fatigant 
Hebrum,  innupta  manus" 

(where  it  is  not  with  outrunning  it,  outstripping  it  in  the 
race,  the  Amazons  tire  the  Hebrus,  but  with  their  riding  con- 
tinually on  its  banks;  as  appeai-s  not  merely  from  the  imme- 
diately preceding  explicit 

.     .     .     "anhelum  impellere  planta 
comipedom," 

but  from  Aeii,  11.  659: 

"qualos  Threiciae  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
pulsant,  ot  pictis  bollantur  Amazoiies  armis," 

where  'Alumina  Thermodontis  pulsant''  is:  shake,  ronntss  the 
Haters  of  the  TheiiHodon,  viz.,  with  the  noise  of  the  feet  of  their 
hoi-ses  galloping  on  its  banks.  See  Rem.  on  "Thermodonta 
pulsant/'  11.  ()60).  All  this  being  so,  it  is  not  by  the  word 
fatigue,  but  by  the  word  worry,  that  the  fatigare  of  Latin 
poets  is  to  bo  expressed  in  English;  and  VirgiTs  uarpalyce 
qttar  fatigat  equos  is  exactly  Pindar's  ()iioii/cjtog,  KcQccva, 
Pf/fh,   9.  1  (ed.  Disson): 

f^'H/.(o  yiikxuGn t^ii   IfvO-toytxav 
avp  i-iuiK\iai'otaiv  ayyt).X(ov 
Tt).iavxo(a ri   Xaontoat  yeyaivnv, 

oXfilOV   «J'(fo«,    StMilTiTlOl'    GTfif(tt'(t}fi(t    KvQdvttq, 

|Buttm.  Lexil.:  ^'In  dico  und  duo/xo  ist  nehmlich  wieder,  wie 
in  so  vielen  vorbcn  allei'  sprachen,  urspriinglich  intmnsitive  und 
transitive,  odor  genauer  immediative  und  kausjitive  bedeutung 
neben  einander,  doch  so,  dass  jene  als  die  einfachere  die  grund- 
bedeutung  ist;  also  taufen,  Fiir  diesen  sinn  batten  sich  aber 
anderc  worter  und  formen  gebildet,  und  so  ward  der  kausative 
sinn  taufen  mwhen,  treiben,  der  vorherrschende"].  See  Rem. 
on  ^'fatigat,"  1.  284. 

The  expression  has  been  both  understood  and  used  correctly 
by  Hippol.  Capilupus  in  his  Kpi(p*amvm  de  Ltjcida  (Gherus, 
Delitiae  ce.  Itatonim  poctarum): 

ircXRV,    AI-INKIDEA,    VOL.   I.  39 
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•'storuit  luimi,  heul  patrem  Lyoidaa,  dum  verhere  torto 
coucutit,  et  duro  calce  fatigat  equum/' 

The  mistake  <»f  the  coninientators— not  only  of  La  Cerda  and 
Warner,  above  mentioned,  but  of  Cynthius  Cenetensis  ("Har- 
pulyce  fait  pueila  qiiaedam  ex  Thracia  adeo  velocissima  in 
cui'sii  lit  superaret  eqiios  et  transii-et  tlumina"),  Conington 
("S(»iviusV  exphiiuition,  'firrs  bfj  outrunning  them,'  is  sup- 
ported by  the  imitati(»n  from  Silius,  just  quoted,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  st<ny  of  Harpalyce,  very  circumstantially  fi^iven 
h\  Servius"),  and  AVeidner  ("Keiner  konnte  sie  einholen,  aiich 
aiif  (lorn  sc'iniellsten  rosse  nicht") — viz.,  that  Harpalyce  is  re- 
|)resent(Mi  in  (»iir  text  as  oiitsti'ipping  horses  in  fleetness,  i,  e,  as 
a  fl(Mn  runner,  is  easily  accounted  for.  First,  Venus,  who  is  coni- 
])are(l  with  her,  is  on  foot,  and  has  her  gown  tucked  up  as  a 
racer  would;  and  s(»coiully,  Harpalyce  herself  was  noted  for  her 
tlectness  of  foot.  See  Servius  as  above,  and  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris,  Kftist.   s.  11: 

''socoos  ferrc  cave,  nee  ut  solebat 

laxo  pes  natet  altus  in  cothunio. 

sed  tales  crepidas  ligaro  ciira, 

iiualos  Hai-palyce,  vel  ilia  vinxit 

<|iiae  victos  gladio  prooos  oecidit. 

porges  sic  melius  volante  saltu, 

si  vestigia  fasciata  iiudi 

per  suinmum  digit!  regant,  citatis 

finni  ingressibiis,  atque  vinciilorum 

••oncurrentibus  ansulis,  i^oflexa 

ad  cms  per  cameram  catena  surgat." 

These  merely  accidental  (coincidences  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  jiist-mcmtioned  commentatoi*s  so  forcibly  as  to  cause  them 
to  ov<^rlook  those  points  of  the  context  which  put  an  absolute 
negative  on  our  regarding  the  comparison  in  our  text  to  bo  that 
of  V<Mius  with  a  foot-racer,  viz.:  (1),  that  Venus  was  in  co- 
thurni, boots  reaching  almost  to  the  knee;  whereas  foot-racers, 
or  peisons  equipped  like  foot-racei's,  either  wore  no  rhanjisnre  at 
all,  or  the  lightest,  least  cumbersome  that  could  be  had,  as  ex- 
empliiied  by  Atalantix's  use  i)f  the  crepida,  Philostr.  Min.  15, 
and  stated  ialidrnt  rrrhis  with  respect  to  Harpalyce  herself 
by  Sidoniiis  Apollinaris  (sec  above):    (SJ),   that  thueissa — espe- 
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cially  THREIS8A  placed  in  the  middle  between  equos  and  fati- 
GAT — points  not  to  the  swift  runner,  but  to  the  Amazon  horse- 
woman and  horsebreaker,  always  in  all  works  of  art  represented 
as  booted:  (8),  that  it  is  as  unlikely  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
running  races  against  them,  as  it  is  likely  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  riding  them,  Harpalyce  ran  off  with  the  shepherds' 
horses  out  of  their  stalls,  Hygin.  Fah,  193:  "Harpalyce  gra- 
viter  turn  forens  patris  mortem,  contulit  se  in  silvas;  ibique 
vastando  iumentorum  stabula,  tandem  concursu  pastorum  in- 
teriit:'-  and  (4),  that  fatigare  equos  is,  as  just  pointed  out, 
not  to  weary  horses  by  running  faster  than  they  are  able  to  run, 
but  to  weaiy  horses  by  riding  them.  In  one  word,  Venus, 
carrying  a  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  and  wearing 
cothurni — nay,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the  equipment  of 
her  sisters,  a  lynx-skin  palla—ws^  as  like  a  Tliracian  horse- 
woman as  she  was  unlike  a  foot-racer. 

Equos  fatkjat  volucrfjique  fuga  praevertitur  hebrum  {al. 
eurum),  so  viewed,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  "equo  praevertero 
ventos"  (12.  345) — the  equos  fatigat  of  the  former  passage 
being  the  "equo''  of  the  latter;  the  prae\'f:rtitur  of  the  former 
passage,  the  "praevertere"  of  the  latter;  and  the  hebrum  (al. 
eurum)  of  the  former,  the  "ventos"  of  the  latter. 

Namque,  &c.  Our  author  proceeds  to  show  how  Venus 
resembled  a  huntress  in  the  two  respects  which  he  had  just 
mentioned.  She  resembled  a  huntress  witli  respect  to  her 
weapons  (arma),  inasmuch  as  she  carried  a  bow;  and  she 
resembled  a  hunti-ess  with  respect  to  her  personal  appearance 
(as  uabitumque),  inasmuch  as  she  wore  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  tunic  shortened  by  a  pof/c,  so  as  to  expose  the  knee,  as 
in  the  statue  of  the  Diana  of  Oabii,  who  will  uncover  the  other 
(her  left)  knee,  as  soon  as  she  has  fastened  the  clasp  of  her  ifttaciov, 

Habilem:  fitting  the  hand,  convenient  to  be  handled,  handy; 
neither  unwieldy,  nor  heavy,  nor  stiff*.  Compare  Callim. 
Ilf/mn.  ad  I) inn.   9: 

oi'(f*  cfiffCfi  ^fytt  To^rov*  fuot  KvxXbiTffg  oiarovg 
(ivTixti  Tf/vt}aovn(i,  ffAot  (f'  f vxtt fin fg  afuutt 

(where  the  handy,  habills,  erMtujirig  bow,  or  tliat  which  is  suited 

39* 
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for  the  female,  is  contrasted  witli  the  jneyag,  or  that  which  is 
suited  for  the  male).     Aesch.  Sept,  r,   TheL  639  (ed.  Blomf.): 

where  the  Scholiast:  erxheror,  ro  ev^cmraAvov,  O^eivai  yaQ 
TO  a  V  uXa  {i  ti  v  ley  or  at  v  oi  ^irri  y,oi ,  mxi  orrkn  Ethevro^  urn 
rov  avelu^iov.     Horn.   Od.   />.  2H4: 

Dhdekatquk  comam  difptndkkk  vkxtis.  Compare  Callistr. 
Sfaffffff,  f)  (of  tlu^  statue  of  AVr/^ouj):  /rr/  'S€(frQ(ft  rira(T(Jtii\ 
^fQOy;  0  ;'jorXotto,  '/.aia),t/nrjv  ^i^v  /.oin^v  ctvtrov.  The  picture  is 
not  that  of  n  jadv  whose*  hair  has  been  allowed  1o  fall  on  her 
shoulders  for  the  sake  of  effect,  or  to  show  off'  her  face  to 
advantap^%  hut  of  a  masculine  athletic  woman,  who  neglects 
appearances,  and,  like  a  Lacedaemonian  virap),  docs  nr)t  even 
so  much  as  tie  up  her  hair.     Com|)are  Hor.   Cnrnt.  2.   11: 

.     .     .     ^'incoinptam  Lacaonao 
more  coniam.' 

Terent.  Phorm,  L  2.  55: 

"nihil  aderat  adiumcuti  ad  ])ul(;liritudinem. 
capillus  passus,  nudus  pos,  ipsa  liorrida, 
laorumao,  vostitus  turpis.  ut  ni  vis  lioni 
in  ipsa  inessot  forma,  haoc  foniiani  oxtinp:uoroiit."" 

Terent.  Ilcaiit,  2,  :L  47: 

"sine  auro  tuni  ornatum,  ita  uti  (piae  ornaiitur  si])i. 
nulla  mala  ro  esse  expolitam  muliohri: 
capillus  passiis,  prolixus,  <'ir(nim  rapiit 
reieotns  nogligenter." 

Ovid,  Met,  L  474  (of  Daphne): 

"proti nils  alter  [Apollo]  amat:  fngit  altera  nomon  amaiitis. 
sylvarum  latebris,  ';aptivarum<|ue  feraruin 
exuviia  gaudens,  innuptierpie  aemula  Plioebes. 
vifta  coercebat  ]Mjsitos  sine  lege  capillos. 

spoctat  [Apollo]  inornatos  collo  peudere  capillos. 
et,  'quid  si  comantur,'  ait. 

et  levis  im|)exos  retro  dabat  aura  capillos. " 
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And  our  author  himself,  of  Camilhi,  11.  576: 

'•pro  ciinali  auro,  pro  lougao  tegmine  pallae, 
tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vortico  pendent" 

the  only  confinement  of  her  hair  was  a  tiger's  skin,  which 
covered  her  head,  and  hung  down  over  her  back). 

How  coarse  and  masculine — how  repugnant  to  all  notion  of 
female  beauty — uncombed,  untied,  dishevelled  hair  in  the  female 
sex  must  have  appeared  to  the  ancients,  can  only  be  duly 
estimated  by  those  who  call  to  mind  how  terror-striking  and 
martial  it  was  considered  by  them  even  in  males  (see  Ilor. 
Carm,  1.  12: 

''lumc  ct  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
utilom  bcllo  tulit,  ct  Camillum 
sacva  paupeitas.'' 

Typiion:  ((vx^n^{)(tL  de  ex  vMfah^i^  yju  yeveion'  eit^y(fJOvvlo 
|ditlundebantur  ventis].    Epigr.  Dioscoridis,  AnthoL  Pal.  6,  220: 

The  disguise  of  Venus,  therefore,  was  complete,  nothing  being 
l<?ss  like  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  than  the  coarse,  athletic 
I^icedaemonian  woman,  with  her  naked  knees,  untied,  uncared 
hair,  and  hunting  dress  and  accoutrements. 

Nouo,  primarily  a  knot  or  ttjimj;  therefore,  secondtuily,  the 
string,  cord,  band,  belt-sash,  or  ribbon,  which  is  knotted  or 
tied,  as  in  the  statue  of  Diana  of  Uabii.    Compare  llor.  Kp,  i. 

/.   00: 

**<]U0  toueam  vultus  mutautem  Protea  nodoV" 

Manii.  4.  189  (eo.  Bent!.): 

"at  ijuibus  Erigono  dixit  nasientibus  aovum, 
apta  magisterio,  iiodoque  coercita  virgo, 
ab  studio  ducet  mores,  ot  poctora  doctis 
artibus  instituet.' 

Claud,  hi   Prob,  rt   Olffb.  mus.    Si): 

.     .     .     "nodus,  qui  sublovat  ensem, 
album  punioeo  pectus  discriminat  ostro/' 
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Sil.  1.  'Ml: 

'^bic  valido  librat  stridentia  saxa  lacerto; 
huic  impulsa  lovi  torquetur  lancca  nodo" 

fis  hurled  with  a  slender  coixl  or  string].  Quint  Curt  3.  1: 
(of  tlie  Gordian  knot):  "Xotiibile  erat  iugum  astrictura  oom- 
pluribus  nodis  in  semet  ipsos  implicatis  et  celautibus  nexus. 
Incolis  deinde  aftirmantibus,  editam  esse  oraeulo  sortem,  Asiae 
potiturum,  qui  incxplicabile  vinculum  solvisset,  cupido  incessit 
sortis  eius  implendae.  .  .  .  Ille  nequaquam  diu  luotatus 
cum  latentibus  nodis,  'Nihil,'  inquit,  'interest  quomodo  solvan- 
tur,'  gladioque  ruptis  omnibus  loris,  oraculi  sortem  vcl  elusit 
vel  implevit"     Sil.  4.  200  (ed.  Rup.): 

•*occiunbit  Sarmcns,  flavain  <iui  poucro  victor 
caesarieni  crineiuque  tibi,  Gradivo,  vovebat 
auro  coitantem  et  rutilum  sub  veiiico  nodum," 

AeN.   f).  301: 

"sordidus  ox  bumeris  iiodo  depcndct  amiotus" 

(the  right  and  left  sides  of  his  cloak  or  covering  w<jrc  brought 
together  and  tied  over  his  shoulder  with  a  sti'ing).  Prudent 
Peristcph.  10,   886: 

"iam  nunc  secandi  doctus  adsit  artifex, 
«]ui  cuncta  norit  viscoruni  coDliiiia, 
vel  nexa  uervis  disparare  vincula. 
date  biinc;  rovulsis  <iui  medeatur  ossibus, 
aut  fracta  nodis  sai'cicns  oompagiuct' 

(where  *' nodis  sarciens''  is  rvpairin<j,  nuiking  good,  not  with 
knots,  but  as  a  surgeon  repairs  or  tailoi-s  with  bands  or  band- 
ages; on  which  it  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  the  art  to  make 
even  so  much  as  the  smallest  knot  or  tying).  Nodus  is  here, 
therefore,  the  second,  under,  or  lower  girdle  (page)  (qu.: 
ivcouoaii^Q,  succingulum?),  which  was  anciently  and  is  still  used 
to  shorten  the  skirt,  and  is  to  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
girdle,  L'c^fx/?^^,  zona,  cingulum  or  balteus,  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  tightening  the  skirt  round  the  waist  (see  the  Diana 
of  (labii),  and  over  which,  wiien  there  was  no  nodus  at  hand,  or 
not  sufticient  time  to  put  it  on,  the  skirt  was  sometimes  drawn  so  as 
to  shorten  it,  and  the  nodus  disi)ensed  with;  Tlieoi*r.  Llf/U.  26, 
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16  (the  Miionads  pursuing  Pcnthcus,  in  haste,  and  without 
pnmg  on  ^  poffc): 

ntnltog  fx  CMOttjoog  tn    lyvvav  tovaaotu. 

Stat  Tkeb.  4.  812  (of  Atahinta  hiistening  to  dissuade  lier  son, 
Parthenopaeus,  from  going  into  the  battle): 

.     .     .     '^fugit  silvas  poruicior  alitc  vouto 
saxa  per  et  plonis  obstantia  flumiua  ripis, 
4|ualis  erat,  correpta  siuus,  et  Tcilioe  Uavutn 
crinem  sparsa  Noto"     .    .    . 

("as  she  was,  without  waiting  to  put  on  a  nodus,  or  niaicing 
further  preparation  for  a  race  tlian  the  mere  shortening  of  her 
skirt  by  drawing  it  out  in  a  fold  above  the  zona,  as  stated  at 
full  in  the  just-quoted  passage  of  Theocritus).  Apoilon.  Rliod. 
3.  868: 

kx  (F*  x^VQuCi  xtoroic  [Medea]  i'Ao»;s'  i:it{itnHii    tcit^itj^. 
aw  Si  oi  (ifufiTtoXot  douu  hxaittiikkv  tfitiHar. 
icvTtj  (f*   t^vt    tStxTo,  xtu  f-rnoitii(H'  i(.nioii^).i,i> 
^f^cTfofj,  t)Mhv  &t-  &i  iiaTf:Oi;'  (a  St  (T/;  iuhu 
KUifinolot  ntioit'f^og  ttf(c:iTout-i'<(t   ut^roniafh 
Toto/MV  tvotntv  XiCT    icudiijot^'  ((v  dt  /iKovtcg 
XfnTaXtoig  A*(X>;s*  t;tr/ovvi$0(;  ft/oi<;  ««oor. 

Collkcta:  not  merely  tightened,  viz.  round  the  waist,  but 
at  the  same  time,  shortened,  gathered,  tucked  up:  colligere 
being  the  appropriate — I  may  almost  say  the  modrsta — term  for 
shortening  ladies'  dress;  Ovid,  Amor,  >L  2.  25: 

"sed  uiniiuin  demisba  iaceiit  tibi  piillia  tcnae. 
collige;  vel  digitis  en  ego  tollo  meis." 

Ovid,  Art.  Amat,  1,  15 H: 

*' pallia  si  terrao  nimium  demissa  iacebiiut, 
collige,  ot  inimunda  sedulus  effor  hunio. ' 

Ovid,  Fast.  L  407: 

•'ilia  super  suras  tunicain  <^oIlecta  miiiistrat. " 

Any  doubt  that  Venus,  in  her  character  of  huntress  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  her  gown  or  dress  drawn  out  over  a  pa(jf\ 
and  by  that  means  so  shortened   as  to   expose  the  knee,  will 
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disappear  on   comparing  the  terms   here  employed  with  those 
employed  by  Liiain,  2.  362: 

^^baltous  haud  fluxos  gominis  adstrinxit  aniictus," 

where  it  is  bait  ens,  not  nodus,  the  cincture  round  the  waist 
under  the  bosom  being  meant,  the  outside  or  visible  cincture, 
which,  in  full  dress— and  especijilly  in  the  full  dress  of  a  bride — 
was  of  some  considerable  breadth,  and  therefore  was  occa- 
sionally (as  here  by  Lucan)  called  balteus,  belt.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cincture  spoken  of  in  our  text— not  being  this 
visible  cincture  under  the  bosom,  but  another  lower  dowi^,  over 
which  the  dress  was  drawn  out  all  round  so  as  to  hang  down 
over  it,  and  hide  it  -  had  no  breadth,  and  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  string  or  cord,  which,  fastened  by  a  knot  on  itself,  was 
denominated  from  this  knot,  its  principal  character,  nodus; 
exactly  as  our  modern  cmvat  is,  from  the  same  principal 
character,  denominated  a  tic.  Further,  in  Luc4<n's  description  it 
is  "adstrinxit,"  not  "collegit,"  the  effect  of  the  balteus  being 
only  to  tighten,  and  scarcely  at  all  or  appreciably  to  shorten 
the  dress;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  Virgil's  description,  it  is 
COLLECT  A,  not  astricta,  the  eftect  and  object  of  the  nodus  not 
being  so  much  to  tighten,  as  to  shorten,  tuck  up,  the  dress.  Still 
further:  the  balteus  (being  on  account  of  its  breadth  not  easily 
knotted,  and  being,  besides,  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  knot),  re- 
quires a  fiistening;  and  this  fastening,  being  exterior  and  visible, 
should  bo  of  an  ornamental  kind.  Hence,  in  Lucan's  description, 
"genmiis,''  the  gemmed  buckle  or  clasp  of  the  belt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  page  (being  a  mere  string,  over  whicii  the  dress 
is  drawn  out  so  as  to  hang  down  over  it  and  cover  it)  requires 
neither  ornament  nor  buckle,  but  is  tied  or  knotted  on  itself, 
and  thus  becomes  and  is,  as  termed  by  Virgil,  a  nodus. 

The  two  girdles  or  cinctures  expressly  stated  by  Claudian 
in  2  Cons.  Sfi/irJf.  247  to  have  been  worn  by  the  nymphs  of 
Diana  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  broad  balteus  or 
zona,  above,  just  under  the  breast,  and  the  narrow  nodiiS" 
or  string,  below,  just  over  the  haunch: 

.     .     .     "duo  cingula  vostom 
crure  tonus  pendero  vetant."' 
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So  also  the  two  girdles  assigned  by  tlie  same  poet  to  Diana 
herself,  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  33: 

"crispatur  gcmino  vestis  Gortynia  ciuctu 
poplito  fusa  tonus." 

In  both  of  these  passages  Claudian,  ascribing  the  shortening  of 
the  dress  to  the  operation  of  the  two  cinctures,  is  less  correct 
than  our  author,  who  ascribes  this  effect  to  the  second  one  only. 

In  the  Mtt.seo  Borhonico,  .9.  20,  is  a  copy  of  u  picture 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  which  are  represented  two  ''pocilla- 
tori"  (piucernae),  each  with  his  tunic  so  shortened  by  a  paye 
as  to  expose  his  knees.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of 
them  by  the  describer  of  the  picture:  ^^Portano  essi  un  berrettino 
frigio  in  testa,  i  coturnetti  a'  piedi,  ed  indossano  azzurra  tunica 
succinta  e  senza  raaniche."  In  these  figures,  as  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  succinctae  figures  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity,  the  pa(/e  appears  only  from  its  effect  on 
the  dress,  being  itself  hid  from  view  by  the  dress  which  is  drawn 
out  over  and  hangs  down  in  a  fold  in  front  of  it:  ex.ijr.,  Span- 
heini  (ad  Callimach.  Ili/nm.  in  Dimtdtn,  vei^se  11)  gives  two 
figures  of  Diana,  each  witii  two  girdles  (an  upper  one,  the  zone 
or  girdle  properly  so  called;  and  one  lower  down,  the  po(j€)\ 
one  of  the  figures  being  from  a  Mitylenean,  and  the  other  from 
an  Ephesian  medal  (the  lattei*  of  tiie  age  of  Antoninus  Pius). 
In  both  figures  the  knees  are  bare;  in  both  figures  the  effect  of 
the  two  belts  is  very  plain — of  the  upper  to  tighten,  and  of  the 
lower  both  te  tighten  and  shorten  the  .skirt;  and  in  both  figures 
the  sinus  of  the  skirt  is  drawn  out  between  the  two  belts,  and 
hangs  down  in  front  of  the  lower  one  so  as  completely  to  cover 
it  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule;  and  in  the 
statue  of  Diana  (No.  t)22),  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  Chamber  of 
the  Bigae,  the  less  complete  overlapping  and  hanging  down  of 
the  dress  in  front  allows  you  to  see  the  page  just  where  it  is 
knotted. 

The  exposure  of  the  legs  implied  in  the  expression  '*suc- 
cincta  Diana,"  and  in  similar  literal  applications  of  the  term 
succinct  us  (applications  C4irefully    to   be  distinguished   from 
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ful,"  and  *' wielded,  or  carried,  the  weapon  beauty").  Prudent. 
Cathem.  8.  136: 

"occe  vonit  nova  progenies, 
aethoro  proditus  alter  homo, 
non  lutcus  volut  illo  prius: 
sed  Deus  ipse  gerons  hominom, 
coi*poreisquG  carens  vitiis" 

(where,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  the  appearance  spoken  of  as 
gesta  is  not  the  real,  natural  or  genuine,  but  an  assumed  ap- 
pearance — /rm/v'/zf/,  as  we  say,  the  appeanince;  the  wearing  of 
the  assumed  appearance  being  expressed  botli  in  Latin  and  in 
linglish  by  a  word  wliich  expresses  the  wearing,  bearing,  or 
carrying  of  something  extraneous  to  tlie  person,  viz.,  in  Latin 
by  gerere,  in  English  by  wear).  Claud.  Rapt.  Proif.  3,  416 
(Ceres  apostrophizing  Proserpine): 

^^0  decus,  0  requies,  o  grata  superbia  niatiis, 
qua  gessi  tlorento  deam" 

(.where,  in  like  manner,  the  divinity  is  regarded  as  a  thing  c-ar^ 
riedj  i.  e.  as  separable  from  the  pei-sonality;  in  other  words,  as 
a  character  or  attribute).  Senec.  Troad.  718  (Andromache  to 
Astyanax): 

^'gere  captivuin;  positoque  genu, 
si  tua  nondum  fuoera  sontis, 
inatris  Actus  iiiiitare  tuao" 

\pf(t  OH  the  captive,  trear  the  raptirc], 

VlIKiIXlS    OS    IIABITUMQUK  OEUENS   CT  VlWiLNlS  ARMA   Sl»AKT.VXAE   -^ 
VIRCilNIS    SPARTAXAK    OS    HABITITMQUE     ci     ARMA     (iEREXS,     the     SCCOUd 

vjRGixis  being  added  (see  below)  merely  for  the  rhetorical  and 
rhythmical  eifect,  not  at  all  as  affecting  the  construction,  or 
altering  the  sense. 

ViRuixis  OS  HAUiTUMQUE  uERt:>'s   ET  viRGLNLs  ARMA.     Compare 
Hom.  //.  2L\  127: 

10}  oa(tiCtfitrtci,  titi  Tiao  if^tpog  t]i0^tog  1 1, 
TiuoO^tvog  i]t,ihtog  r    oaoiCiiov  aXktjloiaiv. 

Quint.  Calab.  1.  696: 

ff)^  (f    or'     ....      .it-oiutjxt-fc  )mui' 
....      fcnoontj^rj   .liog  OfA,i()og, 
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Sil.  10.  480: 

.     .     .     "quondam  sub  regibua  iUa, 
quae  Libycos  renuit  frenos,  sitb  regihts  olini 
Homa  fuit." 

Sil.  13.  116: 

"quae  candore  nivem,  ramlore  antoiret  olores." 

Oviil,  Met,  2.  533: 

"ingreditur  li(]uidum  paroiiilnis  aora  pich's: 
tarn,  nuper  pietiR  caoso  paeombiis  Argo;" 

and  ibid,  verse  541 : 

"cui  color  nlhis  erat  nunc  est  oontrarius  albo^ 

Virg.  Ae^i.   7.  411: 

,     .     .     "locus  Ardea  ({uondani 
dictus  avis,  ot  nunc  magnum  manot  Ardea  nomen" 

(whore  the  second  Ardea  produces  no  alteration  in  tlie  sense, 
and  is  added  solely  for  the  rhotoric-al  effect  produced  by  the 
repetition.  But  see  Comm.  on  "locus  Ardea  quondam'').  Aen, 
12.  857: 

"armatam  saevi  Pnrthns  quam  folio  veneni, 
ParthuSy  sivo  Cydon,  teluiu  immodicabilc  torsit." 

Gcoiq.  1.  10: 

"et  vos,  agrostum  praosentia  numina,  Faum, 
forto  simul  Fauni(\UQ  pedem  Dryadosquo  puollao." 

Aen.  12,  697—703  (whore,  within  the  space  of  five  lines, 
"deserit"  is  repeated,  "onines"  is  repeated,  and  "(juantus"  is 
twici?  repeated): 

"at  pater  Aeneas,  audito  nomine  Tumi, 
deserit  et  muros,  et  summas  deserit  arces; 
praecipitatque  moras  amnes;  opera  amnia  nun  pit; 
laetitia  exsultans,  horrondumque  intonat  amiis; 
qiiavius  Athos,  aut  quanius  Eryx,  aut  ipso  coruscis 
quum  frerait  ilicibus  77/^*ti^i*8,  •  gaudetquo  nivali 
vertice  se  attollens,  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras.*' 

Sil.  H.  421: 

"hospitis  Alcidae  crimen;  qui,  sortc  laborum 
Ocryonae  peteret  cum  longa  tricorporis  arva, 
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possessus  Baccho  saeva  Bebrycis  in  aala 
lugendam  formae  sine  virginitate  reliquit 
Pyranen,  letiqne  detis  (si  credere  fas  est) 
caussa  fiiit  Mi  iniserae  deiis.'* 

The  two  Hcinsii  place  a  comma  at  oerens,  and  a  colon  at 
sPARTANAt:,  as  if  the  sense  wei*©:  wearing  the  face  and  air  of  a 
woman,  and  the  arms  of  a  Spartan  woman;  or  in  such  trim  as 
Harpalyce,  &c.  Wagner  (1861)  and  Ribbeck  place  a  comma 
at  ARMA,  as  if  the  sense  were:  wearing  the  face  and  air  and 
arms  of  a  woman,  viz..  either  of  a  Spartan  or  of  Harpalyce. 
The  sense  is  neither  of  these,  but:  wearing  the  face  and  air  and 
arms  of  a  Spartan  woman,  or  in  such  trim  as  Harpalyce,  &c. 
There  should  be  only  one  pause,   and   that  should  be  at  spar- 

TAXAE. 

Spartaxae  in  this  emphatic  position  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247) 
refers  to  both  the  vircjixis  of  the  preceding  line,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  way  as  "Troia"  (Aen.  1.  253)  in  a  similar  emphatic 
position  refers  both  to  "arma"  and  "nomen."  It  is  no  affront 
to  Venus  to  be  compared  with  a  Spartan  woman,  Sparta  being 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  even  independently  of 
its  having  produced  Helen;  Hom.  Od,  LI,  412: 

Schol.  to  Theocr.  Idf/lJ.  14.  48: 

ytur^g  itfv  nttarii;  to  ITflnayixov  Anyo^  tcfifipov, 
tTinot  f^faanXixt(i,  ^f((Xf^(uuovt((i  Tf  yvvaixf^. 

Theognis,  Spfttent,   996: 

Spartaxae  vel  qualis  equos  threissa  fattoat  harpaftce. 
Venus,  with  her  loose  n^lectod  hair,  her  kilted  dress  not 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  her  quiver,  had  the  athletic  appear- 
ance of  a  Spartan  woman  [Eurip.  Avdrom,  595  (Peleus 
speaking): 

.       .       .      OVS     itV   fl-   ^OVAOITO    Ttg, 

M    'ivv  vfoioiv  fif()riuovat<i  &ouovs 
yvuvuiai  urjQOis   X(U  7iinXoi<;  nvfitAfvoig 
^{touovi  7i«A«iaT(>«v  T^  ovx  iivua/trovs  fuoi 
xoiyug  t^ovai. 
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Cic.  Tusc.  Qiinest.  2,  36:  ^'Illi,  qui  Graeciae  formam  rerum 
publicarum  dederunt,  corpora  iuvenura  firmari  labore  voluerunt. 
Qiiod  Spartiatae  etiam  in  feminas  transtulenint:  quae  eaeteris 
in  urbibus  moUissimo  cultu  parietum  umbris  occuluntur:  illi 
autem  voluerunt: 

^  nihil  honim  simile  [esse]  apud  Lacaenas  virgines; 
qnibu'  magi'  palaestra,  Eurotas,  sol,  pulvis,  labor, 
militia  studio  est.  quam  fertilitas  barbara.' 


» »' 


Philostr.  Imng.  1.  29  (of  the  picture  of  Andromeda):  7ta((e'k&oi 
av  x«i  yivdriv  a(iQav,  y.ai  ^r&ida  r/roaefivov,  tuxi  2/caQTiaiiv 
€QQiof.ieyr^v  [athletic].  And  Pliilostratus  Minor's  account  (15)  of 
Atalanta  at  the  Calydonian  hunt,  with  short  skirt,  naked  knee, 
bow  and  arrow,  and  crepida:  to  ds  Aalkog  aqqeviovrov  e/. 
(fvaeiog  ov\ ;  or  of  Harpalyce  (a  romp  such  as  Joan  of  Arc 
is  described  by  Hall  (the  sixth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VH., 
Lond.  1580,  black  letter)  to  Lave  been:  "There  C4ime  to 
hunt,  being  at  Chynon,  a  maid  of  the  age  of  xx  yeres,  and  in 
man's  apparell,  named  Jone,  borne  in  Burgoyne  in  a  toune 
called  Droymy  [Domremy],  beside  Vaucolour,  whiche  was  a 
greate  space  a  chamberlein  in  a  common  hostrey,  and  was  a 
rampe  of  suche  boldnesse  that  she  would  course  horsses  and  ride 
theim  to  water,  and  do  thynges  that  other  young  maidens 
bothe  abhorred  and  wer  ashamed  to  do"),  who — as  a  Thracnan 
(TimEissA),  and  always  on  horseback  (equos  patio  at),  and  of 
course  riding  astraddle,  like  "Jone"  (see  her  hypaethral  statues 
in  Paris  and  Orl6ans,  and  the  representations  of  the  Amazons 
jxissim) — equally  wore  a  kilt,  equally  neglected  the  usual 
feminine  attire  of  the  hair  and  equally  carried  bow  and  quiver. 
Equos  fatigat.  Let  no  one  be  misled — as  La  Cerda  and 
Wagner  have  been  ("Equos:  non  sues,  ait  Corrad.  His  enim  si 
uteretur,  non  laudaretur  a  celeritate,  neque  quadraret  compa- 
ratio  cum  Venere  pedite,"  La  Cerda.  "Hanc  ne  equites  quidem 
insequentes  assequi  potuerunt,  ut  refert  Servius,"  Wagner 
(1861)),  and  as  I  was  once  myself  ("Twelve  Years'  Voyage"), 
by  Servius's  "suo  scilicet  cursu,"  and  the  same  commentator's 
8tor\"  of  Harpalyce's  fleetness  of  foot — to  think  that  Virgil's 
EQuos  patioat  is  equivalent  to:   outstrips  horses,  runs  so  fast 
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that  horses  are  not  able  to  overtake  her,  fatigues  horses  by  out- 
running  them.  The  weariness  expressed  by  fatigare,  as  that 
word  is  used  by  the  poets,  being,  as  I  have  shown  (1.  284),  not 
the  weariness  arising  from  muscular  effort,  whether  of  speed  or 
of  force,  but  the  weariness  arising  from  frequent  repetition, 
Harpalyce  does  not  fatigue  horses  by  outstripping  them  in  the 
rac«,  by  running  faster — in  that  case  the  fatigue  would  have 
been  expressed  by  the  words  fcssus — but  Harpalyce  rides  so 
much  as  to  make  hoi-ses  wear>'  of  her  and  lier  riding;  or,  to 
enter  into  mimtfiue,  keeps  perpetually  worrying  horses  with  bit^ 
spur,  and  whip.     Compare  11.  714: 

'•  quadrupedemque  citum  ferrata  calce  fatigat." 
6.  79: 

.    .    .     "fatigat 
OS  rabidum,  fera  corda  domans,  fingitque  promondo." 

Sii.  13.  142: 

...     "spumantis  eqiii  fera  corda  fatigans 
evchitur  porta  subliinis  Taurea  oristis 
bollator." 

Juv.  4.  5: 

*'quid  rofert  igitiir,  quantis  iumonta  fatiget  [Crispinus] 
portioilms?  qaanta  neinorum  veotetur  in  umbra?" 

Vnl.  Flacc.  3.  20: 

"Dindyma  sanguineis  fainulum  bacchata  lacertis 
diim  volucri  quatit  aspor  equo,  silvasqiie  fatigat 
Cyzicus,  ingenti  praedae  dccoptus  amore, 
adsuotuni  Plirygias  dominani  vectare  per  nrbos 
opprossit  iaciilo  redeuntem  ad  frena  loonem" 

[fatiq?tes  the  woods  Jnj  sconruui  through  thrw  oit  horseback, 
ffires  them  no  rest  with  his  ridiu<i\.     Prise.   Periexi.  123: 

"veluti  draco 

qui  iuga  niontivagus  vastat,  silvasque  fatigat" 

{fatigues  the  woods  lii/  securing  perpetuaUy  through  thorn,  in 
pursuit  of  A?>  preg:  ''niontivagus  vastat,''  the  last  half  of  the 
verse,  being  epexegetie  of  the  firstj.  Quint.  Curt.  8.  18:  "Stabant 
ingentes  vastorum  corporum  moles  [elophanti]  ct  de  industria 
irritatae  hon'cndo  stridoro  auras  fatigabant"  [fatigued  the  air 
with  their  {irteessant)  roaring].     Sil.  2.  78: 
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"qualos  Tlireiciae  Rhodopen  Pangaeaquc  lustrant 
saxosis  neinora  alta  iugis,  cursuquc  fatigant 
Hebnim,  innupta  manus" 

(where  it  is  not  with  outrunning  it,  outstripping  it  in  the 
race,  the  Amazons  tire  the  Hebms,  but  with  their  riding  con- 
tinually on  its  banks;  as  appears  not  merely  from  the  imme- 
diately preceding  explicit 

.     .     .     "anhelum  impellero  planta 
cornipedom," 

but  from  Ae)i.  11.  659: 

"qualos  Threiciao  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
pulsant,  ot  pictis  bellantur  Amazones  armis," 

where  'Alumina  Thermodontis  pulsant"  is:  shakcy  ronniss  the 
waters  of  the  ThcnHodon,  viz.,  with  the  noise  of  the  feet  of  their 
hoi"ses  galloping  on  its  banks.  See  Rem.  on  '^Thermodonta 
pulsant,"  11.  ()60).  All  this  being  so,  it  is  not  by  the  word 
fatigue,  but  by  the  word  worry,  that  the  fatigare  of  Ijatin 
poets  is  to  bo  expressed  in  English;  and  Virgil's  hakpalyce 
qftae  fatigat  equos  is  exactly  Pindar's  duoimrcog  Kvqctva, 
Fifth.   9.  1  (ed.  Disscn): 

(ihfka)  /(ckxttani&a  Uviytopixui' 
aw  (iai}^L%ttivoiaiv  ((yyellojv 
TtlfOixftuTti   XaQiTtoai  yiywvfiv, 

o).(ilOP    KV^QU,    &UOil7l7IOL'    OTf<f((t^Mfl(C    KvQKVKg. 

[Buttm.  Lexil.:  ''In  8uo  und  Suomo  ist  nehmlich  wieder,  wie 
in  so  vielen  vorben  aller  sprachen,  ursprlinglich  intransitive  und 
transitive,  odor  genauer  immediative  und  kausative  bedeutung 
neben  einander,  doch  so,  dass  jene  als  die  einfachere  die  grund- 
bedeutung  ist;  also  laufcn.  Fiir  diesen  sinn  hatten  sich  aber 
andere  worter  und  formen  gebildet,  und  so  ward  der  kausative 
sinn  laufen  machetij  treiljen,  der  vorherrschende"].  See  Rem. 
on  ''fatigat,"  1.  284. 

The  expression  has  been  both  understood  and  used  correctly 
by  Hippol.  Capilupus  in  his  Kpfffvamnm  de  Lt/cidn  (Oherus, 
Delitiwi  cc.  Italoruvi  poetarnni): 

IIKXRY,   AKNKIDEA,   VOL.   I.  39 
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-sternit  liunii,  hen  I  patrem  Lycidas,  dum  verbere  torto 
concutit,  et  duro  calce  fatigat  equum.'' 

The  mistake  of  tlie  commentators — not  onlv  of  La  Cerda  and 
Wa^^noi*,  above  mentioned,  but  of  Cynthius  Ceuetensis  ("Har- 
pulyce  fait  puella  quaedam  ex  Thracia  adeo  velocissima  in 
cui'su  ut  superaret  equos  et  transiret  flumina"),  CoDington 
r*Servins's  explanation,  '^ tires  bij  outrunning  ttiem,'*  is  sup- 
ported by  the  imitation  from  Siiius,  just  quoted,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  story  of  Harpalyce,  very  circumstantially  given 
by  Servius"),  and  Weidner  {/'Keiner  konnte  sie  einholen,  auch 
anf  dem  schnelisten  rosse  nicht"') — viz.,  that  Harpalyce  is  re- 
prosont(Ml  in  our  text  as  outstripping  horses  in  fleetness,  ?.  e.  as 
a  fleet  runner,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Fii'st,  Venus,  who  is  com- 
])ared  with  her,  is  on  foot,  and  has  her  gown  tucked  up  as  a 
racci-  would;  an(l  secondly,  Harpalyce  hei'self  was  noted  for  her 
fleetness  of  foot.  See  Servius  as  above,  and  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris,   Kpist.   S.  U: 

'Soccos  ferre  cave,  nee  ut  solobat 
laxo  pes  natet  altus  in  cothurno, 
so<l  tales  orepidas  ligaro  cura, 
<iuales  Harpalyce,  vel  ilia  vinxit 
<|nao  victos  gladio  procos  cecidit. 
pevges  sic  melius  volante  saltu, 
si  vestigia  fasciata  nudi 
per  suninmni  digiti  regant,  citatis 
linni  ingressibus,  atque  vinculorum 
(M)ncurrentibus  ansulis,  reflexa 
ad  crus  per  canieram  catena  surgat."' 

These  merely  ax:'ci(lental  coincidences  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  just-mentioned  (.'ommentators  so  forcibly  as  to  cause  tJieni 
to  overlook  those  point*s  of  the  context  which  put  an  absolute 
negative  on  our  regarding  the  comparison  in  our  text  to  be  that 
of  Venus  with  a  foot-racer,  viz.:  (1),  that  Venus  was  in  co- 
thurni, boots  reaching  almost  to  the  knee;  whereas  foot-racers, 
or  peisons  (^quipped  like  foot-racers,  either  wore  no  rhaussnre  at 
all,  or  the  lightest,  least  cumbersome  that  could  be  had,  as  ex- 
emplified by  AtalantiiV  use  of  the  crepida,  Philostr.  Min.  15, 
and  stated  iotifltnt  rrrfn's  with  respect  to  Harpalyce  herself 
by  Sidonius  Apolliiiaris  (see  above):    (2),   that  THUKissA—espe- 
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cially  THREissA  placed  in  the  middle  between  equos  and  fati- 
GAT — points  not  to  the  swift  runner,  but  to  the  Amazon  horse- 
woman and  horsebreaker,  always  in  all  works  of  art  represented 
as  booted:  (8),  that  it  is  as  unlikely  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
running  races  against  them,  as  it  is  likely  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  riding  them,  Harpalyce  ran  ofT  with  the  shepherds' 
horses  out  of  their  stalls,  Hygin.  Fab,  193:  "Harj^alyce  gra- 
viter  turn  ferens  patris  mortem,  contulit  se  in  silvas;  ibique 
vastando  iumentorum  stabula,  tandem  concursu  pastorum  in- 
teriit:"  and  (4),  that  fatigare  equos  is,  as  just  pointed  out, 
not  to  weary  horses  by  running  faster  than  they  are  able  to  run, 
but  to  weaiy  horses  by  riding  them.  In  one  word,  Venus, 
carrying  a  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  and  wearing 
cothurni — nay,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the  equipment  of 
her  sisters,  a  lynx-skin  palla—wsis  as  like  a  Thracian  horse- 
woman as  she  was  unlike  a  foot-racer. 

Equos  fatigat  volugremque  fdga  pkaevertitur  hebrum  (al, 
eurum),  so  viewed,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  "equo  praevertero 
ventos"  (12.  345) — the  equos  fatigat  of  the  former  passage 
being  the  "equo"  of  the  latter;  the  praen'ertitur  of  tlie  former 
passage,  the  "praevert^re"  of  the  latter;  and  the  hebrum  (aL 
eurum)  of  the  former,  the  "ventos"  of  the  latter. 

Namque,  &c.  Our  author  proceeds  to  show  how  Venus 
resembled  a  huntress  in  the  two  respects  which  he  had  just 
mentioned.  She  resembled  a  huntress  with  respect  to  her 
weapons  (arma),  inasmuch  as  she  canied  a  bow;  and  she 
resembled  a  hunti-ess  with  respect  to  her  personal  appearance 
(OS  habitumque),  inasmuch  as  she  wore  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  tunic  shortened  by  a  pn(/e,  so  as  to  expose  the  knee,  as 
in  the  statue  of  the  Diana  of  Gabii,  who  will  uncjover  the  other 
(her  left)  knee,  as  soon  as  she  has  fastened  the  clasp  of  her  ipaciov. 

Habilem:  fitting  the  hand,  convenient  to  be  handled,  handy; 
neither  unwieldy,  nor  heavy,  nor  stiff.  Compare  Callim. 
Ilymn,  nd  Diait,  9: 

ov&^  aiTHo  ufyK  to$ov'  f^uoi  KvxXoineg  otarovs 
tcitixd  Tf/pi]aovT(ei,  ffiot  (f    fvxttun fg  icfujuit 

(where  the  handy,  hahili.H^  erAafi/ttig  bow,  or  that  which  is  suited 

39* 
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for  the  female,  is  contrasted  with  the  jneyag,  or  that  which  is 
suited  for  the  male).     Aesch.  Sept.  o,   TheL  639  (ed.  Blomf.): 

where  the  Scholiast:  eiiHrov,  to  eriiatTtaviror,  &eivat  yaq 
TO  ctvaXa li nv  Xeyorai v  oi  yltn */o/ ,  x«/  07r)^  e  *> e v r o ,  avn 
Tov  avela-iov.     Horn.   Or/.   5.  234: 

DEDEKATQrK  coMAM  niFiaTNDERK  vEXTis.  Compare  Callistr. 
Staff  tar,  6  (of  tlio  statue  of  KaiQOQ):  y.ai  'Se(pvQ(o  nvaaaeir, 
vcQO^  0  ^ov)Mno,  Acticth/iiov  n^r  vmui^v  averor,  Tlie  picture  is 
not  tliat  of  n  h\dv  whoso  hair  lias  been  allowed  to  fall  on  hor 
slioulders  for  tlio  sake  of  eftect,  or  to  sliow  off  her  fa<'e  to 
advantap^e,  but  of  a  masculine  athletic  woman,  who  neglects 
appearances,  and,  like  a  Lacedaemonian  virn*:!;o,  does  not  even 
so  much  as  tic  up  her  hair.     Compare  Hor.   ('arm.  2.   11: 

.     .     .     "inoomjitim  Ijicaonao 
more  coinam." 

Terent.  Phonn.  1.  2.   5 5: 

"nihil  adorat  adiiiinouti  ad  ])ulohritudinein. 
rapillus  jiassus,  nudiis  pos,  ipsa  horrida, 
lacrumao,  vostitus  turpis.  ut  ni  vis  Ixnii 
in  ipsa  incsset  forma,  liaoc  formani  oxtinguoront.  ' 

Terent.  Ilraid.  2.  3,  47: 

"sine  auro  turn  oruatum,  ita  uti  rjuao  ornantur  sibi, 
nulla  mala  ro  esse  exjiolitim  muliohri: 
capillus  passus,  prolix  us,  fircum  caput 
reiectus  nogligenter." 

Ovid,  Met,  1.  474  (of  Daphne): 

"  protinus  alter  [Apollo]  amat;  fugit  altera  nomon  amantis. 
sylvarum  latebris,  c-aptivarunuiuo  ft»rarufu 
exuviis  gaudens,  innuptaeque  aonuila  Phoobes. 
vitta  coercebat  positos  sine  lego  eapillos. 

spectat  [Apollo]  inornatos  coUo  pondere  eapillos, 
et,  'quid  si  comantur,'  ait. 


et  levis  impexos  retro  dabat  aura  eapillos. 
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And  our  author  himself,  of  Camilla,  11.  576: 

**I)ro  crinali  auro,  pro  longac  toginine  pallae, 
tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertico  pendent" 

the  only  confinement  of  her  hair  was  a  tiger's  skin,  which 
(*overcd  her  head,  and  hung  down  over  her  back). 

How  coarse  and  masculine — how  repugnant  to  all  notion  of 
female  beauty — uncombed,  untied,  dishevelled  hair  in  the  female 
sex  nuist  have  appeared  to  the  ancients,  can  only  be  duly 
ostinuited  by  those  who  call  to  mind  how  terror-striking  and 
martial  it  was  considered  by  them  even  in  males  (see  Hor. 
Carw.  1,  12: 

**huuc  et  incomptis  Curium  capiUis 
utilom  hello  tulit,  ct  Cam  ilium 
sacva  paupeitas.' 

Typhon:  c(V'/jn^Q(a  dt  6/  AHfaXi^Q  vju  yereitov  i^t^refjoivio 
|diffundebantur  ventis],    Epigr.  Dioscoridis,  Anthol,  Pal.  6,220: 

.     .     ,     ^uii'Ofiti'iiv  (for*;  [AtysJ  avk^otai  iQi^it^. 

The  disguise  of  Veiuis,  therefore,  was  complete,  nothing  being 
less  like  the  ([Ueen  of  love  and  beauty  than  the  coarse,  athletic 
r^cedaemonian  woman,  with  her  naked  knees,  untied,  uncared 
hair,  and  hunting  dress  and  accoutrements. 

NoDo,  prinuu'ily  a  knat  or  ifjifffj;  therefore,  secondarily,  the 
string,  cord,  band,  belt-sash,  or  ribbon,  which  is  knotted  or 
tied,  as  in  the  stiitue  of  Diana  of  Gabii.    Compare  Hor.  Ep.  i. 

/.   00: 

•'4U0  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodoV" 

Manil.  4.  189  (eo.  Bentl.i: 

*'at  (j[uil)us  Erigono  dixit  nasjcntibus  acvum, 
apta  magistorio,  nodoquo  coercita  virgo. 
ab  studio  ducet  mores,  et  poctora  doctis 
artibus  instituet." 

Claud,  hf   Proh.  rf  Oi/jh.  rous.   ^i): 

,     .     .     "nodus,  qui  sublevat  cnsem, 
album  puniceo  pectus  discriminat  ostro.' 
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Sil.  1.  317: 

''hie  valido  librat  stridontia  saxa  lacerto; 
huic  impulsa  lovi  tor^uetur  laucoa  uodo*' 

[is  hurled  with  a  slender  coi*d  or  string].  Quint.  Curt  3,  1: 
(of  the  Gordian  knot):  ^'Notjibile  erat  iugum  astiictum  coni- 
pluribus  nodis  in  seraet  ipsos  implicatis  et  celantibus  nexus. 
Incolis  deinde  afdrniantibus,  editani  esse  oraculo  sortem,  Asiae 
potituruni,  qui  inexplicabile  vinculum  solvisset,  cupido  inccssit 
sortis  eius  implendae.  .  .  .  llle  nequaquam  diu  hictatus 
cum  latentibus  nodis,  'Nihil,'  inquit,  'interest  quomodo  solvan- 
tur/  gladioque  ruptis  omnibus  loris,  oraculi  sortem  vcl  elusit 
vcl  iniplcvit."     Sil.  4.  200  (ed.  Rup.): 

•^occimihit  Sarmens.  flavain  qui  |»oiiere  victor 
cacsaricni  orinemque  tibi,  Gradive,  vovebat 
auro  oortantem  et  rutiluin  sub  veilice  nod  urn." 

AcN.   6.  301: 

**sordidus  ox  humeris  nodo  dopcndet  amictus" 

(the  right  and  left  sides  of  his  cloak  or  covering  w-ere  bn>ught 
togetlier  and  tied  over  his  shoulder  with  a  string),  rrudcnt 
Periateph,  10.   880: 

"iain  nunc  secandi  doctus  adsit  artifex, 
4ui  cuDcta  norit  visceruiu  coDliiiia, 
vol  nexa  nervis  disparare  vinoula. 
dato  hunc;  revulsis  (jui  medoatur  ossibus, 
aut  fracta  nodis  sarcions  compaginot" 

(where  '^  nodis  sarciens''  is  repairiuff,  making  good,  not  with 
knots,  but  as  a  surgeon  repairs  or  tailors  with  bands  or  band- 
ages; on  which  it  is  contrar>'  to  all  rules  of  the  art  to  make 
even  so  much  as  the  smallest  knot  or  tying).  Nodus  is  here, 
therefore,  the  second,  under,  or  lower  girdle  (page)  (qu.: 
r/voLiooii^Q,  succingulum?),  which  was  anciently  and  is  still  used 
to  shorten  the  skirt,  and  is  to  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
girdle,  lomn^q,  zona,  cingulum  or  balteus,  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  tightening  the  skirt  round  tlie  waist  (see  the  Diana 
of  (rabii),  and  over  which,  when  there  was  no  nodus  at  hand,  or 
not  sufticient  time  to  put  it  on,  the  skirt  was  sometimes  drawn  so  as 
to  shorten  it,  and  the  nodus  dispensed  with;  Theocr.  IdtjlL  26, 
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16  (the  Maenads  pursuing  Fenthcus,  in  haste,  and  without 
putting  on  a  page): 

mnXtog  fx  C(oottjQog  m*  r/vvav  tovatiaai. 

Stat  Theb.  4,  312  (of  Atalanta  hastening::  to  dissuade  lier  son, 
Parthenopaeus,  from  going  into  the  battle): 

.     .     .     "fugit  silvas  i)ormcior  alite  vcuto 
saxa  per  et  plouis  oKstantia  fluiiiina  ripis, 
quails  erat,  correpta  siuiis,  et  Tciticc  llavuin 
orinem  sparsa  Noto"'     .     .    . 

f^as  she  was,  without  waiting  to  put  on  a  nodus,  or  making 
further  preparation  for  a  race  than  the  mere  shortening  of  her 
skirt  by  drawing  it  out  in  a  fold  above  the  zona,  as  stated  at 
full  in  the  just-quoted  passage  of  Theocritus).  Apollon.  Rliod. 
3.  868: 

tx  (ft  x^VfitiCh  xtoi'Oic  [Medea]  //or;.;  tJit^tioui    (c:itiytj^\ 
ovp  (ft  ot  tcfAtf  iTioXoi,  &OUU  hxiatoii^tv  f,y;/o«»'. 
uvTt]  (f'   »jw    fitxTo,  X(U  t-vnoiiiior  iu(caff^}.f,f 

St^lTf-OtJ,    fXttfP    df    (ft'    fiOIirO,;'    ((t    db    dtj    (u.hu 

uLUfiTioloi  nmtiv'htg  htf(t:iTottH'tii  i^ttiorita'^t 
TQtfi/iiiv  tvoiiav  X(CT    ((aaiiTOP'  (tf  cf*  ytnm'r.g 
XtnmXtovg  knxr^g  tniyomdog  ''/(>'?  tiHoor, 

Collecta:  not  merely  tightened,  viz.  rountl  the  waist,  but 
at  the  same  time,  shortened,  gathered,  tucked  up;  colligere 
being  the  appropriate — I  may  almost  say  the  tnodvsUt — term  for 
shortening  ladies'  dress;  Ovid,  Amor.  3,  2,  25: 

"scd  nijniuni  deinissa  iacent  tibi  pallia  teirae. 
coUigo;  vel  digitis  eu  ego  tollo  meis." 

Ovid,  uirt,  A  mat,  1,  153: 

'•pallia  si  torrae  niniium  demissa  iacobiiut. 
colligc,  et  immunda  sedulus  effor  hunio. ' 

Ovid,  Fa,sL  1.  407: 

•'ilia  super  suras  tuiiicain  ooll<>cta  ininistrat.' 

Any  doubt  that  Venus,  in  her  character  of  huntress,  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  her  gown  or  dress  drawn  out  over  a  page, 
and  by  that  means  so  shortened   as  to   expose  the  knee,  will 
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disappear  on   comparing  the  terms   here   employed  with  those 
employed  by  Liican,  2.  362: 

^^baltous  haud  fluxos  gemmis  adstrinxit  aniictus," 

where  it  is  balteus,  not  nodus,  the  cincture  round  the  waist 
under  the  bosom  being  meant,  the  outside  or  visible  cincture, 
which,  in  full  dress— and  especially  in  the  full  dress  of  a  bride- 
was  of  some  considerable  breadth,  and  therefore  was  occa- 
sionally (as  here  by  Lucan)  called  balteus,  belt.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cincture  spoken  of  in  our  text— not  being  this 
visible  cincture  under  the  bosom,  but  another  lower  dowi',  over 
which  the  dress  was  drawn  out  all  round  so  as  to  hang  down 
over  it,  and  hide  it  -  had  no  breadth,  and  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  string  or  cord,  which,  fastened  by  a  knot  on  itself,  was 
denominated  from  this  knot,  its  principal  character,  nodus; 
exactly  as  our  modern  cravat  is,  from  the  same  principal 
character,  denominated  a  tie.  Fuither,  in  Lucan 's  description  it 
is  "adstrinxit,"  not  "collegit,"  the  effect  of  the  balteus  being 
only  to  tighten,  and  scarcely  at  all  or  appreciably  to  shorten 
the  dress;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  VirgiFs  description,  it  is 
coLLECTA,  not  astricta,  the  effect  and  object  of  the  nodus  not 
being  so  much  to  tighten,  as  to  shorten,  tuck  up,  the  dress.  Still 
further:  the  balteus  (being  on  account  of  its  breadth  not  easily 
knotted,  and  being,  besides,  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  knot),  re- 
quires a  fastening;  and  this  fastening,  being  exterior  and  visible, 
should  be  of  an  ornamental  kind.  Hence,  in  Lucan's  description, 
"genmiis,''  the  gemmed  buckle  or  clasp  of  the  belt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  page  (being  a  mere  string,  over  which  the  dress 
is  drawn  out  so  as  to  hang  down  over  it  and  cover  it)  requires 
neither  ornament  nor  buckle,  but  is  tied  or  knotted  on  itself, 
and  thus  becomes  and  is,  as  termed  by  Virgil,  a  nodus. 

The  two  girdles  or  cinctures  expressly  stated  by  Claudian 
in  2  (bus,  Siilirh.  247  to  have  been  worn  by  the  nymphs  of 
Diana  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  broad  balteus  or 
zona,  above,  just  under  the  breast,  and  the  narrow  nodus? 
or  string,  below,  just  over  the  haunch: 

.     .     .     '^duo  oingula  vestoni 
cluro  tenus  pendere  vetant.' 
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So  also  the  two  girdles  assigned  by  tlie  same  poet  to  Diana 
herself,  Rapt,  Proa.  2,  33: 

'*erispatur  gemino  vestis  Gortynia  ciQctu 
poplitc  fiisa  tonus." 

In  both  of  these  passages  Claudian,  ascribing  the  shortening  of 
the  dress  to  the  operation  of  the  two  cinctures,  is  less  correct 
than  our  author,  who  ascribes  this  effect  to  the  second  one  only. 

In  tlie  Mn.seo  Borhonico,  f),  20,  is  a  copy  of  a  picture 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  which  are  represented  tw^o  ''pocilla- 
tori"  (pincernae),  each  \\\{\\  his  tunic  so  shortened  by  a  paye 
as  to  expose  his  knees.  The  foUowing  is  the  account  given  of 
them  by  the  describer  of  the  picture:  "Portano  essi  un  berrettino 
frigio  in  testa,  i  coturnetti  a'  piedi,  ed  indossano  azzurra  tunica 
succinta  e  senza  maniche."  In  these  figures,  as  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  succinctae  tigures  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity,  the  page  appeal's  only  from  its  effect  on 
the  dress,  being  itself  iiid  from  view  by  the  dress  which  is  drawn 
out  over  and  hangs  down  in  a  fold  in  front  of  it:  ex.ijr,,  Span- 
heim  (ad  Callimach.  Iltjnin,  in  VUuiam,  verse  11)  gives  two 
figures  of  Diana,  each  with  two  girdles  (an  upper  one,  the  zone 
or  girdle  properly  so  called;  and  one  lower  down,  the  pct(je)\ 
one  of  the  figures  being  from  a  Mitylenean,  and  the  other  from 
an  Ephesian  medal  (the  latter  of  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius). 
In  both  figures  the  knees  are  bare;  in  both  figures  the  effect  of 
the  two  belts  is  very  plain — of  the  upper  to  tighten,  and  of  the 
lower  both  te  tighten  and  shorten  the  .skirt;  and  in  both  figures 
the  sinus  of  the  skirt  is  drawn  out  between  the  two  belts,  and 
hangs  down  in  front  of  the  lower  one  so  as  completely  to  cover 
it  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule;  and  in  the 
statue  of  Diana  (Xo.  (>22),  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  Chamber  of 
the  Bigae,  the  less  complete  overlapping  and  hanging  down  of 
the  dress  in  front  allows  you  to  see  the  page  just  where  it  is 
knotted. 

The  exposure  of  the  legs  implied  in  the  expression  ''suc- 
cincta  Diana,"  and  in  similar  literal  applications  of  the  term 
succinct  us  (applications  carefully   to   be  distinguished   fn)m 
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the  loose  and  general  iipplieation  of  the  same  term  at  verse 
327)  has  been  placed  before  the  eyes  in  a  very  lively  manner 
by  Ovid,  Met.  15.  60S: 

'Sjualia  succinctis,  ubi  tiiix  insibilat  £arus, 
murmora  pinetis  fiunt" 

Whoever  has  been  in  a  pine  wood  will  require  no  further  com- 
ment on  succincta,  in  its  literal  application  to  the  female 
dress.  A  pine  wood  is  indeed  a  wood  of  bare  legs.  Let  no  one 
say  that  Ovid  is  not  a  poet,  or  subscribe  io  Dryden's  most  un- 
just opinion  of  him.  He  was  a  more  natural,  more  genial, 
more  cordial,  more  imaginative,  more  playful  poet  not  only 
than  Dryden,  but  tlian  our  author,  or  any  other  Latin  poet. 
His  style,  besides,  is  a  very  model  of  simplicity  and  perspicuity; 
while  every  second  or  third  sentence  of  Virgil  suggests,  like 
an  oracle  or  sphinx-riddle,  every  meaning  except  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  the  author,  or— to  use  an  illustration  more  flattering 
both  to  my  author  and  the  learned  men  who  have  occupied 
themselves  now  nearly  for  two  thousand  years  in  expounding 
him — reflects,  like  a  crystal  with  many  facets,  a  different  pris- 
matic colour  to  the  eye  of  every  different  beholder. 

In  Giulio  Romano's  painting  of  The  Mn^es  and  ApoUo 
dancing,  preserved  in  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence,  where  I  saw 
it  (Oct,  1864),  all  the  Muses,  as  well  as  Apollo  himself,  are 
represented  as  "succincti,"  nndergirt—or^  in  the  parlance  of 
modern  toilette,  wearing  pages — and  with  their  knees  exposed. 
I  have  myself  seen  peasant  women  in  Italy  returning  from  work 
in  the  fields,  so  "succinctae,"  /.  e.,  wearing  a  second  or  lower 
girdle,  or  page,  between  which  and  the  ordinary  girdle  their 
long  skirts  were  partially  pulled  out,  so  as  to  overhang  the 
lower  girdle  all  round  by  some  four  or  five  inches,  and  expose 
the  knee,  exactly  as  we  must  imagine  the  skirt  of  Gleim's  milk- 
woman  to  have  been  drawn  out  between  her  two  girdles,  and 
her  knee  more  or  less  exposed,  as  she  tripped  along  with  her 
four  gallons  of  milk  in  a  pail  on  her  head: 

"nachlassig  aufgesohiirzt,  zwo  giirtel  uin  den  ieib, 
auf  leichtcn  fiissen  ging  ein  aiHg  bauerweib 
fiiihrnorgens  nach  der  stadt,  iind  trug  auf  ihreni  kopfe 
vier  stiibchen  siisse  milch  in  einem  grossen  topfe. 
sie  lief  und  wollte  gem  'Kauft  milch!'  am  ersten  schrein." 
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On  a  mnjolicii  plattMSoiitli  Kensington  Museum,  London,  No.  2G27j 
date  about  a.  d.  1500,  subject,  The  Jt((t{fNicnt  of  Solomon,  one 
of  the  two  women  is  plainly  and  the  other  indistinctly  re- 
presented as  wearing  this  double  or  sub-cincture.  In  both,  the 
skirt  is  shortened  by  being  drawn  out  between  the  two  belts,  so 
as  to  hang  down  over  the  lower  one,  as  in  the  Gabian  Diana. 
Fluextes.  Not  floirinijy  in  the  sense  of  hose,  or  bloirn 
nhoiit  tritli  the  uitid;  but  floirifif/,  in  the  sense  of  lotffj,  reachhaj 
(loini  to  the  feet.  Her  dress,  but  for  the  nodus  or  pnye,  had 
descended  to  her  feet,  and  accordingly  did  so  descend  when 
she  threw  off  her  assumed  ciiaracter,  vei*se  408: 

.     .     .     '^  pedes  vestis  defUixit  ad  iinus." 

To  pui*sue  the  contrast  pointed  out  above,  the  bride's  dress  is 
not  fluens,  but  short,  '^haud  tluxos  amictus."  There  is  thus 
in  Lucan's  line,  p.  616,  a  tiilly  for  every  word  in  Virgil's — 
'^balteus''  for  nodo,  "tluxos"  for  fluentes,  "adstrinxit''  for 
coLLECTA,  and  '^amietus''  for  sinus. 

NuDA  ciENU,  the  effect  of  nodo  sinus  collecta  fluentes. 

The  picture   presented   by  Virgil  in   the  words  nuda  oenu, 

NODOQUE     SINUS     COLLECTA     FLUENTES     is     tllUS     tllO     prOcise    picturO 

presented  by  Ovid,  Met.  10,  536: 

"nuda  genu,  vostera  ritu  succincta  Dianao," 

and  more  brieflv,  Fast.  1.  407 : 

.     .     .     "super  suras  tunicani  collecta"     .     .     . 

Compare  also  Christodorus,  IJcscriptio  Statuarmn,  2,  S(f8,  in 
AnthoL  Pal,  (of  the  statue  of  Diana): 

>;i'  <f    tni   yort'Mr 
:i(tn,'h»'iop  ktyi'oiiov  ui'nCoa'htua  ytiMvu, 

and  CalliuL   Ilfinm.  in  Diaii,,  quoted  above: 

hllOl     6       t-VX((H;it^-    (CflllKC, 

ii(ct   <-s   yoi'u  ii*-/oi  /iicn'ic 

iont'io^hif   It  y  nor  or,  tv    (tyont   Ihr^aui  xaivvi. 
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325-328. 

IlKUS    INQIMT    lUVKNhX    MONSTKATK    MKARUM 
VIDISTIS    SI    QUAM    lUC    KUKANTEM    FOKTK    SOUUKUM 
Sri'CIXCTAM    rilAKLTKA    CT    MACUl.OSAE    Ti:<iMlNK    lANCIS 

ai:t  spuaiantis  aphi  i.uksl:m  clamouk  pkhmplntem 


**IIcda!  rief  sio  zuerst,  sagt,  jiinglingo,  ob  ihr  vielleicht  hier 
mcincr  gcspieliimcu  einc  gcsehn."  (Voss). 

This  is  incorrect.  Monstkate  is  not  "sjiy,"  but  dirvci  vu\  give 
mc  instructions  (viz.,  where  to  tind  her);  precisely  the  German 
fcciscN.     Compare  4.  497: 

.     .     .     "abolcro  nefandi 
cuucta  viri  iiionunienta  iubct  monstratquc  sacerdos" 

\frff8t  tuich:  orders  me:  instructs  me,  enjoins].     9.  44: 
.     .     .     "confcrre  manuni  pudor  irai|uc  monstrat" 

|dict;ites].     11.  S92: 

'Muonstrat  amor  vonis  patriae  '     .     .     . 

[dictates,  eiyoins].  Tlie  recjuest  moxstkatk  is  respectful,  inas- 
much as  monstrare,  like  the  (Jerman  trvisrn,  is  the  act  of 
a  person  who  has  either  knowledge,  or  authority,  or  both. 

SoKOKUM.  Not  literally,  sisters  by  relationship  of  blood,  but 
sisters  by  occupation,  viz.,  of  hunting.  This  and  no  other  must 
be  the  meaning,  for  while  it  was  easy  for  Aeneas  and  Achates 
to  recognise  by  similarity  of  equipment  a  sister  huntress,  it 
would  have  been  very  ditticult  for  them  to  recognise  a  sister  by 
birth.  No  commentator,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  taken  anv  notice 
of  the  word  except  Servius,  to  whose,  as  it  stands,  enigmatical 
comment:  "Non  tanquam  nota  sit  illis  soror,  sed  ut  est  in  con- 
suetudino,"  add  the  words:  "'.sociufu  apprl/arc  .vo/o/r ;//,'' and  tlie 
old  grammarian  will  have  given  his  author's  sense,  hit  off  in  a 
single  word  by  Voss— ,,nieiner  gespielinnen  eine."  Compare  11. 
820  (of  Camilla): 
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•^tuni  sic  oxpirans  Aceam,  ex  aequalibus  unain, 
allo<(uitur:  fida  ante  alias  ([uac  sola  Camillac, 
quicuni  partiri  curas;  atqiie  haec  ita  fahir: 
'hactenus,  Acca  soror,  potui.' " 

There  is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  the  French  soeur  ("soeurs  tie 
fharitc^"),  of  the  English  sister  0' sisters  of  charity''),  of  the 
Italian  sttora,  and  of  the  German  schiccsfer. 

SUCCLNCTAM    PHAKETHA    ET    3IACUL0SAK    TKOMINE    LYNCIS    AFT   SPU- 
MAXTIS    APKI    CURSUM  CLAMOUE  PREMEXTEM.      ^'Qllidam    tameU    LYNCIS 

cuRSUM  a  communi  accipiunt,"  Priscian,  Inst,  17.  lOU  ?.  c-  as 
if  the  structure  were:  pkementem  cuitsuM  maculosae  teomine 
LYNCIS  AUT  sruMANTis  APRL  To  the  "  (juidam "  of  Priscian  may 
be  added  a  correspondent  of  the  Gottingen  PhilologHs  [15.  o/)3\ 
wiio  thus  puts  forward  his  objections  to  the  received  and  more 
obvious  construction  niARprrRA  et  maculosae  teomine  lyxcis:  ''Aus 
zwei  griinden  ist  unshitthaft  in  diesem  ganzen  vei'se,  wie  bisher, 
eine  schilderung  des  vorausgesetzten  costiims  anzuerkennen : 
1.,  weil  thierfelle  iiberhaupt  bei  antiken  dichtern  keine  tracht 
fur  jiigerinnen  sind;  2.,  wegen  des  dann  unvermeidlichen, 
schiefen  gegensatzes  von  errantem  und  cursum  premextem," — 
tiie  former  of  which  arguments  is  an  little  likely  to  recommend 
itself  to    anv    one    who    calls    to    mind    either   the   Antliia    of 

ft 

Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  or  the  Daphne  of  Ovid,  or  VirgiFs  own 
Camilla,  all  of  whom  are  dressed  in  skins  of  wild  beasts  [Xenoph. 
Ephrsinr.  1.  2 :  Hv  de  ro  vLaXloi^  €y]g  ^v'hiag  oiov  O-avftaoai 
'/Ml  jcoXv  rac  aXXa^  r/cBQeiialleco  JcaQd^evovc:'  eurj  fiev  Ttaaaqa- 
xcade/M  eyeyovet,  tjvD^ei  (V  arrrjij:  to  aojua  ^t  evuoQtfiay  '/,at  o 
rov  axrifiiaiog  y,oau(K  7toXv(;  e/c  iOQav  avvt^laXXevo'  /.ojntj  Savd^, 
ij  icoXXri  vLaO^eiuevi^,  oXiytj  '/c€7c)^yu€vri,  /cQOi;  rijv  tiov  are^iojv 
fpogav  '/.ivovuerrj'  Oifd^(xX(.ioi  yogyot,  q^aidgoi  uev  (og  xo^tjc,  (poiiegoi 
J'  log  aioff'Qorog'  eoO^g,  x'^^^''  akovgyr^g,  Cioaiog  etg  yorr^  uexQi 
liQcextoviov  xa />£//! O'oc,  vSiigig  /cEqr/.EiuEinfi^  yioQvrog  «rr^/i//ei'oc:, 
loSa,  o/cXa,  nyim'ceg  rpegoueyoi,  y,vv€g  e/cojuevoi.  Ovid,  Mrt.  1.  475: 

**silvarum  latobris,  oapti varum f|iio  forf»nim 
oxuviis  gaudens,  iiimiptaer|UO  acnuila  Plioebcs.*' 
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Aen,  IL  nTS: 

''l)ro  ciinali  auro,  pro  loDgae  tegmine  pallao, 
tigridis  exuviae  jKjr  doraiim  a  veitico  pendent"], 

an  the  latter  to  any  one  who  finds  it  easier  to  picture  to  him- 
self a  woman  cither  wandering  or  hunting,  than  a  woman  Itoih 
wandering  and  hunting.  I  have  only  to  add,  as  against  the 
revived  and  in  favour  of  the  received  construction  and  interpi-e- 
tation,  that  it  is  a  ver>*  meagre  picture  of  a  huntress  which  pre- 
sents distinctly  to  the  eye  no  part  of  her  dress  or  equipment 
except  only  her  quiver.  Hardly  more  meagre  were  that  of 
Paris  [//.  'L  17]  without  his  leopard's  skin  on  his  shoulder 
when  he  steps  forth  before  the  ranks  to  challenge  the  bravest 
of  the  Achivi,  or  that  of  Hercules  waging  war  against  the 
Stymphalides  without  his  licm's  hide. 

SUCCTXCTAM  VHARCTItA   ET  .MACTTLOSAK  TEOMIXK  LYNTIS,  aS   7.    187: 

"Quirinali    lituo,    parvaquc  ....  succinctus   trabea.''      Georg. 

4.  342: 

''anibae  auro,  pictis  incinctae  pellihus  anibae." 

SurcTiN(TAM  MACULOSAK  TEuMiNK  LYxcis.  Compare  AnfhoL 
Pal,  11.  4(f  (ed.  Diibner),  of  the  child  Cleodemus  playing  the 
bacchanal : 

i/i'/dV    '/.at    (JTixTOfo  Sootp'  hi^dtoitJo   rf,-ioor. 

SucciNCTAM.  *^Instructam,  vel  ut  alii  dicunt,  in  cingulo  lia- 
bcntem  pharetram  et  pellem/'  Servius.  Heyne  and  Wjignor 
arc  of  tlie  opinion  of  Servius's  *'alii" — the  former  observing: 
^'SucciNCTAM  rHAKioTRA,  ut  gladio,  ferro,  succinctum  dicimus 
.  .  .  Sed  succiinicrc  est  intcrdum  instruere  ita,  ut  cinctus  ope 
adiungamus  rem.  Pharetra  autem  humeris  pendet  cingulo 
vincta;''  and  the  latter,  ''snccintii  h.  1.  significat  instrui  aliqua 
re  ita  ut  ea  cinctus  ope  adiungatur."  I  agree  with  Servius 
against  Servius's  ''alii,"  and  Heyne  and  Wagner,  who  have 
followed  them.  Succixctam  does  not  signify  hoir  the  nymph 
wore  either  pharetra  or  lynx-skin,  but  merely  that  she  wore 
them,  was  e([uipped  with  them  ready  for  action,  with  them  on; 
the  notion  of  readiness  for  action  being  suggested  by  the  sub, 
expressive,  in  literal  succinctus,  of  unch^r  or  second  girding  pre- 
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liminarv  to  active  exertion.  See  Rem.  on  "nodo  sinus  collecta 
fluentes,"  1.  324.    Exactly  paraUel  is  7.  188: 

"ipse  Quirinali  litno,  parvaque  sedebat 
succinctus  trabea,  laevaqne  ancile  gerebat 
Pious  equum  domitor,*' 

where  Picus  is  represented  not  as  wearing  either  lituus  or 
traboa  in  a  girth  or  belt,  but  as  equipped  with  lituus  and 
trabea;  exactly  as  in  our  text  Venus  is  represented  not  as 
wearing  either  quiver  or  lynx-skin  in  a  belt,  but  as  equipped 
with  both.  The  mistake  both  of  Ser^4us's  "alii"  and  of  Heyne 
and  Wagner  is  that  inveterate  one  of  taking  in  a  strict,  narrow 
and  special  sense  that  which  is  meant  loosely  and  generally,  and 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  ignoring  that  in  which  the  life 
whether  of  poetry  or  prose  chiefly  consists,  viz.,  metaphor.  No- 
thing is  more  common  tlian  tliis  metaphorical  use  of  succinc- 
tus.    See  Prudent.  Psychorn,  42: 

"quam  [Padicitiain]  patrias  succincta  faces  Sodomita  Libido 
aggreditur,  piceamque  ardenti  sulphnre  pinum 
iogerit  in  fiaciem,  pudibundaque  luinina  flammis 
appetit,  et  tetro  tentat  suffundere  fumo' 

(whore  the  "faces"  with  which  Libido  is  represented  as  "suc- 
cincta"  (equipped  and  ready  for  action)  can  by  no  possibility  be 
either  girt  round  her  waist,  or  suspended  in  a  belt  over  her 
shoulder,  and  can  only  be  held  in  her  hand}.    Aen,  10,  634: 

.    .    .    "agens  hiemem  aimbo  succincta  per  auras.*' 
Claud,  rfp  iMvd.  Stilich.  L  174: 

.    .     .    "nullis  succincta  Ceraunia  nimbis," 

Cic.  dc  Log.  A(/rnr.  2.  32:  "Deleta  Carthago  est,  quod  cum 
hominum  copiis,  tum  ipsa  natura  et  loco,  succincta  portubus, 
armata  muris,  excurrere  ex  Africa,  imminerc  ita  fructuosissimis 
insulis  populi  Romani  videbatur."     Sil.  10.  486: 

^411e,  ope  Maeonia  et  populo  succinctus  Etmsco.^' 
And,  still  more  metaphorical,  Stat,  Sil/v.  5,  L  76: 

'^vidit  quippo  pii  iuvenis  navamque  quiotem, 
intactauKiuo  fidom,  succinctaque  pcctora  curis, 
et  vigilos  sensus,  et  digna  evolvero  tantas 
sobria  coi*da  vices.'* 
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8tat.   TIteh.  S,  425: 

.     .     .     "at  vigil  omni 
fama  sono  varios  ronim  succincta  tumultus 
ante  volat  cumun." 


Petron.  5: 


''his  animum  succinge  bonis,  sic  fliimino  largo 
pleniis.  Pierio  defundes  i>ectoro  verba." 


Pseudo-Egesippus,  dc  Exeid,  Hierosol.  1:  ^'p]o  die  clarus  mili- 
tiae  gestis  Antigonus  domum  rovertitur,  ct  .  .  .  illico  ad  tem- 
pluin— ecquid  enim  praeferret  religioni?  iit  orat  succinctus 
ornatu  bellico,  ct  circumfusus  comitatu  pari  tendit."  Sid.  Ap. 
Kp,  1.  2  (of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Gotlis):  ''in  succinctis  i-egnat 
vigor  ilibus''  [qu.:  iidij y  tight,  ready  for  action?]  In  all 
these  passages  succinctus  is  to  be  taken,  not  at  all  literally  as 
itndcr-yirl  or  wearing  a  page,  but  more  or  less  generally  as 
meaning  having  something  on  the  person  so  iis  to  be  ready  for 
action  with  it  on.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Ceraunian  moun- 
tains and  of  Cailhage,  personified  Ceraunia  and  pei-sonifie*! 
Carthage  are  represented,  the  former  as  having  her  storm-clouds, 
the  latter  her  ports  on,  ready  for  action  with  them,  viz.,  Ceraunia 
to  thunder  and  lighten,  Carthage  to  pounce  upon  Sicily. 

Besides  these  reasons  for  atti'ibuting  to  succinct\m  a  figur- 
ative or  general,  not  at  all  a  literal  and  special  sense,  there  is 
the  further  reason  that  our  author,  having  just  described  Venus 
herself  as  wearing  her  dress  tucked  up  by  means  of  a  nodus, 
could  not  well  without  a  sameness  indicative  of  want  of  inven- 
tive resources  have  described  her  sister  as  carrying  either  her 
quiver  or  her  lynx-skin  in  a  cingulum.  Between  the  cingu- 
lum  and  the  nodus  there  had  been  too  great  a  resemblance, 
too  gi-eat  a  want  of  contrast  Our  text  exhibits  no  such  meagre- 
ness  of  invention.  The  sister  being  not  only,  like  Venus,  a 
huntress,  but  recognisable  as  Venus's  sister,  should  be  dressed 
and  accoutred  in  every  essential  respect  like  Venus  Jierself 
[compare  Gcorg,  4.  ^'MJ: 

"Cloioque  et  Boroo  soror,  Oceanitidoa  anibac, 
ambae  auro,  pictis  incinctae  pellibus  anibao," 
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and  the  two  brothers  armed  alike,  12.  342: 

.     .     .     "eminns  ambo 
Imbrasidas,  Olaucum  atque  Laden,  quos  Irabra.sus  ipso 
nutriorat  Lycia,  paribusque  ornaverat  armis, 
vel  conferre  manum,  vel  equo  praevertere  veiitos;" 

also  Claud.  4  Co7is.  Honor,  206  (of  Castor  and  Pollux): 

"baud  alitor  summo  gemini  cum  patre  Lacones, 
progenies  Ledaea,  sedent;  in  utroque  rolucent 
frater,  utroque  soror:  simili  chlamys  efQuit  auro: 
stellati  pariter  crines"], 

should  carry  bow  and  arrow,  wear  her  hair  loose,  her  dress 
tucked  up,  and  be  shod  with  Tyrian  buskins;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  should  be  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  the  account 
given  of  the  similar  equipments.  While  Venus,  therefore, 
is  described  as  having  hung  her  bow  from  her  shoulders, 
Venus's  sister  is  described  as  equipped  with  a  quiver — precisely 
the  same  accoutrement,  viz.,  that  of  bow  and  quiver  full  of 
arrows  (both  hung  on  the  shoulders),  being  meant  in  both 
cases;  and  while  the  shortness  of  Venus's  skirt  (xuda  oexu  no- 
DOQUE  SINUS  COLLKCTA  FLUENTEs)  Is  particularly  specified,  the 
materials  are  specified  of  her  sister's  palln  (macttlosak  teomink 
LYNCis);  precisely  the  same  lynx-skin  j)aUa,  tucked-up  tuniro, 
and  naked  knee  being,  however  meant  in  both  instances.  It 
had  been  mere  tediousness  and  trifling  to  go  as  minutely  into  the 
remaining  particularities  of  the  sister's  equipment  as  had  been 
already  gone  into  with  respect  to  Venus;  and  the  reader  is  left 
to  conclude  the  similarity  of  the  remaining  particulars  from  tlic 
similarity  of  those  mentioned,  from  sororum,  and  especially 
from  the  venatrix  of  Venus  dilated  in  the  case  of  the  sister 
into  sfumantis  apri  cursum  clamorh  prebientem.  In  this 
way  only  have  we  the  full  picture  intended  by  our  author, 
viz.,  that  of  Venus  in  lynx-skin  jxiUrty  tucked-up  tnnicay  and 
Tyrian  buskins,  and  long  dishevelled  hair;  with  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows  hung  from  her  shoulder,  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  and  inquiring  from  Aeneas  whether  he  had  hap- 
pened  to   meet  her  sister,  easily   recognisable  by  her  similar 
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equipment  and  similar  occupation.  See  Rem.  on  "ferro 
accincta,"  2.  614. 

If  there  is  any  defect  in  the  description,  it  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  succiNCTAM  iu  a  general  and  figurative  sense  to  a  per- 
son who  is  at  the  same  time  indicated  by  the  whole  account  to 
be  su  coin  eta — tucked  up,  in  the  special  and  literal  sense. 
That  there  is  this  defect  in  the  description,  so  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  our  undoi-standing  the  description  as  just 
explained,  is  rather  an  argument  for  the  correctness  of  the 
explanation;  such  ill-considered  use  of  a  term  in  a  figurative 
sense,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  be  used  literally,  or  in 
a  literal  sense,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  be  used  figura- 
tively, being  of  so  usual  occurrence  in  our  author  as  almost 
to  seem  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  See  Rem.  tm  '411ius 
noctis,"  2.  361;  on  '^mons  improbus/'  12.  687:  also  on  "cavum 
conversa  cuspide  montem,"  1.  85. 

Teomixe  LYNCis:  not  the  covering  (skin)  of  a  lynx,  but  the 
covering  (dress)  of  the  huntress,  made  of  lynx,  /.  e.  of  lynx-skin. 
Compare  11.  576: 

*'l)ro  crinali  auro,  pro  longao  tegmine  pallae, 
Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vortice  pendent." 

Sec  Rem.  on  ^4egmine  lupae,"  vei*se  279,  above. 

That  the  lynx-skin  was  used  as  a  covering  for  the  pei-son 
appears  from  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Pana,  23: 

Avyxo^  tyjL  [Pan]; 

and  as  saddlecloth,  from  Stat.  Theb,  4.  271: 

"oornipcdeni  tre])idos  suotuin  praovortpro  corvos 

vclatum  gomina  deiectu  lyncis 

[Parthonoi)aous]  agebat.** 

AUT     SPU  MANTIS     APR!    CVKSUM     CLAMORK    PREMKNTEM.        Compare 

Val.   Klacc.  8.  201: 

''Absyrtus  subita  praeoeps  cum  classo  parentis 
advehitur.  ]»rofugis  infestain  latnpada  Graiis 
coucutions,  diraniquo  proinons  clamoro  soroi'otn" 

[pursuing  iiis  sister  with  shouts|. 
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330-334. 

NDU.A    TUARUM    AUDITA    MIHI   NEQUE  VISA   SORORUM 

0   QUAM   TE   MEMOREM   VIRGO   NAMQUE   HAUD   TIBI  VUI.TUS 

MORTAUS   NEC   VOX   HOMINEM   SONAT   0  DEA   CERTE 

AN  PHOEBI   SOROR   AN   NYMPHARUM   SANGUINIS   UNA 

SIS    FEUX   N0STRU3IQUE   LEVES    QUAECUMQUE   LABOREM 


VAB.  LECT.  (punet.) 

NULLA   TUARUM   AUDITA    MIHI   NEQUE  VISA   SORORUM. 
0,   QUAM  TB  MKMORKM,   VIRGO !    NAMQUR   HAUD   TIBI   VULTU8 
MORTAUS,   NEC   VOX   HOMINEM  SONAT.      0,    DEA,   CERTE: 
AN  PHOEBI   SOROR,   AN   NYMPHARUM   SANGUINIS   UNA*, 

sLs  FELIX,    ....  D.  Heins. 

NULLA   TUARUM   AUDITA   MIHI   NEQUE   VISA   SORORUM. 

0    (qUAM   TE   BIEMOREM?)    VIRGO.      NAMQUE   HAUD   TIBI   VULTUS 

MORTAUS,   NEC  VOX   HOMINEM   SONAT.      0   DEA,   CERTE; 

(an  PHOEBI   SOROR,   AX  NYMPHARUM   SANGUINIS   UNA?) 

SIS  FEUX,    ....  j^   g^jj^   (Ainsterd.  1670). 

NULLA   TUARUM   AUDITA   MIHI,   NEQUE  VISA   SORORUM. 

0   QUAM  TE   MEMOREM   VIRGO?      NAMQUE  HAUD   TIRI   VULTUH 

MORTALIS,   NEC    VOX    HOMINEM   SOXAT.      0   DllX   CERTE: 

AX    PHOEBI   SOROR,    AX   NYMPHARUM   SAXUUIXIS    UNA? 

SIS  FELIX,    ....  La  Corda. 

NITLLA   TUARUM    AUDITA    MIIH   NEQU>:   VISA   SORORUM, 

0,    QUAM   TE   MEMORI-IM?     VIRGO*,   XAMQUE   HAUD   TIHI   VULTUS 

MORTALIS,    XEC   VOX    HOMIXt^M   SONAT;   0,    DF^   CERTE; 

AX   PHOEBI   SOROR?   AX   NYMPHARUM   SAXGLnxiS   UNA? 

SIS  FELIX,     ....  Heyno. 

NULLA    TUARUM    AUDITA    MHII    XEQUE   VISA   SORORUM, 
O — QUAM   TE    MEMOREM,   VIRGO?    XAMQUE   HAUD   TIHT    VULTCS 
MORTALIS,    XEC   VOX    HO>UXEM   SONAT ;    0,    DE-V   CERTE; 
AX   PHOEBI   SOROR?   AN    XYMPIL\RirM   SAXGUIXIS    UNA? 
SIS   FELIX,      .... 

Wagner  (ed  Heyne,  and  1861),  followed  by  Coningtou. 

XULLA    TUARUM    AUDITA   MIIH    NKQUE   YliiX   SORORUM, 

0 — QUAM  TE  MEMOREM,  VIRGO?    XAMQUE  HAU  [sic]  TIBI  VULTUS 

MORTALIS,    XE('   VOX    HOMIXEM    SOXAT ;    0    DEA    CERTE, 

AN   PHOEBI   SOROR?   AX    X^-MPHARL'M    SAXOLTNIS   VXA? 

SIS  FELIX Kibbeck. 


40* 


0^  rft 


'/    iut    iitr    ♦'/.•JiHiiiiii^^      u\r    I,    r*fi0irjra  n     «^ 


ft^rM;  iie  ii'/  /|u^t%ti//o«  f»^tli<^  jfj  AN  rHfjOii  *^^ufjVL  Dor  in  a^ 
vt'^um/kHiU  >,Aft'/MM^,  r?kA;  th^r^ly  tit^t  n-^^uest  that  the  e«>ddeg& 
wb'/w»  >M^  i<i  fuUln^^iufc  wh^h'fr  >>h<,'  ^>*;  Diana,  or  one  of  ibe 
fiyf»|rf»te,  01  whatifv^ff  </ttMfr  ^(AAf^n  %\\(t  hft — may  be  propitioos 
Ui  Jmiii  ;  iiut\  \\\i*.  i(riU'^^H\  ''/unplirrujnt  of  the*  as^-ription  of  divinity 
JH  |miH  to  ViffHiH  witiioijt  thc'  naMUir'n  \mn^  reminded  by  the 
fi»nim  iM  whi<^h  it  in  ronvryyed  of  the  inUrroijaioirp  of  a  tramp 
or  d'h|H*iiido   li\   n   KrHwIi    or  AiiHtriiin   commissan'    of  police. 
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0   DEA   CERTE,   AN   PHOEBI   SOROK,    AN   NYMPUARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA, 

SIS  FELIX,  as  3.  261: 

.    .    .    "exposcere  pacem 
sive  deae,  sen  sint  dirae  obsooenaeque  volucres." 

Virgo,  vocative,  exactly  our  lady,  and  equally  applicable  to 
deity  or  mortal     Compare  Hor.  Od.  3.  22  (addressing  Diana): 

^^montium  custos  nemorumque  Virgo, 
quae  laborantes  utero  paellas 
ter  vocata  audis,  adimisque  Ictho, 
diva  triformis." 

Nec  vox  HOMiNEM  SON  AT.     See  Aesch.  Sept  c.  Theb.  421: 

Quo  SUB  CAELO,  QUiBus  ORBJS  IN  ORIS.  Voider  tvhat  sky,  in 
what  land  we  are,  the  sky  and  the  land  making  up  the  tibi 
Compare  Sil.  8.  69  (of  Anna): 

*^non  caeli,  non  ilia  soli,  non  gnara  colentum 
Sidonis  in  Latia  trepidabat  naufraga  terra." 


339. 

HAUD   EQUIDEM   TAU    ME   DIGNOR   HONORE 


Not  referring  specially  to  multa  tibi  ante  aras,  &c.,  but  gene- 
rally to  the  whole  of  Aeneas's  speech  ascribing  divinity  to  her 
— as  we  would  say:  ymt  do  me  too  mtwh  honour.  Com- 
pare 3.  474: 

^'quein  Phoebi  interpres  multo  compellat  honore." 

Sil.  2.  483: 

"quain  tali  alloquitur  Neineac  pacator  honore," 

in  which  last  example  we  have  not  merely  the  "honore"  of 
our  text,  but  the  "tali"  also. 


630  AENEIDEA  [343  genus— moxo 

With  tho  interview  bet^veen  Aeueas  and  his  mother  on  the 
African  coast,  compare  the  meeting,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  of 
Zosiraus  with  St  Mary  of  Egypt,  Lehen  und  Thatcn  der 
Heiligen  (9th  April)  ^^Zosimus  ....  thut  einen  blick  auf  sie, 
und  sieht  sie  ganz  mit  hellem  glanze  umgeben;  erschrickt  da- 
vor  und  raeint,  es  ware  cntweder  ein  geist  oder  ein  gespenst 
Sie  aber  wendet  sich  zu  ihm  und  spricht:  'Ich  bin  weder  ein 
geist^  noch  ein  gespenst,  sondern  ich  bin  staub  und  asche, 
nicht  wiirdig,  das  tageslicht  anzuschauen,' "  &c. 


343. 


GENTS  IN'TRAGTABILE   BELLO 


VAR,  LECT. 

ixTRACTAniLK.  Haviog  neglected,  until  the  opportunity  had  passed,  to  search 
for  this  word  in  the  MSS.,  I  am  unable  to  state  more  concerning  it, 
than  that  it  is  the  reading  I  of  the  Mcdicmn,  as  edited  by  Foggini; 
II  of  the  cod.  Canon.  (Butler);  HI  of  Scrvius  (ed.  Lion);  of  Ascensius, 
of  tho  codices  of  Pierius  generally,  as  appears  from  his  exception:  "in 
codd.  aliquot  antiquis,  insli'kkahii.k  legitur;"  of  Junta;  of  P.  Mauut; 
D.  Ileins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heync;  Thiel;  Wagn.;  Jahn;  Forb.; 
Siipfle;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 

iNsui'KHAiJiLK  II  several. MSS.  of  no  note,  cited  by  lleyne.  III  Donatus, 
probably  a  mere  confusion  of  this  place  with  4.  40. 

0   Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall 


Gkxus  jxtkactabile  bello.  Waguor  is  wrong;  these  words 
belong  to  the  inmiodiately  preceding  fixes  libyci,  precisely  as, 
Apu,  4,  40y  '' genus  insupcrabile  bello"  belongs  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  "Gaetulae  urbes;"  and  precisely  as,  Grat. 
Falisc.   Cf/neg.  159: 

"sunt  qui  Seras  [canes]  alant,  genus  intractabilis  irae, 
at  contra  facilos,  magnique  Lycaouis  armis," 
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"penus  intractabilis  irao'*  belongs  to  the  immediately  preceding 
"Seras  alant"  It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  ^'Ilcre^  indeed,  are 
the  peaceable  Tyrians,  but  there  are  the  fierce  warlike  Libyans."* 


:544-350. 

IMPERIUM    DIDO    TYKIA    KKUIT    UKBK    PKOFKCTA 

.       .       .       SED    Sl'MMA    SEQIAK    FASTIlHA    UEIUM 
HCIC    CONIUX    SYCilAEU.S    EUAT    D1T1.SSIMUS    AUHI 

PlIOEMCrM 

GUI    PATEK    LNTACTAM    DEDEIJAT    PKIMISQUE   lUGARAT 
OMINIBUS 


Two  Virgilian  commentators,  Bothe  and  Van  Ghent — alleging 
that  the  expression  regere  im  peri  urn  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Latin  writer— eject  rehit  from  the  text,  and  substi- 
tute gerit.  Even  were  the  allegation  true,  the  example  is  not 
to  bo  followed,  first,  because  he«ut  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS. ;  secondly,  because  the  expression  regere  impcrium  is 
perfectly  analogical  with  the  expression  regere  regna  em- 
ployed by  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  10.  46: 

"regnaque,  quam  luno,  sorte  minora  regat;*' 

and  thirdly,  because  the  expression  which  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute is  (a\  the  expression  of  a  prose  writer,  viz..  Corn.  Nepos 
[Kpamin.  7:  '^Quatuor  mensibus  diutius  quam  populus  iusserat 
gessit  imperium  "),  and  therefore  may  perhaps  not  be  perfectly 
suitable  for  poetry:   and  {h\  signifies  rather,   as  shown  by  this 


*  This  coininont,  published  first  in  my  ''Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and 
afterwards  in  my  ''Adversaria  Virg.,'  has  not  been  without  its  fruit,  for 
Wagner  in  his  edition  of  1861,  has  expunged  the  semicolon  he  had  placed 
on  his  Heynian  edition  and  translating  the  very  words  of  my  comm.  as 
they  stand  in  the  ^'Advers.  Virg.,"  has  issued  them  as  his  own. 
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very  example  of  Nepos's  use  of  it,  to  wear  or  carry  a  delegated 
authority  than  to  rule,  as  Dido  ruled,  autocratically,  or  by  in- 
herent authority.  But  the  allegation  is  not  true,  the  following 
being  no  less  than  three  examples  of  the  use  of  the  expression 
by  other  poets,  and  two  of  the  three  by  no  less  a  poet  than 
Ovid  himself;  Ovid,  TrisL  2.  166: 

*Mmperium  regat  hoc  cum  seniore  senex." 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  S,  S.  61: 

^*sic  regat  imporium,  terrasquo  coercoat  omnes 
Caesar.'' 

Senec.  Hippol.  619: 

^^the  iniperia  rogere,  me  docet  iussa  exseqiii.'' 

SuMMA  SEQUAK  FASTjoiA  KEHUM.     Compare  Hom.  //.  3.  213: 

Ammian,  31.  5:  "Sutliciet  enim,  veritati  nullo  velata  mendacio 
ipsas  rerum  digerere  sunimitates." 

DiTissiMus  Aom  PH0ENICU3I.     Not  to   spcak   of  our  author's 
own  unquestioned  (10.  5H3): 

.    .     .     *'ditissimus  agri 
qui  fuit  Ausonidum," 

— either  the  consentient  authority  of  the  MSS.  or  the  so 
exact  Ovidian  parallel  {Met.  5.  129): 

'*et  Nasamoniaci  Dorylas  ditissimus  agri; 
dives  agri  Dorylas:  quo  non  possederat  alter 
latius,  aut  totidem  tollebat  farris  acorvos," 

(where  also   there  is  no  variant),   or  the   no  less  exact  Silian 

(5.  259,  ed.  Kuperti): 

.     .     .     ''altus  lertes 
obtruncat  Noriuui;  Kuilo  ditissimus  arvi 
obcuinbis,  generose  Volunx,  nee  clausa  repostis 
pondera  thesauris,  patrio  nee  regia  quondam 
praofulgens  ebore^  et  possessa  mapalia  soli 
profuerunt" 

had  been  sufficient,  sinfi^ly — how  much  more  than  suflicient  are 
not   Jill   together? — to   determiue  me  to  i^tiiin  A<iHi,  and  i-eject 
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Huet's  wholly  gratuitous  suggestion  of  auri,  adopted  by  Rib- 
beck.     Compare  Horn.  //.  14.  121: 

{tffVHov  fitoToio,  altg  ^f  oi  tjOftv  ttQovQta 
nvQOi^oooi,  nokXoi  S^  tfvratv  foitv  oft/arot  afiif*g' 
TioXla  Sf  01  7r(>o/^«T*  foxf, 

PinA  .Ve/«.  8.  37  (Boeckh): 

.       .       .      /QVaOP    €V)^OVHU,    Tlf^lOV   (f*    (T((tOl 

antQavTov. 

PmsusQUE  ruGARAT  OMixiBUS.  Omixibus,  uuptiis;  omina, 
the  omens  prognosticating  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the 
marriage,  being  used  to  signify  the  marriage  itself,  in  the  same 
way  as  faces,  taedae,  or  Hymen aei,  the  nuptial  torches 
and  the  nuptial  songs,  are  used  to  signify  the  marriage  itself. 

Primis.  The  marriage  was  a  first  marriage  of  both  parties: 
therefore  more  solemn,  and  more  interesting,  their  own  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  their  relatives,  friends,  and  the  public. 
That  we  find  it  so  frequently,  so  very  usually,  stated  of  a  mar- 
riage, for  which  our  sympathy  is  claimed,  that  it  is  a  first 
marriage  holds  up  to  our  view  two  characters  of  ancient  society : 
first,  that  second  marriages  were  of  the  most  usual  ocxiurrence; 
were,  as  we  may  say,  the  norma— else  why  the  statement  on 
the  particular  occasion  that  it  was  a  first  marriage?  and 
secondly,  that  the  ancients,  although  second  marriages  were  so 
common,  yet  regarded  second  marriages,  if  noth  with  positive 
disapprobation,  at  least  with  no  approbation.  These  deductions 
from  the  so  frequent  careful  and  emphatic  addition  of  the  epi- 
thet primae  to  nuptiae  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
every  now  and  then  occurring  uxi  xupta  vibo  of  the  cippus. 
For  this  hardly  tacit  disapproval  of  second  marriages  ancient 
moralists  found,  no  doubt,  ane  ground  in  the  virtual  and  moral 
though  not  verbal  breach  of  faith  to  the  first  love— a  breach 
of  faith  with  which  even  Dido  reproaches  herself,  4.  552: 

"non  seiTata  fides  cineri  promissa  Sychaeo;'' 

a  aecwid,  in   the  necessarily  complicated  family  relations  of  a 
double  progeny;   and  not  improbably  a  third,   in  the  question 
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which  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  them,  believing,  as 
they  did,   no  less  firmly  than  the  Jews  in  a  second  existence, 
into  which  every  circumstance  of  this  existence,  except  flesh 
and  blood  alone,  accompanied  them:  "Whose  wife  shall  she  be 
of  the  seven?"   However  this  may  have  been,  second  marriages 
were,   then-a-days  as  now,  at  least  little  romantic,  and  Virgil 
did   well,   when   endeavouring   to   excite   our   interest   for   his 
heroine,  to  inform  us  that  she  was  not  in  her  second  widowhood, 
but  only  in  her  first;    and  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he 
would  more  easily  have  excited  our  sympathies   for  a  virgin 
seduced  by  a  man  who  had  never  been  married — or  if  you  prefer 
it,  for  a  man  who  had  never  been  married  seduced  by  a  virgin — 
than  either  for  a  widow  seduced  by  a  widower,  or  a  widower 
by  a  widow,  even   although  that  widow  was  Dido.     But  "fata 
obstabant."    He  was  a  court  poet,  a  laureate,  bound  to  flatter 
both  prince  and  people;   and  there  was  no   medium  through 
which  flattery  was  so  acceptable  to  the  flattered,  so  easy  and  glib 
to  the  flatterer,  as  Aeneas  and  Dido — so  well  known,  no  matter 
whether  mythically  or  historically,  the  one  as  a  widower,  the  other 
as  a  widow,  that  not  even  so  masterly  a  hand  dared  to  tamper 
with   the   facts.     I   had,   following   the   example   of  my  author 
himself,   almost  forgot   the  third  love  of  this   susceptible  hero, 
the  unfortunate  Lavinia  ("causa  mali   tanti,"  the  blame   being, 
according  to  the  usual  fashion,  thrown  on  any  cause  except  the 
true  one).     Our  author  has  been   discreet  enough  to  represent 
her  as  a  mere  cypher,  a  piece  of  furniture  destined  for  the  camp 
of  whichever  of  the  rival  chiefs   fortune  favoured  in  the  fight, 
and  hardly  regarded  by  either   even   with  so  much  interest  as 
might  be  expected  to  attach  to  the  medium  of  conveyance  of  the 
crown  of  Latium.  To  have  treated  Lavinia  otherwise,  to  have  re- 
presented her  as  having  a  will  of  her  own,  and  taking  even  a  small 
part  in  the  choice  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  lawful  husband 
and  the  father  of  her  children,  would  have  argued  our  author's 
acquaintance   with   other   types   than   those   furnished   him    by 
Homer  and    the   Oroek   tragedians — with   notions   of  connubial 
relations  and  domestic  happiness  seldom  dreamt  of  by  brides  and 
bridegrooms  of  any  class,  either  in  his  own  day  or  ours;   and 
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seldomest,  if  by  any  chance  ever,  by  brides  and  bridegrooms  of 
the  first  most  privileged  class  of  all.  Cupid  has  been  at  all 
times  a  perverse  little  deity,  and  the  passion  he  inspires — never 
not  ready  for  d&noilnient  in  an  amour,  or  a  seduction,  or  a  rape 
— seems  to  have,  especially  among  first-class  ddvots,  an  innate 
horror  of  the  "iugum,"  precisely  such  a  horror  as  the  Roman 
soldier  had  of  its  namesake  the  Gaudine  forks.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  propriety  we  have  Aeneas  married  to  Creusa, 
wooing  Lavinia^  and — no,  not  in  love  with  (he  was  too  courtly, 
too  cold-hearted  for  that),  but— making  love  to  Dido;  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  propriety  he  pays  the  female  sex  the  unin- 
tentional compliment  of  choosing  a  female  for  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  embodiment  of  disinterested  love — nay,  of  love  in  oppo- 
sition to  interest — for  which  a  grateful  world  has  to  thank  a 
poet 


852-856. 

ILLE   SYCHAEUM 
IMPIUS    ANTE    AKAS    ATQUE   AURI    CAECUS    AMORE 
CLAM    FERKO    INCAUTUM    SUPERAT    SECURUS    AMORUM 
GERMANAE    FACTUMQUE  DIU    CELAVIT    ET    AEGRAM 
MULTA    MALUS    SIMULANS    VANA    SPE    LUSIT    AMANTEM 


Impius.  -Pygmalion's  act  was  imi^ius  (hard-hearted;  see  Rem. 
on  1.  14),  no  matter  where  performed  (Ovid,  Heroid,  7.  127 
(Dido  speaking): 

"est  etiam  frater,  cuius  manus  impia  possit 
respergi  nostro,  sparsa  cruore  viri. 
pone  deos,  et  quae  tangendo  sacra  proCanas; 
nou  bene  caelestes  impm  dextra  colit" 

where  the  second  "impia"  shows  the  sense  in  which  the  first 
is  to  be  understood,  viz.,  wholly  without  refereiice  to  the  gods}, 
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Nulla — feldl  First,  the  period  placed  by  both  the  Heinsii 
at  soBORUM  is  incorrect — politeness  and  respect  for  the  goddess 
requiring  the  address  o  quam  te  memoreh  virgo  to  form  part 
of  Aeneas*s  first  sentence,  and  on  no  account  to  be  deferred  to 
his  second.  Secondly,  0  belongs  not  to  viroo,  but  to  quam 
TE  MEMOREM,  and  couverts  those  words,  viz.,  quam  te  memorem — 
not  of  themselves  sufficiently  plainly  an  exclamation — into  the 
plain  exclamation:  o  quam  te  memorem!  ^^0  whom  shall  I  call 
you!"  /.  e.  "0  how  shall  I  address  you!"  The  dash,  therefore, 
placed  after  the  0  by  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861),  followed 
by  Ribbeck  and  Conington,  is  no  less  subversive  oi  the  meaning 
than  the  parenthetic  marks  between  which  quam  te  memorem 
has  been  placed  by  Nich.  Heinsius.  The  words  ask  no  question, 
require  no  answer;  only  compliment  the  person  to  whom  they 
arc  addressed,  by  the  doubt  which  they  express  whether  she  was 
not  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  And  Iklrdly,  the  second 
0  is  not  exclamatory,  not  a  repetition  of  the  former,  but 
invocatory,  0  (thou);  and  here  Aeneas  pauses,  and,  doubting 
no  longer  that  it  is  a  goddess  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  adds 
DBA  CERTE,  and  then  pausing  again  and  interjecting  parenthetically 
AN  PHOEBi  soROR  AN  NYMPHARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA  (whether  Diaua  or 
one  of  the  nymphs),  prefers  his  prayer:  sis  feltx  (and  what- 
soever goddess  thou  art),  quaecunque,  leves.  In  all  this  (as  in 
the  Homeric  original,  Od.  6.  149: 

yovvovfiai  ae,  nvaaattf  S-fog  vv  tk  »?  figoTog  (aai; 

H  fifv  nq  d-iog  eaai,  loi  ovQavov  fVQw  e/ovaiv, 

AQTffAi^i  ae  (yioyi,  ,Uog  xovorj  fiiyaXoio, 

f*(fof  Ti  fifyf&og  tf  (fvrjv  t    ayx^oxK  ftaxia' 

ft  (f#  Tig  eaai  ^qotwv,  rot  (iti  /^^-ovi  vaiiutovaiv), 

there  is  no  question,  neither  in  an  phoebi  soror,  nor  in  an 
NYMPHARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA;  merely  the  request  that  the  goddess 
whom  he  is  addressing — whether  she  be  Diana,  or  one  of  the 
nymphs,  or  whatever  other  goddess  she  be — may  be  propitious 
to  him ;  and  the  graceful  compliment  of  the  ascription  of  divinity 
is  paid  to  Venus  without  the  reader's  being  reminded  by  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  of  the  interrogatoire  of  a  tramp 
or  desperado   by  a  French    or  Austrian   commissary   of  police. 
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0   D£A   CERTE,   AN   PHOEBI   SOBOR,    AN   NYMPUARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA, 

SIS  FEUX,  as  3.  261: 


.    .    "exposcere  paoem 


sive  deae,  sen  sint  dirae  obscoenaeque  volucres." 

Virgo,  vocative,  exactly  our  lady,  and  equally  applicable  to 
deity  or  mortal     Compare  Hor.  Od.  3.  22  (addressing  Diana): 

^^montium  custos  nemorumque  Virgo, 
quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
ter  vocata  audis,  adimisque  Ictho, 
diva  triformis." 

Nec  vox  HOMiNEM  SON  AT.     See  Aesch.  Sept  c.  Theb.  421: 

Quo  SUB  CAELO,  QuiBus  oRBis  IX  ORIS.  Uiider  tvhat  sky,  in 
what  land  ice  are,  the  sky  and  the  land  making  up  the  t(bi 
Compare  Sil.  8.  69  (of  Anna): 

*^non  caeli,  non  ilia  soli,  non  gnara  colentum 
Sidonis  in  Latia  trepidabat  naufraga  terra." 


339. 

BAUD   EQUIDEM    TAU   ME  DIGNOR   BONORE 


Not  referring  specially  to  multa  tibi  ante  aras,  &c.,  but  gene- 
rally to  the  whole  of  Aeneas's  speech  ascribing  divinity  to  her 
— as  we  would  say:  yau  do  me  too  much  honour.  Com- 
pare 3.  474: 

"quern  Phoebi  interpres  multo  compellat  honore." 

Sil.  2.  483: 

"quain  tali  alloquitur  Nemesie  pacator  honore,*' 

in  which  last  example  we  have  not  merely  the  "honore"  of 
our  text,  but  the  "tali"  also. 
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With  tho  interview  bet^veen  Aeneas  and  his  mother  on  the 
African  coast,  compare  the  meeting,  in  tlie  Syrian  desert,  of 
Zosimus  with  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  Leben  nnd  Tkafen  der 
Hciligcn  (9th  April)  "Zosimus  ....  thut  einen  blick  auf  sie, 
und  sieht  sie  ganz  mit  hellem  glanze  umgeben;  erschrickt  da- 
vor  und  raeint,  es  ware  entweder  ein  geist  oder  ein  gespenst 
Sie  aber  wendet  sich  zu  ihm  und  spricht:  *Ich  bin  weder  ein 
geist,  noch  ein  gespenst,  sondern  ich  bin  staub  und  asche, 
nicht  wiirdig,  das  tageslicht  anzuschauen,' "  &c. 


348. 


OENUS  rNTKACTABILK    BELLO 


VAR.  LECT. 

iNTRACTABiLK.  Haviog  noglectcd,  until  the  opportunity  had  passed,  to  search 
for  this  word  in  the  MSS.,  I  am  unable  to  state  more  concerning  it, 
than  that  it  is  the  reading  I  of  the  Mc(h'rrany  as  edited  by  Foggini; 
11  of  the  cod.  Canon.  (Butler);  III  of  Sorvius  (ed.  Lion);  of  Ascensius, 
of  tho  codices  of  Pierius  generally,  as  appears  from  his  exception:  *'in 
codd.  «aliquot  antiquis,  insui'kkabilk  legitur;"  of  Junta;  of  P.  Mauut; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Ileync;  Thiel;  Wagn.;  Jahn;  Forb. ; 
Siipfle;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 

iNsirEHAHiLK  11  several.MSS.  of  no  note,  cited  by  Heyne,  111  Donatas, 
probably  a  mere  confusion  of  this  place  with  4.  40. 

0   VaL.  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Genus  intractahile  hello.  Wagner  is  wrong;  these  words 
belong  to  the  immediately  preceding  fl\i-:s  Lunxi,  precisely  as, 
Aen,  4,  40,  ^' genus  insuperabile  bello''  belongs  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  ''Gaetulae  urbes:"  and  precisely  as,  Grat. 
Falisc.   Cyneg.  150: 

"sunt  qui  Seras  [canes]  alant,  genus  intractabilis  irae, 
at  contra  facilos,  magniquo  Lycaonis  armis," 
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'* genus  intractabilis  irae''  belongs  to  the  immediately  preceding 
••'Seras  alant/'  It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  ^'Ilerey  indeed,  are 
the  peaceable  Tyrians,  but  there  are  the  fierce  warlike  Libyans."* 


844-350. 

IMPERIUW    DIDO    T\KIA    KEUIT    I'RBK    I»KOFK(TA 

.       .       .       SED    Sl'MMA    SEQLAK    FAISTKHA    UEIUM 
Hl'IC    COMUX    SVCHAEi:S    EKAT    DITISSIMUS    MiRl 

PHOEMCLM 

CUI    PATEK    LNTACTAM    DEDEliAT    PRIMISQUE    lUOAKAT 
OMINIBUS 


Two  Virgilian  commentators,  Bothe  and  Van  Ghent — alleging 
that  the  expression  regere  inipcrium  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Latin  writer— eject  rectIT  from  the  text,  and  substi- 
tute gerit.  Even  were  the  allegation  true,  the  example  is  not 
to  be  followed,  first,  because  recht  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
M8S. ;  secondly,  because  the  expression  regere  imperium  is 
perfectly  analogical  with  the  expression  regere  regna  em- 
ployed by  Ovid,  Amor.  3,  10,  46: 

"regnaque,  quam  luno,  sorte  minora  regat;*" 

and  thirdly,  because  the  expression  which  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute is  {a\  the  expression  of  a  prose  writer,  viz.,  Corn.  Nepos 
(Eparniii,  7:  *'Quatuor  mensibus  diutius  quam  populus  iusserat 
gessit  imperium"),  and  therefore  may  perhaps  not  be  perfectly 
suitable  for  poetry;   and  (/>),  signifies  rather,   as  shown  by  this 


*  This  coininent,  published  first  in  my  "Twelve  Years"  Voyage,"  ami 
afterwards  in  my  ''Adversaria  Virg., "  has  not  been  without  its  fruit,  for 
Wagner  in  his  edition  of  1861,  has  expunged  the  semicolon  he  had  placed 
on  his  Heynian  edition  and  translating  the  very  words  of  my  comm.  as 
they  stand  in  the  "Advers.  Virg.,"  has  issued  them  as  his  own. 
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very  example  of  Nepos's  use  of  it,  to  wear  or  carry  a  del^ated 
authority  than  to  rule,  as  Dido  niled,  autocratically,  or  by  in- 
herent authority.  But  the  allegation  is  not  true,  the  following 
being  no  less  than  three  examples  of  the  use  of  the  expression 
by  other  poets,  and  two  of  the  three  by  no  less  a  poet  than 
Ovid  himself;  Ovid,  TriM.  2.  166: 

'4mperium  regat  hoc  cum  seniore  senex." 
Ovid,  ex  Poiito,  8.  3.  61: 

"sic  regat  imporium,  terras<iue  coercoat  omnes 
Caosar." 

Senec.  HippoL  619: 

'*tho  imperia  rogero,  mo  deoet  iussa  oxsequi." 

SuMMA  SEQUAK  FASTKUA  KERUM.     Comparo  Hom.  //.  3.  218: 

Aramian,  31.  5:  ''SufBciet  enim,  veritati  nullo  velata  mendacio 
ipsas  rerum  digerore  summitates.'' 

DiTissmus   Aom  rnoKNicuM.     Not  to   speak   of  our  author's 
own  unquestioned  (10.  563): 

.    .    .     **ditissimiis  agri 
<iui  fuit  Ausonidum," 

— either  the  consentient  autliority  of  the   MSS.  or  the  so 
exact  Ovidian  parallel  {Met.  5.  129): 

**et  Nasamoniaci  Dorylas  ditissimus  agri; 
dives  agri  Dorylas:  quo  uon  possoderat  alter 
latins,  aiit  totideni  tollebat  farris  acervos, " 

(where  also   there  is  no  variant),   or  the  no  less  exact  Silian 

ib,  259,  od.  Kuperti): 

.    .    .     "altus  lertes 
obtruucat  Nerium;  Rullo  ditissimus  aivi 
obcunibis,  generoso  Voluux,  nee  clansa  repostis 
pondora  thosanris,  patrio  nee  regia  quondam 
praefulgens  ebore,  et  possessa  mapalia  soli 
profuerunt" 

had  been  sufficient,  singly — how  niucli  more  than  sufficient  are 
not   ill!   together?— to   determine  me  to  retiiin  a<3«i,  and  reject 
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Huet's  wholly  gratuitous  suggestion  of  auri,  adopted  by  Rib- 
beck.     Compare  Horn.  //.  14.  121: 

ntfVHov  (iioToio,  itXi^  Sf  oi  rjOftv  tttfovQta 
TioXXtc  Se  oi  nQofiui^  loxf. 

PinA  Sem.  8.  37  (Boeckh): 

aTifQavTov. 

Pri3usque  ivgai^\t  ominibus.  Ominibus,  nuptiis;  omina, 
the  omens  prognosticating  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the 
marriage,  being  used  to  signify  the  marriage  itself,  in  the  same 
way  as  faces,  taedae,  or  Hymen aei,  the  nuptial  torches 
and  the  nuptial  songs,  are  used  to  signify  the  marriage  itself. 

Primis.  The  marriage  was  a  first  marriage  of  both  parties: 
therefore  more  solemn,  and  more  interesting,  their  own  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  their  relatives,  friends,  and  the  public. 
That  we  find  it  so  frequently,  so  very  usually,  stated  of  a  mar- 
riage, for  which  our  sympathy  is  claimed,  that  it  is  a  first 
marriage  holds  up  to  our  view  two  characters  of  ancient  society : 
first,  that  second  marriages  were  of  the  most  usual  occurrence; 
were,  as  we  may  say,  the  norma— else  why  the  statement  on 
the  particular  occasion  that  it  was  a  first  marriage?  and 
secondly,  that  the  ancients,  although  second  marriages  were  so 
common,  yet  regarded  second  marriages,  if  noth  with  positive 
disapprobation,  at  least  with  no  approbation.  These  deductions 
from  the  so  frequent  careful  and  emphatic  addition  of  the  epi- 
thet primae  to  nuptiae  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
every  now  and  then  occurring  um  nupta  vibo  of  the  cippus. 
For  this  hardly  tacit  disapproval  of  second  marriages  ancient 
moralists  found,  no  doubt,  07ie  ground  in  the  virtual  and  moral 
though  not  verbal  breach  of  faith  to  the  first  love— a  breach 
of  faith  with  which  even  Dido  reproaches  herself,  4.  552: 

^^non  sen'ata  fides  cineri  proinissa  Sychaeo/' 

a  secwid,  in   the  necessarily  complicated  family  relations  of  a 
double  progeny;   and  not  improbably  a  third j   in  the  question 
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which  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  them,  believing,  as 
they  did,  no  less  firmly  than  the  Jews  in  a  second  existence, 
into  which  every  circumstance  of  this  existence,  except  flesh 
and  blood  alone,  accompanied  them:  "Whose  wife  shall  she  be 
of  the  seven  ?  "  However  this  may  have  been,  second  marriages 
were,  then-a-days  as  now,  at  least  little  romantic,  and  Virgil 
did  well,  when  endeavouring  to  excite  our  interest  for  his 
heroine,  to  inform  us  that  she  was  not  in  her  second  widowhood, 
but  only  in  her  first;  and  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  ho 
would  more  easily  have  excited  our  sympathies  for  a  virgin 
seduced  by  a  man  who  had  never  been  married — or  if  you  prefer 
it,  for  a  man  who  had  never  been  married  seduced  by  a  virgin— 
than  either  for  a  widow  seduced  by  a  widower,  or  a  widower 
by  a  widow,  even  although  that  widow  was  Dido.  But  "fata 
obstabant"  He  was  a  court  poet,  a  laureate,  bound  to  flatter 
both  prince  and  people;  and  there  was  no  medium  through 
which  flattery  was  so  acceptable  to  the  flattered,  so  easy  and  glib 
to  the  flatterer,  as  Aeneas  and  Dido— so  Avell  known,  no  matter 
whether  mythically  or  historically,  the  one  as  a  widower,  the  other 
as  a  widow,  that  not  even  so  masterly  a  hand  dared  to  tamper 
with  the  facts.  I  had,  following  the  example  of  my  author 
himself,  almost  forgot  the  third  love  of  this  susceptible  hero, 
the  unfortunate  Lavinia  ("causa  mali  tanti/'  the  blame  bein^:, 
according  to  the  usual  fashion,  thrown  on  any  cause  except  the 
true  one).  Our  author  has  been  discreet  enough  to  represent 
her  as  a  mere  cypher,  a  piece  of  furniture  destined  for  the  camp 
of  whichever  of  the  rival  chiefs  fortune  favoured  in  the  fight, 
and  hardly  regarded  by  either  even  with  so  much  interest  as 
might  be  expected  to  attach  to  the  medium  of  conveyance  of  the 
crown  of  Latium.  To  have  treated  Lavinia  otherwise,  to  have  re- 
presented her  as  having  a  will  of  her  own,  and  taking  even  a  small 
part  in  the  choice  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  lawful  husband 
and  the  father  of  her  children,  would  have  argued  our  autlior's 
acquaintance  with  other  types  than  those  furnished  him  by 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians — with  notions  of  connubial 
relations  and  domestic  happiness  seldom  dreamt  of  by  brides  and 
bridegrooms  of  any  class,  either  in  his  own  day  or  ours;   and 
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seldomest,  if  by  any  chance  ever,  by  brides  and  bridegrooms  of 
the  first  most  privileged  class  of  all.  Cupid  has  been  at  all 
times  a  perverse  little  deity,  and  the  passion  he  inspires — never 
not  ready  for  d&noiiineiit  in  an  amour,  or  a  seduction,  or  a  rape 
—seems  to  have,  especially  among  first-class  ddvots,  an  innate 
horror  of  the  "iugum,"  precisely  such  a  horror  as  the  Roman 
soldier  had  of  its  namesake  the  Gaudine  forks.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  propriety  we  have  Aeneas  married  to  Creusa, 
wooing  Lavinia^  and — no,  not  in  love  with  (he  was  too  courtly, 
too  cold-hearted  for  that),  but— making  love  to  Dido;  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  propriety  he  pays  the  female  sex  the  unin- 
tentional compliment  of  choosing  a  female  for  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  embodiment  of  disinterested  love — nay,  of  love  in  oppo- 
sition to  interest — for  which  a  grateful  world  has  to  thank  a 
poet 


352-856. 

ILLE   SYCHAEUM 
IMPIUS   ANTK   AUAS    ATQUE   AURI    CAECUS    AMORE 
CLAM    FERKO    INCAUTUM    SUPERAT    SECURUS    AMORUM 
GERMANAE    FACTUMQUE  DIU    CELAVIT    ET    AEGRAM 
MUT.TA    MALUS    SIMULANS   VANA    SPE    LUSIT    AMANTEM 


Impius.  -Pygmalion's  act  was  impius  {hard-hearted;  see  Rem. 
on  1.  14),  no  matter  where  performed  (Ovid,  Heraid.  7.  127 
(Dido  speaking): 

"est  etiam  frater,  cuius  manus  impia  possit 
respergi  nostro,  sparsa  ci*uore  viri. 
pone  deos,  et  quae  tangendo  sacra  profanas; 
non  bono  caelestes  impia  doxtra  edit" 

where  the  second  "impia"  shows  the  sense  in  which  the  first 
is  to  be  understood,  viz.,  wholly  without  reference  to  the  gods}, 
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but  it  became  also  impius  {hard-hearty  towards  the  gods  by 
being  performed  Ain^  aras.  As  represented  by  VirgU,  there- 
fore, Pygmalion's  act  was  hard-hearted  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  as  represented  by  Ovid:  hard-hearted  both  towards  men 
and  gods. 

For  a  curious —I  will  not  say  very  successful— attempt  to 
identify  the  story  of  Dido  and  Sychaeus  with  that  of  Griemhilde 
and  Si^fried  in  the  "Nibelungen-Iied,"  see  Jahn's  Jahrbuch, 
suppl.,  vol.  16.,  page  65. 

Factumque  diu  celavtt,  et  aegrah,  multa  malus  snruLANS, 
VAKA  SFE  LU8IT  AMANTEM.  Impossiblc  as  it  sooms  that  any  one 
should,  notwithstanding  this  plain  statement,  commit  the  mistake 
of  imagining  Sychaeus  to  have  been  murdered  before  the  eyes 
of  Dido,  the  mistake  nevertheless  has  been  committed.  See 
Madlle.  Scudery,  Didon  a  Barce:  ''le  m'exposay  hardiment  i  ia 
fureur  de  ce  sang;uinaire ;  ie  luy  voulus  arraeher  ses  armes: 
io  luy  voulus  arraeher  les  yeux;  ie  luy  lanc6  tout  le  feu  du 
sacrifice,  et  ie  me  jett6  moy-mesme  au-deuant  du  coup  mortel 
pour  Ie  receuoir,  et  pour  en  garentir  mon  cher  mary."  With 
so  little  understanding  has  Virgil  been  read  and  admired?  what 
wonder  that  he  is  thought  to  be  unequal  to  Homer.  What 
wonder  that  so  many  prefer  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey — aye, 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves — to  the  Aeneid? 


359-360. 

CRUDELES   ARAS    TRAIECTAQUE   PECTOKA    VEKRO 
NUDAVIT    CAECUMQUE   DOMUS    SCELUS    OMNE   RETEXIT 


Our  author  having  always  used  nudare  elsewhere  in  its 
primary,  and  never  oven  so  much  as  once  in  its  secondary 
sense,  I  think  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  understand,  with  Forcel- 
lini,  nudare  m  here  applied  in   its  secondary  sense  to  both 
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objects.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  nudare  in  its 
secondary  sense  to  crxjdeles  aras  in  this  close  conjunction  with 
its  application  in  the  primary  sense  to  traiecta  pkctora,  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  from  Virgil's  habit  of  thus  uniting 
the  same  verb  in  its  primary  and  secondary  senses  to  different 
objects  in  the  same  sentence.  For  these  reasons  — as  well  as 
because  it  is,  (m  the  one  hand,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
ghost  co«ld  have  exliibited  to  Dido  the  crudi:t.es  abas;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ghost 
might  have  exliibited  his  gored  breasts,  but  required  that  he 
should  so  exhibit  it,  in  order  to  render  the  picture  complete — 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  adhesion  to  Wagner:  "Pro- 
prie   dictum  p^ctora   nudavpt,  translate  aras  NuoAvrr."     Comp. 

10.  18: 

^^exitium  magDUin  atque  Alpes  immittet  aportas.** 

Caecumque   domus   scelus    omne   retexit.     Compare   Aesch. 
Agam,  1087  (ed.  Davies): 

Cass.     «  noi  nor    r^ynytg  fif ;  nQog  noiav  arfyriv; 
Cmor.     TiQog  Triv  ^TQnitov 


Cass.     ^laoB-tov  ^fv  ow,  jioXXn  awtaTo^tt 
nvToifovn  T(  xtixn  xttitTttvag, 

Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1227: 

oifiai  ytt(t  oi/T*  ffv  fatQov,  ovrt  4Htaiv  av 
viifjcu  xad-agfio)  xriv^i  rifv  anynv,  oaa 
xivd^H. 

ApuL  Met.  8.  8  (of  the  ghost  of  Tlepolemus  which  has  appeared 
to  Charite):  ^^£t  addidit  cetera,  omnemque  scenam  sceleris  illu- 
minat."     Schiller,  Braut  von  Mesmia: 

"schwarze  verbreohen  verbirgt  dies  bans/' 

AuxiuuM   VIAE,    viaticum.     Compare   Eurip.   Med.    610: 
ipvyTjg  uQoauxfsXriiiia.     Seneca,  Medea,  538: 

.    .    .    ^'si  quid  ex  soceri  domo 
potest  fiigam  levare,  solamen  pete/' 
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363. 

IGNOTTM    AROENTI   PONDTIS   ET   AURI 


Iqnotum  pondus,  an  immense  weight  Ionotum,  siich  as  had 
never  before  been  knotan;  therefore,  secondarily,  immense.  Com- 
pare Ausonius,  Act  Orat.  ad  Oration.:  "Non  possum  ostendere 
imagines  maiorum  meornm,  nee  ignotas  opes  et  patrimonia 
sparsa  sub  regnis;"  also,  Mart  LibeU,  de  Spectac.  15: 

^^stravit  et  ignota  spectandum  mole  leonem" 

[a  lion  of  unheard  of,  unparalleled  size].  EpiM.  ad  Liv, 
Augtist  19: 

^4gnotumque  tibi  meniit,  fiomane,  triumphum'* 

[such  a  triumph  as  had  never  before  been  seen  J.  Ignotus, 
not  knowUj  comes  to  mean  very  large,  in  the  same  way  as 
immensus,  not  nieusiired,  such  as  never  had  been  measured, 
comes  to  mean  very  large.  There  is  an  exactly  similar  use  of 
incognitus,  Juv.  9.  34: 

^^nil  faciet  longi  mensura  incognita  nervi, 
quamvis  te  nudum  spumanti  Yirro  labello 
viderit,  et  blandae  assidue  densaequo  tabellac 
sollicitenf 

The  corresponding  English  word  unknotvn  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner;  Col.  Eyre's  Report  to  th^  British 
Ooi^emmetit,  of  the  Insurrection  in  Jamaica,  i?i  1865:  "The 
insurrection  would  have  been  universal  throughout  the  entire 
island,  and  either  the  colony  would  have  been  lost  to  the  mother 
country,  or  an  almost  interminable  war  and  an  unknown  ex- 
pense have  had  to  be  incurred  in  suppressing  if  {Galignani's 
Newspaper,  Nov.  22,  1865),  where  unknoicn  is  which  cannot  be 
esti?nated—SL  sense  which  will  answer  scarcely  less  well  'tliau  that 
proposed  above,  for  the  igxotum  of  our  text:  a  weight  of  gold 
and  silver,  nobody  knows  liow  much;  a  sense  almost  identical 
with  that  of  avaQid-^rjTog,  Procop,  Histor.  Arcan.  12:  riaav  yoQ 
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avTO)  azad^fiog  re  aqyvQOv  avaQid^^Tjiog  /.ai  %Qvau)fia%a  fnaQyaQOig 
re  TLai  OfAaQaydoig  y,aXli07tia&svra — Anglicej  untold  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver. 


367-368. 

PORTANTUR   AVARI 
PYGMAUONIS  OPES  PELAGO  DUX  FEMINA  FACTI 


A  greatly  misunderstood  passage,  by  myself  ("Twelve  Years' 
Voyage"  and  ''Advers.  Virgil.")  no  less  than  by  others.  The 
opts  which  are  carried  over  the  sea  by  Dido  are  not  "the 
strength  and  substance  of  Pygmalion" — that  is  to  say,  "not  only 
the  treasure  revealed  by  the  ghost,  but  men,  ships  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  in  sufficient  quantity  to  found  a  great  city,  and  a 
rival  empire"  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  and  "Advers.  Virg.") — 
but  solid  ingots  of  gold  and  silver;  for  we  are  expressly  informed 
by  Tacitus  {AnnaL  16,  1)  that  Nero  was  so  deceived  by  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  as  to  send  commissioners  to  Carthage 
in  search  of  the  "opes"  which  Dido  had  brought  with  her  to 
Africa  in  the  shape  of  ingots  of  gold,  and  buried  in  a  cave  of 
immense  depth  lest  her  new  people  should  be  corrupted  by  too 
great  abundance  of  money,  or  her  neighbours  make  war  upon 
her  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  treasure  ("  repertum  in 
agro  suo  specum  altitudine  immensa,  quo  magna  vis  auri  con- 
tineretur,  non  in  formam  pecuniae  sed  rudi  et  antique  pondere; 
lateres  quippe  praegraves  iacere  ....  ceterum  ut  coniectura 
demonstraret ,  Didonem  Phoenissam  Tyro  profiigam,  condita 
Carthagine,  illas  opes  abdidisse,  ne  novus  populus  nimia  pecu- 
nia  lasciviret;  aut  reges  Numidarum,  et  alias  infensi,  cupidine 
auri  ad  bellura  accenderentur ").  There  can  be  no  doubt  there- 
fore that  the  interpretation  of  opes  in  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voy- 
age" and  "Advers.  Virgil."  is  false,  and  that  the  opks  which 
Dido  carries  over  the  sea  to  Africa  are  solid  ingots  of  gold  and 
silver.     Compare  Ovid,  Met  L  139: 
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"quasque  recoadiderat,  Stygiisque  admoverat  umbris, 
eifodiimtuz  opes,  irritamenta  malorum/' 

Oeorg.  2.  507: 

^^coudit  opes  alios,  defossoque  incubat  auro." 

Again;  this  treasure,  these  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  have  been 
generally — I  believe  I  may  say  universally— understood  to  be  the 
treasures  of  Syehaeus,  revealed  by  the  ghost  to  Dido,  and  de- 
nominated (verse  368)  pygmauonis  opes,  either  because  coveted 
by  Pygmalion  ("Quas  Pygmalion  iam  suas  putabat,"  Servius. 
"Quod  autem  dixit  pygmauonis  opes  non  quia  ex  bonis  Pyg- 
malionis  descenderent,  sed  quas  arbitrabatur  ad  aviditatera  suam 
niox  esse  venturas,"  Donatus.  '^Quas  ille  animo  et  spe  iam 
praeceperat,"  Heyne. 

.    .    .    "^fort  schwimmcn  die  giiter, 
welche  Pygmalion  giert"),  (Toss). 

or  because  become  his  by  the  murder  of  Syehaeus:  "Pigmal- 
ion  may  not  have  actually  taken  possession  of  the  treasures,  but 
they  were  his  from  the  time  when  he  slew  their  owner.  The 
epithet  avari  should  be  remarked.  The  wealth  for  which  he 
has  committed  the  crime  is  wafted  away  from  him  over  the  sea,'^ 
Conington.  This  interpretation  is  as  entirely  erroneous  as  the 
preceding,  the  expression  "pygmauonis  opes"  being  no  less  than 
twice  used  bv  Ovid  in  a  context  in  which  there  is  no  reference 
either  to  Syehaeus  or  the  murder;  and  in  which — although  in  one 
of  the  two  cases  only  is  opes  wealth  or  treasure,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  power,  the  consequence  of  wealth— still  in  both  cases 
"Pygmalionis  opes"  is  the  opes  of  Pygmalion  {HeroitJ,  7.  149. 

^'hos  potius  populos  in  dotem,  ambago  rcniissa, 
accipe,  et  advectas  Pygmalionis  opes"). 

Fast  S.  574: 

"sed  timiiit  inagnas  Pygmalionis  opes. ' 

For  another  reason,  too,  the  opes  pygmauonis  are  not  the 
treasures  of  Syehaeus,  "quas  Pygmalion  iam  suas  putabat;" 
because  nothing  could  be  more  out  of  phice  than  the  strong 
"expression  dux  pemina  facti,  to  commemorate  the  mere  act  of 
Dido's  running  away   from  Tyre,  and   carrying   with    her  the 
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treasure  which  had  belonged  to  her  own  murdered  husband. 
The  "factum"  of  which  a  FKAirxA  is  the  dux  is  a  more  ardu- 
ous factum — nothing  less  than  the  robbing  the  robber,  the 
transportation  of  the  robber's  own  treasures  across  the  sea: 

I'ORTANTIJR    AVARl 
PYGMALIONIS   0PK8   PELAOO. 

AvARi.  This  word — reminding  at  one  and  the  same  time  of 
the  first  cause  of  the  murder  of  Sychaeus  by  Pygmalion  (auri 
CAFxnjs  AMORE)  and  of  the  great  amount  of  Pygmalion's  accu- 
mulated treasure  (igxotum  AR(ii'L\Ti  pondus  kt  auri) — solicits 
and  ensures  our  participation  in  the  triumph  of  the  high- 
spirited  woman,  the  daring  dux  femina  facti — who  recoups 
and  more  than  recoups  her  robbed  and  murdered  husband's 
robbery  by  the  robbery  of  his  nuirderer  and  robber.  That 
Alcimus  Avitus  [(k  Transitu  Man's  liuhriy  332  et  srqq.)  in  his 
application  of  the  Virgilian  expression  to  the  spoliation  of 
Pharaoh  by  the  fugitive  Israelites — 

''haec  perturbata  set!  dum  trac^tantur  in  aiila, 
Hebraei  vatum  studio,  monitis<iue  superais, 
optima  (juaeque  sacris  lingunt,  epulisquo  re(j[uiruut. 
vasaque  solemues  quae  poscunt  pluriina  cultns. 
omatnonta  ctiam,  vestesque,  monilia,  geniinas, 
ut  reddenda  petunt,  nee  tardus  conimodat  hospos, 
ditat  et  ignoraus  trepidain  nianus  aenuila  plebeiu. 
quae  iam  digna  tuis  pandantur  laudibus  ora, 
summe  pater,  (jui  tam  saovo  sic  uteris  hosto? 
annuit  adversus,  lai'gitur  niunera  nolens, 
quae  Fecum  diniissa  forant;  noc  solvere  taiituin 
sufficit  oppressos,  opibus  ditantur  oiuites, 
thesauros(iue  novos  libcrtas  rcddita  sumit 
inter  forventes  iuimica  in  sedo  furores 
praedatur  dominuni  fugiens,  fallitque  videntom, 
praesenteni  vacuat,  ne  tam  discedere  pulsos 
quam  laetps  migrasse  putes.    portantur  avari 
sic  Pharaonis  opes'  — 

should  use  opes  in  the  sense,  not  of  gold  and  silver  treasui^e 
but  of  clothes,  vessels,  necklaces,  gems,  and  valuable  chattels  in 
general,  is  neither  a  thing  to  wonder  at,  nor  to  prevent  in  any 
degree  the  reception  of  the  above  explanation  of  our  text,  such 
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being  the  flexibility  and  ambiguity  of  language,  that  a  much 
better  writer — a  writer  in  many  respects  equal,  and  in  one 
important  respect  at  least,  viz.,  clearness  and  simplicity,  ver}- 
far  superior  to  Virgil— the  hapless  bard  of  Sulmo  I  mean,  uses 
this  same  word  opes,  in  connexion  too  with  this  same  Pyg- 
malion— in  one  place,  viz.,  in  his  Heroides  (see  p.  640),  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  our  text  by  Virgil,  ?.  r,  in  the 
sense  of  treasure,  wealth,  riches;  and  in  another  place,  viz.,  in 
his  Fasti  (see  p.  640),  in  the  very  different  sense  of  power. 

Dux  FEMiNA  FACTi.  Dux  -=■  Y/eu(ov.  Coniparc  Aeschines 
contra  TimarchuDi,  24  (ed.  Steph.):  .  .  .  or/jav  TiXoraiav, 
YMt  ovy,  en'ouoi\u£vi^v,  rjg  riyeuon'  jtiev  ijr  ynr^  iteya  (fQOvovaa, 
'/,ai  row  ovy,  ey^ovaa^     .... 

Novae  kakthaoixis.  Compare  Steph.  Byzant.  s,  r,  Kag- 
Xriditn':  K,  m^iQO^cohg  yii^vr^g,  .  .  .  e/Mkeito  de  y,aivrj  Ttokign 
VML  Kadueta,  ymi  Oiroraua,  /mi  Kay/M^r^.  rovno  de,  x«r«  rijr 
or/,eiar  avrcov  XeStv,  tvcvrov  '/,€(falij  drjkorrat. 

Facti  i)k  nomfne  nviiSAM.  Hygin.  Astron.  2.  5:  "Cum 
Liber  ad  cum  locum  venisset  .  .  .  coronam  .  .  .  deposuit  in  eo 
loco  qui  Stephanus  et  a  facto  appellatus."  Compare  Theocr. 
Idyll,  25.  34: 

fil).(i   at'   7if-o   tioi   f-ftont,  TO  TO/   y.ui  xf-od'tnv  ki'TU) 
fnof-j((i,  Of  Ttvoi:  w(ff  xf/ot]UfvOs:  uliiXov'ht^, 
i]f-   av  ;'  Avyf-ti]i'  ij  xttt  &u(tw)r  rirtt  xnvov 
&iLf((t,  oi  oi   t-itOLv.     f;w  &f  xf-  to/   attifu  h^uk 
((TnfXfO)<;  finoifi ,  f/ifi  oc  Of  yf  (ftjiti  xtixtov  f'^ 
mnn'ui  ovdf  xnxiuaiv  {-oixotk  (ivuhvm  tuTor, 
(uov  to/  ufya  f/db^'  tntJiof-nn.      «   oa  rv  jiai^tc 
t(ih(i'((Ton'  rototSk  utra  ih't]Toiaiv  fttniv. 

St'spiraxs  imoque  trahexs  a  pectoue  vocem.  Compare  Apollon. 
Rhod.  2.  207  (of  Phineus): 

UOAts     fir     VJKCTOIO 
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878. 

ANTE    DIEM    CL.VUSO    COMPONCT    Vh>>PEK    OLYMPO 


VAR.  LECT. 

roMPOxET  I  Med.y  Pal.  (COMPONAT,  with  E  written  over  A  by  the  first 
hand).  II  Ij-j  Cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Nonius;  Jaidor.,  Von.  1470: 
Bresc.;  P.  Manut;  D.  Ileins.;  N.  Heins.  (1071,  167(;);  Phil.;  Heync; 
Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (1841,  1849,  1861);  Thiel;  Forb.;  I^id.; 
Haupt;  Ribb. 

COMPONAT  I  Row.:  "In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis  non  invenusto,  roMroxAT,*' 
Pierin.s.     I  ./^  III  Wagner  (1832);  Coningt. 

0   Vat,   TVr.,  St.  Gall. 


AXTE    DIEM    CLAUSO     COMPOXET    ^T-SPER     OlYMPO.       A    ropotitioil     of 

the  thouglit  with  which  our  author  so  sweetly  doses  his  sixth 

Eclogue : 

"cogere  donee  oves  stabulis,  nunienimque  referre 
iussit,  et  invito  prooossit  vesper  Olympo.*' 

Exactly  as  Silenus's  song  continues  on  until  evening,  Aoneas's 
story,  Aeneas  informs  Venus,  would,  if  told  in  full,  not  end  before 
evening.  The  particularities  of  evening,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  Olympus  that  Silenus's  song  should  end  so  soon,  ai-e  as  fit 
and  proper  in  the  eclogue,  where  the  subject  is  pastoral,  the 
thought  the  concluding  thought,  and  the  speaker  not  Silenus 
but  Virgil,  as  similar  particularities  of  description,  or  similar 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Olympus,  had  been  out  of  plac^ 
in  our  text,  where  the  subject  is  heroic,  the  thought  not  the 
concluding  thought,  and  the  speaker  not  Virgil  but  Aeneas. 
No  fault  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  either  with  the  brevity  with 
which  the  tliought  is  expressed  in  our  texts  in  a  single  vei-se,  or 
with  the  copiousness  wdth  which  the  same  thought  is  dilated  in 
the  eclogue  into  two.  In  each  place  the  thought  has  its  appro- 
priate ornament — in  the  text  a  little  less,  in  the  eclogue  a  little 
more.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Virgilian  passages  that 
Ovid's   {ex    PontOy  2.  4,  12]    ^'fuit   brevior,  quam   mea   verba, 

41* 
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dies"  is  so  much  terser  and  pithier  than  even  the  shortest  of 
them;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  disparagement  to  Ovid's  "fuit 
brevior,  quam  niea  verba,  dies"  that  it  is  so  much  less  rich  and 
ornamental  than  even  the  shortest  of  the  Virgilian  passages. 
The  two  poets  are  too  essentially  different  to  be  compared  with 
each  other — the  one  plain  and  straightforward,  never  ambitious 
of  novelty  of  expression,  always  content  to  have  placed  his 
thought  before  his  reader  in  as  few  and  as  simple  words  as  are 
capable  of  expressing  it  clearly  and  unmistakably;  the  other 
seldom  either  plain  or  straightforward,  always  ambitious  of 
novelty  of  expression,  and  never  weary  of  ornament;  the  one 
reminding  you  of  a  scrivener  who  hjis  no  further  ambition  than 
to  present  you  with  a  fair,  neat,  clean,  easily  legible  document, 
without  erasure,  blot,  or  disfigurement;  the  other  of  a  scrivener 
who  flourishes  whirligigs  and  ornaments  until  the  fair  shape  and 
lineaments  of  the  letter  disappear,  either  never  to  reappear,  or 
to  reappear  only  to  some  indefatigable  decipherer,  who,  with 
the  patience  of  a  Servius,  or  a  Scaliger,  or  a  Heyne,  has  grubbed 
half  a  life,  or  the  whole  of  a  life,  in  the  subterranean  Hercu- 
laneum. 

Diem  coMroNpn:  will  rornposr^  settle,  the  day,  entirely  and 
thoroughly,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  disturbed  again,  con-poael 
(see  Rem.  on  2.  59).  Perhaps  the  idea  might  be  expressed  in 
English,  "will  put  the  day  to  bed."  Compare  Pliny,  Ep.  2,  17 
(of  his  villa  near  Laurentum):  ''Decern  et  septera  millibus 
passuum  ab  urbe  secessit;  ut  peractis  quae  agenda  fuerint, 
salvo  iam  et  composite  die,  possis  ibi  manere."  The  meaning 
of  Aeneas  is  not  that  it  would  be  night  before  he  should  have 
finished  his  story,  but  that  it  would  be  evening—the  day,  /.  e, 
the  active  business  day,  the  day  par  ercellenrc  would  be  over, 
and  evening  have  arrived;  evening,  when  no  Roman  ever  did 
anything  but  rest,  or  anuise,  or  refresh  himself  This  appears 
partly  from  the  same  expression,  compositus,  being  applied 
by   Pliny*   (as   above)   to   the   day,   when   there  yet  remained 

*  San  Jacop.  May  18,  1868.  1  havo  examined  the  passage  in  Pliny 
again,  and  find  ^'ibi  manere"  still  doubtful.  "Ibi"  may  be  either  ///  //;<- 
rilln  ov  in  the  city. 
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sufficient  of  it  to  allow  him  to  ride  to  his  vilhi  fifteen  English 
miles  from  Rome,  and  partly  from  its  being  Vesper  which  is  de- 
scribed as  composing  the  day  to  rest,  not  Nox,  the  agent 
very  property  employed  by  Silius,  15.  542,  to  shut  up  the  bed- 
chambers both  of  gods  and  men;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  Virgilian  figure,  compose  not  the  day  alone,  but  the 
evening  also — 

"ot  thaiamos  clausit  Nox  atra  homiuumquo  deumriuo;" 
with  which  and  with  our  text  compare  Soph.  Track,  94: 

ov  (tiola  vvi  tviunCoixiva 

TlXTf-l    XtiXfl'VULtt    Tf,    (f  loyiCofliVOP 
^■IXtOP    AklOV    (ilTM 

['*  Qucni  inicans  [stclhs  distinctaj  nox  confecta  gignit,  sopituiuquo  componit 
thalaino,  llaminaiitom  solem  to  solein  proeor'J 

D.  Ambros.  Hymn,  14  (Grimm,  Hymn.   Vet.  KccL): 

"iani  sol  urgonte  vespero 
occasum  suum  graditur 
mundum  concludens  tenebris, 
suum  observans  ordiuem.'* 

Ovid,  Met.   /.  624  (of  Perseus) : 

••Maiuque  cadente  die  veritus  se  crodero  nocti, 
constitit  lIesi)erio,  regnis  Atlantis,  in  orbc: 
exiguanniue  petit  requiem,  dum  Lucifer  ignes 
evocet  Aurorae,  currus  Aurora  diurnos." 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lord  of  the  Lsle^,  3.  20. 

'*the  shades  come  down — the  dav  is  shut — 
will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut?" 

Some  commentators  have  assigned  a  much  stronger  sense  to 
coMPONtri'  in  this  passage,  and  liave  understood  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  sepeliet.  ''Dies  componi  ut  mortuus,  /.  e.  sepeliri,  dice- 
batur,"  says  one  of  them,  (juoting  Stat.  Silv.  4.  6: 

"iam  moriente  die,  raj)uit  mo  coona  benigni 
vindiois," 

and  Plant.  Mrnnech,  157  (ed.  Kitsch!): 

''dies  ijuidem  iam  ad  umbilicum  dimidiatus  mortuost."' 

He  might  have  quoted  besides,  Stilt.  Theb.  10.  54:   ^'Condide- 
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rant  iam  vota  dienr'  [they  had  prayed  and  made  vows  till 
night],  and— if  he  had  not  been  dead  before  the  author  of  the 
"Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  was  born  — 

'Hho  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.** 

I  think,  notwithstanding,  that  he  is  in  error,  and  that  clavso 
OLVMPo  shows  as  plainly  as  words  can  show  that  the  compo- 
nerc  spoken  of  in  our  text  is  not  the  final  composing  by  death, 
but  the  teniix)rary  composing  for  rest  or  sleep,  such  composing 
as  is  spoken  of  Geonj.  L  iSf): 

"post,  ubi  iaiu  thalamis  so  coiuposuore,  siletur 
in  noctein,  fossos<xue  sopor  suus  occupat  aitus;'' 

where,  as  it  happens,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  the  coniponere 

is  the  componore  subsequent  on  Vesper  and  preceding  night: 

.     .     .     "easdem 
Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  tandem  decedero  cam  pis 
admouuit,  tuin  tecta  petunt,  tum  corpora  curant, 
fit  sonitus,  mussantque  oras  et  limina  circum.' 

A  similar  mistake  to  this  has  been  made  by  Wagner  (1861) 
with  respect  to  '^ compostus,"  1.  253,  where  see  Rem. 

Glauso  olymi'O.  Olympus  being  closed,  as  vei"se  145,  ''dauso 
carcere,"  the  prison  being  closed.  Epigr.  Alphei,  Ant/i,  Gracca, 
U.  526  (ed.  Tauchn.): 

K).tUf   ihhOf^y  uey(i).oio  nv/Mi;  uxuijtKi;   0).rn7tov, 
^oovnn,  Zhv,   Ldihtav  <u'f^f-oo>:  (cxoonokiv. 

ij^t}   yao  xtu  Tiarioi;   i.itLf^fXKti  Sooi   I^otitfs', 
y.(u  /Ou}v'  ainavnj  (f    0/1/ Os   f-r'   f-oi'  u,UiiO'^. 

as  we  have  in  uur  text  the  shtittimj  up  of  Olympus  (ci.aiso 
oiAMco)  in  the  evening  (''Vesper''),  so  we  have  (10,  1)  the 
opniimj  of  Olympus  in  the  morning: 

**])anditur  interea  donuis  oinnipotontis  Olympi." 

See  Rem.  on  10.  1. 

^'1  could  hardlv  tell  vou  tiie  whole  storv  in  the  length  of  a 

day,"  is  so  natural  a  form  uf  expression  that  we  might  expect 

to  find,  and  accordingly  do  actually  find,  fre([uent  examples  of 

it,  r.r.  ///•.,  Inc.   Poet.  Com.   i^nvrol.  L  2: 

Lak.  Fam.    '*  proindo  qiiidquid  cxiudo  'luororis,  hodio  totum  expromito. 
QuKii.  dies  doticiet  ante." 
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CoMi'OXCT  VESPKK-  Vospoi'  (oi*  Hespcr)  is  coninumly  re- 
presented by  poets  as  doing  whatever  is  usually  done,  or 
usually  happens  while  he  is  shining.  AVe  have  (a)  Hesper 
throwing  on  the  Moselle  the  shadow  which  is  really  thrown  on 
it  by  the  departing  liglit  of  day.     Auson.  Mosel,  192: 

.     .     .     "soras  cum  protuht  umbras 
Hesperus,  et  viridi  perfudit  monte  Mosollam." 

(ft),  Hesper  bringing  on  the  twilight;  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  fJ.  48: 

*'tho  sun  was  simk,  and  after  him  the  star 
of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
twilight  upon  the  earth." 

(c*),  Vesper  driving  the  birds  from  the  mountains,  Geory.  4.  474: 

''  Vesper  ubi  aut  liibernus  agit  do  montibus  imber." 

(<l),  Vesper   bringing   home  the  calves  from   the  field,    Geory, 

4,  434: 

'^Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit,*' 

and  {e\  in  our  text  Hesper  composing  the  day,  putting  the 
day  to  rest. 


SIM    l»IUS    AKXEAS    .         .    KAMA    SUPKR    AETUKKA    NOTUS 


Compare  Theocr.  Idifll.   7.  i)H: 

T(c  nor  X(cc  Zuvo^  i-:ii  iknot'ov  uyuyt  ifHua. 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Trotter  (Russelfs 
Memoir  of  Fox,  vol,  4.  p.  4()5),  having  first  observed:  ''Though 
the  detached  parts  of  the  Aeneid  appear  to  me  to  be  equal  to 
any  thing,  the  story  and  characters  appear  more  faulty  every 
time  I  read  it.  My  chief  objection  (I  mean  that  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Aeneas)  is  of  course  not  so  much  felt  in  the  three  first 
books;   but  afterwards  he  is  always  either  insipid   or  odious; 
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sometimes  excites  interest  against  him,  and  never  for  him;"  adds 
in  a  postscript,  and  by  way  of  example:  "Even  in  the  first  book 
Aeneas  savs: 

SUM    I'lUS    AENEAS,    KAMA    SUl'EK    AETIIERA    N<»Tl'S, 

f.s/V'l,''  and  inquires,  "Can  you  bear  this?"  Trotter's  answer  not 
liaving  come  down  to  us,  I  beg  leave  to  answer  for  him,  Yes; 
whv  not?  Whv  not  as  well  as  anv  other  announcement  of  a 
person's  real  name,  rank,  dignity,  and  quality?  why  not  as  well 
as  'Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,'  or,  'By  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,'  prefixed  by  royal  authority  to  royal  rescript  or  pro- 
clamation, or  impressed  by  royal  authority  on  the  coin  of  the 
realm?  What  difterence  does  it  make  that  in  the  one  case  the 
announcement  is  made  pei-sonally  vird  core  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  in  the  other  case  by  the  hand  or  order  of  a  responsible 
minister  in  the  citv  of  London?  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  Each  is  justified  and  dignified  at  once 
by  its  simple,  unvarnished,  moral  truth.  We  know  not  what  Mr. 
Fox  may  have  thought  of  such  like  candid  expressions  by  royal 
pei'sonagos  in  our  own  times,  of  their  own  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves, of  their  greatness  and  goodness,  their  faith  and  piety, 
their  graciousness,  excellence,  and  majesty:  but  Aeneas's  ''Sum 
PIUS  Aknkas  .  .  .  KAMA  supKR  AKTHKRA  NoTL's ''  IS  intolerable 
to  him.  Aeneas,  in  Mr.  Kox's  opinion,  should  not  have  so 
plainly  told  the  truth — should  have  prevaricated,  whined  about 
his  unworthiness,  and  like  the  tiaraM  "Servus  Servorum"  by 
whom  he  has  been  succeeded,  professed  himself  the  obedient  ser- 
vant at  command  of  whoever  pleased  to  connnand  him.  And 
no  wonder.  Mr.  Fox  professtMJ  himself  so.  Every  English 
gentleman  professes  himself  so,  begins  with  "Dc^ar  Sir,"  and 
concludes  with  '\vour  Most  Obedient,  Humble  Servant,"  a 
letter  every  word  of  wiiich,  except  these  alone,  manifests 
the  writer's  either  total  disregard  for,  or  insolence  towards, 
and  assumption  of  superiority  over,  the  person  addressed.  But 
why  or  whence*  this  palpable  contradiction,  this  point  blank 
opposition  between  the  body  of  Mr.  Fox's,  or  jny  own,  or  my 
reader's  letter,  and  its  conmiencing  and  concluding  words,   be- 
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tween  tho  Pope's  "Servus  Sorvorum"  and  the  Pope's  ''Sua  San- 
tita,"  between  the  Queen's  Coronation,  Opening  of  Parliament, 
Drawing-room  and  Reception  of  ambassadoi-s,  and  the  Queen's 
professions  of  utter  vileness,  worthlessness  and  sinfulness  in  her 
responses  on  her  knees  in  St.  (leorge's  Chapel?  whence  the  laugh- 
able, if  it  were  less  painful,  incongruity  between  the  silver  basin, 
damask  towels  and  splendidly  dressed  on-looking  assembly,  and 
tho  twelve  beggars  whose  feet  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  washed 
annually  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Pitti  Palace  (so  long  as  that 
palace  belonged  to  him),  with  his  own  royal  white  and  perfumed 
hands.  Whence,  but  from  the  necessity  which  we  feel  (or 
imagine  we  feel)  oui-selves  under,  of  preserving  the  forms  and 
phraseology  of  a  religion  which  we  have  all  long  ago  substan- 
tially and  practically  renounced.  Before  Christianity,  while  we 
were  all  pagans  alike,  humility  was  meanness.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  of  depreciating  himself  either  to  his  God  or  to  his 
brother  man.  He  that  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of 
God,  never  thought  of  saying  he  was  unworthy  of  that  favour 
never  thought  of  pleading  against  himself,  on  the  contrary  he 
put  forward  all  his  merits,  all  he  had  done,  all  he  would  do.  To 
have  underrated  himself  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  occur 
to  his  mind,  to  his  common  human  sense,  and  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  God  from  doing  that  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  do,  the  surest  way  to  foil  himself  in  his  object. 
In  his  dealings  with  man  he  proceeded  on  the  same  principle, 
always  on  the  principle  of  his  merits,  always  endeavoured  to 
appear  as  well  as  he  could,  to  impress  every  one  with  the  best 
possible  opinion  of  him,  and  so  be  treated  in  return  by  every 
one  as  an  honest,  truthspeaking,  brave,  generous,  noble-minded 
and  above  all  tender-hearted,  "plus"  (see  Rem.  on  1.  14)  man. 
The  pagan  was  thus  at  least  consistent,  dealt  with  his  God 
and  his  brother  man  on  the  same  principle,  always  and  upon 
all  occasions  standing  up  for,  and  never  unless  in  some  par- 
oxysm of  despair,  like  Oedipus's,  turning  upon,  abusing  and 
depreciating  himself.  The  iii-st  Christians,  too,  were  consistent, 
but  their  consistency  was  of  an  opposite  kind.  They  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  favour  of  God  and  man,  not  on  the 
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ground  of  merit,  but  on  the  ground  of  demerit.  The  more  they 
sunk  themselves,  tlie  more  they  expected  to  be  exalted,  the  lower 
down  at  the  table  they  took  their  seat,  the  higher  up  did  they 
expect  to  be  asked  to  sit.  They  washed  the  beggars'  feet,  witli- 
out  pomp  and  without  ceremony,  in  the  sure  expectation  that 
angels  would  in  return  wash  their  feet,  and  clothe  them  with 
surplices  of  spotless  dazzling  white.  Humility  and  want  of 
merit  served  the  same  purpose  with  them  as  transcendant 
merit,  and  a  (consciousness  of  it,  served  amongst  the  pagans, 
it  was  their  way  to  honour  among  men,  and  honour  with 
their  God,  their  road  to  heaven,  their  '\sic  itur  ad  astra." 
Real  humility,  a  really  modest  opinion  of  themselves,  was 
their  ladder  to  glorification,  real  humility  I  mean  in  every 
respect,  except — and  it  is  a  startling  exception— their  religion. 
It  never  so  much  as  once  entered  into  their  heads  to  extend 
their  humility  to  their  religion.  To  their  religious  pride  there 
were  no  bounds.  Humble  and  modest  in  all  other  respects, 
they  were  in  respect  of  their  new  religion  all  Jews,  as  proud, 
overbearing,  and  intolerant,  as  ready  to  extii-pate  the  Hittite, 
Gergashite,  and  Amalekite.  With  this  one  exception,  how- 
ever, they  were  consistent.  Humble  before  heaven,  humble 
towards  each  other,  frugal,  simple,  self-denying,  kind-hearted, 
and  aflfectionate  amongst  themselves,  ever  ready  to  renounce 
this  world,  and  all  its  pomps  and  pleasures,  in  order,  by  so 
doing,  the  better  to  secure  for  themselves  what  tliey  called  an 
eternal  crown  of  glory  hereafter.  But  these  first  Christians 
have  all,  long  since,  gone  the  way  Jew  and  Pagan  went  before 
them,  and  we  have  now  another  Pharoali,  who  knows  not 
Joseph — a  Pharoah  who  has  inherited  not  the  real,  living 
humility,  sincerity,  and  simplicity  of  his  forefathers,  but  tlie 
names,  phrases,  words,  titles,  and  empty  sounds,  and  who 
palms  these  off,  in  place  of  the  qualities  themselves,  on  all  with 
whom  he  has  dealings,  whether  terrestrial  or  ceh^stial,  on  his 
brother  man,  as  on  (iod.  Your  correspondent,  therefore,  is 
your  dear  sir,  and  you  are  your  correspondent's  most  obedient, 
humble  servant,  at  the  very  moment  you  are  reprimanding 
or  cashiering  him.     If  a  police  officer,   you    touch  your  hat  as 
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you  arc  making  an  arrest;  a  judge,  you  weep  when  you 
are  passing  sentence  of  death;  a  hangman,  you  beg  pardon  of 
the  culprit  about  whose  neck  you  are  putting  the  rope.  Un- 
worthy to  stand  before  your  God,  you  kneel,  and  from  a  crim- 
son velvet  cushion  pour  forth  your  regularly  returning  tide  of 
devotion,  your  unmeasured  praise  of  him,  your  equally  un- 
measured dispraise  of  yourself.  Your  unaflFected  contrition, 
humiliation,  nothingness;  your  love,  hope,  faith,  and  gra- 
titude, all  fresh  gushing  from  your  heart  every  Sunday  at 
least,  if  not  every  day  of  the  year,  at  precisely  the  same  hour, 
precisely  the  same  moment,  or  precisely  the  same  spot,  un- 
affected, unstudied,  unpremeditated,  in  the  ready  cut  and  dry 
words  of  the  printed  formularies  read  or  intoned  for  you  by 
a  paid  substitute. 

In  Aeneas's  introduction  of  himself  to  Venus  there  is  none 
of  this  paltry  double-dealing,  of  this  vile  compound  of  ours, 
of  verbal  humility  and  real  pride,  of  this  our  so  fashionable 
seasoning  of  insolence  with  compliment.  Without  any  even 
the  least  prevarication,  he  presents  himself  in  his  real  and  true 
character,  the  character  in  which  he  is  so  often,  so  invariably, 
presented  to  the  reader  by  the  author,  viz.,  as  Aeneas,  the 
tender-hearted  (the  gentle  knight  of  chivalrous  times),  seeking 
with  his  Penates,  and  surviving  compatriots,  a  new  land  in 
place  of  that  out  of  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  a  victorious 
invader.  I  should  hardly  have  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  this 
subject,  if  I  had  not  felt  convinced  that  the  oft'ence  taken 
by  Fox,  and  with  Fox  by  the  great  majority  of  Virgil's  rea- 
ders, to  Aeneas's  introduction  of  himself  to  Venus,  is  pai*t  and 
parcel  of  their  oftence  at  the  "pietas,"  which  formed  so  broad  a 
feature  in  Aeneas's  character.  Wholly  misunderstanding  the 
term,  and,  of  course,  the  character  ascribed  by  it,  and  not 
doubting  at  all  but  that  the  Latin  plus  is  exactly  represented 
by  the  English  pions,  and  piety,  although  the  very  character 
of  w^hicli  a  man  is  most  ambitious,  being  by  convention  the 
very  character  which  he  is  least  allowed  to  claim  for  himself  in 
plain  and  direct  terms,  Aeneas's  sum  pius  aenkas,  was  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and   is  to  the  majority  of  Virgil's  readers  at  the  present 
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day,  much  more  intolerable  than  would  have  been  "sum  Justus 
Aeneas/'  "sum  aequus  Aeneas,"  "sum  fortis  Aeneas,''  sum 
anything  else,  except  precisely  rius;  and,  accordingly,  where 
Aeneas  claims  for  himself  virtus  (8.  131): 

*'sed  mca  mo  virtus,  ct  sancta  oracula  divuin, 
cognatiquc  patrcs,  tua  terris  dcdita  fama, 
coniunxcro  tibi," 

no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  made  by  any  one. 


381-385. 

ITALIAM    (^UAKKO    PATKIAM    CT    (iENUS   AB    lOVK    SUMMO 
BIS   DENIS    PHKYGIUM    CONSCENDI    NAVIBUS    AEQl'OK 


Not   TATKiAM  mcam   quaeuo   et   est  mhii   gunus,   on'yo,    ab   iove 

SUAIMO,  but  TATlilAM   KV  Of'tlltH   AB  IOVE  SUMMO  IJENUS  (^UAEKO.     First, 

on  account  of  the  ct,  on  the  one  iiand  established  by  the  MSS., 

■  •('7 

and  on  the  other,  incapable  of  uniting  (^uaeko  and  e^i:  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  in  the  very  words  of  our  text  the 
descent  of  the  Ausonians  from  Jove  has  been  celebrated  bv 
Avienus;  Dascript.   Orb.  Tcrmc,  114: 

.     .     .     *4ndoinito  tcllus  iacet  Itala  rogno. 
Ausonis  haoc  regio  est;  pubi  genus  ab  love  sum  mo." 

« 

In  which  passage,  as  if  in  imitation  of  our  text,  mention  is  made, 
first  of  the  Italian  land,  and  then  of  the  genus  inhabiting  it, 
the  Ausones.     Compare  Acn.  1.  531: 

'*ost  locus.  Hesi>eriam  Graii  cognomine  dicunt 

•  ■••••••• 

Oenotri  coluere  viri." 

(rENus,    not   genealogy    (/.    r. ,    not    my    genealogy),    but   a 
stock,   a  race,  a  people,  as  "genus   Cyclopum,"   3.  675.     It  is 
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as  if  he  said:  "Et  Ausones,  genus  ab  love  suramo."    Compare 

3.  85: 

.     .     .     ''da  moenia  fessis, 
et  genus  et  mansuram  urhera." 

Where  not  only  have  we  genus  joined  with  et  as  in  our  text, 

but  genus  j^myrd  /r>;— "da,  Thyrabraee,  genus,"  as  in  our  text 

we  have  genus  sought  for — quakro  oexus.     [Serv.  ad.  8.  328. 

has  "Ausones"  as  the  accusative.] 

Bis  DENIS  piiRvoruM  coNscEN'Di  NAViBUs  AKQuoR.    "Conscendero 

aequor"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  'conscendere   classem," 

10.  155;    while   the  latter  is   to  ascend,  mount-up  on  a  fleet 

(the  fleet  being  considered   as  a  high   object,  an   object  above 

you),  the  former  is  to  ascend,   mount-up  on   the   sea  (viz.,  by 

means  of  a  fleet),  the  sea   itself  being  considered   as  a  high 

object,  an  object  above  you.     Why  the  sea  was  so  considered 

it  is   not  easv  to   sav;   whether    it  was  for  the  not   verv 

int(»lligible   reason   assigned   by   Servius,  who,   couimenting  on 

our  text,   observes:  "Bene  coxscendi   secundum   physicos,   qui 

(licunt  terram  inferiorera  esse  aqua,  quia  omne,  quod  continetur, 

supra  illud  est,  quod  continet;   undo  est:   'humilemque  videmus 

Italian! ;'"  or  from  an  observation  of  the  downward  inclination 

and   descent  of  waves  and  in-flowing  tides   on    the  shore;    or 

from  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  surface  of  the  sea  presents 

to  a  person  standing  on  the  shore  the  appearance  of  a  continual 

gi-adual  ascent  terminating  only  in  the  sky.     But,   no  matter; 

for,  whichsoever  of  these  reasons,  or  for  whatsoever  other  reason 

it  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that  the  sea  (and  a  portion  of 

the  ocean;  Avien.     Dcscript.   Orb.   Terr,   73: 

"oceanus  sic  cuncta  vago  complectitur  aestu, 
undique  sic  unus  terras  interminus  ambit, 
innumerosquo  sinus  cavat  illabentibiis  undis 

was  anciently  regarded  as  higher  than  the  land — as  an  ascent 
upwards  from  the  land.     Compare  Horn,  ad,  4,  780: 

vq{(  uhv  ovv  Jiuunimrov  (tXo<;  ^fVx^o^Si  fovaaav 

tlV    (f*    lOTOV    T     tTtd-tVTO    XUl    KSTUt    Vljt^    UfAtCtVq, 

nmi'vuvio  (f   fotTu«  roojioi^'  hv  Sfttuuri  oiotv 

Is  SI  s  '  SI 

vil'ov  «f'  iv  voTito  Tfjv  y  to^miOuv,  tv  d    i^uv  avToi. 
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Accordingly  avayead^ai,  to  ascetid,  k  commonly  aoed  to  ex- 
press goin<f  to  sea,  leaving  port  (as,  Hom.  //.  1,  478: 

(tt    TOT*  fHHT*  UVUyOVTO    UfTK    (STQUTOV    fVOVV   A/aiWP. 

Xenoph.  Hell,  1,  1,  2:  oi  de  avrjyayovTO  itt  avvov  eixoai  vavai: 
Epigr.  Leonidae,  Anthol.  Pal,   7.  266: 

vttvt]yov  THffo^  fiui  .iioxlfo^'  (H  (f*  avKyovTfu,  [altum  petUDt], 

(fff    Tolut]^.'    «7F     fUOf    nUauUTU    ll'OUUft'Ol.^ 

mm  TiaTa/cXeiv  to  sail  down  is  used  to  express  returning  to  land, 
entering  port,  and  this,  from  habit  and  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, even  when  no  descent  is  imagined  at  all,  as  for  instance 
when  the  sailing  is  not  on  the  sea  but  only  on  a  lake  (^Erang, 
Lye.  7.  26:  ymi  zare/cXevaav  eig  tijv  x^^Q^^  ^^^^  /  aJa^ijWcn*,  tjTig 
eavtv  avTuuqav  Ti^g  Falilaiag^  and  as  pronus  is  applied  by 
our  author  himself  (5.  212)  to  the  seas  sloping  down  towards 
the  shore,  the  seas  doiot  which  Mnestheus's  vessel  runs,  ("de- 
cunit,")  towards  the  port.  The  conscjixdi  navibus  aequor 
therefore  of  our  text  is  literal,  not  figurative,  and  Aeneas  is 
described  as  ascending  the  sea,  not  as  ascending  his  ships.  In 
like  manner  ''altum,"  verse  88,  is  the  high  sea,  not  thr  deep 
se/iy  and  "alto  prospiciens,''  verse  180,  is  looking  out  from  the 
high  sea,  not  from  the  deep  sen.    See  Remm.  on  those  passages 
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UBYAE    DRSERTA    PERAGRO 
El'ROPA    ATQTTE    ASIA    PUI^T'S    NEC    PLURA    QUERENTEM 
PASSA    VEXrS    MEDIO    SIC    IXTERFATA    DOLORE    EST 
QUISQUIS    \y>    HAUI)    CREDO    IXVISUS    CAELI':STIBUS    AI'RAS 
VITALES    CARPIS    TVRIAM    QUI    ADVEXERIS    URBRM 


LiBYAE — pui^sus.     Compare  Eurip.  Helen.  88: 

Helen,     t*  Sr^Ta  Nftkov  Tug^*  f7iioT(}e(ffi  yvui", 
Teuck.     (/*•;'«>   TiuTowtts   f^flr}X(tu(tt  /'/oi'o^. 
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Nec  plura  Qi'KREXTEJi  PASSA  YExus.  There  is  no  confu- 
sion.  Nec  plijra  querentem  pass  a  is  the  Greek,  in  place  of 
the  ordinan'  Latin  form:  nec  plura  queri  passa;  exactly  as 
2.  114,  "Eurypylum  scitantem  oracula''  is  the  Greek,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  Latin,  form:  Eun/pylum  scifatum  ordcida. 
In  English  we  may  say:  "not  allowing  his  saying  more,''  as 
well  as,  "not  allowing  him  to  say  more,"  or  we  may  still  further 
shorten  the  expression  and  say:  "not  allowing  more,"  or  "not 
allowing  him  more,"  exactly  as  Val.  Flacc.  1.  174:  "nec 
passus  rex  plura  virum,"  /.  r.,  virum  plura  dicentem  or  virum 
plura  dicere. 

QuisQuis — URBEM.  "Etiauisi  haec  in  te  non  sint,  hinc  tamen 
constat  te  esse  feliccm  quod  venisti  Carthaginem,"  Serv.  (ed. 
Lion.)  "Diis  propitiis  constat  te  vitam  tuam  ducere  quando 
post  infinita  adversa  visurus  es  Carthaginem,"  Donatus.  "0 
carum  te  superis,  cum  Carthaginem  delatus  sis!"  Heyne,  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger.  And  so  Thiel:  ("qui  adveneris  est  ottm 
tu  adrenerh")^  Wagner  (1861),  explaining  tyriam  urbem: 
"Quippe  ipsam  diis  caram."  This  is  neither  the  structure  nor 
the  meaning.  The  structure  is  quisquis  es  tyriam  qui  adve- 
neris    ITIBEAI,     IIAUD     credo     INVISUS     CAELESTIBUS      AURAS     VITALES 

CARPis,  and  the  meaning  is:  Whoever  thou  art  who  hast  come 
to  this  city,  I  believe  thou  art  no  object  of  dislike  to  the  gods. 
Venus  amuses  herself  with  using  words  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  Aeneas  to  understand  the  full  import,  which  is  not  only 
that  Aeneas  is  not  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  gods,  but  that  he 
is  the  object  of  their  great  and  particular  care,  as  shown  by 
her  coming  there  herself  (one  of  the  "caelestes")  in  person  to 
help  and  protect  him.  It  is  with  an  inward  smile  at  Aeneas's 
ignorance,  and  at  the  deception  she  has  practised  on  him,  that 
Venus   savs:    haud    cR>n)o    invisus    caelestibus    auras   vrrALES 

CARPIS     QULSQUIS     ES    QUI    TYRIAM     ADVENERIS    URBEM.       WordS    COUld 

not  be  more  artfullv  contrived  to  convev  clearlv  and  un- 
mistakably  to  the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  hide  from 
Aeneas  himself,  the  special  care  which  his  goddess  mother  was 
taking  of  him  at  the  very  moment  he  was  making  his  bitter 
complaint  of  her  to — he  little  knew  it — herself.     They  are  our 
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author's  copy  of  the  double  entendre  addressed  to  Telemachus 
by  Minerva  in  the  disguise  of  Mentor.     Od,  3.  26: 

tO.ku  6t  X(u  dtduotv  vnott-riotTtu,  ov  yuo  oita 
ov  Of  ihtoy  KfietjTi  yfvfod^tu  Tt  r^aiftfikv  tf. 

where  dai^tiov  and  &ea)v,  general  in  the  mind  of  Telemachus, 
are  in  the  mind  of  Minerva,  Miner^'a  herself;  exactly  as  in  our 
text  CAELESinius,  in  Aeneas's  mind  general,  is  in  Venus's  mind, 
Venus  herself.     Compare  Hom.   Od,  4.   754: 


m  9 


OV  :'«/>  Olio 

* 


imyyv   'kfots   u((x«o(goi  yitynv  u4oxhtmH6uo 

the  meaning  is  the  same,  except  that  there  is  no  where  donble 
entendre. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  passage 
to  its  Homeric  original,  in  order  to  convince  oui-selves  that  the 
stru(?tare  is  not,  with  the  commentators,  Quisgns  i«]s  haudinvi- 
sus  AURAS  CARPis  {tu)  QUI,  but  as  just  explained,  HAirn  ixvisus 
AURAS  CARi'is  QuiSQUis  Rs  (///)  QUI,  uo  parallels  of  the  former 
structure  having  been  yet  adduced,  whereas  parallels  of  the 
latter  abound  evervwhere,  G.  ;^88: 

"qiiisqnis  es,  annatus  qui  nostra  ad  lluinina  tendis, 
faro  age,  (juid  venias." 

Fers.  Sot.  h  44: 

"quisquis  es,  o  modo,  quern  ox  advoi-so  dicero  foci." 

Plant,  llnd.  L  2.  20  (ed.  Weise): 

"tibi  quidom  hercle,  quisquis  os,  magnum  malum, 
qui  orationo  hie  fnos]  occupatos  occu]»os.'" 

Plant.  End.    /.  4.  102  (ed.  Weise): 

"tunc  tibi  hercle  decs  iratos  esse  oi>ortet,  quisquis  es, 
f|uae  parentos  tarn  in  angustum  tuos  locum  compegoris.'' 

In  the  last  of  which  examples  let  the  reader  observe  how  une- 
quivocally the  structure  is;  "quisquis  es  quae,"  and  how  cer- 
tainly the  meaning,  not  the  yods  are  (tnyrf/  at  tjon,  or  you  would 
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not  have  put  your  parents  into  so  small  a  compass  (oori-espond- 
ing  to  the  nioaninp^  the  commentators  extract  out  of  our  text, 
viz.,  the  p^ods  are  not  an^ry  at  you  or  you  would  not  hav(»  come 
to  the  Tyrian  city),  but  the  very  opposite,  the  ^ods  ai*e  ani^y 
at  you  for  your  havinp^  put  your  parents  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass. 


397_404. 

ADSPICE    Bis    SENOS    LAI'rrANTl':S    AOMIXE    CYCNOS 
AETHERIA    QUOS    LAPSA    PLAGA    lOVIS    ALI-JS    APERTO 
TURHABAT    CAELO  NUNC    TERRAS    ORDINE    LONOO 
AUT    CAPERE    AUT    CAPTAS    lAM    DESPECTARE    VIDEXTUR 
UT    REDUCES    ILLI    LUOrXT    STRIDEXTUJUS    ALIS 
ET    COOTr    CIXXERE    POLUM    CAXTL'SQUE    DEDERE 
HAUl)    ALITER    Pl'PPF>^QrE    TUAE    PUBh>^QUE    Tl\)RU!tf 
AUT    PORTUM    TEXET    AUT    PLEXO    SUUIT    OSTIA    VKIAJ 


VAR.  LECT. 

DKSi'KiTARE  I  HoTii..  Me.(L ;  II  J!!*,  HI  l>onat.  ml  Tor.  Heaut.  2.  3:  Voik 
(1470);  P.  Manut.;  Ia  Cerda;  Phil.;  Ileyno;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Wag,,.  (1841); 
Poerlk.;  Hau|)t;  Ooningt 

RRSPFXTAKF.  1  Ai/..*  Ill  Ribl)eck. 

DKsi'KKARE  III  D.  Holiis. ;  N.  lloins.  (1(>70.  1671);  [411.  mispriiitj. 

The  S.  Gallon  MS.  exhibits  only  spkctark,  a  rent  in  tiio  i)arohmont  having 
destroyed  the  two  initial  lottoi*s  of  the  word  following  iam. 

0.  Vat.,  Ver. 


I  analyse  this  piussage  in  the  following  manner: — Yonder  is  a 
troop  of  swans  (bis  senos  (Tcxos)  just  returned  (rei)U('P>»)  after 
having  been  pursued  over  the  whole  sky  by  an  eagle  (  actiieria 

QUOS     LAPSA      PLAOA      lOVIS     ALES     APEliTO     TURBABAT     CAELO).        See 

how  happy  and  exultant  they  are  (laetantes)  now  that  they 
are  united  together  again  (aomixe),  how  in  long  tile,  one  after 

HSNRY,   AKNFJDRA,   VOL.   I.  42 
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another  (longo  ordink)  they  first  (aiit)  alight   on  the  ground, 
(cAPERE   terras),    and   then   (aut)   rising    again   on   the   wing, 
seem   (videntur)    already    (iam),    to   have   forgot   their   trouble 
and  to  look  down  with  contempt  (D>><PFXvrARE)   on  the  ground 
from   which,  having   barely   alighted  on  it  (caitas),  they  have 
soared  up  again  into  the  sky,  where   they  sport  on   whirring 
wings  (LunrNT  stridenthjus  alis),  have  just  made  a  circle  of  the 
heavens  (coetu  cinxere  polum),   and    while  making  that  circle, 
sung  their  song  of  triumph  (cantus  dedere).     Happily  reunited 
after  the  stomi,  like  tliat  troop  of  swans,  happily  reunited  after 
their  dispei>>ion  by  tlie  eagle,   your  ships  and  ships'  crews  are 
now  citlier  in  or  entering  port.    The  comparison  is  not  (with 
Wagner,  1861)  of  the  swans  dispersed  by  the  eagle  and  taking 
refuge  on  the  ground,  with  the  ships  dispersed  by  the  storm 
and  taking  refuge  in  port:   ''Hi  [cycni]  nunc   ex  fuga  collecti 
Loxoo  ORDTXE  (ut  uavcs  uuius  (Cassis,   cum   intrat  portum)  con- 
spiciuntur  partim   terras  capkre — quod  faciunt^   qui   in   prime 
ordine  volant — partim   captas   ab  illis  tam  i)p>;pectare  ex   acre, 
quod  faciunt  extremi,*'  but  of  the  dispei'sed  and  re-assembled 
swans  with  the  dispersed  and  re-assembled  ships.  The  alighting 
of  the  swans  on  the  ground,  their  rising  again  into  the  air  and 
looking   down    with    ccmtompt  on  the  ground  on  which  only  a 
moment  previously  they  had  alighted,   their  sporting  about  on 
whirring  wings,  their  wheeling  in  a  circle  round  the  whole  sky, 
and  their  singing  as  they  wheel,  ai-e  all  only  evolutions  of  the 
returned  swans,  nc^cessary  to  distinguish  and  place  vividly  before 
the   mind  of  the   reader   the   swans   reducers  and  laktantes,  to 
conti'ast  the  glad  return  with  the  previous  rout  and  confusion. 
Homer's  similar  comparison,    //.  2,  459,   of  the   Grecian    host 
before  Troy,  to  geese,  or  cranes,  or  long-necked  swans  sporting 
in  the  Asian  mead  and  about  the  Cavster 

« 
(^TU)V    J,    MOT*    U{tVti^(iiV    jlhJU^I'lOV    hihPhtt    71o).)aI, 

Aaiw  t-v  XtiuMviy  Kuvarotov  auni  ottthm, 
fvi^a  xtu  fvi^K  norwpTia  uyuk).(nttviu  TiTfouyfOOt, 
xXayyti^op  nQoxuxH^ovrbtv,  aufamyn,  Sf  jh  kfiuaw) 

could  hardly  have  been  less  present  to  our  author's  mind  when 
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composing  these  verses,  than  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
composition  (7.  699)  of 

^•ceu  (luondam  nivoi  liquida  inter  niil>ila  cycni.'*  &c. 

Neitlier  is  tliere  with  the  same  commentator  (1861) — preceded 
by  Burmann,  Weickert,  and  Forbiger,  and  followed  by  Coning- 
ton — a  division  of  the  swans  into  two  parties,  the  hindmost  and 
the  foremost.  Both  CAPEiiK  and  despkctark  are  said  of  the 
whole  twelve  swans,  whose  two  actions,  alighting  (terras 
capere)  and  rising  again  on  the  wing  (captas  despectaj{e), 
are  separated  by  the  disjunctive  attached  to  each;  cither  alight 
or  mcmiit  again  on  the  wing,  i.  e.  first  aligiit  and  theti  mount 
again  on  the  wing.  Compare  4.  61:  "fundit  aut  spatiatur" 
=  "fundit  et  spatiatur;''  at  one  time  "fundif'  and  at  another 
time  "spatiatur." 

TEiiitAS  caperf:.  Not  with  Servius,  Weickert,  Wiigner, 
(1848),  Forbiger,  "eligere,  oculis  capere,  ocuiis  designare  locum  ubi 
considant"  (I  neither  find  authority  for  such  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion, nor  am  able  to  perceive  how,  even  were  there  authority 
for  it,  such  sense  is  applicable  here},  but  actually  considere; 
jcqoAaiyiCeiv  (Hom.  II.  2,  46 S\  alight  on  the  ground;  exactly 
as:  9.  267,  "capere  Italiam;''  6.  754,  "tumuhmi  capit;"  5.  815, 
"locum  capiunt;"  Manilius,  4.  223,  "capiunt  saltus;''  Caes. 
B,  0.  4.  3Gy  "cixpere  portum;"  and  especially  Livy,  7.  26, 
"Tcnuit  non  solum  ales  captam  somel  sedem,  sed,"  etc.; — 
in  all  which  phrases,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  capere  is  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Italian  a/)'rrrare.  Ricciardi,  Vita  di 
Garibaldi,  "Aflferrava  Cetona/'  "Aft'errarc  Yenezia."  La  NaxioNc 
(giornale  quotid.),  Feb.  8,  1862:  "Quand'  anche  un  corpo 
spedizionario  aff'errassc  le  coste  del  circolo  di  Fiume:"  and 
"terras  capere"  of  the  French  "prendre  terre." 

Aut  capere  aut  caitas  dp^spectark     So  Manil.  2.  289: 

"nee  i.'.ipit,  aut  oaptos  offundit  Aquaniis  ortiis.' 

Despectare:  look  donn  apon.  It  being  impossible  for 
the  swans  to  look  down  upon  the  place  on  which  they  had  just 
alighted  without  fii-st  rising  up  from  it,  the  notion  of  soaring 
upwards  is  contained  in  the   expression  iam  captas  df:spectare, 

42* 
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as  if  Virf;:il  had  said:  "Behold  those  swans  whom  we  have  just 
now  seen  first  alif^htin^^,  and  then  rising  into  the  air  again." 
But  why,  or  with  what  feeling  are  the  swans  said:  captas  iam 
DFSPECTARK?  No  doubt  with  the  feeling  so  generally  contained 
in  the  expression  despectare,  viz.,  that  of  contempt.  The 
swans  look  down  from  above  with  contempt  on  the  earth,  think 
little  either  of  it  or  of  theii*  so  recent  danger  and  escape,  give 
a  loose  to  their  feelings  of  joy  and  exultation,  exactly  as  the 
swarming  bees,   (ivonj,  4.  10,-^,  despise  their  hive: 

.     .     .     •^ncoi-ta  volant  caoloqiie  oxamina  ludunt, 

(jontcmnuntquo  favos  et  frigida  tecta  volinquunt," 

and  the  rising  Pleias,   Geonf.    L  2S2,  spurns  the  ocean: 

.     .     ,     "OS  torris  ostcndit  honostum 
Pleias.  of  oooani  si>rotos  }>odo  ropuht  amnes." 

The  following  are  examples  of  despectare  used  in  the  same 
manner.  Tacit.  Afiftnf,  2.  43  (of  Piso):  "vix  Tiberio  con- 
cedere;  liberos  cius  ut  multum  infra  despectare;''  Ammian. 
14.  11:  ''Quam  theologi  veteres,  fingentes  lustitiae  filiam,  ex 
abdita  quadam  aeternitate  tradunt  omnia  despectare  terrena." 
With  which  compare  Statins,  Silv.  2.    7.  I(f7: 

•'at  tu,  sou  rapiduni  poli  per  axein 
famae  currilms  arduis  levatus. 
<iua  suigunt  aiiiinae  potentioro.^. 
terras  dospiois.  of  so])ulclira  iida<?:" 

and  Milton,  Par,  Lost,    7.  42(K' 

.     .     .     ''but  feathered  soon  and  Jlocjge, 
they  summed  their  i»ons,  aiul  soaring  th"  air  sublime 
with  dang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  cloud, 
in  prosjioet:" 

and  ilnd,  9.  1010: 

''  divinity  within  them,  breeding  wings 
wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth. ' 

VroENTUR,  although  in  the  strict  construction  pertaining 
equally  to  capere  and  d>:spectare,  is  to  be  referred  in  the 
sense    to   despectare   alone,    as    if   Virgil    had    said:     Either 
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aliyht  or  seem  to  look  down,  for  Aeneas  could  see  the  swans 
actually  alij^hting,  altliough  he  could  not  see  tlieni  actually 
looking  down,  but  only  seeming  as  if  they  looked  down. 

Ut    Kl'n)UCKS    n.LI    LUDI:NT     STHIDI-INTIBUS    alls,     CT    COETU    ClNXEliE 
POLUM,     CANTUSQUE     DKDEKK.       Mot-9     with     WagnOF     (1H61),     '*  Ut 

cyeni  illi  reduces  ac  liberati  poriculo  nunc  gestiunt,  et  ut 
iidem  ante  istnm  dissipationem  (M>ngregati  (cocti)  et  in  orbem 
conipositi  (cinxerk)  in  alto  cccinere,  sic,''  &c.;  but)  as  fhcy  note 
exnltj  and  jnst  now  wheeled  ronnd  the  sky  and  sany,  botb 
the  now  exulting,  and  the  jnsf  now  wheeling  round  the  sky 
and  singing  being  subsequent  to  the  dispersion,  and  consequent 
on  the  return,  and  iU'2)uces  (returned  from  dispersion)  belonging 
equally  to  ludunt  and  clvxeke. 

Reduces.     Compare   Prudentius   (of  the  miraculous   quails), 
Cathem,  5.  101: 

'*noc  non  iinbrifero  vcntus  anhclitu 
crassa  nubo  leves  iuvehit  alitos, 
<|uao  difiluta  in  hunmiii  cum  somel  agmina 
lluxorunt,  roduci  non  ro volant  fuga.'' 

AUT    POKTUM    TENET,    AUT    TLENO    SUIJIT     OSTLV    VELO.       Is    either 

actually  safe  in  port,  or  just  arriving  at  port,  she  does  not 
know  which;  Horn.   Odyss.  15.  176  (Helen  prophesying): 

(o<;  OSraHi;  xuxa  itokXa  nainov,  xat  ,iokk    tTittlrflftti; 

oixuSt  I'ooman  xai   1  ion  at'   tft  xai  »/(f»/ 

01x01,  (aa(t  lutnioitjoot  xuxov  ;titiTtoot  (fvitrti. 
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406-408. 

DIXIT    ET    AVKUTKVS    liOSKA    CWtVlCK    KEFUIi>IT 
AMBUOSIAKyUE    COMAE    DIVINUM    VEKTICE    ODOKEM 
SPIKAVMtE    PW)RS    VKSTIS    DEFLUXIT    AD    IMOS 


AvEiiTENS.  Turning  her  back  on  hiiu  (see  Rem.  on  ^'avertere," 
1.  42)  neither,  forbid  it  lieaven!  for  want  of  politeness,  nor  in 
order  to  exhibit  intentional  disrespect,  but  simply  because 
gods  in  their  intercoui*se  with  mortals  are  apt  to  be  chary  of 
showing  their  faces,  Bibl.  Sacr.,  Kxod.  H:i,  2H:  "Videbis  poste- 
riora  mea;  faciem  auteni  meam  videre  non  poteris.''  So  punc- 
tilious are  gods  in  this  respect  that  it  is  seldom  one  can  be 
sure  it  is  a  god  one  is  speaking  to  until  he  has  already  turned 
his  back  and  is  ofl*.  Compare  Horn.  //.  IS,  70  (Ajax  Oileiis 
recognising  Ne])tune  only  as  he  turns  his   back   and  departs): 

o/(f  uyt-    hi(}./iii:  mii,   ituhioitntu;  tuofrtaTtjC' 

Stilt.  Thrh.  Kk  f)78  (of  Menoeceus  re<M)gnising  the  goddess 
Virtus  only  as  she  departs): 

•*ut  voio  avorsao  grussum([iie  habituiiniuo  notavit, 
ct  siil)itain  a  torris  in  nuhila  oroscero  Manto, 
obstiii)iiit.'' 

See  Rem.  on  1.  412. 

AMnUOSIAKSJlE     COMAK    DiVlNLM    VEKTICE    ODOHEM    SPIKAVEHI-:.       It 

is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  these  words  are  equivalent  to 
<;oMAE  1)1  VINO  vEKTici:  ('/.QKHK  (tr  cd^araioto)  simkaveke  odokem 
v.MHKosiAi:,  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  (lu^iQuiJicti  was  nppliod  to  the  yaiTui  nf  Jove  in  the 
Homeric  original,  Virgil  at  least  meant  to  say  that  the  locks 
of  Venus  diffused  the  odour  of  ambrosia;  Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed. 
Hoissonad.),  p.  12:  itt  i)ti'(){)C(  it  (oc  ()iay.uicti  .laria  /mi  lo^  au- 
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(igoaia  ij  oaf-ir^  tov  iioqiov.     Hesiod,    Scat,    Here,    7  (of  AIc- 
mena): 

r»/?  X(U  (C710  xotjihv  jiktifutHin*  t   ujio  xvurtuMv 
TotrOP  atiH- ,  (HOI'  Tf-   7io/,r^{}t'nnr  At^oo^irn*;. 

Eurip.  Med.  835  (ed.  Dind.): 

TOV  x(tXXiv(wv  1    (c:io  xtjffiodr  {iouv, 

Tdv  Kvnniv  xXiiLOtati'  utf vaod^iitvicp 

yMotts   xaiunvtvGdi   utTfjucs   (Wtfjiuiv 

H^invoovq  avout;,  ttn  J*  hJiifUukoutvuv  [Venerom] 

/tujtciaip  ti'to^r}  ood'Kov  nXoxor  uviHiov, 

T(i  ooifttt  nttoi-^oorg   nhfirikii'  f-aunag, 

7i((Piot((g  (wn(Cs;  in'i-oy(H(;. 

Vkutice,  not  vKRTicE  capitis^  but  vektice  Veneris^  i.  e.,  capite 
Veneris,     Catiill.  66.  59  (ed.  Ellis): 

"hie  iuvcni  Isniario  ne  solum  in  limine  caoli 
ex  Ariadnaeis  aurea  tomporibus 
lixa  corona  foret,  sed  nos  'juo<|uo  fulgeromus 
devotae  tlavi  vei*tiois  oxuviao," 

Piudont.  Perifiteph,  Kh   871: 

'^fortasse  cervix,  si  secandam  iiissoro 
llocti  sub  eiisem,  non  jiatobit  vulncri; 
vel  amputatum  i)laga  colluni  dividoiis. 
rursus  coibit  ac  roglutinabitur, 
himiorisquo  vertex  ominebit  additus." 

Ibid,,  10.  1044: 

^'ostentat  uduui  verticoni,  barbani  gravem, 
vittas  niadentos  atque  amictus  ebrios." 

And    compare    Honi.   //.    /.    /JoV/^    /^raoc  «>V   a*^avtttoio,  and 
Hesiod.    Scut,  Ilcrr.   7,  Yijc;  /xtt  a.io  AQ^itei',  &c.,  quoted  above* 
Spikaveke.     Compare  Manil.  4.  ()7.'3  (ed.  Jiu^ob): 

.     .     "odoratiie  spirant  inodicamina  silvae." 

Cki'DEus  Ti:  f^uoQUE.   Virg.  Krl,  8,  48.  and  again  if/id,  5.  50: 
"Crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater." 
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412-416. 

CUR   DEXTKAE   lUNOEKE   DEXTKAM 
NOX    DATUR    AC    VEIiAS    AUDIRE    ET    REDDEJIK    VOCES 
AT   VENUS    OBSCURO    <}RAD1ENT1':S    AERE    SE1»S1T 
ET   MUJ.TO   NEBULAE   CJRCUM    DEA    FUDIT    AMICTU 


Cur — VOCES.  The  same  picture,  viz.,  that  of  a  mortal  speak- 
ing with  an  immortal  face  to  face,  as  a  friend  speaks  to  a 
friend,  hiis  been  well  drawn  by  Prudentius,  in  the  case  of  the 
Deity  and  Moses,  Apotlieos.  32: 

*4pse  dator  legis  divinae  accedere  coram 
iussus,  amicitiae  collato  (lui  stetit  ore 
cominus,  et  sacris  coniunxit  verba  lo<iueli8:" 

The  original  from  which  Prudentius  drew  being,  however,  not 
Virgil,  but  Moses,  Kxod,  S3.  U:  'Moquebatur  autem  Dominus 
ad  Moysen  facie  ad  faciem,  sicut  solet  loqui  homo  ad  amicum 
suum."  Curious  that  no  less  in  the  Pagan  picture  than  in  the 
Jewish,  the  sight  of  the  divinity's  face  was  withheld,  and  only 
that  of  the  hinder  parts  vouchsafed: 

DIXIT,    KT    AVKRTENS    KOSKA    rKKVKE   REI-'ULSIT. 

Prudent,  tthi  supra,  verse  42: 

*4'cspondit  dominus:  moa,  non  mo,  cernere  iustis 
])osteriora  dabo." 

The  imitiition  almost  in  ipsisaimis  verbis  of  Exo(L  33.  23: 
"Videbis  posteriora  mea;  faciem  autem  meam  vidore  non  poteris.'' 
See  Kern,  on  verse  406. 

Dextrak  iuxoere  dextram.  Compare  Aristoph.  Tliesm,  954: 
XeiQi  (jrva/cie  xEiQct. 

AuDJRE  CT  KEDDEia:  VOCES,  Xo'/ok;  a/itet^ieiJtf^ai  (Eurip. 
Hippol.  85). 

VeXUS  OBSCURO  <iRADlKNTES   AERE  SEPSIT,  thomC  ;   MUL'IHJ  XEBULAE 

cmcuAi  DEA  FLDrr  AMICTU,  Variation.     See  Rem.  on  1.  550. 
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OascuKO  AEitE.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  air  was 
without  light  in  itself,  i.  e.,  dark,  unless  illuminated  by  the 
sun's  or  other  lights  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ltinam,  3: 

X{iUTOi;  an*  «»Vro'«To/o,  noirg  cf'  ino  xoofioi  o(i(t)ofv 
(ciyXtjc;  Xftftnorotig'  oiiX,in  (f*   r'  a).(ifi7ina>;  itij(t, 
ynvotov  t(7Ht  nrf-tf  tivofy  uxTtiQft;  ^    ti'^tuorna. 

Aristot.  de  Mnttdo,  2:  E^ng  (h  xatrijc  [aether]  o  ariQ  vztoY,e- 
Xvxaiy  toffiifdr^(^  cov  '/,ai  /cayeiiodric;  mv  cprair'  v7co  de  '/xiiioenH; 
Xau/couevoi;  af.ta  '/,ai  dict'/MiouEv<K  Xafn/cgoiegog  le  yiverai  '/.ai 
akeeivog.     Ovid,  Met.  1.   16: 

^^sio  erat  instabilis  tell  us,  iDoabilis  uuda, 
luois  egens  aer." 

Hence  their  aer  used  as  equivalent  for  darkness.  Lucret.  5. 
650  (ed.  Lachni.): 

''at  nox  obruit  ingenti  caligiiio  terras, 
aut  ubi  de  loiigo  oursu  sol  ultima  caeli 
impulit,  atque  sues  ecllavit  languidus  igucs 
coucussos  itere,  at  labefactos  cicrc  mid  to." 

Lucret.  5.  695: 

'*aut  "jiua  crassior  est  ceitis  in  partibus  aor, 
sub  terns  idee  tremulum  iubar  haesitiit  igui, 
ncc  peiietraro  potest  facile,  atque  emergero  ad  ortus." 

And  our  author's  own  (6.  88S)  "Aeris  in  campis  latus/*  Com- 
pare Dante,  In  fern.  2.  1: 

"Lo  giorno  se  n'  andava  e  1'  aor  bruuo 
toglieva  gli  iinimai,  rhe  souo  in  terra, 
dalle  fati«ihe  loro.' 

Nor  is  this,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  strange  notion  of  the 
substantive  darkness  of  an  object  invisible  per  w,  so  very  irre- 
concileable  with  our  more  philosophical  modern  views,  inasmuch 
as  darkness  being,  according  to  these  views,  neither  more  nor 
less  then  absence  of  light,  absence  of  impression  on  the  JXJtina, 
an  invisible  object  is  dark,  as  dark  and  black  as,  if  not  darker 
and  blacker  than,  the  darkest  and  blackest  visible  object.  Hence 
the  darkness  of  an  underground  cave,   the  darkness  on  closing 
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the  e\x*s,  and  (jur  author's  obscluo  aekk  ski*sit,  fenced  him 
round  irith  dark  air,  i.  c,  unilluminatod  air.  air  on  which  no 
light  fell,  tlie  >Km  lak  amktu  of  the  next  verse. 

A  goddess  makes  Ulysses  invisible  to  Ajax  (Soph.  Ai.  69)  in 
another  way.  ?She  averts  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the 
person  of  Ulyssf.»s,  and  .so  they  make  no  image  on  the  madman's 
retina. 

CiudM  DKA  FL'DiT  AMRTu.— Dka  explains  why  Venus  was 
able  to  envelope  them  in  darkness.  Compare  Propert  2.  1.  11 
(ed.  Hertzb.): 

"scu  cum  poscenteis  somuum  declinat  ocellos. 
invonio  causas  millc  poeta  novajs," 

where  "'jxjota'*  explains  why  Propertius  was  able  to  invent  so 
many  explanations.     See  Rem.  on  5.  721. 


110-121. 

si:hlimis  AiiiT  si:i)KSQi;i:  kkvisit 

I.  VITA    srAS    riU    TKMI'LUM    II.LI    CKXTrMVl^K    SAHAKO 
TJIIIKK    TALKNT    AKAK    SKUTISgiK    WKCKNTIJU'S    HAI.AXT 


SiHi.i.Mis.  ^'Divino  incessii/*  Serv.  (ed.  Lion):  Cynth.  Cenet., 
P.  Manut.  Certainlv  not  the  mcaninir.  Sriuj.Mis  is  here 
aloft,  ON  hiijh,  i.  e.  thnnigh  the  air.  through  the  sky,  in  con- 
tradistinction   to    Aeneas's   going  nn  foot,   walking,   verse    414: 

•  iKKSSl'MVl  K    AI)    MOKNIA    TKNDIT.       VcUUvS,     iu     OUr     tCXt,     gOCS    froni 

the  coast  of  Carthage  to  Cyprus  srnuMis,  exactly  as  in  the 
llffian.  iff    Vrnrr.,    verse  H7,   she   goes   from    Cyprus  to  Troy: 

ut-i((i    t:n    TiHtn.r,   runtkt.iora    trto^t-tt    Kvnoor, 

r  •'•/    u  h  1  ti    ft:  If  f-  f-  If  n  I    ihK>K   notiofKnac.   xtki-fihtr. 
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That  on  both  occasions  she  ^oes  in  her  chariot,  is  of  course  to 
be  undei-stood.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.   .>.   GIS  (of  Triptolemus): 

"iam  super  Euro])on  sublimifi  ot  Asida  tcrnis 
vcctus  crat  iuveuis," 

/.  e.  was  carried  sublime,  or  ah)ft,  over  Europe  and  Asia,  viz., 
in  the  chariot  of  Ceres;  vei-se  645: 

*'at(iuo  levcm  curruin  Tritoiiida  misit  in  arcem 
Triptoioino." 

Sabako  thlrk   calent  akae,   sEKTiSQ.,   &c.     Coinparc  Coluni. 

de  Cult  a  Ilort.   260: 

.     .     .     "ot  ingenuo  ooiifusa  ruboro 
virgiiioas  ada[)crta  gciias  rosa  praobct  hoiiores 
caehtibus,  tcmplisqiu)  Sabaouin  iniscet  odorein.' 

where  ''rosa''  corresponds  to  the  skktis,  and  ''Sabaeuni  (jdoreni" 
to  the  sahaeo  thikk,  of  our  text,  and  \vh(Me  the  meaning  is  as 
in  our  text,  rose.s  and  frank incvHsr.  hlvifd  odours  iu  llw  taupks. 


MAO  A  LI  A. 


VAR.  LECT. 

\LvPALiA  III  *'loca   dcsortii  Punica,"    Probiis,   tni   ficnnj.  (Kcils  ed.)  p.  <»3, 
1.  15. 

MAOALIA    III   P.    MailUt. 

0    Vcr.,  St.  (inU. 


Mao  ALIA,  Sp.  nuijada,  shepherd's  hut 

Strata  viakim  stratus  rias,  the  levelled  streets,  as  6.  633, 
''opaca  viarum''  -ojtaras  ruts:  2.'MV2,  ''auii^usta  viarum"  -  au- 
(Justus  rias:  Lucret.  2.  113,  "opaca  domorum'       oparas  tlotuos. 
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427-429. 

PAliS    DUCEKE    MLKOS 
MOIJKK^L'K    AKrKM    KV  MAMBUS    SUBVOLVKKK    SAXA 
VMiS    OITAUK    L<KrM    TVATi)    CT    CONCLUDHiE    SULCO 


VAk.  LECr. 

oiTARK  I    Vat.y  J*aL,   Meti  It  ;i7,.  HI  Sen.  (who,   l)esides,  viz..  at  4.  f>55, 
thus  quotos  the  verse: 

J'AHS    OlTAIt>:    L0<  U.M,    TECTA    ET    CON' LUDtKK    SUUO); 

Douatus;  Pr.  Yen.  (1470,  1471,  1475);  Mil.  (1475,  1492);  Bre«c.;  Mod.; 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Reins.;  N.  Heins.  (1«70,  1671,  1«76,  1704);  PhUippe; 
Ileync;    Pott.;    Dorph.;    Wagn.   (1882,    1841);   Tliiel;    Ilaupt;    Ribb.; 

Coiiingt. ;  AVeidner. 

o 
AFTAKK  I  UofH.   (aitakk),  II  j!-;.  Ill  Pierius   (*4u   vcteribus   fore  omuibus 

oxomplaribus  legi  aitakk);  Junta  Von.  (1472);  Jul.  Seal.  7W.  S.  17; 

II.  Steph. ;   liask.;    Hurmaou    (''Aitakk  etitun   onmes   fere  Hoinsio  iu- 

specti;  ct  exccrpta  nostra,  ot  Graedanus,  Francianus,  Pugctianus'). 

0   IVr.,   .S7.    GalL 


Paks  aitakk  luclm  tkcto.*  The  reading  aptakk  is  preferable 
to  MiTAKK,  first,  because  the  latter  could  not  be  s(}en,  aftbrded 
no  picture;  seeondly,  because  there  should  be  mention  of  the 
building  of  houses  as  well  as  of  the  ''arx.''  Tecto  is  the  abla- 
tive case,  AiTAiJE  LOciM  TE<.To,  fnniislt  the  place  frith  hoicic^-^ 
build  hoft.scs.  Compare  Hirt.  Hrll.  Alex.  (Elzev.,  1670,  p.  687): 
''onmc^  oppidi  partes,  (|uae  minus  firmae  viderentur,  testudi- 
nibus  atque  musculis  fiptantftr/'  Plin.  l\innj.  IS:  "Instant 
operibus,  adsunt  exercitationibus,  anna,  ntoenia,  riros  aptaut/' 
Stat.   Thrh.   //.   100  (Tisiphone  addressing  Megaora): 

.     .     .     '"ipsae  odiis.  ipsae  discordilnis  iumis 
aptemur." 


*  Dr.  Henry  marked  thi.s  coniinent  in  his  MS.,  "very  doubtful."  lie 
hero  dissents,  in  a  manner  unusual  to  him,  from  the  unanimous  testimony 
(for  such  it  viitually  is)  of  the  lirst-class  MSS.  (Editor's  Note). 
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md.   10,   309: 

.     .     *' aptatamque  cava  tostudine  dextrain 
porcutit. ' 

MuROs,  ARCKM,  TKCTo.  The  throc  essential  constituent  parts 
of  an  ancient  city :  see  the  same  parts  again  united  in  the  view 
fj^iven  of  ancient  Pallanteum,  Aen.  8,  98: 

'*ciim  muros  arcomquo  procul  ac  rara  domonim 
toota  vident." 

Srjico.  "Fossa;  ci vitas  enim,  non  domus,  circumdatur 
sulco,"  Servius;  and  so  Heyne,  Wjigner,  Lersc^h,  and  Ladewip^. 
Incori'cct;  sulco  r(»fers  not  to  the  immediately  preceding  thcto, 
but  (as  sliown  by  the  word  coxcluderk)  to  the  whole  work:  the 
work  is  completed,  closed  in,  by  the  usual  plough-furrow. 


430. 

lURA    MAGISTRATUSQUE    LEGUXT    SANCTUMQUE    SENATUM 


VAR.  LECT. 

snuHA— sKNATUM  I  Vdt.,  Roiii..  PfiLy  Mtul.  II  ji  j^.  Ill  Sorvius;  Donatus; 
Ven.,  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  R.  Stoph.; 
Junta;  Jul.  Seal.,  /W/.  .7.  17:  P.  Manut;  II.  Stoph.;  I\  Heins.;  N. 
Iloins.  (1071);  Ikunck;  Wakof.;  Pott.;  Phil.;  Wapi.  (1832,  1841). 

iniA-SKNATiTM  OMITTKI)  OR  STinMATIZKD  II  ,/V-  HlPecrlk.;  Ileyne; 
Lad.;  llaupt;  Wagn.  {Lect.   Virg.  ct-  Pr(U'si.)\  Ribb. 

0  rVr.,  Si.  Gall. 

Conington  well  urges  in  support  of  this  verse  that  legislation  is 
mentioned  in  a  similar  connexion  at  3.  147,  and  5.  758. 
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4:n. 

AT.TA    TIIEATUIS 


VAIt  LKCT. 

ALTA  I  J?ofn.,  l*al ,  Mrd.  II  }.  Ill  P.  Maiiut. ;  I).  Heins.;  N.  Hoins.; 
Ifeyno;  Brunck;  Wakof.;  AVagn.  (1882,  1841);  Lad.;  llaupt. 

LATA  I    Vat.  Ill  I\ibl)cck. 

0  ]Vr..  .S7.  (iaIL 

THKATRis  I  ]?//.,  /.'o/,/.,  PaL  THKATRIS  II  {.  Ill  P.  3Ianut.;  D.  Heins.; 
N.  Hoins.  (1«>70,  U;71);  I'hilippo;  lloyno;  AVakef. ;  Wajxn.  (184K 
1845);  Ribb. 

THKATRi  I  Med.  Ill  Brunck;  Wa^^n.  (od.  Ileyn.;  L/W.  Vinj.,  od.  18^)1); 
Ijad.;  llaupt. 

0  T>r.,  St.  Gall. 


4:^4-410. 

QFAIJS    ArF>>    AKSTVTK    .VOVA    PKR    FI^ORKA    Kl'RA 
RXRRCCT    SUh    SOLK    I.MIUR    VlTM    (JKNTIS    ADl'LTOS 

KDiTcrxT  Ftrrrs  ait  qvvM  ijqukntia  mella 

STII'AXT    KT    DVLCI    DISTKNDUNT    NECTAIJK    OELLAS 

AUT    ONERA    AO'IPFUXT    VEXIEXTTIM    AUT    ACJMIXE    FACTO 

rGXAvrivr  fucus  pec-vs  a  1'raT'>>epiju:s  arcext 

FEKVET    OPUS    REDOLEXTQUE    TIIYMO    FRACJRAXTFA    MELLA 


Conipmo  (^uint.  Dedmn.  /.V.  4:  ''(iiiin  ipse  spectntur  operis  .  .  . 
proc-ess(M-ain,  sperans  fore  iit  vidorem  (luoniadmodam  aliao  faposj 
librahie  ponnis  onora  conforront,  aliao  doposita  sarcina  in  novas 
prorunipcront  praedas,  ot  quanquam  ano^usto  fostinarotiir  mlitu, 
turba  tamon  exeuntium  non  obstaret  intrantibiis,  aliao  niilit€*\ri- 
biis  ctistris  pelloront  valgus  ignavum,  aliao  longum  pennensae 
iter  fatigatao  anholitum  trahoront,  haoc  ad  aostiviim  solem  por- 
rectas  panderet  pennas." 

Adultos  fetus.  I  search  in  vain  in  the  commentators  for 
anv  account  of  the  sense  in  which  our  author  has  here  used  the 
word  udullits.   Is  it  merely  fnahne,  ripe^  full  grown y  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  sense  in  which  the  offspring  of  any  animal  (or  even  plant) 
is  said  to  be  adttliffs  when  it  has  pass(Ml  through  the  infantile 
period,  or  is  it  bavin (j  ntulvnjONv  the  (rafts fonNations  of  an 
ifisert  and  become,  an  image  or  perfect  her?  Disappointed  in 
the  commentators,  I  turn  to  Virgil  himself,  in  his  Georgicsy 
and  find  that  even  Virgil  himself  not  only  has  no  notion  at 
all  of  insect  transformation,  but  is  so  ill-informed  on  the  subject 
of  that  special  nature  bestowed  by  Jupiter  himself  on  bees  in 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  services  those  insects  had  I'endered 
him  in  the  Di(^taean  cave  {^(ieorif.   I.  149: 

*'uunc  age,  iiaturas  apihiis  qnas  hipitcr  ij)SO 
addidit.  oxpediam :  pro  qua  nicrcedo,  canoros 
Curetuni  sonitiLs  cropitaiitiaquo  aera  socutao, 
Dictaeo  cooli  rcgem  pavore  sub  antro") 

as  to  represent  each  succeeding  race  or  generation  of  bees  not  to 

be  generate<l  at  all,  or  produced  by  pai'onts,  but  to  be  gathered 

by  the  elder  bees  off  leaves  and  flovvei-s;   Geon/.  4.   197 : 

^'illuin  adoo  placuisso  apihus  miraboro  morcm, 
quod  no<"  concubitu  indulgent,  noc  corporc  sognos 
in  Vcnororn  solvunt,  aut  fotus  nixibus  odunt; 
voruni  ipsac  e  foliis  natos  ot  suavibus  horbis 
ore  logunt/' 

Such  being  our  author's  ignorance  of  insect  transformation,  there 
can  bo  no  reference  in  our  text  to  that  remarkable  phenomenon; 
ADUiiTOs  ff:tus  must  simply  mean  (jronit  njj,  young,  and  For- 
bigor's  (ad  Georg.  4.  lf)2)  '^nova  exaniina''  is  not  so  very  far 
from  the  mark  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appeal*  to  be. 

Oentfs  kctus.  Why  fctus  (iKiVTis,  and  not  FFrrrs  inainim 
or  parenfunf?  Because  the  younger  bees  (Fvm:s)  being  not 
born,  but  found  on  leaves  and  sweet  grass  and  flowers  (Georg. 

4.  200: 

.     .     .     "ipsac  c  I'oliis  natos  et  suavibus  herbis 

ore  legunt"). 

have  no  other  parents  than  the  community:    (Georg,  4.  153: 

''solae  communes  natos,  consortia  tccta 
urbis  habent"). 

Fervet  opus.  The  metaphor,  common  in  all  languages,  is 
expressed  in  Italian  in  the  same  two  words,  little  altered: 
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"allor  che  1'  o])ra  ferve,  allor  cho  '1  melc 
sparpe  di  tiino  d'  ogni  intorno  f>dore.''  Caro. 

"L'  opera  ferve  sempre  e  si  continua  con  alacrita.'' — Report  of 
speech  of  Tecchio  (guardasiffilli)  in  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
(Naxione  Newspaper,  Florence,  17th  May,  1867);  the  "opera" 
spoken  of  being  the  allotment  of  pensions  to  the  deprived  monka, 
under  the  law  "per  la  soppressione  delle  corporazione  religiose." 
Pcrvere — applied  in  our  text  to  the  bees'  work,  and  by  Ovid, 

F(UiL  1.   379: 

•'iussa  facit  pastor,  fervent  oxamina  pntri 
de  hove'' 

to  the  bees  themselves, — is  a  very  much  stronger  expression  than 
biisyy  so  often  applied  by  us  to  the  working  bee.  It  is  possible 
to  be  busy,  but  it  is  not  possible  fervere  without  having  tlie 
whole  heart  and  soul  engaged. 

Opus,  viz.,  mellifkandi.     Compare  Apollon.  Rhod.  3.  1035: 

where  aiu[ikr[ia  egya  ueXiaatov  --  honey. 

Rkdolknt^ue  TiiYMo  FH.vGRANTiv  MKi.LA.  Facciolati  rouiarks 
///  voce  Redoleo:  '^Frustra  est  Diomed.  qui  (1.  1,  p.  304, 
Putsch.)  piitat  TIIYMO  ad  fj^aciRantiv  referri,  non  ad  redolent, 
nam  ot  olco  ablativum  habet.  Sic  Valer.  Max.  in  tin.  c.  6,  1.  1: 
'mons  Hymettus  thy  mi  flore  redolens/ "  and  the  quotation  is 
no  doubt  very  apt,  noi*  is  then?  to  such  analysis  any  gram- 
matical objection.  But  there  is  an  objection  of  a  difterent  kind, 
viz.,  that  honey  b(ung  of  itself  and  in  its  own  nature  i-edolent  or 
strong-smelling,  the  redolent  of  our  text  does  not  ix^quire 
any  C4isual  ablative;  whereas  honey,  not  being  of  itself  or  in 
its  own  nature  fragrant  (emitting  an  agreeable  perfume),  fra- 
GRANTLv  does  require  a  ctisual  ablative.  Compare  Quint.  Deel. 
13.  13:  "Prata  silvaeque  vel  maturae  fructibus  vites,  et  fra- 
grantes  thymo  i^ulles  (quantum  coniectura  suspicari  potest) 
pabulum  [apibus]  ministrant"  (whei*e,  hills  not  being  of  them- 
selves or  in  their  own  nature  fragrant,  ''fragrantes"  requires  a 
casual  ablative,  and  not  only  has  a  casual  ablative,  but  the 
very  same  casual  ablative  as  the  fragrantia  of  our  text,  viz., 
"thymo."     Diomedes,    therefore,    is    right;    the   structure   in- 
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tonclod  by  Virgil  is  rkdot.kntquk  mkij.a,  fr.mjrantia  tiivmo;  and 
the  sense:  ihcre  is  a  stronti  siufll  of  hoftff/  pcrftnncd  iciih 
fhyme.  Redolent  mella,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  vei*se,  is  thus 
the  counterpoise  of  fekvet  opus  in  the  beginning,  and  in  order 
to  make  it  down  ueight^  has  thymo  fragrantia  added  to  it  by 
a  hand  which  is  rarely  either  niggardly  or  prodigal.* 
Thymo.     Compare  Prudent.  Cathem,  S,   73: 

"mella  recons  mihi  Ceoropia 
Hectare  sudat  olento  favus; 
haec  opifex  apLs  aerio 
rore  liqiiat,  tonuiquo  thymo." 

Palladius,  dr  lie  Rustica,  1.  S7 :  ^'Primi  saporis  mella  thy  mi 
succus  effundit.  Secundi  meriti  timbra  [thymbraj,  serpyllum, 
vcl  origanum.  Tertii  meriti  rosmarinus,  et  satureia.  Cetera 
ut  arbutus,  et  olera,  saporem  rustici  mollis  efficiunt." 


442-445. 

AENEAS    AIT    ET    FASTIOIA    SUSPICIT    URBIS 

INFERT    SE    SAEPTUS    NEIJULA    MIRABILE    DICTL' 

PER   MEDIOS    MrSCCTQUE    VIRIS    XP:QrE    C'ERNITUR    UTJJ 

LUCUS    IN    URBE    FUIT    MEDIA    LACTISSIMUS    UMBRAE 


Fastigia  SUSPICIT  URBIS.     SuspiciT,   uot  mcrcly  looks  up  to,   but 
looks  up  to  with  admiration.     Compare  G.  GOT: 

.     .     .     "medium  nam  plurima  turba 
hunc  habct,  atquc  humeris  extantcm  suspicit  altis;" 

Mart  11.  oG: 

*'\i.<*  animum  mircr  suspiciamquo  tuum;" 

and  see  Comm.  1.  397,  Rem.  on  "despectare.'' 

Laetissiatus  umbrae:    most  happij   in  its  shade,    taking  the 


*  Ovid  goes  right  against  the  whole  of  above  Rom.,  Met.  15,   79: 

.    .     .    **ne<!  vohis  actons  hnmor 
oripitnr,  noc  molla  thymi  rwiolontia  llorom.'' 

HENRY,    AEITETDEA,   VOL.   I.  43 
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f/rrnfrsf  drlif/hf  hi  its  ofcft  shade,  Iftxfniathif/  in  its  shade, 
exactly  as  Ovid,  Arf.  Ainat.   I.   .7/7 .9; 

'•mons  erit  aj)ta  r'api  tunc,  rum  laotissima  rorum 
ut  scfjos  in  pinjrui  luxuriabit  hnmo" 

(where  'Muxuriabit"  explains  the  meaning-  not  only  of  ^Mae- 
tissinia"  in  the  pieced in,ir  verse  [viz.,  luxuriating;  "rerum,"  in 
thin^i^s,  /.  c.  in  the  Avorhl],  but  of  the  term  laetus  in  its  so 
common  application  to  crops,  viz.,  that  it  means  not  (jhuhhtrinfi 
fhr  rt/r  of  the  observer,  but  happ/j  in  their  mrn  f'rrlfNf/s,  not 
luxuriant,  but  lujuriatiufi,  exactly  our  (jfa(l^\   2.  I'l: 

.     .     .     '*4uas  illi  laotn  labonim 
ipsa  suis  •|Uondain  manilms  Sidonia  Dido 
focorat." 

On  the  other  hand  we  tind  Sil.   11.  47;*): 

•'ot  laotiis  soopulis  audivit  inhila  ryclops," 
and  Mart.  4.   77: 

•'fiiiiu|iiam  divitias  dcos  rogavi, 
contontus  inodicis  mooquo  laotiis.  ' 


44S. 
cArrr  acrts  k^ui  sic  nam  fork 


VAR.  LECT. 

sir  NAM  I  Vof.,  Ron/..  Mrd.  (SKiNAM,  the  <1  i.s  cancollod  and  C  writton 
over  it).  HI  W  Manut.;  I).  Iloins.;  N.  Iloiiis.  (IfiTO);  PhiL;  Iloyno; 
Brimok;  Wakof.;   Pott.;   Wairn.  (18:V2.  1841,  1H61);  I.ad.;  Raupt;  Kibb. 

CofL  Pat.  roads  SKiNAFORE 

si<;niim  hi  Piorius:  '^sniMM  in  abrasis  tantiim  codd.  aniniadverti.  In  into- 
f^ris  autem :  sic  nam.* 

0    IV/-.,  Sf.  Uatl. 


AcRis   EQUi.      Owing  to    that   capital    defect  of  the   Latin   lan- 
<;uage,    the  absence  of  the  article,  there  is  a  certain  ambiguit}' 
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here  which  can  only  bo  cloarccJ  up  rx  rnfionp..  ^'Acor  equus" 
cannot  here  be — as  it  is,  4.  15(): 

'*at  puor  Ascanius  mediis  in  vallilms  acii 
gaiidet  eqiio" — 

a  spirited  horse,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  finders  of  the  head  to  determine  whether  the  individual 
horse  to  which  it  belonged  was  spirited  or  not,  as  compared  with 
other  horses.  Neither  can  ^'acer  cquus"  here  bo  a  horse  of  a 
spirited  bi-eed  or  species,  it  bein^  0(|ually  impossible  for  the 
finders  to  determine  to  what  brood  or  species  the  particular 
head  belonged.  ^'A(xt  equus"  thoreforo  can  only  be  the  spirited 
horse,  the  horse  regarded  generically  as  a  spirited  animal.  The 
same  observations  apply  t(^  the  ''beUator  equus''  of  Silius,  2.410: 

"ostentant  caput  effossa  tellure  ropei-tiun 
hollatoris  «<]ui,  atjue  omoii  clainorc  salutaiit" 

[not  (I  warrior  or  war  hoi^se,  but  the  warrior  or  warlike  war- 
loving  horse];  Am.   .•/.   ryHif: 

.     .     .     *M)elluiii,  (J  ton*a  hospita,  poi-tas; 
bcllo  annantur  e<iui,  bollum  haec  annenta  minantur." 

Georg,   2.   Ho: 

'Miinc  boUator  cqiius  cainpo  sese  ardnus  infort. " 


449. 

nEr.1,0  K<,i?K(iTAM  >rr  facu.km  vktu  oentem 


Facu.km  vtctu.  *'8ubsidiis  victus  ....  copiosissima,''  Do- 
natus.  ''FA(rr,EM  autem,  copiosam,  divitem,"  Sorvius.  '^Fore 
Poont^s  gentom  bellicosam  ot  rorum  copiis  (ex  agricultura, 
navigatione,  ot  commorciis  populorum)  affluentem,''  Heyne. 
"Mihi  quidom  ilhnl  facilem  victt  latiore  sensu  de  omnis 
generis    felicitiito    dictum,    Virgilioquo    illud    Homericum    ^toi 

43- 
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Qeia  uoovfti;  obvoi*satum   fuissi*  viilotur,"  Wagner   (1832j,   and 
a^ain,  //>/>/.,  ''Sic  nostro  loco  fneilr.s  rwtit  Carthagin lenses  vocan- 
tur   propter   opes   et    omnium    rerum    affluentiam.''      "'Leicht- 
liin    (olme    mtihsal)    lebend,'    wohlhabend,    nacli    dem   Homeri- 
schen  d^eoi  geia  uoovceg,''  Siipfle.    "^Yealthy,"  Coningt.  "A'tjtr^- 
ri/.r^v,  t'r/.7^(fOQoy,''  La  Cerda,  following  Hortensius  and  Cternianiis. 
"Facii.km    victu,  sirfjrrfch ,    ....      Andere   leiten    vktu    von 
rivcrc  ab,  und  erkliiren:    'gesegnet  an  allem  lebensgut;'  alJQin 
fncilr  rircrr  wird  nur  von  denen  gesagt,  die  keine  noth  Iciden, 
aber  nicht  von  denen,  die  im  iiberfUiss  leben,  audi  ist  das  pferd 
nicht  symbol  der  tVuchtbarkeit  und  der  fulle/'  Ladewig.    "Die- 
ses zeichen  deute  darauf  bin,  dass  hier  ein  kriegsmuthiges  und 
(durch   den    reichthum    des    bodens)  cultivirtes  oder  gebildetes 
volk   hervorgehen   werde,"  Weidner.     The   explanation   of  faci- 
LKM  VKTU  given  by  Hortensius,   (Jermanus  and  La  Cerda,   and 
lately    revived    by   Ladewig,    viz.,    that   vktu   is   the   supine   of 
vinrrre^  and  ka^tlkm  vkii',    ocjuivalent  to  vixi^nxr^y,  viTcr^cpOQoy, 
sifyrcf'/'h,    is   inadmissible,    (1)    because    fach.em    victu   in   tliis 
sense  not  only  adds  nothing  to  wvaAsO  iihuvauxm,  but  is  an  arbi- 
tral y  rendering   of  words  actively  which  have  an  equal  gram- 
mati(*al  claim  to  bo  rendered  passively,  viz.,  so  as  to  afford  the 
exactly    opj)osite   sense:    rast/  to  hr  roHquerrd,   a  sense  wholly 
incompatible  with    the   cr)ntext;    (2)  because   fvcilem  vktu  too 
nearly  resembles  *M'acilem  vietum,''   (Jvonj.  2.  46(fy  to  allow  of 
its  being  referred  to  a  totally  different  root  and  meaning;   and 
(^)  b(»cause  th(^  very  expression  '4acilis  victu''  occui-s  in  Seneca 
{Episl.   i)(L'  '^Sapiens  facilis  rirftf  fuif)  in  such  a  context  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  victu  of  the  phrase  facilis  victu 
belongs  not  to   vincere  but  to   vivere.     On  the  other  hand 
Servius's  explanation,  "copiosam,  divitem" — and  still  more  Do- 
natus's,  "subsidiis  victus  copiosissima "— is  liable  to  the  no  less 
weighty  objections,  first,  that  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  use  which  Seneca  has  made  of  the  expression ;  fiteeondly, 
that  it  is  not  supported  by  the  usual  meaning  of  facilis  else- 
where, either  when  standing  in  ordinary  adjectival  construction, 
or  when  forming  part  of  the  similar  expressions  "facile  dictu," 
"facile  visu/'  "facile  scitu,''  "facile  factu:"  and  thirdly,  that 
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no  sufficient  reason  has  been  assiji^ned  why  the  head  of  the  spirited 
war-loving  horse  should  preindicate  or  be  ominous  of  exube- 
rant fertility,  Uppigkeit:    qua  IwovreL:. 

Weidner's  explanation  being  a  mere  rrrhaft/fr  of  Servius's, 
with  the  addition  that  the  riohness  of  the  soil  indicated  civiliza- 
tion, the  consequence  of  abundance,  is  liable  not  only  to  the  ob- 
jections to  which  Servius's  explanation  itself  is  liable,  but  to  the 
further  obje(;tion  that  it  was  as  little  likely  that  the  omen  should 
point  to— that  the  colonists  should  trouble?  themselves  about — a 
consequence  altogether  secondaiy  both  in  tim(^  and  importance, 
a  consequence  of  a  consequence.  In  order  to  find  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  direction 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word 
facilis  itself,  viz.,  m^vy,  without  trouble  or  labour,  and  there- 
fore simple,  and  by  the  special  signification  of  Seneca's  identical 
expression  of  ''facilis  victu,"  and  the  very  similar  expression  of 
Virgil  himself  in  the  second  (rcrugic.  Now  Seneca's  "sjipiens 
facilis  victu  fuit"  can  onlv  mean  ''the  wise  man  was  easv  in  his 
food,'"  /.  e.j  moderate  and  simple  in  his  mode  of  living  (er/,oXo^ 
fr^v  diaivr^v)^  did  not  use  a  costly,  expensive  diet;  and  the 
"facilem  victum"  of  the  second  Georgic  is  a  lirimj,  diet,  or 
food  of  the  same  kind — that  kind  of  living,  diet^  or  food  which 
the  earth  produ(^es  with  little  labour,  and  almost  of  itself,  and 
which  those  who  live  in  a  primitive  state  of  simplicity  are 
always  sure  of  obtaining  with  little  or  no  trouble,  or  to  use 
our  author's  own  word,  with  farilitij,  from  the  soil,  from  the 
'Mustissima  tellus,"  that  tell  us  which  is  so  perfectly  just  as 
always  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  simple  food  for  all  its  children. 
Nor  let  any  one  allege  that  the  "fundit"  of  the  second  Georgic 
necessarily  indicates  abundance,  pouring  forth  in  superfluity  or 
even  in  quantity.  That  no  such  n(>tion  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  notion  expressed  by  fun  do  re  is  shown  by  the  exact 
pai-allol,  Oeoff/.   1.  12: 

.     .     .     *' tuque  0,  cui  prima  frcmontoin 
tudit  oquuni  nia|:juo  tolhis  pcicussa  tridonti, 
Neptune" 

(where    the   same   earth    is   described  as  fun  dens   the   single 
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Jimited  object,  tlie  horse j,  as  well  as  by  the  common  use  of  the 
verb  fund  ere,  to  signify  to  bring  forth ,  to  produce,  to  give 
birth  to,  even  in  the  ease  where  tlie  production  is  so  difficult 
as  to  be  tcchnicallv  denominated  tattonr:  Aeti.   8.  IHH: 

.     .     .     "<|uem  randida  Maia 
•  'yllenao  gclido  conceptum  vortioe  fiidit!' 

The  ''fundit"  nf  the  second  (Jeorgic  therefore  denotes  not 
pouring  forth  in  superfluity,  or  even  in  abundance,  but  merely 
bearimj,  produrhuj;  and  ''fundit  fai^ilem  victum''  is:  producers, 
bears  fcusfi  (and  therefore  of  necessary  consequence,  si  tit  pie)  food 
or  Jiving.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  ''fundit  facilem 
victum'*  of  the  second  Crcorgic  appears  fuither  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  bearing  and  extent  of  that  second  Ueorgie. 
The  first  Georgic  having  been  devoted  to  the  laborious  tilling  of 
the  ground,  to  the  life  of  the  agriculturist  properly  so  called, 
— the  '^avidus  colonus"  who  forces  the  ground  to  work  against 
its  will  (^*parere  cogit*')— that  subject  is  bid  farewell  to  in  the 
very  first  words  of  the  second:  "hactenus  arvorum  cultus,"  and 
a  new  subject  entered  upon,  that  of  the  vineyard,  oliveyard,  and 
nurseiv,  and  towards  the  ^ymX  of  the  book  a  contrast  drawn 
between  the  simple  easy  life  <>f  those  agricolae,  who  are 
satislied  with  little,  and  the  (Complicated  anxious  operose  life  of 
the  townsman: 

"()  fortiiuatos  iiitniuin,  sua  si  boua  iioriut, 
a^i'icolas!  <|uibus  ipsa  i>rociil  discordibus  arniis 
fumUi  luiino  facilem  victuni  iustissinia  tellus," 

the  agricolae  meant,  beint!'  not  those  agricolae  who,  like  so 
many  of  the  agricolae  of  the  present  day,  either  tilled  the 
ground  without  possessing  it,  or  who,  if  they  possessed  it,  raised 
crops  for  the  market  or  for  exportation,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
such  disproportionate^  crops  were  obliged  both  to  force  the 
ground  and  to  work  hard  themselves,  but  agricolae  who 
possessed  the  ground  and  subsist^*!  upon  its  produce,  and  having 
but  few  wants  ajid  desires,  thankfully  accepted  that  ''facilem 
victum,"  that  easy,  ))lain,  and  simple  food,  which  the  ^Mustis- 
sima  tellus"  cheerfuUv  afforded  - 
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''quos  rami  fructius,  quos  ipsa  voleutia  rura 
sponto  tuloro  sua.  «:ari)sit" 

It  is  with  an  idyl  doscriptivc  of  this  "facilis,"  this  simple,  life, 
Virgil  closes  his  second  (reoipc.  Take  away  from  his  descrip- 
tion the  idvllic,  tJie  ideal,  and  you  have  the  life  of  everv  com- 
mencing  people;  the  simple,  primitive,  patriarchal  life  to  which 
every  nation  loves  to  look  back  as  the  life  of  its  tii^st  founders: 

*'liano  oliiH  voteres  vitam  coluere  Sal>ini; 
.lianc  I^cinus  et  frator;  sic  foii:i«  Ktruria  crovit 
scilicet,  et  reruin  f&v.Ux  est  pulclierrima  Roma." 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  that  this  simple  life,  this 
'^facilem  victu" — separated,  of  c«nii-se,  from  its  idyllic — should  be 
held  out  to  the  colonising  Tyrians,  (1)  because  it  is,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  life  of  all  commencing  nations,  even  of  Kome 
itself;  (2)  because  Virgil,  prophesying  after  the  fact,  should 
keep  close,  not  merely  to  veiisimiiitude,  but  to  the  record  which 
informed  him  that  the  life  of  the  Carthagenians  was  a  simple 
primative  life  for  ages  (vvai  sakcula)  after  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  and  before  its  martial  colonists  had  become  efteminated 
by  the  riches  slowly  ac(|uired  through  conciuest  and  commerce. 
Hear  iSilius,  of  HannibaFs  soldiers  and  Hannibal  himself  at 
Capua,  11.  282: 

.     .     .     *'stupet  iucousuetus  opiinao 
Sidonius  nioiisae  miles,  faciomquc  superbi 
ignotam  luxus  oculis  miraiitibiis  haurit. 
voscitur  ipse  [IIannibal|  silous,  et  tantos  damnat  houores 
esse  epulis,  facilos(|ue  coli  tanto  agmine  inensas" 

(where  in  ''faciles  mensas''  we  have,  as  nearly  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  allows,  the  fach.km  vicir  of  our  text):  and 
(«$)  because  no  chaiacter  '  could  better  agree  than  that  of 
simple  livei-s  with  the  other  character,  viz.,  that  of  warriors 
prognosticated  to  them  by  the  same  omen.  The  lives  of  the 
Spartans ,  Athenians ,  Macedonians,  Pei-sians ,  Sabines ,  Etru- 
rians, Gauls,  Britons,  and  Jews,  were  simplest  during  that 
period  of  their  history  during  which  they  were  most  martial. 
We  have  just  had  the  testimony  of  Silius  concerning  the  Car- 
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timginians;  aud  the  following  is  that  of  the  same  witness 
respecting  the  Romans  themselves  (1.  H09): 

"concilium  v(M:at  augnstuui,  castaque  beatos 
paupertato  jjatres,  ac  noinina  ]>ai*ta  triuinpliis 
consul,  ot  aoquantein  supcros  virtuto  Sonatum. 
facta  aniniosa  viros,  et  recti  sacra  cupido 
attollunt,  hiitaeque  togae,  neglectaque  mcnsa, 
dcxtoraque  a  cunis  capulo  non  segnis  aratris; 
cxujHo  fhriles,  et  opum  non  indiga  corda, 
ad  pai'vos  cuitu  roineabant  saepe  penates," 

where  the  table  of  the  Romans  in  their  warlike  times  is  for- 
mally stated  to  have  been  ''neglecta,"  and  themselves  to  have 
been  "exigiio  faciles,"  the  two  expressions  which  together 
make  up  the  facilkm  victu  of  our  text. 

Facilkm,  eai<{/y  i.  e.,  easily  procurable,  and  therefore  simple, 
einfachy  sine  apparatu ;  Sencc.  Ep.  95:  ''Medicina  quondam 
pauctu-um  fuit  scientia  herbarum,  quibus  sisteretur  tluens  san- 
guis, vulnera  coirent:  paulatim  deinde  in  banc  pervenit  tani 
multiplicem  varietatem.  Xec  est  mirum  tunc  illam  minus 
negotia  habuisse,  firmis  adhuc  solidis(iue  corporibus,  et  facili 
cibo,  nee  per  artem  voliiptatemque  corrupto:  qui  postquam  coo- 
pit  non  ad  tollendam,  sed  ad  irritandam  famem  quaeri,  et  in- 
venti  sunt  mille  conditurae,  quibus  aviditas  excitaretur;  quae 
desiderantibus  alimenta  erant,  onera  sunt  plenis."  Falisc. 
Cyncijet.  306  (of  the  rearing  of  dogs): 

''lacto  novain  pubom,  /(7/;///que  tuobere  inaxa; 
noc  luxus  alios  avidaoque  impondia  vitae 
uoscant:  liaec  niagno  redit  indulgontia  dauiuo/' 

Sen.  Here.   Get.   655: 

"cari)ot  [paui)orJ  faciles  vilesquo  cibos, 
sod  non  striotos  rcspicit  onses. 
auroa  niiscct  pocula  sanguis." 


Mart.  10.  47 


"vitain  «juae  fatiunt  boatioreni, 
iucundissinio  Mai-tialis,  haoc  sunt: 

cunvictus  lacilis,  sin<»  arto  inon.sa, 
nox  non  obria,  sod  soluta  cuiis." 
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Sil.  8.  559  (cd.  Ru|).): 

•'Martia  Irons,  fa(?ilcs(juo  comae,  nee  pone  retroquc 
caesaries  brevior'' 

[nncarcd  hair,  hair  a,n  It  grcfr  hij  nafttrc,  hair  a/xjat  which 
no  great  traal)le  was  tahrit  in  the  dressing].  Claud,  in  liuf. 
2.   108  (ed.  Corpus): 

''illiuc  Anneniae  vibratis  criuibus  alae 
herbida  coUectao  facili  velamina  nodo'' 

[with  a  aim  pie  string,  a  mere  string].  Tacit.  Annal.  3.  0  (of 
Drusus):  ''Incallidus  alioqiii  et  facilis  iuventa,  senilibus  tuin 
artibus  utcrotur"  [simple,  owing  to  his  gouth]\  and  facilem 
vicTu  ^  ''facile  viventem"  (compare  Tacit.  Hist.  2.  63:  '^Sa- 
binus  .  .  .  ubi  foriuido  incessisset,  facilis  uuitiitu  .  .  .  ne 
allevasso  videretur,  impulit  ruentenr'),  simple  in  their  liring, 
tiring  simphj — exactly  as  Seneca,  /.  c,  ''sapiens  facilis  victu 
fuit;''  Oeorg.  2.  4f>0: 

"fundit  hunio  facilem  victum  iustissima  teilus'' — 

the  kind  of  life  meant  being  as  much  removed  from  the  ''dives, 
copiosa''  of  Servius,  and  the  '^subsidiis  victus  copiosissima" 
of  Donatus,  and  the  Homeric  qeicc  '^owrreij:  of  Wagner,  and  the 
Homeric  Quidtiog  auova  .  .  .  evv.^^Xol  diayonjiv  evi  OffeieQUioc 
dofwiaiv  {Ilgmn  in  VaJe.\  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  from 
the  "asper  victu"  of  8.  818,  the  ''victu  maligno"  of  Sil.  3.  280 
(ed.  Rup.)  (of  the  Adyrmachidae): 

**sed  mcnsis  asper  [>opulus  victuque  maligno*, 
nam  calida  tristes  opiilao  torrcntur  arena," 

the  (TxXij^a  dtaiia,  of  Proc(^pius  |^/<'  Heft.  Goth.  .7.  //.*  diairnr  3e 
(r/,Xt]Qav  re  /mi  al'i^f.^e).r^uerl^l',  (oa/csg  oi  Uaaaayetai,  mu  avioi 
[viz.,  Antae  et  Sclaveni]  f/orrn],  the  azh^Qov  ii^<j:  ()*£«/ /»^c;  and  the 
ei^ekeataia  y,ai  loii^; /cereaKcrotcnov  (noaiiopnfpv  ei'inaQy  ofHero- 
dian,  3.  8  |(of  Scverus):  /iQonOi>:  it  e/.eiroc:  to  stuyr  aiuov  [populi 
Roniani]  eQiPonnrov,  mu  to  a/.ltjQov  ii^g  <)lalll^^;,  lo  i€  fc/tc/v/^cc 
7tQ0i;  jorc  jtororg,  /«/  eera/.iov  fiei'  aidor^:  /iqoc  ((Qxcvutc:, 
€/caveiQ€i!'e'  xoi^imivtv  le  eyLiihr/neiv  (hda^ac,  '/,ai  ueiayaytor  €£c 
TO  aiiQoduxtioi',  and  4.  7,  of  Caracalla  (cd.  Boeder ):  rQ(ti.e^((i'  le. 
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eriilii  7ca()e€{i^efo,  etJih  o/a^  /mi  ^i?,n'<jix:  ^g  jcocov  vmi  tdeauava 
y^QvtfiEvoQ  ovLiveoir,  ct^iov  it  n{)oanfE^ti(t  avuxr/idiov.  oiror  yaq 
ahjdai;  n^  eca  lor  xf/(>/,  o  r^()^/M  uovio,  fia^cti'  le  /coir^aai:,  /mi  t7€ 
ar!}^(}(r/jor  o/ci  i^oai:,  eoiiiiio.  /Mi  .rai'iior  uer  nor  :iokvieh')%' a/cet~ 
Xero'  o(ii(  (it  it  cflcaiara,  /at  voil;  /itveoiaioi^  ii'tr  ai^Qanvicojv 
iviKtQi^,  #o/ro/c  €/^ '/''>']  i^n^i  the  {iioc  ^^'X"^^^?  ^^  Liician,  de 
Salt,  1 :  (fw)  (tryui^QV)  arUor  /mi  liovov  /o  a/h^qov  ayaO-or  r^yot- 
iifi'oc,  on  the  other;  and  holding  the  middle  place  between 
the  two  extremes,  exactly  as  facills  liolds  the  middle  place  be- 
tween ahfufffaiif  imdsrfiifti/,  between  copiosus  and  malignus; 
in  other  words,  answering  as  exactly  as  need  be  to  the  ueiqia 
diaiift  of  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  ([i/rop.  J 
(ed.  Hutchins.  p.  9):  Kui  rrr  ()e  en  eufurei  uaQivQia  /mi  cr^c 
//fr(>/ac  (haln^i^  [the  simple  but  sufticient  subsistence  which  is 
the  reward  of  labour]);  and  to  the  ''parens  et  parabilis  victiis" 
emblematized  at  the  marriage  feasts  of  the*  primitive  Macedo- 
nians by  a  loaf  of  bread  cut  in  two  with  a  sword,  and  one  half 
given  to  the  bride,  and  the  oth(,T  half  to  the  groom;  Q.  Curt. 
8.  4:  ''Rex  miHlio  t-upiditatis  aidore  iussit  aft'erri  patrio  more 
piment.  Hoc  erat  apud  Macedones  sanctissimum  coeuntium 
pignus,  quern  di visum  gladio  uter([ue  libabat.  Credo  eos,  qui 
gentis  mores  condidorunt,  parco  et  parabili  victu  ostendere 
voluisse  iungentibus  opes,  quantulo  contenti  esse  deberent." 

Facilis,  being  thus  a  middle  ttn-m,  runs  like  every  other 
middle  term  easilv  and  readilv  each  wav — ^on  the  one  side 
towards  copiosus,  on  the  other  towards  malignus.  In  the 
^Eui  Icun'LEc,  and  the  Ql^n)l('K  uionu  tv/r^Xoi  diir/ovoir  of  Homer, 
we  have  the  example  of  the  one;  the  ease  of  life  expressed  by 
those  words  being  the  utmost  dc^gree  of  ease,  perfect  easiness. 
i.  ('.  abundance:  and  in  Silius's  (<).  HON)  'Murus  facilem  per  m- 
hospita  ducere  vitam,"  an  example  of  the  other.  In  our  text, 
and  in  the  second  (reorgic,  the  word  seems  to  preserve  its  true 
character  of  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  and  to  signify 
cnoiijih,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  the  gohien  mean  of  sini- 
plieity  and  moderation.  Compare  Capitol.  Vita  Aiifofi.  J^if\  2: 
"ob  nimiam  libertat(^m  et  vivendi  faciiitiitem"  [ho  easij  a 
manmr  of  life]  (where  ''nimiam"  is  added  to  "facilitatom  "  in 
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order  to  express  pro(li«i^ality),  and  Xciiophon,  Ct/rop.  2  (ed. 
Hutchins.  p.  oo):  ^-iAovcuivitc  ^t  oi  IU()(fat  tiouuutr,  u  /l((qu- 
'/MKovuevoi  (t)(7if.  I  a  oiioia  rrororJTfc  i(^)V  urion'  ir/yavuv,  fit^ 
lyEKr^aovai  lavin  /lotur.  iir/ja('K  ((v  liut  /utvro^  lor  auoroL: 
afti^x^d'orvTii:  {tioievtiv  [onmcnt  dciiulc  artalvni  in  rrnint  inopia 
id  ctjestntp  arftiro^l  (whore  ciuif/annrikc  {Uou.veiv.  the  exact 
equivalent  oi'  iN-fari/nn,  'i.e.fh'ffirt'lchf  rictti,  t'xinvuse^  porcrfj/y 
'Mx^s  angusta  donii").  Hut  why  did  the  horse's  head  signify 
simple  food,  a  priniirive  patriarehal  life?  Plainly  because  the 
horses  own  food  is  simple,  that  which  is  supplied  by  nature, 
that  most  faeilis  of  all  the  victus  which  the  'Mustissima 
tellus  fundit,"  viz.,  «;^rass;  plaiidy  because  the  horse  lives  by 
nature  in,  and  loves,  ji^rassy  plains,  I  lor.   Kpist,   1,    7.   11: 

''non  ost  aptas  c«iuis  Itluuao  locus,  ut  noqiio  pliinis 
poiTcotiis  spatiis,  no«iiic  inultac  pnxligus  licrbao." 

Tlie  hoi-se's  head,  therefore,  whih*  on  the  one  hand  indicating 
(see  below)  that  the  Tyrian  settlois  would  there  become  a  nation 
KoKi:(JiA-M  uKLiA),  indicate<l  on  the  other  hand  that  their  life  tlu^re 
would  be  simi)le  aiul  patriari-hal,  ratii^r  anu)n^^  grassy  pastures 
than  rich  cornH(4ds;  and  we  find  such  patriarchal,  such  pastoral 
life,  of  the  Carthaginians  actually  depi(*ted  on  the  shield  of 
Hannibal,  Sil.  2.  4:^7: 

'•laetior  at  «:irca  facies,  agitata  ferarum 
aginina  vonatii.  ot  caolata  inapalia  fulgent, 
ucc  proi'ul  usta  cutoin  iiigri  soror  horriila  Mauri 
assuctii.s  patrio  inult.ot  sormouo  loaonas. 
it  Lil>or  <'ampi  pastor,  oui  lino  sino  ullo 
invotiluiu  saltus  penctrat  juH'Us:  •)iMiiia  roouum 
arinonti  vii^iloin  patrio  dc  mori>  sciiuuiitur: 
{L;'aosa4Uo,  latratoniut^  Cydoii.  te(ttiiiii«iuo,  foci<|UO 
in  sili<Ms  vciiiN  ct  fistula  uota  iuvonius.' 

Compare  the  simple-living  patriai'chal  Scythians  of  Honi.  //.  ///.  I: 

Tots    titv   H'.    ,u:(ii:    1  tju't    //oror    t     h/mt-r  xcf    m^rr 

ftuiii  IV   irtf    t.i.m.in/.dti-   HnifXior   xr.>f<nKoiiH'(is'  ciar, 
Miaon-   r    ir//buii/(nv,   xttt   nycfov    f.ut^ntt/.yor, 
yXc.xunf  t'.yfin',      l,-i(Oiv   rt,   ^txnnimion'   arUochion', 
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and  observe  how  like  (and  as  it  Virgil,  while  painting  his  pic- 
ture, had  Homer's  before  him),  are  Jupiter  turning  his  "bright 
eyes''  from  Greek  and  Trojan  host«,  and  tixing  them  on  equestrian 
Thracians  and  hand-to-hand  tighting  Mysians,  and  milk-eating 
Hippemolgi,  and  Jupiter  (verse  227)  sur\'eying  sea  and  land 
from  the  height  of  heaven  and  at  last  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
new  Libyan  kingdom,  the  bkllo  EGHK<iiAM  i-rr  f.uilem  victu 
PER  sAEciLA  oL^'THM.  Further,  that  the  connexion  of  the  horse 
in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  was  not  with  oorniields,  abundant 
harvests  and  riches  (how  could  the  emblem  of  war  be  at  the  same 
time  the  emblem  of  abundance?)  but  with  grass  and  grassy  un- 
cultivated pastures  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  not 
the  horse  and  cornfields  or  corn,  but  the  hoi*se  and  grassy  fields 
or  grass,  were  sacred  to  Mars;  and  that  Thrace,  a  grassy,  not  a 
corn-producing  country,  was  famous  for  its  horses,  its  mounted 
Amazons,  its  chariot  of  Mars,  and  was  even  the  countrv  of  Mars 
himself.  Compare  Liv.  2.  o:  "Ager  Tarquiniorum,  qui  inter 
urbem  ac  Tiberim  fuit,  conseci'atus  Marti,  Martins  deinde  cam- 
pus fuit;"  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Affti(/.  lioin.  J.  IH:  Torro  [the 
Campus  Martins]  (h  ^qeoq  vTtaoyuv  leqov  oi  jcooieqov  eiffr^fpiaavro, 
i/c/toig  IE  X€i^u(')ra,'/Mi  veoii^aa/.ovai  rctL:E)'07choixuEXETagyr/Liva- 
(Jiov  €yciTt]dEioiaioi\  Eit  dt  xa/  jcqo  lovcov ieqov  »^r  vov  xHov  xovdE 
[Martis].  TceQy.rviOi;  ()e  OffEiEQioa^tEro^j:  E(7:cEiQEi' avro.  f-iEyunov  (V 
r^yovfiai  xoviov  zE/,f^niQiov  Eirai  to  TioayJ^Ev  r/co  nov  vnaron'  tote 
TtEQi  ioi\;  EV  avT(')  '/.aqjtoix.  a^tavTcx  yaq  EjcirQEipavrEi;  tio  diniuo 
Tct  Tiov  Tvqcti'Viov  ayEiv  ie  xa/.  (fEQEir,  tov  ev  tovho  yEvof-iEVOv  toj 
7cEduo  aiTov  ETZi  laiQ  aXioatv  eh  /.EiUEvoVy  lov  i  e/ii  toiq  y.aka- 
/.loi^  xa/  Tor  1l^l^  VLaTEiQy(taf.tEr()Vj  or/  ETtEiQEiffcev  ovdEi't  ffEQEiv, 
akk  C'/c  E^ayujiov  te  v,ai  0/7  ok  E/tnifiEiov  etc  ot/jitg  Eioti'E- 
yiyi^vaij  Eig  TOV  7Coumov  Aata^iaKEiv  EV'r^(fumvi(K 

Hello  EfJUEoiAM  uextem.  The  horse's  head  indicnted  a 
warlike  people,  not  merely  because  the  hoi-st^  is  in  general 
emblematic  of  war  (8.  589: 

.     .     .     "bolluin,  0  terra  liosjtitii,  poHas; 
hollo,  annaiitur  oqui;  l)ellurn  hacc  aniioiita  iniiiaiitur.' 

Gconj.    2.   II.j:   ^^  Hcllator  equus."      Arif.    U,    777: 

''soinpor  oiiiios  atque  anna  viruin  inij^iiasqiio  canobat." 
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Ovid,  Jlproid.  ](>.   ^Jol  (Paris  to  Helen): 

^'finpfo  tamon,  si  vis,  ingons  consurgerc  iM'llnin; 
ct  niihi  sunt  vivos,  et  mea  tela  nocont; 
HOC  minor  est  Asiac,  <iuain  vostrac  copia  terrao, 
ilia  viris  dives,  dives  abundat  equis." 

Pint.  Qitacst,  Rotn,  97 :  xh^ioeideg  Kai  /toXefAiy.ov  Am  ^qt^wv 
o  uritog  eofiy  bat  because  the  head  found  was  the  head  of 
a  war  horse — acris  kqui.     (Compare  8.  3 : 

"utquo  acres  coin  nssit  equos,  iitquc  inijuilit  anna." 
Ovid,  Met.   H.    704: 


i* 


ut  freniit  acer  eqiius,  cum  bellicus  aero  canoro 
signa  dedit  tubicen,  pugnaequo  adsumit  amorein." 

Appian,  rfc    Venaf.  J.   104: 

The  horse,  tlien,  bein^  the  emblem  both  of  war  and  of  a  simple 
pjustoral  life,  and  tiie  "acer  equus''  the  emblem  of  war — tiie 
('Ai»UT  ACRIS  EQn  poiutcd  out  to  martial,  and,  at  the  sjune  time, 
pastoral  settlers,  that  the  place  they  had  found  was  just  the 
place  for  them;  that  there  they  would  thrive  and  be  happy  pkr 
SAKCULA.  But  Festus  informs  us  that  the  Romans,  who  were 
indeed  a  martial,  but  had  long,  long  ceased  to  be  either  a  simple 
or  a  pastoral  people,  offered  up  a  horse  in  sacrifice  in  the  Campus 
Martins  annually  at  ^'harvest-home,''  and  I  am  iisked,  "Does  not 
this  practice  of  the  Romans,  connecting  as  it  does  the  horse  with 
the  harvest,  show  that  the  hoi-se  is  not  the  emblem  of  'facilis 
victu'  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  taken  the  words,  as  expres- 
sive of  a  simple,  patriarchal,  pastoral  life,  but  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  them  by  Servius,  viz.,  as  expressive  of  fulness,  rich- 
ness, plenty,  'divitem,  copiosamV'"  A  glance  at  the  words  (»f 
Festus  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  Ciise,  and  that  this  sacrifice 
by  the  Romans  of  a  horse  annually  at  "harvest-home"  only  goes 
to  confirm,  and  very  strongly  too,  the  explanation  I  have  just 
given  of  the  omen  presented  to  the  Tyrian  settlers  [w  voce 
''^Panis''):  "Panibus  redimibant  caput  equi  immolati  Idi- 
bus  Octobribus  in  Campo   Martio   quia  id  sacrificium  fiebat  ob 
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fru^^um  ovontuin  cjuod  hie  hollo,  bos  fru^ihus  pariendisestaptus." 
The  eoiielusion  dedueible  from  these  words  is  not  that  the 
Romans  olfeied  up  a  hoi-se  in  gratitude  for  their  harvest^  but 
that  being  a  warlike  people  they  offered  up  a  hoi-se  (''quod  hie 
bello  aptus")  and  that  they  crowned  the  hoise's  head  witli  loaves 
of  bread,  as  a  sign  of  the  warlike  people's  thankfulness  for  the 
abundant  harvest  ("bos  frugibus  pariendis  est  aptus'').  The 
hoi-se  alone  had  signified,  as  in  our  text,  martial  valour,  and 
easily  provided,  /.  c,  simple,  pastoral  food;  but  the  Romans  had 
reeeiv*Ml  not  sim])le  pastoral  food,  but  a  rieh  harvest^  ancj  to 
si<xnifv  this  thev  crowned  the  horse's  head  with  loaves  of  bread. 


450-451. 

niC    TKMPLrM    irXoNI    INOKNS    sn)0NlA    DIDO 
CONDKnAT    DOXIS    OPVLKXTl'M    KT    NUMINF    DIVAE 


Thmpli'm  iiNoxi  ix«iKxs.  Compare  Prosper.  A(|uitan.  (k  Pro- 
miss.  ct  Prardirf.  Dei,  S.  -JS;  '^Apud  Africain  Caithagine 
Caelestis  inesse  ferebant  templum'^'  nimis  aniplum,  (minium 
deorum  suorum  aedibus  vallatum.  Cuius  platea  lithostrat^i, 
paviniento  ac  pretiosis  columnis  et  moenibus  decorata,  prope  in 
duobus  fere  m ill i bus  passu um  protendebatui".  Cum  diutius 
clausum  incuria,  spinosa  virgulti  circumseptum  obruerent, 
velletque  populus  Christian  us  usui  verae  religionis  vindicai*e, 
dracones  aspidesquc*  illic  esse  ob  custodiam  templi  gentilis 
populus  clamitabat.     (),uo  magis  Christiani  fervore  succensi,   ea 


*  The  tcmplo  was  dcdicatnd  l»y  Aurolius  (Pontitox)  after  the  year  a. n.  HJ>9. 
in  which  year  fTonorius  |>ui)lish(Ml  his  edict  ^ivinn;  all  the  Pa^an  temples 
over  to  the  Christian  Church.  See  Adinoii.  prcfix(wl  to  the  alleged  work 
of  Prosper,  in  which  afhitonifio  it  is  stated  that  tins  work,  fir  Promissinni- 
hfs  ct  Prardi'cfio/fihffs  Dri,  is  not  hy  Prosper  A^uitanus,  hut  by  some  other 
hand,  "incorti  auctons."  It  is,  liowevor,  assigned  hy  Cassiodorus  to  Prosper. 
The  author  of  the  ''Adnionitio'"  thinks  the  work  was  written  about  450  a.d. 
by  some  one  whose  name  has  been  ontirolv  lost. 
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facilitate  omnia  amovorunt  illaesi,  qua  tomphim  siio  vero 
caelesti  ro^i  et  domino  consocrarent.  Nam  cum  sancUi  Paschae 
solonnis  agerotur  fostivitas,  collccta  illic  ct  undique  omni 
euriositate  etiam  adveniens  multitudo  sacerdotum  multorum, 
pater  et  dignae  memoriae  nominandus  antistes  Aurelius,  Cao- 
lestis  iam  patriae  civis,  cathedram  illi<^  loco  Caelestis  et  habuit 
et  sedit.  Ipse  [viz.,  Prosper  Aquitanus]  tunc  aderam  cum 
sociis  et  amicis,  atque  (ut  se  adolescentium  aotas  impatiens 
circumquaque  vertebat)  dum  curiosi  singula  ([uaeque  pro 
magnitudine  inspicimus,  niirum  ([uoddam  ct  increuibilc  nostro 
se  ingessit  a*spectui,  titulus  aeneis  grandioribusque  Uteris  in 
frontispicio  templi  conscriptus:  aurklius  pontifkx  dedicavit. 
Ilunc  legentes  populi  mirabantur.  Praesago  tunc  spiritu  acta 
(juae  praescius  dei  ordo  certo  isto  fine  concluserat/'  &c. 

CoNDKBAT.  "''Puu  (•oxj)KBAT  fortassc  uuUis  scriptum  candidvrat ; 
ct  turn  iam  exaediiicatum  t'uisse  id  tomplum  pei*suadent  ea, 
quae  praeterea  dc  co  commcmorat  poctii.  Xenipe  posuit  condk- 
RAT  respicions  ad  pracgressa.  Ad  ca  lelatum  fOfidnhrnf  signi- 
ficiiret  conditum  esse  hoc  tcmplum  ante  cffossum  caput  etiui; 
coNDKiiAT  significat  propter  cffossum  Didonem  ccpisse  consilium 
eius  condendi;  ergo  ista  res  cffecit,  ut  ibi  conderet  tcmplum," 
Wagner  (18()1).  This  is — like  so  many  of  Wjigner's  explica- 
tions (see  Qiiar.sf.  Vin/ii.  passim) — a  more  fine  drawing,  a 
splitting  of  hairs.  Condkhat,  and  not  confliderat ,  merely 
because  the  temple  was  not  yet  finished,  because  Dido  was 
(still)  building  it;  and  so  Dietsch:  "In  (juo  condendo  occupata 
erat  Dido.''     Compare  11.  240: 

''illo  urbeni  Argyrii»aiii,  i)atnae  oognoniine  gentis, 
victor  Gaif^aiii  coiidobat  lapygis  arvis.'' 

DoNIS  OCITLKNTUM   CT   M.MINK  DIVAK.      ''Aut  simulaCTUm   qUO(|U(^ 

aurcum  fuit,  ot  nnnicn  pro  simnlarro  posuit  |which  is  the 
opinion  of  ilcyne:  'Numi.vk  cum  Servio  accipio  do  simu- 
lacro  deae  ex  auro  aliavc  pretiosa  materia  facto,  quod  co 
oruLENTDM  postularc  vidotur'J,  aut  ostendere  vult  plenum  esse 
praesentia  numinis  tomplum,"  Sorvius.  This  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  Wagner  (1861):  "Numine,  per  numen  ad  ferendam 
opem    scilicet    praesontissimum ;     doxis,    per    dona    proptcrea 
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oblata."  Nil  men  is  novov  siffNiinrrfiftf,  is  always,  when  appliod 
to  godhead,  either  the  godhead's  self-originating,  in-csponsibie 
will  and  pleasure,  or  by  abstraction  the  godhead  itself,  denomi- 
nated nunien  from  its  principal  character,  viz.,  that  of  a  self- 
originating,  irresponsible  will  and  pleasure.  See  Rem.  on  ^^quo 
numino  laeso/'  1.  12;  and  ''numine  Iiinonis,''  1.  52,  and  "nu- 
mine  nostro,"  2.  896.  It  being  impossible  tliat  the  word  should 
have  this  latter  meaning  in  the  present  instance),  being  in  the 
present  instance  joined  with  divak,  and  ''the  deity  of  the  deity" 
being  nonsens(»,  it  remains  that  numen,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  the  ([uality  or  character,  /.  r.  the  self-originating 
irresponsible  will  and  pleasure,  divak,  of  the  goddess;  and 
Servius's  second  explanation  is  the  only  true  one.  Nor  docs 
the  junction  of  nvmink  with  opn.ENTrM  present  any  obstacle 
to  this  interpretation ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  junction  of  the 
second  substantive  with  the  adjective  nc^ed  not  be  so  very  strict 
(cx>mpare  vei*se  585 : 

.     .     .     ''potens  annis  atqiio  ubere  glebao." 

where  ^'potens''  is  joined  so  much  less  strictly  in  the  sense 
with  'nibere''  than  with  '^armis");  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
opulent  us  is  a  term  of  very  general  application,  and  by  no 
means  limited  to  opulence  in  precious  metals  and  stont^  (Sail. 
lic/l,  liHj.  57  (ed.  Dietsch):  '*Id  oppidum  |Zama|,  in  campo 
situm,  magis  opere  quam  natura  munitum  orat,  nuUiiis  idoneae 
rei  egens,  armis  viris(|ue  opulentiun."     S.  475: 

•'sed  tibi  ego  ingontcs  populos  opiilontaqiu^  rogiiis 
iungorc  castra  parr>." 

Stat.   Thcb.   fi.   91: 

"silva  .  .  .  largao  qua  non  opulciitior  umbrae 
Avgolioos  inter  sjiltusquo  oducata  Lyoaeos 
extulcrat  supra  astra  caput" 

(Avhere  the  opulence  is  only  of  shadow).  Paulin.  7>r  Vit,  S, 
Martini  (of  Saint  Martin  refusing  the  royal  presents): 

.     .     .     ^'sod  nil  de  niundi  sunioro  consu 
mens  opulenta  Deo  vohiit,  terrena  relinqnons 
praemia,  et  aeterni  recondcns  munera  Christi." 
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Tvhere  we  have,  precisely,  the  opulentum  xumine  of  our  text 
and  eten  the  two  sorts  of  opulence).  Nor  let  the  reader  be  so 
simple  as  to  imagine  an  incongruity  between  donis  and  nu- 
MiNE.  On  the  contrary,  no  two  things  in  the  world  are  more 
congruous,  go  more  invariably  together:  where  there  is  no 
numen  there  are  no  dona,  where  there  are  no  dona  there  is 
no  numen.  Shrines,  temples,  and  even  systems  of  religion,  are 
worldly  rich  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  spiritual  richness,  and 
spiritually  rich  in  the  direct  ratio  of  tlieir  worldly  richness. 
Juno  especially  drove  a  good  trade ;  if  she  was  prodigal  of  her 
numen  it  was  not  for  nothing.  Hear  Apuleius  {Florid,  2.  15\ 
of  her  temple  in  Samos :   "  Enimvero  fanum  lunonis  antiquitus 

famigeratum Ibi    donarium    deae    perquam   opulcntum: 

plurima  auri  et  argenti  ratio,  in  lancibus,  speculis,  poculis  et 
cuiuscemodi  utensilibus.  Magna  etiam  vis  acris,  vario  efifigiatu, 
veterrimo  et  spectabili  opere."  And  who  doubts  that  Juno's 
temple  at  Samos  was  not  as  "opulentum  numine"  as  it  was 
"opulentum  donis?"  who  does  not  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart  pity  the  Phineus  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  (2.  230: 

o  TtQtv  nor   inixlvToq  (tvSQuai  4^ivivg 

whom  the  ugly  Harpies  would  not  allow  to  enjoy  the  riches 
which  the  numen  ho  interpreted  brought  flowing  to  him  in 
such  abundance  (2.  184: 

ov  (f«  ynvvad^tti 

Hu  ttniiQeaiotatv  ovfutaiv,  oaan  oi  (tia, 
d-iatfUTit  mvOo^ivoi,  TtiQivaurcu  OLxa&^  ayfcgov)? 

— Who  blames  heathen  Titus  for  consulting  the  Jewish 
oracle  in  the  rich  temple  in  Syria  (Tacit.  Hist,  2.  4:  "Titus 
spectata  opulentia  donisque  regum,  quaequo  alia  laetum  anti- 
quitatibus  Graecorum  genus  incertae  vetustati  adfingit,  de  navi- 
gatione  primum  consuluit.  Postquam  pandi  viam,  et  mare 
prosperum  accepit,  de  se  per  ambages  interrogat,  caesis  com- 
pluribus  hostiis.  Sostratus  (sacerdotis  id  nomen  erat)  ubi  laeta 
et  congruentia  exta,  magnisque  consultis  annuere  deam  videt, 
pauca  in   praesens  et  solita  respondens,  petito  secrete,  futura 

HRfnnr,  aiweidea,  vol.  i.  44 
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aperit")?  or  docs  not  find  in  the  refusal  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  nuraen  of  the  bare  walls  of  the  Libyan  Ammon 
(Lucan,  9.  519: 

"pauper  adhuc  deus  est,  nullis  violata  per  aevmn 
dintiis  delubra  tenens;  moruinque  priorum 
nuinen  Romano  templuno  dofendit  ab  auro") 

a  new  proof  of  the  good  sense  of  Cato?  Nor  let  the  reader 
precipitately  condemn  this  nuitual  attraction,  this  efitente  ear- 
diale,  between  ''nunien"  and  ''dona/'  Have  we  not  the  same, 
and  no  less  strong,  between  ^Qsiri  herself  and  the  universal 
magnet?     Callim.,  Hymn,  ad  lor.,   concludes   with  the  words: 

OLT   aotrrig  uTkQ  ok^o*;  tn  tar  at  at  ia'S{iUi  (tf^fiv, 
ovT  nQtrri  n(f(Poto.  St  Sou  <f*  t(()(Trjv  re  xni,  oX^ov. 

And  where  is  the  virtuous  philosopher,  legislator,  jurisconsult, 
diplomatist,  captain,  scholar,  poet  or  patriot,  who  does  not  feel 
himself  Jis  incomplete,  as  but  half  a  man,  without  wealth,  as  the 
augur,  pontifex,  or  divine? 

With  OPULEXTUM  MUMixE   comparc  also   Soph.   Oerf.  Tyr,  29 
(ed.  Brunck): 

(tSt^i;  aTtfuy^UHi;  xttt  yoot^  TtlovrcCfTai. 

Prudent.   Peristcph.   3: 

"proximus  0(?ciduo  locus  est, 
qui  tulit  hoc  docus  cgrogium  [Virginein  Eulaliain], 
urbo  potoDs,  populis  locuplos; 
sed  luage  sanguine  maiiyrii, 
virgineoque  potens  titulo," 

and  our  author's  own  (10.  201)  "Mantua,  dives  avis,"  and 
(4.  30)  "Africa  terra  triumpliis  dives,"  aud  Ovid's  {Met.  6,  451): 

'*ccco  venit  magno  dives  Philomela  paratu, 
divitior  forma." 

And  with  donis  opulentijm  et  numixe,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian. 
248  (of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epiiesus): 

xiivo  Si  Toi  fiiTinsira  nfQc  ^Qertc^'  fVQv  xhkfxiO^lov 
S(afii]d^r\.    Tov  (f*  ovTi  &tu)TfQOP  oipiT€a  Tjiog 

OVS      mfVtlOTiQOV    {)tU    XtV    Ilvd-tOPU    7ltil)t/i%t^0t, 
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where  &ewT€Qov  corresponds  to  the  opulentum  numixe,  and 
aq*veiOT€iiov  to  the  opulentum  donis  of  our  text  And  with  uic 
TEMPLUM  coNDEBAT  OPULENTUM,  Hom.  Hijmn,  in  ApoU.  52: 
^ea&ai  v    fivt  mova  vriov. 

NuMiNE  DivAE.  Had  there  been  no  divae,  it  might  have 
been  doubted  whether  the  "numen"  spoken  of  was  the  numen 
of  the  place  itself  (as  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  295  : 

.     .     .     "niger  illius  umbra, 
quo  i)0sses  viso  dicere,  numen  inest." 

Val.  Flacc.  3.  428: 

"utque  motum  numentiue  loco,  sacramque  quiotem 
addidit." 

Claud.  Rapt.  Pros,  3,  353: 

^^inde  timor  numenquo  loco  nemorisque  senoctae 
parcitur") 

or  the  numen  of  Juno.  The  addition  of  divae  removes  all 
doubt 


452-453. 

AEREA    CUI    GRADIBUS   SURGEBANT   LIMIXA    NEXAEQUE 

aere  trabes  foribus  cardo  stridebat  aenis 


VAR,  LEGT, 

*NEXAE  I  Rom.y  Pal.y  Med.  II  |J.  Ill  Rome,  1469,  1473;  Ven.  1470,  1471, 
1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.;  Phil.;  Burm.; 
Heyne;  Pott;  Jahn;  Thiol;  Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1845);  Ribb. 

vwcTAE  II  -gly,  viz.  Aug.  A. 


*  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  the  most  careful  examination  that  the 
reading  of  the  Vat  Fr.  is  nexa,  not  nkxak,  as  erroneously  represented  by 
BottarL  Misled  by  the  erroneous  representations  of  Bottari,  that  the  reading 
of  this  manuscript  was  nexar,  I  wrote,  in  favour  of  that  reading,  that  long 
diatribe  in  the  Classical  Journal  (No.  xx.),  London,  July,  1848,  which  has 
anfortaoately  been   but  too  well  received,  and  made  too  many  conveits. 

44* 
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NiXAK  III  Probus  (Keil's  od.,  p.  9,  1.  29):  "Multi  nixaf.  legunt,  non  nrxak," 
Servius;  Burm.  (in  MS.);  Catrou;  Voss;  Forbiger  (3rd.  ed.);  Ladewig; 
Peorlk.;  Haupt;  "Wagn.  (Arr/.   Virg.y  and  Pra4}st.). 

nixar.  Tho  mistake  has  aiisen  from  the  circunistanco  that  the  horizontal 
strokes  of  tho  E — always,  and  especially  the  bottom  one,  very  short  in 
tho  ancient  letter — have  become,  by  long  iti-ocess  of  time,  and  by  much 
rubbing,  so  obliterated,  that  the  letter,  except  upon  vei*y  close  exami- 
nation indeed,  presents  quite  the  appearance  of  I.  Many  E's  in  this  MS. 
have  become  equally  indistinct  through  the  operation  of  time  and  use, 
and  would  be  equally  mistaken  for  I's,  if  the  mistake  were  not  ren- 
dered impossible,  either  by  their  occuiTing  where  no  I  can  have  place,  as 
in  Acathes,  i.  660,  ur  by  tho  eifacod  pails  of  the  letter  having  been 
restored  by  a  later  hand,  as  in  ET,  1.  683,  ^^labores,"  1.  601,  or  by  both 
causes  operating  together,  as  in  '' Phoonissa,"  1.  674,  and  "Cythont," 
1.  684,  whore  the  E  first  effaced,  so  as  to  appear  to  bo  T,  is  yet  never 
mistaken  for  I — first,  because  the  word  requires  E;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  effaced  parts  have  been  restored. 


The  reading  nixae  recommended  in  1848  in  the  ClasRieal 
Mn^Hcunij  and  in  1852  in  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  editoi'S  posterior  to  those  dates.  I 
have  to  express  my  regret  for  the  injury  which  I  have  thus 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  on  the  Virgilian  text.  Deceived 
myself,  viz.,  by  tlie  representation  of  Bottari,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Vatican  Fragment  wiis  nixae,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  that  reading;  nay,  I  went  farther,  and  recommended  it 
to  editors  and  readers  of  Virgil,  as  the  only  reading  out  of 
which  an  appropriate  sense  could  be  elicited.  My  example 
and  my  arguments  produced  only  too  much  eflfect,  and  the 
editions  of  Forbiger  (1852),  Haupt,  Wagner  (1861),  and 
Conington  all  read  nixae,   several  of  them  not  merely  quoting 


Inunediately  on  the  publication  of  that  article  nixae  was  adopted  by  Forbi^^r, 
who  was  then  publishing  his  third  edition;  soon  after  by  Ladewig;  then  by 
Haupt;  then  by  Wagner:  "Nixak  reeepit  I^adewigius,  item  Uauptius,  nunc 
ego  quoque  desero  Medicei  auctoritateni  in  quo  est  nkxae"  (Lw/.  Virg.) 
of  course  and  as  usual,  ignoring  me  altogether ;  and  very  lately  by  Conington. 
Since  the  above  observations  wore  written,  I  have  again,  December,  1864, 
examined  the  MS.,  and  am  again  convinced  that  the  reading  is  nkxa£. 
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NiXAE  as  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment,  but  referring 
specially  to  the  article  in  ray  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage."  Having 
sinc^  that  date,  on  two  different  occasions — namely,  in  1857 
and  1864— collated  the  Vatican  Fragment,  and  satisfied  myself 
by  a  very  careful  examination  of  each  lino,  that  the  reading 
of  that  MS.  is  nexae,  not  xixae,  and  that  what  has  been  mis- 
taken by  Bottari  for  an  I  is  in  reality  an  E  worn  down  by 
time,  I  feel  bound  thus  openly,  and  without  disguise,  to  acknow- 
ledge my  mistake,  and,  as  far  as  I  can,  make  amends  for  it 
by  proposing  an  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  tJie  reading  xexae. 
The  two  lines  contain  a  description  of  the  iamia,  door,  or  en- 
trance  of  the  temple.  I  use  the  three  words,  ianim,  door,  or  en- 
traJice,  because  there  is  no  word  iii  any  language  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  to  express  the  general  idea  of  entrance,  definitely 
and  explicitly,  without  resting  on  tlie  parts,  ant  for  want  of 
sucli  specific  word  for  the  whole  compound,  a  word  which  pro- 
perly expresses  a  part  (ex,  gr.  postes,  ianua,  doar,  entrance, 
thiir,  ttscio;  &vQa,  oidog,  Tzrlrj)  is  used  to  express  the  whole. 
The  two  lines,  I  say,  contain  a  description  of  the  whole  door 
or  entrance.  The  passage,  or  opening  into  the  building,  being 
the  essential  thing— the  ffine  qua  ^^o/^— inasmuch  as  equally 
affording  entrata  ed  uscio,  wiiether  there  is  any  means  of  tem- 
porarily closing  it  or  not,  is  placed  first.  It  is  called  limixa, 
from  the  limen,  or  sill,  which  fonned  the  line  of  separation 
between  inside  and  outside,  and  wliich,  being  always  elevated, 
had  to  be  stepped  over  by  the  person  entering  or  coming  out. 
From  this  limen  the  whole  opening,  the  whole  ostium,  com- 
prehending the  two  sides,  or  sideposts  and  lintel,  came  to  be 
called  limina,  a  term  sometimes  extended,  so  as  to  mean  not 
only  the  whole  door,  with  all  its  parts,  but  the  whole  house; 
but  in  our  text  used  to  express  the  portid  alone,  /.  c.,  sill,  side- 
posts,  lintel,  and  included  opening,  considered  as  a  whole. 
Compare  8.  862: 

.     .     .     "'haec,'  inquit,  'limina  victor 
Alcides  subiit;  haec  ilium  regia  cepit,'  *' 

came  in  at  this  door;  passed  under  this  li?itel—the  meaning,  as 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  words  being  the  words  of  Evander 
to  Aeneas  as  he  led  him  into  his  palace,  8.  359: 

^^talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tocta  subibant 
pauperis  Evandri 

lit  veiitum  ad  sedes:  'Haec,'  iaquit,  'limina  victor 
Alcides  subiit;  haec  ilium  regia  copit' 

Dixit,  et  angusti  subter  fastigia  tecti 
ingentem  Aeneani  duxit." 

Ovid,  Met.  12,  44  (of  the  palace  of  Fame): 

"innumerosque  aditus,  ac  inille  foramina  tectis 
addidit,  et  nullis  inclusit  limina  poiiis, 
uocto  dieque  patent" 

[the  portals  stand  open  day  and  night,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no 
valves,  postes  or  fores,  stops  or  impediments  ofany  kind  where- 
with to  close  those  parts].  The  real  essential  entrancet  the 
LIMINA,  are  described  as  aerea,  and  as  raised  on  steps  (gradibus) 

— AEREA     GUI      GRADIBUS     SURGEBANT     UAUNA.        The      pictUre      thuS 

presented  to  us  is  that  of  a  brazen  portal  elevated  on  steps — in 
other  words,  of  a  building  elevated  on  steps,  and  having  a  brazen 
poi-tal.  Not  one  word  has  yet  been  said  of  closing  this  portal. 
We  see  the  steps  going  up  to  the  building,  we  see  the  building 
at  the  elevation  of  the  steps,  and  we  see  its  brazen  portal. 
Exactly  similar  at  the  present  day  is  the  great  portal  of  the 
Baptistry  in  Florence;  threshold,  lintel,  and  side-posts,  all  of 
solid  brass.  The  steps  alone  are  wanting,  a  want  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  elevation  of  the  level  of  the  piazza  outside,  at  present 
so  much  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church  that  vou 
actually  descent  from  the  piazza  into  the  interior. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  building  should  have  a  limina, 
an  entrance,  a  way  in  and  out — there  should  be  means  of  occa- 
sionally closing  this  entrance.  These  means  are  described  in  the 
next  clause;  they  are  xXExae  aere  trades— trabes,  put  to- 
gether with  brass,  /.  e.  wooden  trabes;  planks  united  together 
with  brass,  brass-plated  ("aeratas,"  11.  481);  a  stop  or  barricade 
for  the  passage,  made  of  wooden  planks,  strengthened  with  brass. 
We  have  now  the  limina,  the  open  passage,  portal,  or  entrance. 
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and  we  have  a  brass-plated  planking  for  temporarily  closing  or 
stopping  it  up.  But  neither  is  this  enough ;  the  means  of  stop- 
ping it  up  are  not  yet  in  their  place;  the  door  is  not  yet  hung, 
nor  do  we  yet  know  what  shape  it  is,  or  whether  large  or  small. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  next  clause  to  inform  us  of  this.  This 
clause  informs  us  by  its  caudo  that  the  stop  or  impediment  was 
hung;  by  its  foribus,  that  it  was  in  the  shape  of  folding  doors, 
as  we  say,  i.  e.  that  it  had  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand  flii<)el 
meeting  each  other  in  the  middle;  and  by  its  stridebat,  not 
merely  that  these  fores  turned  on  hinges,  but  that  they  were 
in  actual  use,  and  not  merely  in  actual  use,  but  of  great  size 
and  weight,  and  so  making  a  loud  jarring  noise  (sTRmEBAi) 
when  they  were  opened  or  closed.     Compare  2.  479: 

.  "ipse  inter  primos  correpta  dura  bipenni 
liniina  perrumpit,  postesque  a  cardine  vellit 
aeratos;  ianKjue  excisa  trabe  firuia  cavavit 
robora,  et  ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fenestram" 

(where  we  have  the  ''limina"  (entrance)  closed  with  its  stop  or 
impediment,  and  therefore  "dura,"  and  requiring  to  be  broken 
open  ("perrumpit");  the  stop  or  impediment  itself  ("postes") 
(the  FORES  of  our  text)  filling  up  the  "limina,"  and  described  as 
"aerates"  (the  xexae  aere  of  our  text),  and  requiring  to  be 
torn  away  (^'vellit  a");  the  trabes  of  which  the  stop  or  impedi- 
ment (the  "aerati  postes")  consisted;  aud  finally  the  material 
the  "robora"  (hard  wood),  of  which  the  trabes  themselves  con- 
sisted).    Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  784  (of  Jason): 

o  (T'  €711  /ihovo<;  ofjfiUT    fofiarn; 
I'laofT    t(7ii)Xtyfio>;,  otf  n   aykatt  ^(OfiaO^   ixavtv 
vil'tnvXi]^'  (iPtaar  iff  TivXct*;  7r(>o</«i'*i'rt  ihoanrai 
SixliSag,  fVTvxTotoiv  i(nt]ofu€t'(Ci;  auriS^oaii' 

(where  nvXag  (portam,  ianuam)  corresponds  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  luiina  of  our  text,  Jr/Aedat;  to  the  foribus,  and 
aavtdeaoiv  to  the  trades).     Hom.  //.  12.  120: 

oi'df   TivkrjoirV 
(V(}   fnixixXirfxirag  anvi^uq  xai  fnaxoov  o/riu, 
aXX*  ttvuneiiTttfifvag  €/ov  apfi)(g 
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(where  again  we  have  the  Tcvhiaiv,  the  gate,  doorway,  or 
opening;  the  oandag,  trabes — constituting  the  stop  or  impedi- 
ment— and  these  oandag,  not  E7tiY.ey.leia/jevagy  closed,  but 
avafteftrafievagy  wide  open\     Hom.  //.  12,  453: 

(og  JCxT(i)o  i&vg  ai(vi^(ov  ({(Qi  Xauv  atiQag, 

(u  (}«,  Tivlag  iiQvvjo  nvxu  art^KQtag  aonQVing, 

fixliSicg,  ri//i^A«»r*  doioi  (T*  tvjoa&ev  oxtjn 

iLX^v  i7ir\uoi,{ioi,  uia  &f  xXrjig  fnnorjQet. 

art]  (T*  fi((X*  fyyvg  i(ov,  xtu  tQftanfihvog  /?«A<  fitaaug, 

iv  dtn/iag 

Qtj^f  (T'  «7i*  auifortQOvg  d^niQovg'  ntat  (ft  HO^og  tiaui 
l^oi^f^oavvi],  fAtya  (f'  fcar/t  nvktu  /avxov,  ovd    aQ    o^^ti^g 
ta/6(HTt}p,  aitriSeg  Si  Sttxfiayiv  aXXvSig  (tXXrj 
Xaog  vnni  oinijg 

(where  we  have  the  aavideg  (trabes)  of  the  closed  Tzikag 
8tyJki8ag  (limina,  fores)  forcibly  separated  from  each  other, 
and  torn  from  the  hinges).  See  also  Hom.  //.  18,  275;  21. 
535;  Od.  2.  344;  21.  164;  22.  174;  in  all  which  places 
there  is  fuiiher  mention  of  these  oandeg. 

Nexae  aere  trabes,  planks  twined  round  with  bronze, 
planks  round  which  strips  of  bronze  were  twisted  or  twined  — 
whether  in  a  circular  form,  like  bracelets,  or  in  a  spiral  form, 
no  matter.  In  either  form  they  served  the  double  purpose  of 
ornamenting  and  strengthening;  Ovid,  Met.  3.  664: 

"impediunt  hederae  reinos,  ncxuciuo  recurvo 
serpunt." 

Ibid.  15.   659: 

"hunc  modo  serpontem,  baculuin  qui  Dcxibus  ambit, 
perepice.'' 

Tbid.  4.  490: 

.     .     .     ''Erinnys, 
nexa«iue  vipcreis  distendons  brachia  nodis 
caosaricm  oxcussit." 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  this 
is:  what  is  limlxa?  Hardly,  he  says  to  himself,  the  sill  or 
threshold  proper,  else  it  had  been  not  limixa  but  limen.  It 
can  only  be  the  doorcase,  or  parts  forming  the  portal  or 
entrance,   and   consisting  of  the  two  limina  (the  limen  infe- 
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rum  and  limeu  superum,  and  two  postcs).  A  refer«i 
enee  to  2.  479: 

.    .         **correpta  dura  bipcnni 

liinina  perrurapit;" 
4.  202: 

.    .    .     "variis  florentia  limina  sertis;' 
3.  351: 

.    .    .    "Scaeaequo  amplector  limina  portao," 

Claud.  Niipt,  Honor,  et  Mar.   90: 

"beryllo  paries,  et  iaspide  lubrica  surgunt 
limina,  despectusque  solo  calcatur  achates" 

[the  lofty  doorcase  is  slippery  with  jasper,  /.  c.  is  of  smoothly- 
polished  jasper;  the  epithet  "lubricus,"  peculiarly  proper  for 
the  11  men  inferius  or  limen  properly  so-called,  being  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  four  limina  constituting  the  opening  or 
entrance]  establinhes  the  conjecture.*  These  umina,  we  are 
informed,  were  of  bronze  (aerea),  and  not  only  were  of  bronze, 
but  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  (ouADiiirs  sukciEbant).  The 
next  question  which  presents  itself  is:  what  are  the  trabes? 
With  Heyne  and  Ci)nington,  the  dooiposts?  Xo;  for  first, 
the  dooiposts  have  been  already  spoken  of  under  the  general 
term  limina;  and  secondly,  the  trabes  are  very  cxpivssly 
distinguished  from  the  postes  by  Stiitius,  Silv.  1.  3.  34  (of 
the  villa  of  Vopiscus): 

**quid  primum,  modiumve  canam;  quo  lino  quioscam? 
auratasne  irahc^t,  an  Mauros  undiquo  postesy 
an  ])ictiirata  lucentia  marmora  vena 
mirer,  an  emissas  per  cuncta  cubilia  lymphas?" 

The  trabes  are  the  girders,  the  great  eross-l^ams  supporting 
the  roof;  Hor.  (M.  2.  IS: 

*'non  ti'abes  Hymottiao 
premunt  colunmas  ultima  recisas 
Africa." 

Claud,  in  Uufln.  L  162: 

.    .     **et  niveae  (minun!)  cooporo  columnac 
ditari,  subitoque  trabes  lucere  metallo." 

Claud.  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mar.  88: 

.    .    .    'Hrabibusque  smaragdis 
supposuit  caesas  hyacinthi  rupe  colunmas." 
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Sil.  3.  17  (of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Libya): 

^Salgatani,  nee  cossa  fides,  ab  origioo  fan! 
impositas  durare  trabes,  solasqae  per  aevum 
condentum  novisso  manus/' 

Sen.  Thycst.  645: 

.     .     .     "fulget  hie  turbae  capax 
iinmane  tectum,  cuius  auratas  trabes 
vaiiis  columnao  nobiles  maculis  ferunt." 

Liican.  10.  3  (of  Cleopatra's  banqueting  room): 

^^pso  locus  terapli,  c^uod  vix  corruptior  aetas 
cxstniat,  instar  erat;  laqueataque  tecta  ferebaut 
divitias,  crassuinque  trabes  absconderat  aurum." 

Virg.  Aen.  2.  448: 

^^  auratasquo  trabes,  vcteruni  decora  alta  parentum, 
devolvunt" 

And  especially  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  1.  242: 

.    .     .     "ti-abibus  solidatur  aenis 
culmou," 

— in  all  which  instances,  "trabes"  are,  very  plainly,  the  great 
cross-beams  supporting  the  roof;  and  in  the  last  instance,  as  in 
our  text,  are  of  bronze. 

But  why  are  the  girdei-s  nex^u-:  aere,  while  the  portal,  the 
LiMLVA,  are  simply  aerea?  Nexae  aere  is  descriptive  of  the 
structure  of  the  girders,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  solid  beams  of 
bronze,  but  hollow,  and  consisting  of  bronze  plates  riveted 
together.  And  why  is  the  nexae  to  be  so  understood?  why 
are  the  trab>:s  not  solid  beams  of  bronze,  but  hollow^,  and  con- 
sisting of  bronze  plates  riveted  together,  viz.,  so  as  to  form  (each 
of  them)  a  three-sided  open,  or  four-sided  closed,  canal  or  tube? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  such  precisely  was  the  structure  of 
the  trabes  or  girders  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome 
(Platner,  Beschreilmng  Bonis,  p.  508  (speaking  of  the  girders  of 
the  poiiico  of  the  Pantheon,  taken  down  by  Pope  Urban  VIIL, 
in  order  to  melt  them,  and  form  out  of  the  bronze  the  baldacchino 
over  the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's,  and  cannon  for  the  castle  of 
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St.  Angelo):  "Ueber  diesen  gewolben  orhob  sieh  ein  dachstuhl 
mit  40  fuss  langen  balken  [trabes]  von  vergoldetem  erz,  von 
denen  jeder,  nach  dem  bericht  von  aiigenzeugen,  aus  drei  starken, 
mit  nageln  verbundenen  platten  bestand  und  daher  gewisser- 
massen  wie  ein  canal  gebildet  war/'  Guhl  und  Koner,  Das 
Leben  der  Griecken  nnd  Romer,  2.  32  (of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
in  Rome):  "Das  dach  der  vorhalle  wurde  von  balken  getragen, 
die  aus  erz  bestanden  und  einer  zeichnung  dos  Serlio  zufolge 
nach  einem  in  der  heutigen  zeit  zu  grosser  bedeutung  gelangten 
princip  construirt  gewesen  zu  sein  scheinen,  indeni  sie  nicht 
massiv,  sondern  aus  erzplatten  zu  jenen  viereckigen  rohren 
zusammengenietet  [riveted  together,  nexae]  waren,  vvelche  die 
neuere  mechanik  in  grosserem  niassstabe  ausfiihrt  und  zu 
briicken  u.  s.  w.  verwendet"),  and  the  Pantheon  being  either  just 
built,  or  in  process  of  building,  at  the  time  Virgil  was  writing 
his  Aencid,  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  poet  to  compliment, 
not  only  Agrippa,  the  builder,  but  through  Agrippa,  Augustus 
himself,  the  builder's  father-in-hiw,  by  <allusion  to  the  new 
building  with  its  bronze  iimina,  its  bronze  fores,  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  its  bronze  girdei-s,  the  latter  consisting 
of  bronze  laminae,  riveted  together  so  as  to  form  (open  or 
closed)  canals  of  bronze. 

Nexae  aere,  not  united  with  bronze,  i.  e.,  by  means  of 
bronze  rivets  or  clasps,  or  other  joinings  of  bronze,  but  united 
of  bronze,  i.  e.^  consisting  of  plates  of  bronze  riveted  or  other- 
wise united  together.  Compare  Epigr.  Agathiae  Scholastic!, 
Anthvl.  Pal.    7.   204: 

ovxtji  710V,  TXtjuof,  axoTifkan'  ^ifiuvaoTQia  /ifodt^, 
TiXfXTog  XimakitUi;  oixng  f/ft   Of-  Aryoig 

IttAcxfos'  oiAog  Xiyoig,  cage,  dwelling,  interwoven  of  withes, 
riminibus,  i.  c.,  interwoven  of  withesj.     Ovid,  Heroid.  19.  134: 

'*et  nonduin  nexis  anguo  Medusa  comis" 

[not  Medusa's  hair  knotted  ivith  snake,  but  Medusa's  hair 
knotted  of  snakes.  Medusa's  hair  of  knotted  snakesj.  Ovid,  Met. 
7.  412: 
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.    .     .     ^^ncxis  adaniante  catenis, 
Cerberon  abstraxit" 

(where  "adamante''  is  the  adamant,  not  which  bound  the  chains 
together,  but  of  which  the  chains  consisted,  and  where  '^nexis 
adaraante  eatenis"  is  the  translation  of  Aeschylus 's  adaftay- 
jodtvoioif  Pram.   Vinct,  148),     Aesch.  Prmn,  Vhict.  450  (ed. 

Schiitz) : 

douovg  nnoofilovg  rjianv 

where  Tchv&vrpeig  is  "textae  ex  lateribus,"  not  "ct^/n  lateribus." 
Prudent.  Peristeph.  10.   886: 

^4atn  nunc  secandi  doctas  adsit  artifex, 
qui  concta  norit  viscerum  confinia, 
vel  uexa  uervis  disparare  vincula" 

(where  '^nervis"  is  the  nerves  of  which  the  bonds  are  made, 
the  nerves  which  form  the  substance  of  the  bonds).  Also  Claud. 
Lau^  Serenaej  8: 

^"vilQ  putas  donum,  solitam  consurgero  gemmis, 
et  rubro  radiaro  mari,  si  floribus  ornes 
reginae  regina  comam" 

[the  hair  dressed  so  as  to  seem  to  be  a  tower  of  gems,  to  rise 
above  the  head ;  all  of  gems,  a  structure  of  gems.]  And  finally 
compare  Lactautius's  riddle.  Catena  {Sf/mpos.   5): 

"nexa  ligor  ferro  multos  habitura  ligatos," 

where  *'nexa  ferro''  is  not  linked  with  iron,  but  linked  o/^iron, 
consisting  of  iron  links. 

The  structure  is  not:    cui  aerea  limina  ORADmus  slRGE^A^T 

NEXAEQUE    [emut]    AERE    TRADES,    but :     CUI    AEREA    LIMINA    NEXAEQUE 

AERE  TRABES  suRoajAN'T  GRADiBus.  The  scvcral  parts  of  the  temple 
at  Carthage,  viz.,  portal,  door,  and  roof  timbers,  are  set  before 
the  reader's  eye  by  our  poet  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
the  several  parts  of  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  even  the 
statue  of  the  god  within,  are  mentioned  by  Ovid  in  his  account 
of  the  shaking  of  that  temple  by  the  present  deity.  Met.  15.  671: 

"adventuque  suo  signumque  arasque  foresque 
jnarmoreumque  solum  fastigiaque  aurea  movit," 
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for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  several  parts  of  his  house  are 
set  before  the  eyes  of  the  pontifices  by  Cicero  in  his  oration,  pro 
dorno  (ed.  Lamb.  p.  418):  "non  existimo  .  .  .  illos  tarn  cupidos 
liminum  meorum  et  columnarum  et  valvanim  fuisse;"  and 
again,  ibid.:  "qui  parietibus,  qui  tectis,  qui  columnis,  ac  posti- 
biis  raeis,  horrificum  quoddam  et  nefaiium  omnique  imbutum 
odio  belhim  intulistis,"  viz.,  for  the  sake  of  graphic  effect. 

To  the  objection  made  by  Conington  to  tlie  foregoing  eluci- 
dation of  our  text,  viz.,  that  it  "introduces  a  particular  about 
the  rest  of  the  building  between  two  particulars  about  the 
door,"  a  sufficient  answer  will  be  found  in  the  "introduction" 
by  Cicero  in  his  Oratio  pro  doino  sua,  quoted  above,  of  a  parti- 
cular about  tlic  rest  of  the  building,  viz.,  the  columns,  not 
merely  "between  two  particulars  about  the  door,"  but  between 
the  selfsame  "two  particulars  about  the  door,"  viz.,  between  the 
particular  of  the  limina  and  the  particular  of  the  fores. 


459-460. 

AKTIFICUMQUE   MANUS    INTER   SE   OPERUMQUE    LABOREM 
MIRATUR 


VAR.  LECT. 

MIRATUR  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  II  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Nonius;  Serv.,  as 
appears  from  his  gloss:  **liabebat  artificum  comparationein ; "  Venice 
(1470);  Aldus  (1614);  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyno; 
Wakef.;  Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Thiol;  Supfle;  Forb.;  Ribb.; 
Ooningt. 

MiRAXTUR  in  Peerlk.  (coni.). 

It  is  of  small  consequence  that  I  omitted  to  take,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity,  the  MS.  readings  of  the  word.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  are  unanimously  miuatur. 


Compare  Plant.  Mostell.  101  (ed.  Ritschl): 

"aedes  quum  extemplo  sunt  paratae,  expolitao,  factae  probe  examussim, 
laudant  fabram  at4|ue  aedis  pi-obant :  sibi  quisque  inde  exemplum  expetunt.** 
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AuTincmr  maxus,  ?.  e.  "pingendi  rationem  cuiusquc  artifi- 
cis  propriam,  ergo  varias  varionim  aitificum  picturas;  inter  se 
sc,  comparaiis.  Ab  his  distiiigues  operum  laborem,  aedem  ipsam 
magnifice  exstructam,"  Wagner  (1845,1849);  ^^  opera  cum  vulgo 
dicantur,  quae  statuariorum  et  caelatorum  laboi'e  eifecta  sunt: 
manus  artificum  picturas  hie  did  cum  Servio  putabimus," 
Wagner  (1861).  Both  explanations  are  alike  erroneous.  Arti- 
ficum manus  is  not  specially  the  paintings,  nor  is  operum  labo- 
REM  either  the  sculptures  and  carvings  or  the  temple  itself. 
ARTIFICUM  MANUS  is  tho  workmcn's  handiwork,  i,  e.  the  results 
of  the  workmen's  handiwork,  and  operum  laborem  is  the  labour 
these  results  cost.     Compare  Oearg,  2.  155: 

"adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operunique  laborem" 

(where  "operum  laborem"  is  not  a  labour  different  from  the 
"urbes"  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  but  the  labour  of 
building  those  very  urbes);  infra  511: 

.     .    .     "opemmque  laborem 
partibus  aequabat  iustis" 

[diinded  the  labour  of  tfie  tvorks  in  fair  proportions].  The  con- 
struction of  the  verse  is  thus,  as  the  construction  of  Virgil's 
verses  so  often  is,  in  the  highest  degree  antithetical,  operum 
being  opposed  to  artificum  and  laborem  to  manus.  It  is  as  if 
Virgil  had  said:  "The  laborious  execution  of  the  works  of  the 
artists,  or  the  laboriously  executed  (manus  laborem)  works  of 
the  artists  (operum,  artificum).  Virgil  does  not  enter  into  the 
minutiae;  does  not  say  whether  the  works  were  sculptures,  or 
paintings,  or  architectural;  speaks  of  them  in  the  verse  in  the 
same  general  and  indefinite  manner  (viz.,  as  works  (operum)  the 
execution  of  which  (manus)  had  cost  much  labour  (laborem))  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  them  in  the  word  singula  in  the  verse 
but  one  preceding.  Whilst  Aeneas  is  going  over  the  several 
masterpiec<es  (singula),  admiring  the  execution  of  the  artists, 
and  the  labour  they  had  spent-  on  their  works,  he  sees  (vtdet) 
viz.,  among  the  works,  of  which  he  is  admiring  the  laborious 
execution,  and,  no  doubt,  on  the  walls,  a  painted  representation 
(pictura)  of  tho  Ilian  battles,  &c. 
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Manus.  The  liandsy  i.  e.  the  handiwork  (compare  Tacit. 
Annal.  1,  61:  "Prima  Vari  castra  lato  ambitu,  et  dimensis 
principiis,  trium  legionum  manus  ostentabant")  exactly  as  in 
Greek,  x^^Q  ^^^^  TtaXa^ri  (Pausan.  7,  pp.  403  and  404:  ij  ev 
2a/jw  Hqa^  Y.ai  ev  Aqyti  ^fulidog  X^^Q^Q*  Compare  Soph. 
Philoct:  1206: 

and  in  English,  hand.  (Milt.  Par.  Reg.  4.  55: 

''many  a  fair  edifice  besides    .... 
.     .     .    thou  may'st  behold 
outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs, 
cai*vod  work,  the  hand  of  famed  artificers, 
in  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold," 

(where  "hand  of  famed  artificers"  seems  to  be  Milton's  transla- 
tion  of  our  author's   artificumque  manus).     Milton,   Par.  Lost 

9.  437: 

^' among  thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers 
imbordered  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve"). 

Manus  and  moles  are  applied  by  Tacitus  {Germania,  37)  on 
a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  "manus"  and  "operum  labor"  by  Virgil  in  our  text:  "Cas- 
tra ac  spatia  quorum  ambitu  nunc  quoque  metiaris  rtiolem  matitiS' 
que  gentis,  et  tam  magni  exitus  fidem,"  where  "molem"  is  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  people,  and  "manus"  the  works 
they  were  able  to  execute. 

Inter  se  belongs  to  manus — exactly  as,  9.  457,  "inter  se" 
belongs  to  "spolia;"  exactly  as,  2.  454,  "inter  se"  belongs  to 
"tectorum;"  and  exactly  as,  Liv.  29.  28  ("a  meridie  nebula 
occepit,  ita  ut  vix  concursus  navium  inter  se  vitarent"),  "inter 
so"  belongs  to  "navium." 

Manus  inter  se,  the  various  hands,  the  several^  or  respective 
fiands,  i.  e.,  the  handiworks  of  the  respective  artists,  just  as  (a) 
"spolia  inter  se,"  several  or  respective  spoils,  viz.,  the  belt  of 
Semulus,  the  phalerae  of  Rhamnes,  the  helmet  of  Messapus 
and  other  spoils  not  particularly  mentioned;  (6)  "tectorum 
inter  se  Priami,"  the  several  premises  of  Priam,  those  in 
which    Priam   himself   and    the    several    members   of  Priam's 
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family,  dwelt  respectively,  viz.,  the  house  in  which  Priam  dwelt 
himself,  the  house  in  which  Hector  dwelt,  the  house  in  which 
Paris  dwelt,  the  house  in  which  Polites  dwelt,  &c.,  aiid  (c) 
'^navium  inter  se,"  the  several  ships.  In  the  whole  three  in- 
stances as  well'  as  in  our  text,  the  expression  "inter  se"  is 
applied  to  objecia  forming  a  group,  and  indicates  a  certain 
relationship  between  those  objects,  precisely  as  in  8.  452: 

"illi  inter  sese  multa  vi  brachia  toUunt,'* 

— and  Sil.  8.  197:  "dumque  inter  se  mirantur,"  it  is  applied 
to  subjeets  forming  a  group,  and  implies  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween those  subjects.  The  structure,  therefore,  is  no  unusual 
structure,  the  sense  afforded  by  the  text  as  it  stands  Is  appro- 
priate, and  there  is  an  liitle  occasion  for  nmANTUR — the  con- 
jecture of  Peerlkamp  (dumque  inteii  se  mirantur),  aiming  to 
reduce  the  expression  to  the  category  of  subjects  connected  with 
INTER  SE,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this  aim  not  hesitating  to 
introduce  a  plural  where  only  a  singular  is  being  talked  of 
(aeneas  ausus,  lustrat,  ()pperif:ns,  vidct,  constitit  lacrymans, 
inquit;  therefore  also  3uratur.     Compare  verso  498: 

'*haec  dum  Dardanio  Aeneae  miranda  \'identur, 
duni  stupetj  obtutuque  haeret  defixus  in  xmo") 

as  tliere  is  for  "intrans"  the  wholly  arbitrary,  not  even  so 
much  as  attempted- to-be-justified  s^ic  pl<witum  of  Ribbeck. 


462. 

A  T  R  1 1)  a  S 


VAR.  LECT. 

ATRiDAS  III  P.Manut.;  D.  lloins.;  N.  Heins.  (1G70);  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1861); 

Ribbeck. 
ATRiDEM  III  Seneca  {Ep.  104)\  La  Cerda. 

0    Vcr.y  St.  Gall.  

Atridas;    The  two  Atridae  considered  as  one  party.     Com- 
pare Aesch.  Agam,  40: 

...     Il(}tafiov 
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465-468. 

SUNT   HIC    ETIAM   SUA    PRAEMIA    LAUDI 
SUNT   LACRTMAE   RERUM    ET   MENTEM   MORTALIA    TANGUNT 


AXIMUM   PICTURA   PASCIT   INANl 


Sunt  etiam  nic  lacrymae,  i.  e,  niiseratio,  rerum;  deflentur  res, 
i.  e.  casus  humani;  sunt  hie  pectora  quae  lacrymas  iniper- 
tdant  casibus  et  calamitatibus  aliorum.  Et  mextem  mortalia 
TANGUNT,  et  res  humanae  casusque,  quibus  iactari  solent  nior- 
tales,  afficiunt  hominura  qui  has  terras  inhabitaut  animos  niise- 
ratione,"  Heyne,  followed  by  Wagner,  Voss,  Jahu  (who  com- 
pares 2.  784,  "lacrymas  dilectae  pelle  Creusae''),  and  Forbiger. 
So  the  commentators,  understanding  sunt,  sunt,  to  be  co-ordi- 
nates, and  supplying  to  the  second  sunt  the  iiic  ctiam  of  the 
first.  I  object,  firstly,  that  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  res 
without  adjunct  signifies  res  adversae,  casus,  and  that  we 
find  "afflictis"  added  to  it  only  ten  lines  previously,  in  onler  to 
give  it  such  sense;  secondly,  that  if  this  had  been  the  meaning 
intended  by  our  author,  we  should  have  expected  the  nic  ctiam 
to  be  repeated;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  words  where  they  occur 
again,  Venant.  Fortun.  Poem.  4.  26  (Epitaph.  Vilithutae): 

"heu  lacrymao  rerum,  heu  sors  inimica  virorum! 
cur  placitura  facis  quae  dolitura  rapis?" 

can  by  no  possibility  signify  tears  for  misfortunes,  but  must 
signify  tears  of  the  world.  And  so  I  understand  our  text — 
"Tears  are  universal  (rerum),  belong  to  the  constitution  of 
nature,  and  the  evils  of  mortality  (mortalia)  move  the  human 
heart" 

The  verse  sunt  lacrvmae  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tan- 
ouNT  is  thus  not;  a  further  enunciation  of  the  particular  sym- 
pathy of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Trojans,  bnii  a  general  reflec- 
tion concerning  human  sympathy,  viz.,  that  tears  are  part  of 
the  constitution  of  nature,  and  to  be  met  with  wherever  tliere 

HENRT,   AENEIOEA,   VOL.   L  45 
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are  men.  It  is  as  if  Aeneas  had  said:  "Behold  Priam!  Even 
here  the  misfortunes  of  the  brave  meet  with  sympathv,  for 
sympatliy  is  a  part  of  human  nature.''  Compare  Coripp.  de 
Land.  Justin.  1.  49: 

"quid  fundis  lacrymas?  rerum  quid  gaudia  defies?*' 

\the  joy  of  the  world]:  ''Why  do  you  lament  that  which  all 
the  world  rejoices  at?''  viz.,  the  death  of  your  father,  and  your 
succession  to  the  crown. 

Rerum,  the  world.  Compare  Hor.  Sat.  1.  9.  4:  "dulcis- 
sime  rerum''  [sweetest  man  in  the  world].  Ovid,  Met.  1.  213: 
"pulcherrime  rerum"  [finest  man  in  the  world].  Ovid,  Heroid. 
9.  107  (Dejanoii-a  to  Hercules):  "maxime  rerum"  [greatest  man 
in  the  world].     Ovid,  Met.  13.  508  (Hecuba,  of  herself): 

.     .     .     ^'modo  maxima  rerum, 
tot  generis  natisque  potens'' 

[the  greatest  woman  in  the  world].     Ovid,  Met.  12.  502: 

.     .     .     *'quid,  quod  fortissima  rerum 
in  nobis  natura  duplex  animalia  iunxit?'' 

[the  bravest  animals  in  the  world].     Ovid,  Met.  11.  623: 

''  Soinne,  quies  rerum ;  placidissime,  Somne,  deorum  '* 

I  quiet  of  things,  of  the  whole  world].  Tbid.  1.  380  (Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion): 

.     .     .     **mersis  fer  opem,  mitissima,  rebus'' 

[drowned  world].     Ovid,  F<7,s7.   6.  273  (of  the  earth): 
**cumque  sit  in  media  rerum  regione  locata" 

[in  the  middle  of  things,  i.  e.,  of  the  world  or  universe].  Ovid, 
Met.  15.    736: 

'^iamque  caput  rerum  Komanam  intra verat  urbem.** 

Ovid,  ex  Porito,  2.  2.  12: 

'*in  rerum  dominos,  movimus  anna  decs." 

Virg.  Aen.  1.   286: 

**  Romanes  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam.'' 

Mentem  tangu^t.  Compare  ffgevwy  ay^airretai,  Eurip. 
Med.   54: 

JIoRTAUA,   the   tp'onbles  of  men.   of  mortals;   the  incidents 
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of  mortal  men,  of  humanity,  xa  ^vr\%cL  (Eurip.  lorij  969),  The 
expression  is  a  sufiBciently  common  one.  Compare  Lucan,  2. 
13:  "et  habent  mortalia  casus"  [al.  "et  habet  mortalia  casus"]; 
Ovid,  Met.   7.  525: 

^^dum  visum  mortale  malam,  tantaeque  latebat 
causa  nocens  cladis,  pugnatum  est  arte  medendi" 

[as  long  as  the  disease  was  believed  to  be  natural,  not  a  visita- 
tion from  heaven].  Immortalia  is  used  similarly  by  Lucre- 
tius (5.  122): 

^^  immortalia  mortali  sermone  notantes" 

[immortal  things,  i.  e.,  things  not  pertaining  to  humanity,  nor 
subject  to  death,  chance,  decay,  &c.] 

Animum  pictura  pascit  inani. — Inani,  tmsiibstantial,  of  no 
use,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  picture.  See  Rem.  on 
5.  673;  and  compare  Oeorg,  2,  285: 

"non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem/* 

where  the  sense  is:  "gratify  the  sight,  and  no  more;  afford  no 
more  substantial   service  than   mere  gratification  of  the  sight." 


474-475. 

PRIMO    QUAE   PRODirA   SOMNO 
TYDroES   MULTA    VASTABAT    CAEDE   CRUENTUS 


"Primo  SOMNO :  prima  parte  noctis,  ut  {Oeorg,  1.  208)  'Libra 
die  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerat  horas,'  ut  graviorem  ostenderet 
somnum.  Aut:  prima  nocte,  quia  antea  in  Troia  Rhesus  non 
fuerat,"  Servius.  The  first  of  these  interpretations  has  been 
adopted  by  Thiol,  Wunderlich,  Peerlkamp,  and  Forbiger;  the 
second  by  La  Cerda  and  Wagner  (1861);  the  latter  of  whom 
observes,  "primo  somno,  non  prima  parte  noctis,  qua  somnus 
sane  est  altissimus  (cui  explicationi  adversatur  Homerus,  i7.  10, 
251,  253\  sed  prima  nocte  postquam  ad  Troiam  venit  et  prius- 

46* 
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qiiani  oqui  cius  pabula  gustassont  Troiae."  Both  interpreta- 
tions arc,  as  it  seems  to  me,  erroneous;  the  picture  which 
Virgil  wishes  to  place  before  his  readers  being  that  of  Rhesus 
and  his  army  asleep  (Hom.  //.  10.  474:  Prjoog  <J'  ev  fteao)  evde), 
and,  while  asleep,  attacked  and  slaughtered  by  Tydides.  It  is 
this  picture,  viz.,  that  of  Rhesus  attacked  and  slain  in  his  sleep 
by  Ulysses  and  Tydides,  which  has  been  copied  by  Claudian  in 
the  comparison  he  has  instituted  {6  Cons,  Ilonor.  477)  between 
the  open,  manly,  daylight  exploits  of  Stilicho — 

.     .         ^'taciti  qui  nulla  fraudo  soporis 
ense  paLiin  sibi  pandit  iter'' — 

and  the  stealthy  midnight  maraudings  of  the  two  Greek  chief- 
tains {ibid.  470): 

"nunc  uiihi  TN^diden  attoUant  carmina  vatum, 
<|Uod  iuncto  fidons  Ithaco  patcfacta  Dolonis 
indicno,  dapibusque  siinul  religataquo  sonmo 
Thracia  sopiti  penetraverit  agmina  Rhesi, 
Graiaque  rcttiderit  captos  ad  castra  iugales" 

*— a  picture  in  which  the  sleep  of  Rhesus  constitutes  so  important 
a  feature  that  the  painter  immediately  proceeds  to  set  it  a 
second  time  before  your  eyes,  informing  you  that  even  if 
Rhesus  had  not  been  asleep,  but  wide-awake,  he  had  still 
afforded  to  Tydides  and  Ulysses  a  much  easier  victor}''  tlian 
Alaric  afforded  to  Stilicho: 

''adde  quod  et  ripis  steterat  niunitior  hostis, 
et  cui  nee  \'igilem  fas  est  coniponere  Rhesuin." 

Add  to  all  which,  that  even  so  plain  a  writer  as  Tr}^phiodorus 
has  thought  it  necessary  in  his  matter-of-fact  account  of  the 
killing  of  Rhesus  to  add  to  the  *' stratagem-favouring  night'' 
the  "fetters  of  sleep"  (v.  28): 

x((t  SoAtrjv  vno  vvxi€t  XKXto  TuntSr^fAivof  vnvot, 
Prjoot'  ufv  ("^(ftft'xfg  fxo)xvov. 

SoMNO,  therefore,  is  not  used  for  ffoctc,  but  is  to  be  understood 

literally,  exactly  as  in  its  similar  junction  with  primo,    Phae- 

drus,  3.  10.  29: 

.     .     **simul  adspexit  filiuni, 
sanctfinKiuo  uxorem  dorraientem  cubiculo, 
sojuta  pn'nio  quae  nil  sonifio  senserat;" 
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and  Propert  1.  3.  1: 

^'(^ualis  Thesea  iacuit  cedente  carina 

laDguida  desertis  Gnosia  littoribus, 
quails  et  accubuit  primo  Ceplioia  somno 

libera  iam  duris  cautibus  Androinede, 
ucc  minus  assiduis  Edonis  fessa  cboreis 

qualis  in  horboso  concidit  Apidano: 
talis  visa  niihi  mollem  spiraro  quietem 

Cynthia  uon  certis  nixa  caput  uianibus" 

— in  both  which  passages,  as  in  oiir  text,  the  force  of  the  paint- 
ing lies,  in  the  first  place  and  essentially,  in  '^  somno,"  literally 
understood.  Somno  once  rightly  understood,  viz.,  that  it  is 
used  in  its  literal  and  primary,  not  in  its  secondary  and  derived 
sense,  fkimo  somno  presents  no  difficulty:  tkimo  somno,  the 
first  sleep  of  Ehesus  and  his  army  after  theii*  arrival  in  Troy; 
equivalent  to:  "scarcely  were  they  well  asleep,  after  their 
arrival" — exactly  as,  5.  857,  no  sooner  had  Palinurus  fallen 
asleep — 

"'vix  prinios  inopina  fifties  laxaverat  artus' 

— than  he  was  thrown  overboard  bv  Soninus.  That  this  was 
actually  the  case,  viz.,  that  they  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep 
before  they  were  attacked  by  Tydides  and  Ulysses,  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  we  liave  of  the  transac- 
tion— Homer  informing  us  {fiJn  tinpra)  that  the  two  Greeks  did 
not  set  out  upon  their  expedition  until  two-thirds  of  the  night 
had  been  already  spent;  while  it  appeal's  from  the  account 
given  by  Euripides,  that  Rhesus  did  not  arrive  at  the  Trojan 
camp  until  about  the  same  hour;  for  (1),  in  the  very  opening 
sc^ne  it  is  alreadv  the   fonrth   watch,   and    Rhesus  lias  not  vet 

.•7  • 

arrived  {Bficsus^  verse  1,  chorus  of  night-watchmen): 

fiuO^c  7i()o<;  frv(((;  r«s    T^xToofovg 
Tig  vnaoTitOTtitv  (tyQvnvog  ^t<atXf(og, 

it    TfL'/0(fO(tUJP    ^f-'^«tTO    VftOV 

oi-   Tf-nmiiotoov  vvxrnc  uoovotcv 
71  (cotjg  aronnag  Tiooxaft^TjvTfu. 

(S8),  (verse  41)  the  Greeks  have  had  their  fires  burning  .caaav 
av  oQcpvav,  still  Rhesus  has  not  yet  arrived: 
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nvQai&ft  OTQarog  AQyokag, 

ExTOQ,  nuaav  ttv  oQffvav, 

SuTifTrj  &€  ve(ov  nvQOoiq  OTit&fta. 

71  ag  (f*  AyafiCfivoviav  TTQoat^a  OTQttTog 

(vvv/iog  ^OQV^O)  axrjvttVf 

vfttQtcv  Ttv  equfxfvot  ^n^iv 

(where  naaav  0Q(fvav  is  not  merely  the  whole  dark  or  dark- 
ness, but  the  whole  night,  /.  e,,  the  whole  night  long,  as  is 
shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  vr/,Ta  in  place  of  o^vav^ 
verse  95: 

ai&ovoi  nuoav  vvxia  kctfxnadug  nvQog, 
x((i  [AOL  Soxovoiv  ov  [itPHv  fg  avQiov). 

(S),  vei-se  138,  the  whole  Trojan  army  is  asleep,  and  Rhesus 
not  yet  arrived: 

EK.  atit/uv  (f*  xoofift  avfifAiixovg'  in^  €tv  aiQarog 
xivoiT  ttxovaag  vvxTfQovg  ixxXfiaiag. 

(4),  verse  285,  the  march  of  Rhesus  is  by  night: 

vvxTog  ytiQ  ovri  (fccvkov  ifi^itknv  OTQaiov, 

and,  verse  289: 

^QVfiov  vvxTog  tvd-rjQov  floXiDV. 

(5),  verse  518,  Rhesus  arrives,  and  Hector  appoints  him  his 
quarters,  and  gives  him  the  watchword: 

vvv  fifi'  x{(TavXia(^t}rf'  xai  ;'«(>  ivifQovi]. 
(ff^lw  <f'  tytii  aoi  x^Q^^f  f^^f(  XQ*l  ojQniov 
lov  ao%>  i'V}(tva((i,  tov  Jtmyfifvov  (Ti/rt. 

and  Kliesus  has  but  just  retired  to  his  appointed  quarters,  when 
a  watchman  (a  watchman,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  the 
Trojan  camp;  for,  as  it  will  soon  appear.  Rhesus  sets  no  watch) 
informs  us  that  morning  is  fiist  approaching,  and  that  it  is  time 
for  the  fourth  watch  to  be  relieved  by  the  fifth,  verse  528: 

Tivog  a  (fvkttxa;  ng  afiti^fi 

XaV    ffA((V    TlQOtKt; 

SrfTcti  orjfifut  xai  enTano{iot 

nkfittSfg  (u&fQtui' 

fitaa  (f*  tufTog  ovQavov  nor  ana, 

ey^fa&i  (r*  fi^kXtte;)  xoiruv, 

(yQiad-*  ft^  (fvXitxav. 

ov  Xivaa fie  /nrjva&og  aiyXttv; 
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verse  544: 


aofg  Sri  ntkag,  atag 
yiyvftai. 


ovxovv  Avxiovg  nf/iTiTrjv  ifvXaxriv 

^((vrag  tyfiQftv 

xtuqog  xkrjQov  xarn  iaoiquv. 

(6),  only  after  all  this  has  happened,  and  therefore  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  indeed,  does  Minerva  warn  Ulysses  that 
Rhesus  must  be  killed  before  the  morning  light,  vei-se  600: 

nvSoct  <f'  Of  mnvaif^i  oi\uu(txov 
Tgoitt  fioXovra   Priaop  ov  (fniXo)  tqotko; 
og  H  dioioif  vvxra  rrjvd'  tg  avQiov, 
ovTf  a(f)  u4/ikkt<ogf  oit*  av  Aiavjog  doQv, 
urj  navTtt  nfQOai  vctvara&fi   AQymav,  axiO-oi, 
T*//i;  XHJ(iaxn\p(tvT(t  xru  nvXiov  into 
Xoy/rj  TiXajfiuv  fa^QOfirfV  noiovuivov. 
Toitor  xataxTug,  Tiavr   f/Hg. 

And  (7),  it  is  immediately  announced  that  Khesus  has  boon 
killed,  whereupon  the  play,  having  occupied  the  entire  night, 
closes  with  the  daybreak,  verse  988:  ifiog  yaq  r^iiegag  rode. 

This  late  arrival  of  Rhesus— after  a  fatiguing  march,  and 
when  the  night  was  already  far  spent — serves  not  only  to  ex- 
plain the  words  prim©  somno,  viz.,  that  he  had  barely  fallen 
asleep  when  he  was  fallen  upon  by  the  two  Greek  marauders,  bnt; 
at  the  same  time  to  disembarrass  the  story  of  some  of  its  very 
obvious  difficulties,  (»i)  showing  how  it  happened  that  Ulysses 
and  Diomede  found  Rhesus  and  his  army  asleep  without  any 
watch  set,  viz.:  because,  arriving  only  just  before  daybreak  and 
greatly  exhausted  by  their  journey,  they  had  not  yet  been 
i-eceived  within  the  Trojan  lines,  nor  had  encamped,  but  had 
merely  thrown  themselves  on  tlie  ground  for  a  short  rest,  and 
without  taking  the  usual  precautions,  verse  616: 


verse  765: 


aXX    txTog  avTOP  T(c^f-a)f  xartrt'ttatp 
ExTotQ,  fdjg  itv  vv^  (CfjifulJrjTta  if(tog: 

X071M  SafiePTig,  ovS*  ((fQovQtito  aTf)((Tog 
(f  vXnxaioi  vvxTfQOiOip,  ovS   €v  Tu^eaiv 
fXHTo  T€v/r),  xlrjd^QK  T*  ovx  €7it  C^'yoig 
ijintop  xa&r^Qinoad^ ,  (og  aya$  encv&eto 
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xnuTovvTuq  vftag  xa(ffd(}(vovT«g  vfwv 
nnvuvaiOL'  (favkotg  J*  fv^oufv  nfTitwxorfg, 

and  (&),  explaining  how  it  happened  (viz.,  owing  to  the 
extreme  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fatigue  of  the  soldiers) 
tliat  the  horses  had  not  yet  tasted  the  grass  of  Troy  nor  the 
wator  of  the  Xanthus— a  thing  which  could  not  have  happened 
if  Rhesus  and  his  army  had  arrived  the  preceding  day,  or  even 
tlie  preceding  evening;  the  very  first  thing  necessary  to  do  in 
such  case  being,  to  do-up  the  horses  for  the  night,  and  give 
them  drink  and  fodder.  Nay,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
arrival  of  Rhesus  so  late  at  nighty  and  so  fatigued,  adds  point 
and  interest  to  the  narration,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  see 
how  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  failing  was  an  expedition  on 
whicli  the  final  fate  of  Troy  depended;  for  if  Rhesus  had  arrived 
a  little  earlier  in  the  night,  or  if  Ulysses  and  Diomede  had 
delayed  their  expedition  but  a  very  little  longer,  the  fatal 
hoi-scs  would  have  been  foddered,  the  expedition  of  Diomede 
and  Ulysses  would  have  failed,  and  the  whole  fate  of  Troy  been 
different,  verse  602  (Minerva  speaking): 

og  fc  Stoiaec  wxia  ttivS   t-g  av{)iov, 

ovih   Gif    ^-f/i/.Xfiog,  ot'T   uv  AmvTog  do(>v, 

iif)  nai'Tu  TihofKu  fuvaraOu  AoykLwv,  a/fO^of. 

Tiie  arrival  of  Rhesus  so  late  at  night,  and  with  his  soldiers 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  was  therefore  no  accidental  or  indifferent, 
but  a  very  essential,  part  of  the  story,  and  present  to  the  niind 
of  Virgil  when  he  wrote  these  words,  no  less  than  it  was  present 
to  the  minds  of  Homer  and  Euripides. 

Pkimo  somxo  therefore  neitlier  means,  with  tliose  com- 
mcntatois  who  have  followed  Servius's  first  interpretation,  in  the 
hr(jimiin(j  of  the  uiyhi,  nor,  with  Servius's  second  interpretiition, 
and  La  Ccrda  and  Wagner,  on  the  first  niijlit  after  lihets-u^  had 
am' red  at  Trot/;  bnt  it  means,  simply,  plainly,  and  literally, 
///  the  hetiiinuiuj  of  Rhesas's  steep,  not  long  after  Rhesus  had 
fallen  asleep  (Ev  aQyrj  tov  /Md-Erdetv,  Philostr.  J  mm/.  1.  2.  "Yix 
toto  corde  quicrat,''  Claud,  hi  Rnfin.  2,  327\  primo  joined  witli 
soMxo  having  the  same  force  which  prima  has  v^hen  joined 
with  quics  (compare  8.  407: 
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"inde  (ubi  prima  quies  medio  iam  noctis  abactae 
curriculo  expulerat  somnum,  cum  femina  primum, 
cui  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva 
impositiim,  cLjerem  et  sopites  suscitit  ignes)" 

(where  the  adjective  "prima"  in  the  fii-st  lino  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  adverb  '^primiim"  in  the  second;  and  where  the 
sense  is,  not  "when  the  first  quies,''  but  *^when  quies  fii*st,'* 
/.  e,,  as  soon  jis  quies  had  expelled  soiuhus).     3.  69: 

'4nde  ubi  prima  quies  pelago,  placataque  venti 
dant  maiia" 

fas  soon  as  there  was  rest  to  the  sea;  as  soon  as  ever  the  sea 

had  become  quiet,  when  first  the  sea  became  quiet].   Liv.  21.  5: 

"Hannibal  praelioabstinuit;  castrisque  super  ripani  positis,  quum 

prima  quies  silentiumque  ab  hostibus  fuit,  amnem  vado  traiecit" 

Ovid,  Met,  8.  81: 

''talia  diconti  [Scyllae]  curaruni  maxima  nutrix 
nox  intervenit,  tencbrisque  audacia  crovit 
prima  quie.s  aderat,  qua  curis  fessa  diurnis 
pectora  somnus  habot.    thalamos  taciturna  paternos 
intrat." 

Virgil,  Ae)i,  1.  723:   "postquam  prima  quies  epulis  mensaeque 

remotae''   [as  soon  as  ever  they  ceased  eating;    no  sooner  had 

they  ceased  eating  than,  &c.J.    Ovid,  Met.  8.  83:  ''prima  quies 

aderat''  [he  was  in  his  first  sleep;   as  we  say  in  English,  "had 

just  fallen  asleep"]);  and  the  Latin  expression  primus  somnus 

(and  scarcely  less,   the  Latin  expression  prima   quies)  being 

the  translation  and  equivalent  of  the  Greek  expression  7tQioiog 

vTivog  (Thucyd.  7.  43:  ^cTog  ftev  a/co  /cQioror   v7cvot'  .  .  . 

avaXaiiiov  np  Tcaaav  arqctviav^  EyMqei  7CQog  cag  E.-riTcoXai;'  [after 

the  fii*st  sleep,  /.  e.,  about  midnight;  or,  explained  by  Bekker, 

Valla,  and  Portus,  post  primam  rigifiam].  Thucyd  2.  2 :  Gti(iaiiov 

avSqeg  oXiyio  7cXEiovg  rQiay.oatiov  .  .  .  eio^XD^ov  /leqi  tcqioioi' 

v/cvov  Svv  o/rXoii;  £c  llXavaiav  trig  Bono  nag  .  .  .  E/r^jyayorio 

de  Yxxi  aveoi^av  rag  7tvXag  llXaianov  av^Qeg,  NarAleidrig  rt  yiai 

01  fier^  avTov   [Plataea   therefore  was  ''prodita  priino  sonino"|. 

Aristoph.  Ve^sp.  31  (Sosia  speaking): 

i^n'ii    fJOt    71  hot,    TIQUtTOV    V  H  V  O  V    tV    Tt]    IT  V  XVI 

txxlrj(Tt(tCfiP  nQo^axit  avyxrtS'rjuiva, 
^axTtjQiag  i^ovTtt  xai,  Tmfitovta). 
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Compare  Macrob.  Somn,  Scip.  1.  3:  "(Pavracr/ia  vero,  hoc  est 

visum  cum  inter  vigiliam  et  adultam  qm'efem  in  quadam  ut  aiunt 

prima  sonini  nebiila  adhuc  se  vigilare  aestimans,  qui  dormire  vix 

coepit,  adspicere  videtur  irruentes  in  se   vel  passim  vagantes 

formas,  a  natura  sen  magnitudine  seu  specie  discrepantes"  (where 

the  "adulta  quies,"   the  full   and   deep  sleep,   and  the  "prima 

somni  nebula/'  the  first  dimness  of  sleep,  the  first  forgetfiilness 

of  sleep,  are  specially  contrasted).     Quint  Decl,  10.   7:   "lam 

totam  domum  ac  familiam  qiiies  prima  sopiverat,  et  tacentibus 

tenebris  venerat  tempus  dulcissimum  matri"   [not  the  first  of 

more  sleeps  than  one,  but  the  beginning  of  sleep].    Val.  Flacc. 

8.  79: 

^411e  baud  Aeolio  discedere  fcssus  ab  auro, 
nee  dare  permissae  (quamvis  iuvet)  ora  quieti 
sustinet,  ac  primi  percussus  nube  soports 
horruit,  et  dulces  excussit  ab  arbore  somnos." 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  L  2  (of  the  habits  of  Thoodoric) :  "Cum  sur- 
rexorit  [a  coena],  inchoat  nocturnas  aulica  gaza  custodias, 
armati  regiao  domus  aditibus  assistant,  quibus  horae  prvni 
soporis  vigilabuntur.''     Sil  Ital.  9.  90: 

"occo  sub  adventum  noctis  primu7n(\\xe  soporcm,'' 

— the  "primus  sopor''  of  which  three  last  passages,  like  the 
"primus  somnus"  and  the  "prima  quios"  of  the  passages  pre- 
viously quoted,  is  the  beginning  or  early  part  of  sleep;  exactly 
as  (1),  Arat.  Phaenom.  41: 

ftQioi^i  *'''^  ^^  *'^®  beginning  or  early  part  of  night;  (2),  Ovid, 
Amor,  2.   19,  37: 

**at  tu,  formosae  niniiuni  securo  pucllao, 

incipo  iam  prima  claudore  nocte  forom." 

Mela,  1.  8:  "Fons  media  nocte  fervct,  mox  et  paullatim 
tepescens,  tit  luce  frigidus;  tunc  ut  sol  surgit,  ita  frigidior 
subinde;  per  meridiem  maxime  riget.  Sumit  deinde  tepores 
iterum,  et  prima  nocte  calidus,  atque  ut  ilia  procedit,  ita  calidior; 
rursus  cum  est  media  perfervet."    Stat  Theb,  5.  195: 

"conticuere  chori:  dapibus  ludoque  licenti 
fit  modus,  et  prtnuie  decrescuat  murmura  noctis" 
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and  Auson.  Ephem.  1.  1: 

^^maDe  iam  clarum  reserat  foDOstras; 
iam  strepit  nidis  vigilax  hinindo; 
tu  velut  prmiam  mediamque  noctem, 

Parmeno,  dormis," 

"prima  nox'*  is  the  same;  (8),  Aen.  6,  453: 

.     .     .     "qualem  primo  ({xn  sargero  mefise 
aiit  videt  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  lunain,'* 

"primus  mensis"  is  tlie  beginning  or  early  part  of  the  mouth; 

(4),  Lucan,  2.  21: 

.     .     .     "sic  fwiere  primo 
attonitae  tacuere  domus,  quum  corpora  nondum 
conclamata  iacont,  nee  mater  crine  solato 
exigit  ad  saevos  Camularum  brachia  planctus; 
sed  quum  membra  prerait  fu^ente  regentia  vita, 
vultusque  oxanimes,  oculosque  in  morte  natantes, 
need  urn  est  ille  dolor,  sed  iam  met  us," 

"primum  funus"  is  the  beginning,   or  first  moments,  of  death; 

(5),  Aen.  1,  545: 

.     .     .     "^rtVwque  vetant  consistoro  tcrroj' 

"prima  terra"  is  the  edge  of  the  hind,  the  shore;   (G),  Ovid, 

Amor.  3.  2.  63: 

.     .    .     "potes,  si  forte  iuvabit, 

cancollis  primos  inseruisse  pedes,'' 

"primi  pedes"  are  the  tips  of  the  legs,  i.  e.  the  feet  (see  Rem. 

on   "vestigia  primi   alba  pedis,"    5.    566);   (7),   Aen.    6.   255, 

'^prifni  sub  luniina  solis  et  ortus;"   and   Calpurn.  EeL  8.  6: 

"incipe,  dum  salices  haedi,  dum  gramina  vaccae 
detondent,  viridique  greges  permittero  campo 
ot  ix)s  et  primi  suadet  dementia  solis y'' 

"primus  sol"  is  the  early  sun;  and  (8),  Aen.  7.  414:  ^^ mediant 
nigra  cai-pebat  nocte  qnietem,''  "media  quios"  is  the  middle  of 
sleep,  sleep  far  on  in  the  night,  nigra  noete.  Not  that  the 
Italians  of  the  present  day  do  not  use  their  corresponding  ex- 
pression primo  sonno  in  both  senses;  or  that  we  have  not  on 
the  one  hand  the  statement  of  the  Delia  Crusca :  ^^Primo  sonno, 
prima  giovanexxa,  e  simili,  vagliono  'il  principio  del  sonno,'  'il 
principio  della  giovanezza,'  e  simili;"  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Petrarch's  {Cayixon.  3,  pr.  parte): 

'^  e  non  mi  stanca  primo  sonno  od  alba," 
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and  Villani's  (8.109):  "Di  notte,  quasi  al  primo  sonno,  apparve 
in  aria  un  grandissimo  fuoco;"  but  that  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Italian  practice,  imtil  it  is  first  shown  that  a 
similar  practice  prevailed  among  Latin  writers,  or  at  least  until 
it  is  shown  that,  in  the  VirgiUan  passage,  the  expression, 
figuratively  understood,  affords  a  better  sense  than  understood 
titeraUy.  In  conclusion,  let  me  warn  the  reader  against  the 
physiological  dogma  of  Servius,  repeated  with  so  much  confi- 
dence by  Wagner,  that  the  first  sleep,  or  sleep  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  is  the  heaviest,  deepest,  and  least  easily  disturbed 
('^Der  erste  schlaf  ist  der  tiefete;  daher  primo  quae  PRonrrA 
soMNO,"  Thiel.  ^'Cum  Wuuderiich,  Observ.  in  TibuU,  1.  10.  8, 
Thielio  et  Peerlkamp.  interpreter:  alto  somno;  primus  enim 
somnus  altissimus,"  Forbiger);  on  the  contrary,  the  first  sleep 
is  the  least  sound,  the  most  disturbed  by  startings,  both  body 
and  mind  continuing  for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement 
of  sleep  to  feel  and  remember  more  or  less  distinctly  the  im- 
pressions of  the  previous  day;  and  it  is  only,  as  the  night 
advances  ("adulta  nocte,"  Ammian.),  and  the  sleep  continues, 
and  body  and  mind  become  gradually  more  and  more  tranquil- 
ized  and  rested,  that  the  sleep  becomes  profound  and  deep, 
and  involves  the  whole  being  (Stat.  AchilL  1.  619: 

^^scandebat  roseo  niedii  fastigla  caeli 
luna  iugo,  totis  ubi  somnus  inei'tior  alls 
defluit  in  terras,  mutumque  amplectitur  orbem"), 

whence,  no  doubt,  the  so  generally  received  opinion,  that 
morning  dreams  are  true,  the  sleep  being  then  less  disturbed 
and  broken,  and  the  dreams  consequently  more  consistent,  less 
mixed  up  with  the  ix^al  transactions  and  impressions  of  the 
preceding  day;  consequently,  are  less  referred  to  past  events, 
and  more  to  future,  /.  e.  are  regarded  as  more  prophetic.  Com- 
pare Mosch.  Enropay  1: 

EvQutnt]  noT(  Ki'tiqi^  ini  yXvxvv  rjxfv  ovuqov, 
vvxTog  oTi  TQiTUJov  iitc/Oi;  laraTta,  fyyvO^i  &    rjtog' 
vnros  Off  ylvxttov  utlnog  jikitftwotavv  *(/«Co«', 
XvaifAtXrigy  ntdau  fittkaxbi  xtern  ffttfn  dfOfita, 
evif  x(u  (aQfXioip  TioiuaivfTia  fih^og  ovfiQtiv 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  morning  sleep,  but  its  sweetness. 
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and  the  truthfulness  of  its  dreams — the  sonneUino,  somiereUo 
(Voro  of  the  Italians).    Also,  Horn.  Od,  4.  840: 

.     .     .     ifiXov  &€  oi  rjTOQ  lav&rj, 
tog  Oi  (vttQyig  ovhqov  €n(aavTo  vvxrog  atioXyw. 

Hor.  Sat.  1.  10.  32: 

.    .    .    ^^Qoirinus 

post  mediam  nocteni  visas,  cum  somnia  vera." 

Ovid,  Heroid.  19.  195: 

^^namque  sub  aurorae  iam  dormitante  Incema, 
somnia  quo  comi  tempore  vera  solent." 
Old  ballad: 

"one  April  morn  reclined  in  bed, 

just  at  the  hour  when  dreams  are  true, 
a  fairy  foim  approached  my  head, 
smiling  beneath  her  mantle  blue." 

The  physiological  rationale  of  Rhesus's  deep  sleep  is  to  be 
sought  in  his  want  of  sleep,  a  want  produced  by  his  fatiguing 
march  and  his  having  been  up  all  night— causes  sufficient  to 
make  him  sleep  sound,  even  on  his  first  lying  down;  and,  when 
joined  with  the  absence  of  the  usual  night  watch,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  being  so  easily  surprised  by  the  astute 
and  audacious  enemy. 

PRonrTA.  "Subaudi  a  Dolone,'^  La  Cerda.  No,  no!  not 
betrayed  in  his  sleep  by  Dolon,  but  betrayed  to  Dolon  by  his 
sleep.  It  is  never  by  your  enemy  you  are  betrayed.  If  you 
are  betrayed  at  all,  it  must  be  by  your  friend.   Compare  9.  373: 

**et  galea  Euryalum  sublustri  noctis  in  umbra 
prodidit  immemorem,  radiisque  adversa  refulsit." 

10.  502: 

.     .    .    "nulla  tuos  currus  fuga  sognis  equorum 
prodidiif  aut  vauao  vertere  ex  hostibus  umbrae.'* 

And  especially  Ovid,  Heroid.  10.  5  (Ariadne  to  Theseus): 

**in  quo  mo  somnusquo  mens  male  prodidiiy  ot  tu, 
per  facinus  somnis  insidiate  meis," 

and  ibid.  10.  117: 

"in  me  iurarunt  somnus,  ventusque,  fidesque;" 

and,  placing  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  ibid.  1.  39: 
"rettulit  et  ferro  Rhesumque  Dolonaque  caesos; 
utque  sit  hie  somno  proditus,  ille  dole*/' 
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also,  Metast.  Artas,  1.  3: 

.    .    .    "oh  dio! 
svenato  il  padre  luio 
giace  col^  su  le  traditc  piume^' 

[betrayed,  viz.,  by  those  who  should  have  guarded  it,  by  the 
guards];  and  Evang.  Math.  26.  48:  0  de  ^cagadidovg 
avTov  edco'Aiv  avtoig  aii}fjeiov,  Xeyiov  ov  av  q^iXriaio,  avrog  eaw 
TLQaTiiaaie  avToy. 


478-482. 

PARTE — HASTA 


Compare  Sil.  4.  254  (ed.  Eup.),  of  Tarius  dragged  along  the 
ground  by  his  runaway  horse: 

^Wolvitar  ille  solo;  nam  pronum  effimdit  in  amios 
fata  extrema  forens  abies,  rapiturque  pavoro 
tractus  equi,  vinctis  connoxa  ad  cingula  membris. 
longa  cnior  sparso  liqiiit  vestigia  campo, 
et  tremnlos  cuspis  ductus  in  pulvere  signai" 

Compare,  also,  Hippolytus  dragged  by  his  runaway  horses  and 
chariot,  Eurip.  Hippol.  1236;  and  the  fabricated  story  which 
the  messenger  tells  Clytemnestra  of  the  death  of  Orestes, 
Sophocl.  Elect  748. 

Millinghen  {Peintiires  de  Vases  Grccs,  planche  17)  gives  us 
a  representation  from  a  Greek  vase,  of  the  sepulchral  monument 
of  Troilus,  authenticated  by  the  inscription  of  his  name  upon 
the  anjAij,  and  states  that  it  is  the  only  known  artistic  memorial 
of  Troilus  in  existence. 
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483-486. 

INTEREA    AD   TEMPLUM    NON    AEQUAE   PALLADIS    IBANT 
CRINIBUS    ILIADES   PASSIS   PEPLUMQUE   FEREBANT 
SUPPLICTTER   TRISTES    ET   TUNSAE   PECTORA   PALMIS 
DIVA    SOLO    FIXOS    OCULOS    AVERSA    TKNEBAT 


SuppLiciTER. — "SuppuciTER  TRISTES,"  Wagner.  Wrong.  "Ferebant 
suppuciTER,"  Heyne.  Nearly  right,  but  not  quite.  Suppuciter 
belongs  both  to  ferebant  and  ibant,  but  principally  to  ibant — 
PEPLUM  ferebant  boing  secondary  to  and  expletory  of  ibant 
CRINIBUS  PASSIS ;  and  the  sense  being:  ivent  {with  dishevelled 
hair,  carryiiig  the  peplus,  sad  and  beating  their  breasts)  to 
supplicate  the  goddess.     See  Aen.  2,  334,  and  Rem. 

I  know  no  example  anywhere  (rfsuppliciter  joined  to  an 
adjective,  while,  on  the  contrary,  examples  of  its  junction  with 
a  verb  are  frequent,  as  Ammian.  30.  6:  "Post  haec  Quadorum 
venere  legati,  pacem  cum  praeteritorum  obliteratione  suppliciter 
obsecrantes." 

Suppuciter  is  the  emphatic  word  of  the  whole  sentence, 
and  should  be  separated  from  tlie  context  by  a  pause  in  the 
recitation  both  before  and  after.  See  Rem.  on  2.  247.  There  is 
a  similar  picture  in  Petronius  (ed.  Hadr.  1669):  "Antea  sto- 
latae  ibant  nudis  pcdibus  in  clivum,  passis  capillis,  mentibus 
puris,  ct  lovem  aquam  exorabant"  Compare  10.  841:  "fere- 
bant flentes." 


487-490. 

ter  circum  iliacos  raptaverat  iiectora  muros 
exanimumque  auro  corpus  vendebat  achillbs 
tum  vero  inqentem  qemirum  dat  pectore  ab  imo 
ut  spoua  ut  currus  utque  ipsum  corpus  amici 


Raptaverat   hectora,   not  "corpus   Heotoris,"   because  Hector 
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was  still  living;  vendebat  corpus,  not  "Hectora/'  because 
Hector  was  not  now  dead.  The  distinction  had  been  already 
made  by  Attius,  who  (see  Cic.  Tusc.  Qiiaest,  1.  44)  causes  his 
Achilles  to  say: 

"imino  onimvero  corpus  Priamo  reddidit  Hectorum  absiali." 

Those  who  disregard  my  words  and  arguments  will,  at  least, 
not  disregard  those  of  Wagner,  who  (copying,  as  usual,  in  his 
I^aestabiliar  from  my  "Twelve  Tears'  Voyage"  and  "Advers. 
Virgil.")  says:  "Raptavit  spiraniem  adliuc,  corpus  mortui  ven- 
didit"  I  had  not  at  that  time  lit  upon  tlie  fragment  of  Attius, 
else  you  would  have  had  that  too  in  the  PraestabiUor. 

Raptaverat,  vendebat.  Had  furiously  dragged,  and  was 
noiv  selling.  The  dragging  is  not  represented  in  the  picture, 
only  the  selling.  Compare  Tacit.  AnnaL  3,  14:  '^  Eiffigiesque 
Pisonis  traxerant  in  Gemonias,  ac  direlhbaJiV  (where  the  drag- 
ging had  been  previously  done,  and  only  the  tearifig  to  pieces 
was  then  a-doing).  Aen.  S.  430:  "addiderant,  miscebanf 
(where  the  adding  had  been  previously  done,  and  only  the 
mixing-in  was  then  a-doing).  12.  944:  ''straverat,  gerebat" 
(where  the  overthrowing  had  been  already  done,  and  only 
the  wearing  was  then  a-doing).  Our  author  follows  not  the 
Homeric  narrative  of  the  death  of  Hector,  but  that  other 
account  which  represents  Achilles  as  having  killed  Hector  by 
dragging  him  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  an  account  followed 
also  by  Sophocles,  Ajax,  1029  (ed.  Brunck): 

CwoTfjoi  Tio/Oi'/ffs,  inntx(Op  *|  ttmrvyutv, 

and  by  Quintus  Curtius,  4.  6  (ed.  Bipont.)  in  his  history  of 
the  killing  of  Betis  by  Alexander  the  Great:  "Per  talos  enira 
spirantis  lora  traiecta  sunt,  religatumquo  ad  currum  traxere 
circa  urbem  equi;  gloriante  rege,  Achillem,  a  quo  genus  ipse 
deduceret,  imitatum  se  esse  poena  in  hostem  capienda."  See 
Rem.  on  "tumentis,"  2.  273. 

CuRRus,  not  the  chariot,  -  but  the  chariot  and  horses.  See 
Bem.  on  "curru  secundo,''  1.  160.    Still  further,  not  the  currus 
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of  Achilles,  but   of  Hector  himself,  as  shown  by  the  climax, 
SPOUA  (amici)  currus  {amici)  ipsum  corpus  amici. 
Penthesilea.    See  Rem.  on  11.  868. 


497. 

AUDETQUE   vmiS    CONCTJRRERE   VIRGO 


Vmis  is  opposed  to  virgo,  as,  Ovid,  Met,  4.  680,  "virum"  to 

.    .    .    "nee  audet 


"virgo:" 


appellare  virum  virgo." 

Query:  is  virgo  a  derivative  of  vir,  as  woman  of  man?  and 
query:  is  womnn,  not  tuif-man,  or  man  the  weaver  {see  Encycl. 
Metr.  in  voce\  but  ve-^nayiy  the  little  man,  the  inferior  man? 
See  Ovid,  Fast.  3.448:  "Veiovis,"  andAul.Oell.  in  t'.^vescus." 


498-499. 


HAEC   DUM   DARDANIO    AENEAE   MIRANDA   VIDENTUR 
DTJM   STUPET   OBTUTUQUE   HAERET  DEPEXUS   IN   UNO 


"Sed  video  totum  te  in  ilia  haerere  tabula  quae  Troiae  halosin 
ostendit,"  Petron.  p.  324  (ed.  Hadrian.)     Dante,   Parad.  3.   7: 

"ma  visione  apparve,  che  ritenne 
a  s6  me  tanto  atrettOy  per  vedersi, 
che  di  mia  confession  non  mi  sovvenne." 

Dardanio  AENEAE. — Obsorve  the  delicate  propriety  with  which 
the  term  Dardan  is  applied  to  Aeneas,  at  the  moment  when,  by 
the  sudden  presentation  to  him,  in  a  strange  land,  of  his  own  and 
his  country's  histor}%  his  mind  is  filled  with,  and  overwhelmed 
by,  Dardan  recollections. 


HENRY,   AENEIDEA,   VOL.    I.  ^ 
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500-506. 

REGINA    AD    TEMPLUM    FORMA    PULCHERRIMA    DIDO 

rSCESSIT   MAGNA   lUVENTJM   STIPANTE    CATERVA 

QUAUS    IN   EUROTAE   RIPIS    AUT   PER   lUGA    CYNTHI 

EXERCET   DIANA    CHORUS    QUAM   MILLE   SECUTAE 

HINC    ATQUE   HINC    GLOMERANTUR    OREADES   ILLA    PUARETRAM 

PERT   HUMERO    GRADIENSQUE   DEA    SUPEREMINET    OMNES 

LATONAE    TACITUM   PERTENTAXT    GAUDIA   PECTUS 


FAR.  LECT, 

DEA  I  Rom.  (thus:  dea.  super,  em»t.t.),  Pal.  (thus:  deasupereminet),  Med* 
(thus :  DEASSUPKRRMTNET,  the  sccond  s  in  red,  over  the  first).  II  g^j^ .  Ill 
Pierius:  "In  Romano  codico  et  nonnullis  aliis  antiquis  legere  est  dka 
supERRiUNET  OMNF-S,  ut  DEA  sit  xuT  tiox^^-  Nam  ipso  locus  syllabam 
omuino  comnmnein  reddit;  cotorum  hoc  in  medio  sit" 

DEAS  I  Vat.  II  {jl;.  Ill  Macrob.  S^at.  5.  13;  Rome,  1469;  Vcn.,  1470, 
1471,  1472,  1475;  Milan,  1475,  1492;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Hoins.;  N.  Hcins.; 
Philippe;  Heyne;  Pott;  Jahn;  Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841);  Forb.; 
Ribb. ;  Bresc. :  Ilaupt;  Coningt 

0   TV.,  St.  Gall. 

Even  in  face  of  the  difficult}^  presented  by  the  short  a,  and  the 
nearly  unanimous  negative  both  of  the  secondary  MSS.  and  tlie 
editions,  I  feel  almosl  certain  that  Virgil  wrote  dea,  and  not 
DKAS,  (a)  because  such  exactly  is  his  usual  style  {compare 
verse  415: 

"at  Venus  obscure  gradientes  aore  sepsit 
et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu." 

verse  695: 

"at  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quictem 
in-igat,  et  fotum  gromio  doa  toUit  in  altos 
Idaliae  lucos"); 

(6)  because  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  connexion  of 
DEA  with  GRADiENs,  the  stop  or  gait  being  one  of  the  most  distin- 


*  At  4.  168,  Pal.  has  .<».•?.  At  12.  831,  volvissuu,  Med.,  where  the 
insertion  of  the  second  s  above  proves  that  in  this  MS.  [Medicean]  one  s 
never  stands  for  two;  also  7.  52,  tantasservabat ;  and  so  also  as  regards 
the  Vatican  MS. 
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guishing  attributes  of  a  goddess;  verse  409:  "et  vera  incessu 
patuit  dea;"  (c)  because  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Ovid, 
{Met.  3.  181)  it  is  "dea": 

.    .    .    "taraen  altior  illis 
ipsa  dea  ost,  colloque  tenus  saperominet  omnos;" 

(cf)  because  in  the  Homeric  original  (Od.  6,  107)  it  is  not 
Ttadaiav  d^eauv  and  fcaaai  d^eai,  but  simply  naaatov  and  Ttaaar 

nttaatov  (f*  vn€Q  rj  ye  x«pi;  e/(t  rj^(  /nfTtona, 
QHa  T  uQiyv(OTrj  mketai,  xttltti  cff  re  nnaiu. 

{e  because  omnes  without  deas  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  "totum 
agmen"  in  that  verse  of  Claudian  which  informs  us  that  Cyane 
overtopped  all  the  other  Naiads,  companions  of  Proserpine, 
Bapt,  Pros.  2.  61: 

.    .    .    "Cyano  totum  superominet  agmen;" 

(/)  because  we  have  the  very  expression  "gradiente  dea"  in 
Silius,  7.  458: 

"dumquo  hie  aligeris  instat  Cythorea,  sonabat 
omno  nemus,  gradionte  dca;" 

iff)  because  the  naturally  short  a  of  dea  can,  in  its  position  in 
the  text,  be  as  properly  lengthened,  as  it  can  stand  in  verse  409, 

"et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.  illo  ubi  matrom," 

before  a  vowel  without  suflFering  elision;  and  it  is  more  usual 
for  scribes  and  editors  to  correct  than  to  invent  such  apparent 
sins  against  prosody  [see  1.  672,  and  687  (and  Rem.),  where 
the  scribes  have  inserted  ex  and  que  in  order  to  remove  the 
difficulty  presented  by  the  short  "tur"  and  short  ''que:" 
also  1.  655,  where  the  scribes  have  inserted  n  before  the  t  in 
"peteret"  in  order  to  lengthen  the  final  syllable  of  that  word; 
("Vulgati  habent  peterent,  quod  et  ad  numeros  aptius,  et  ad  in- 
vidiam atrocius")};  (/i)  because  to  a  scribe  writing  from  dictation, 
as  no  doubt  the  more  ancient  scribes  generally  wrote,  dea  super- 
EMiNET  would  sound,  and  almost  certainly  be  understood  to  be 
DBAS  supereminet;  (i)  because  it  is  dea  in  the  Ranian  and 
Palatine^  and  a  pr.  m,  in  the  Mediceaii;  (k)  and  because  the 
signifying  epithet  is  not  becomingly  attached  to  the  inferiors, 
while  the  superior  ("  ipsa  dea,"  Ovid)  is  designated  by  the  simple 

46* 
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pronoun.    Compare  Ovid,  Met.  6,  144  (of  Arachne  turned  into 

a  spider): 

.     .     .     "de  quo  [ventre]  tamen  ilia  remittit 

stamen,  et  antiquas  cxercet  aranea  telas/' 

JE  contra,  deas  and  not  dea;  (a)  because  almost  all  the 
secondary  MSS.,  and  almost  all  the  editions,  read  deas  super- 
eminet;  (6)  because  such  lengthening  of  the  final  a  is,  t6  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  unusual;  and  (c)  because  (6.  856)  we  have 
"vires  supere^pinet  omnes"   exactly  corresponding  to  deas  su- 

PEREMINET   OMXES : 

"aspice  ut  insignis  spoliis  Marcellus  opimis 
ingrcditur,  victorque  vires  supereininot  onines." 

Reg  IN  A  ad  templum  forma  pulcherrima  dido  incissit.  Our 
author,  according  to  his  wont  (see  Remm.  on  2.  18,  49), 
especially  on  occasions  when  he  wishes  to  be  more  than  usually 
impressive,  presents  us,  first,  with  the  single  principal  idea,  and 
afterwards  adds  those  which  are  necessary  for  explanation  or 
embellishment.  The  queen  coDies  to  the  temple;  she  u  of  ex- 
quisite beauty;  and  her  name  is  Dido,  Regixa  contains  the 
principal  idea,  because  it  is  the  queen,  as  queen,  whom  Aeneas 
is  expecting  and  recognizes;  it  is,  therefore,  placed  first:  pulcher- 
rima follows  next,  because  the  queen's  beauty  was  almost  of 
necessity  the  immediately  succeeding  idea  in  Aeneas's  mind; 
and  the  name  Dmo  is  placed  last,  as  of  least  importance,  and 
sers'incr  oulv  to  identifv  and  connect  with  the  narrative  of  Venus. 

Rehina  au  templum. — Parallel,  but  (as  usual  in  Shakespeare, 

and    to    his    great    honour)    without    imitation    (Henry    VIII., 

Act  4,  Sc.  1): 

.    .     .     "the  rich  stream 

of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
to  a  i»rcparod  i)lace  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
a  distance  from  her,  while  her  grace  sat  down 
to  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
in  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
the  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people." 

Gruppe  {Minos,  p.  213)  rejects  the  eight  verses  between  caterva 
and  SEPTA  ARms,  on  the  groimd  that  Dido,  surrounded  by  her 
soldiers,  should  not  be  compared  with  Diana  surrounded  bv  her 
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nyuiphs:  "Wenn  man  sich  die  iinverkennbare  lago  der  dinge 
klar  macht,  muss  das  bild  in  hohem  grade  verkehrt  erscheinen, 
denn  Dido  geht  unter  bewaffneter  mannschaft,  und  diese  wird 
mit  den  Oreaden  ziisammengestellt.  Diana  iiberragt  die 
Nymphen,  das  lasst  man  gelten,  hier  Dido  die  krieger!  und  in 
diese  soil  Aeneas  sich  verlieben/'  The  objection  is  as  unfounded 
as  the  inference  is  illogical.  In  order  that  the  comparison  of 
Dido  to  Diana  should  be  correct,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
persons  by  whom  Dido  was  surrounded,  and  whom  she  over- 
topped, should  be  of  the  same  sex  as  those  by  whom  Diana  was 
surrounded,  and  whom  Diana  overtopped.  In  a  simile  it  is 
enough  that  there  should  be  one  or  more  striking  points  of 
resemblance.  The  compared  objects  need  not  resemble  each 
other  in  all  points.  There  should  be  a  dissimilitude  as  well  as 
a  similitude,  and  the  similitude  is  only  the  more  remarkable 
and  striking,  the  less  the  objects  resemble  each  other  in  other 
respects.  The  comparison  (2.  355)  of  Aeneas  and  his  party  to 
a  flock  of  ravenous  wolves,  and  (7.  699)  of  the  troops  of  soldiers 
singing  as  they  march,  to  a  flight  of  singing  swans,  and  (6.  469) 
of  this  very  Dido's  ghost  in  Hades,  unmoved  by  Aeneas's  prayers, 
to  Mount  Marpessa,  is  not  the  less,  but  the  more  striking  for 
the  same  reason,  viz.,  on  account  of  the  utter  dissimilarity  in 
all  respects  between  the  objects  compared  except  alone  in  the 
precise  particular  with  respect  to  which  they  are  compared. 
Even  supposing  the  objection  well  founded,  and  the  comparison 
of  Dido  surroimded  by  her  Tyrian  youths,  to  Diana  surroimded 
by  her  Oreads,  faulty,  either  because  the  persons  by  whom  Dido 
was  surrounded  were  males,  and  those  by  whom  Diana  was 
surrounded,  females,  or  because  Dido,  overtopping  so  many  men, 
was  somewhat  of  the  virago  and  giantess — an  objection  to 
which  few  will  allow  much  force  who  recollect  how  inse- 
parable from  the  ancient  notion  of  dignity,  whether  of  male  or 
female,  were  portliness  of  figure  and  tallnoss  of  stature — 
stilly  the  inference,  from  such  defective  comparison,  that  the 
passage  has  been  interpolated  is  illogical  until  the  suppressed 
proposition  of  the  enthyraeme  be  established,  viz.,  that 
whatever   writing   is   defective   cannot   b«   Virgil's.     There   is, 
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besides,  a  propriety  in  Virgil's  comparison  of  Dido  to  Diana, 
which  is  absent  from  Homer's  comparison  of  Nausicaa  to  the 
same  goddess,  viz.,  that  Dido  has  something  masculine  in  her 
character.  She  is  acting  for  herself,  not  in  the  usual  de- 
pendence of  the  woman  on  the  man;  she  is  the  leader  of  a 
colony  from  Phoenicia  to  Libya  (''dux  femina  facti"),  the 
founder  of  a  cit}^,  nay,  of  an  empire,  and  in  this  respect  the 
rival  of  Aeneas  himself;  she  is  the  layer  of  the  first  stones  of 
a  citj%  which  is  to  contend  for  supremacy  even  with  Bome. 
This  brave,  this  commanding  woman,  who 

lURA   DARAT   LEGESQUK   VIRIS,    OPERUMQUE   LABOREM 
PAKTIBUS    AEQUABAT   IUSTI8,    AUT   SOKTK   TRAIIEBAT, 

with  whom  could  she  in  her  character  of  queen  and  founder  of 
a  great  colony  be,  with  more  propriety,  compared  than  with 
Diana  in  tlie  midst  of  her  Oreads— Diana,  the  bold  huntress, 
queen  of  the  forest?  The  bold  and  daring  Dido,  like  the  bold 
and  daring  huntress,  should  be  tall  and  strong,  masculine  and 
athletic,  should  overtop  all  about  her.  Why  should  Ifau* 
slcaa? 

Latoxae  TACiTUM  praiTENTANT  GAUDiA  TECTus.  Comparo  Hom. 
Od.  6.  106:  yeyrj&e  de  re  (pqeva  vlriiio,  Hom.  Hymn,  in 
Apoll  12: 

.     .     .     /«*^ft  (Tf  ti  noTvta  ^itjTto, 
ovvf-xu  Toioifooov  xfci  xa()TfQov  vtov  (Tixrev. 

Milton,  Par,  Beg,  1,  227: 

"these  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  perceiviHg, 
inly  rejoiced." 

The  opposite  sentiment  is  thus  expressed  by  Euripides  {Med,  36): 

ajvytt  (ff  [Medea]  natSa*;  oi'&   ootoo*  tv(ff)nivtT(u, 

where  oqwo  eripqaiveiai  is  YirgiPs  PLAcmuM  pertentant  gau- 
DiA  PECTUS,  only  more  brief  and  vigorous. 

A  statuary  group  of  Latona  and  her  children  by  Praxiteles 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  Attic.  44. 
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507-510. 

TALIS    KR\T   DIDO   TALEM   SE   LAETA   FEREBAT 
PER    MEDIOS  INSTANS  OPERI  REGNISQUE  FUTURIS 
TUM    FORIBUS    DIVAE    MEDIA    TESTUDINE  TEMPLI 
SEPTA    ARMIS    SOLIOQUE   ALTE   SUBXIXA   RESEDIT 


VAR.  LFCT. 

ALTE  I   Vat.f  Royn.y   Pal.,   Med.  II    5.  Ill  Auson.  Cent.  Xupi.;  P.  Manut; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Hoins.;  Philippe;  Wakcf.;  Pettier;  Ilaupt;  Ribb. 

ALTO  III  Pierius  ("  Vetera  quaedam  exemplaria  alto  legunt.    In  codd.  tamen 
probatioribus,  Mediceo  et  aliquot  aliis,  alte  est"). 

0  Fer.,  St.  OoUl. 


Compare  Constantine  the  Great's  entry  into  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  as  described  by  Eusebiiis,  Vit.  Const,  3,  10:  avrog 
drj  Xoinov  du^iaivE  f^eaog,  oia  d'eov  rig  ovqaviog  ayyekog, 
XauTtqav  fttev  loa/teQ  (ftovog  juaQ/naQvyaig  eSaaTQaTCTiav  7ieQiiioXrjv, 
.  .  .  rarro  f.tev  ovv  aitcpi  to  aiofia.  zriv  de  xpvxnv^  d^tov  (pofia) 
7UXI  evka^ieia  drjXog  riv  7ieAxiXXi02iiGf.ievog'  ivcecpaivov  de  y,ac  zavc 
Offd-aXf-ioi  yuxTio  veroiTeg,  eQv&riitta  7tQoaco7€OV,  Tttqucaiov  'Aivr^oig, 
TO  T  aXh)  eidog,  to  jneye&og  tb  v7ceQ[iaXXov  f.iEv  Tovg  ajuq)^  avzov 
a/cavuag  .  .  .  e^cei  de  7caQeXd'iov  btci  tyjv  tcqiov^v  t(ov  TayuaTiov 
a^r^v,  fAeaog  7iQ(OTog  earij*  ai^r/,Q0v  Tivog  acrio  Y.ad'iauacog  rAij^ 
XQVGov  Tte/coirjiitevov  7CQOTe&evrog,  ov  /cqoveqov  rj  Tovg  e7cia-/,o/iovg 
e/civevaai,  ey,a&iLe. 

TUM     FORIBUS     DIVAE,     MEDIA     TESTUDINE    TEMPIJ ,      SEPTA     ARMIS 
SOUOQUE    ALTE    SUBNIXA,    RESEDIT.       '^InSTANS    racclpue    FORIBUS;     Ct 

hoc  loco  distinguendum  est;  magno  enim  studio  et  labore 
templorum  fores  fiebant,  quas  quibusdam  insignibant  historiis," 
&c.,  Servius;  an  interpretation  which,  I  should  think,  i-equires 
no  comment.  "Man  stosst  bei  foribus  und  media  testudine 
an.  Im  vorigen  ist  gesagt,  was  sie  aiusserluilb  des  tempels  that: 
nun  folgt  TUM,  'darauf;'  foribus  divae,  'im  innern,  inne^'lialb, 
hineingegangen ; '  media  testudine,  'mitten  inne  des  tempel- 
gewolbes,' "  Thiel.     Scholars  will,  I  think,  require  the  produc- 
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tion  of  some  authority  for  the  use  of  foribus  in  the  sense  of 
"innerhalb,  im  innern,"  before  they  accept  an  interpretation 
which  assigns  to  this  word  a  sense  diametrically  opposed  to  its 
ordinary  prinid  facie  sense  "ad  ianuam." 

Media  testudixe  tempu;  i.  e.  medio  temple,  Latino  usu, 
quatenus  t?itra  fores  consederat.  ...  In  teraplis  senatum  cogi, 
ad  fores  tribunalia  poni,  notus  Romanorum  mos,  ad  quern  poeta 
hoc  refinxit,"  Heyne.  "Sub  tecto  templi  testudinato  in  parte 
foribus  propinqua  resedit.  .  .  .  Media  testudixe  idem  est  quod 
sub  testudine;'  Wagner  (1845,  1849),  Forbiger.  If  Dido  sat, 
according  to  the  view  of  these  critics,  inside  the  temple,  and 
near  its  door,  first,  she  must  have  sat  either  squeezed  up  in 
one  of  the  corners  on  either  hand,  or  else  immediately  within 
the  entrance,  and  therefore  in  the  way  of  those  entering;  and 
either  with  her  back  to  them,  in  which  case  no  more  awkward 
and  ungraceful  position  could  have  been  chosen,  or  with  her 
faee  to  them,  in  which  case  the  principal  standing-room  must 
have  been  behind  her.  And,  secondly,  in  this  position 
she  could  have  been  elevated  only  by  the  height  of  her  seat  or 
throne,  which,  unless  so  high  as  to  have  required  for  its  ascent 
a  flight  of  steps  or  a  ladder,  could  not  have  afforded  a  sufficient 
elevation  above  the  crowd.  Let  us  therefore  consider  whether, 
adhering  strictly  to  the  words  of  the  text,  it  is  not  perfectly 
clear  that  Virgil  has  placed  Dido  not  only  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  temple,  but  in  a  position  at  once  convenient, 
conspicuous,  and  dignified. 

And,  first,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  Cella 
and  the  Temple:  the  former  peculiarly  the  residence  of  the 
deity  (whose  image  it  C(mtained),  and,  except  on  paiiicular  oc- 
casions, accessible  to  the  priests  only;  the  latter  no  more  than 
the  enclosure  surrounding  the  former,  sometimes  roofed,  and 
sometimes  not  (in  the  present  instance  roofed),  and  serving  for 
the  habitation  of  the  priests  and  other  officers  as  well  as  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  the  people  who  came  to  worsliip 
outside  the  Cella  (Pollux,  1.  1:  ^^to  fnev  xioqiov,  tv  (o  &eQa7tevo- 
^lev  Toi\;  d^eoug,  uqov  xat  vEiog  [the  Roman  Temphim,  and  Jewish 
Court  of  the  Tabernacle\  evd^a  de  Mi^idqvo^ev,  aijAogy  Tefievog'' 
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[the  Roman  CeUaj  and  Jewish  Tabernacle,  avLrivo^,  this  latter  the 
first  house  or  covered  residence  of  the  Deity  of  which  we  have 
any  record]).  The  Cella  was  not  only  the  principal  object, 
that  on  which  all  the  other  objects  in  the  temple  and  the  temple 
itself  depended  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  248  (of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus): 

^tof.tfjd't}-  Tov  <f*  ovTi  d'tonfQOv  oi//6Tcet  Jitog, 

Ot'(f*  (KfVdOTfQOV    (Jf«    X(V    TTvihoVU    7I((Qikd-Ol. 

Lucian,  Afnor,  13:  H  ^lev  ovv  d^eog  ev  /.leaio  '/,a&idQVTar  Ila- 
Qiag  de  XiO-ov  daidaXfua  '/.clXXigtov — v7i€Qrj(pavov  '/,ai  aeoTiQOii  ye- 
kiOTi  ftiTLQOv  vito^ieiduoaa)^  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  con- 
spicuous, occupying  the  middle  of  the  nave  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  facade  or  entrance  was  directly  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  and  (not  being  immediately  under  the  central  open- 
ing of  the  roof,  but  a  little  further  than  it  from  the  temple 
entrance)  was  illuminated  by  the  light  streaming  down  from  the 
roof.  Such  was  the  conspicuous  situation  of  the  Cella,  elevated 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  landing-place  of  which,  sometimes  adorned  with 
columns  in  the  manner  of  a  portico,  afforded  a  noble  entrance 
to  the  Cella,  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  temple,  and  even  from 
the  outside  through  the  temple-door,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
convenient  elevated  platform  or  tribunal,  from  which  the  priest 
could  address  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  area  of  the  temple, 
and  expound  to  them  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  The  en- 
trance into  the  Cella  from  the  temple  was  usually  provided  witli 
grated  iron  doors,  affording  a  view  of  the  interior  even  while 
they  remained  shut;  and  a  curtain  (velum),  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  view  occasionally,  and  of  protecting  the  in- 
terior of  the  Cella,  and  especially  the  image  of  the  deity  usually 
placed  in  a  niche  at  the  far  end  of  it,  from  the  weather,  as  well 
in  those  temples  which  where  entirely  hypaethral,  as  in  those 
which,  being  roofed,  had  a  central  opening  in  the  roof  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air. 

All  these  particulars  can  be  made  out  satisfactorily,  either 
from  the  descriptions  given  us  by  ancient  writers,  or  from  th>3 
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still  existing  reraains  of  the  buildings  themselves.  Particularly 
apt  to  our  present  purpose  is  that  passage  of  Pausanias,  where, 
speaking  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  he  informs  us 
that  the  statue  of  the  god  was  nearly  under  the  middle  of  the 
roof  of  the  temple,  and  that  a  portico  elevated  above  the  floor 
of  the  temple  led  to  it  {Eliaea,  1.  10):  ^^Jiog  de  ayalfnavo  avuxra 
fiBOov  jcBTioir^f.ievov  fLtaXioza  xov  aeiov  ["signo  lovis  imminet 
lacunaris  vertex,"  Siebelis].  Eottj/moi  de  /.at  evvog  xov  vaov 
'/.loveg'  7,ai  avoai  ze  evdov  tvceQiooi,  vjxi  nqoaodog  Si  arrcov  erci 
TO  ayaXfta  eon,''  Compare  Varro,  L.  L.  5.  160:  ^^Domtis 
Graecum,  et  ideo  in  aedibus  sacris  ante  cellam,  ubi  sedes  dei 
sunt,  Graeci  dicunt  TtQodofnov,  quod  post,  o/via&odo^ov,'^  Also 
Servius  (ad  Gcorg.  3.  16):  "Quod  autem  dicit  4n  medio,' 
eius  [viz.  Caesaris]  templum  fore  significat.  Nam  ei  semper 
sacratus  numini  locus  est,  cuius  simulacrum  in  medio  col- 
locatur,  alia  enim  tantum  ad  ornatum  pertinent"  Also, 
Tabul.  Cebet.  1 :  ErvyxccvofASv  ^ceQinarovvieg,  ev  no  rov  Kqo- 
vov  i€Qio,  ev  10  7To?^hx  liiev  '/,ai  aXla  avaOnrjuaza  eO^eioQovfiev,  ev- 
e7,eiT0  de  vmi  vcivaS  rig,  euTZQoa&e  rov  veo>,  ei'  lo  ijv  yQ^fp^  ^^9 
^erri  (where  the  distinction  between  the  containing  leQov  and 
contained  reojg  is  well  marked).  Apul.  Met.  11  (ed.  Flor. 
p.  250):  "Ac  cum  ad  ipsum  iam  templum  pernenimus,  sacerdos 
maximus,  quique  divinas  effigies  progerebant,  et  qui  venorandis 
penetralibus  pridem  fuerant  initiati,  intra  cubiculum  deae  re- 
cepti,  disponunt  rite  simulacra  spirantia.  Tunc  ex  his  unus, 
quem  cuncti  Grammatea  dicebant,  pro  foribus  assistens,  coetu 
Pastophorum,  quod  sacrosancti  collegii  nomen  est,  velut  in 
concionem  vocato,  indidem  de  sublimi  suggestu,  do  libro,  do 
litteris  fausta  vota  praefatus;  Principi  magno,  senatuique,  et 
equiti,  totoque  Romano  pupulo,  nauticis,  navibus,  quaequo  sub 
imperio  miuuli  nosti'atis  reguntur,  renuntiat,  sermone  lituque 
Graeciensi,  ita:  yl^Ol^  ^(DE^fl.  Qua  voce,  feliciter  cunctis 
cvenire,  signavit  populi  clamor  insequiitus.  Exin  gaudio  deli- 
buti  populares,  thallos,  verbenas,  corollas  ferentes,  exosculatis 
vestigiis  deae,  quae  gradibus  haerebant  argento  formata,  ad 
sues  discedunt  Lares.  Nee  taraen  sinebat  me  animus  ungue 
latius  indidem  digredi :  sed  intentus  in  deae  specimen,  pristinos 
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casus  meos  recordabar"  (where  we  have  not  only  the  temple 
containing  the  cell,  and  the  cell  containing  the  image,  but  the 
fores  of  the  cell,  and  the  suggestum  before  the  fores). 
AISO9  Ovid,  Met,  15,  403  (of  the  young  phoenix  carrying  its 
dead  parent's  nest  and  body,  and  placing  them  before  the  sacred 
doors,  i,  e,  before  the  doors  of  the  cell  in  the  temple  of  Hy- 
perion): 

"cum  dodit  huic  aetas  vires,  oneri<iue  ferondo  est, 

[ponderibus  uidi  ramos  levat  arboris  altae], 
fertque  plus  cunasque  suas,  patriumque  sepulcnim, 
perque  leves  auras  Hyperionis  urbe  potitus, 
ante  fores  sacras  Hyperionis  aede  reponit" 

(where,  whether  wo  understand  the  structure  to  be  "fores 
Hyperionis"  or  "aede  Hyperionis/'  the  sense  is  equally:  places 
them  before  the  doors  of  Hyperion's  cell  in  the  temple  of  Hyperion), 
Also  9  Tacit.  Hist,  I,  43:  "Piso  in  aedem  Testae  pervasit, 
exceptusque  misericordia  public!  servi,  et  contubernio  eius 
abditus,  non  religione,  nee  cacremoniis,  sed  latcbra  imminens 
exitium  difiTerebat  Cum  advenere,  missu  Othonis,  nominatim 
in  caedem  eius  ardentes,  Sulpicius  Florus  e  Britannicis  cohor- 
tibus,  nuper  a  Galba  civitate  donatus,  et  Statins  Murcus  specu- 
lator: a  quibus  protractus  Piso,  in  foribus  templi  trucidatur" 
(where  it  is  "foribus  templi,"  not,  as  in  our  text,  "foribus 
divae,"  or  as  in  Ovid,  just  quoted,  "fores  sacras;"  Piso  having 
been  dragged  outside  the  temple  ("protractus")  in  order  that 
the  sacred  interior  might  not  be  polluted  with  blood).  Tacit. 
Amial,  15,  29:  "Turn  placuit  Tiridatem  ponere  apud  effigiem 
Caesaris  insigne  regium,  nee  nisi  manu  Neronis  resumere,  et 
colloquium  [Corbulonis  et  Tiridatis]  osculo  finitum.  Dein 
paucis  diebus  interiectis,  magna  utrimque  specie,  inde  eques 
compositus  per  turnias,  et  insignibus  patriis;  hinc  agmina 
legionum  stetere,  fulgentibus  aquilis  signisque  et  simulacris 
deum,  in  modum  templi.  Medio  tribunal  sedem  curulem  et 
sedes  effigiem  Neronis  sustinebat,  ad  quam  progressus  Tiridates, 
eaesis  ex  more  victimis,  sublatum  capite  diadema  imagini 
subiecit" 

I   saw,   a  few   years   ago,    in   the   temple   of  Bacchus   in 
Pompeii,  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  in  a  state  of  con- 
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siderable  perfection,  the  elevated  Cella,  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  it,  and  the  landing-place,  which  latter  ITumagalli 
considers  to  be  the  tribunal  described  by  Vitruvius.  See,  for  a 
representation  of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  in  Pompeii,  in  which  there  are  also  the  elevated  Cella, 
flight  of  steps,  and  landing-place  (converted  by  pillars  into  a 
portico),  Fumagalli's  Pampeii,  vol.  1,  Firenze,  1830.* 

That  it  was  in  front  of  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  goddess 
that  Dido's  throne  was  placed  seems  to  admit  of  no  manner  of 
doubt:  first ^  because  we  are  informed  it  was  placed  foribus 
DiVAE,  at  the  door  of  the  goddess,  i.  e.  of  the  Cella  which  the 
goddess  inhabited,  where  her  image  was  kept;  and  media  tes- 
TUDiNE  TEMPU,  Wider  the  middle  of  the  laulted  roof  or  donie  of 


*  Tho  transition  from  the  Colla  of  the  ancient  pagan  temple  to  the  choir 
or  chancel  of  the  modern  Christian  chui-ch  was  through  the  ancient  Christian 
sanctuary  or  sacrarium,  called  (1),  {^tjua,  because,  like  the  Cella,  it  was 
elevated  above  the  suiTOunding  part  of  the  chui'ch ;  (2),  to  ayiov,  ayucauu 
lioaiHov,  and  sacra rium,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity;  (3),  to 
a^KTov  and  TO  (tSvTor  (names  common  both  to  tho  Cella  and  the  sanctuary), 
because  the  laity  were  not  permitted  to  enter  it;  (4),  to  HvamoTriQiov, 
because  it  contained  the  altar;  (5),  nnfafiiTrjoioi'  and  to  Smxovixov,  because 
the  presbyters  sat,  and  the  deacons  ministoi*ed,  therein;  and  finally  (6), 
chancel  (t«  ivSov  Totv  myxXtSiov)^  because,  hko  tlie  Cella,  separated  by 
canceUi  from  tho  rest  of  tho  interior.  See  tho  description  given  by  Eusebius, 
Ecvl.  Ilisior.  10.  4,  of  the  church  of  Tyre,  rebuilt  by  the  Bishop  Paulinus; 
and  tlie  plan  in  Potter's  edition. 

There  were  three  entrances  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  one  after 
the  other  in  a  right  line,  so  that  when  the  doore  of  all  were  open  there  was  an 
uninterrupted  view  from  the  stre{»t  or  outside  to  the  veiy  furthest  end  of  the 
building.  The  firet  entrance  was  from  tlie  outside,  througli  tho  vestibule  and 
ittyaXtu  nv)Mi  into  the  I'lcoihtji  or  qKadri portico.  Tho  second  was  from  the 
qimdriportico  through  the  o)ota(a  Tivlia  into  the  body  of  tho  church.  The  third 
was  from  the  body  of  tho  church  through  the  ayuu  nvha  into  tho  sauctuaiy. 
It  was  this  last  entrance  which  corresponded  to  the  luRinrs  mvae  of  our  text. 
As  in  i)agan  times  th(*  tribunals  or  thrones  of  distinguished  pei'sonages 
were  for  gi-eatcr  honour  placed  on  tho  landing-place  in  front  of  tho  elevated 
Cella,  so  in  early  Christian  times  the  bishop's  throne  (often  a  permanent  throne 
of  marble  or  other  stone)  was  for  greater  honour  placed  on  the  elevated  Christian 
sauctuarj'  or  /i»;/<r<  (generally  in  the  semicircular  end  of  it,  called  the  apsis 
or  concha),  a  position  in  which  it  is  still  to  be  seen  standing  even  at  the 
present  day  in  many  of  the  older  churches,  not  only  in  Rome,  ^.r.  gr.  in  San  Cle- 
mente,  and  Santa  Cecilia  in  Tiastcvere,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
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the  temple.  And  secondly,  because  the  temple  offered  no  site 
for  the  throne  at  all  comparable  with  this,  where  it  was  in  a 
good  light,  where  it  was  conspicuous  from  all  parts,  where,  if 
there  was  a  landing-place,  it  was  removed  from,  and  elevated 
above,  the  crowd,  and  where,  without  encroaching  on  the  pri- 
vate domain  of  the  goddess,  it  was  within  the  halo  of  her 
sanctity,  and  almost  under  her  very  shadow.  That  the  passage 
was  so  understood  by  Sedulius  appears  from  that  author's 
imitation.  Op.  Pasch.  3  (of  Christ  in  the  temple): 

"dumque  sui  media  residens  testudine  templi 
ore  tonans  patrio,"  &c.; 

and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  Donatus,  from  the  express 
gloss  of  that  grammarian,  who  says:  "Ubi  ad  mediam  testudi- 
nem  templi,  i.  e.  ad  mediam  aream  pervenit,  ascendit  solium." 
The  right  understanding  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  in 
our  text,  viz.,  of  Dido  seated  before  the  fores  of  the  cell  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  leads  us  directly  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  similar  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Sixth  Book;  leads  us  to  understand  that  the  "fores"  before 
which  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  are  represented  as  standing  (vv.  45, 
47),  and  which  arc  thrown  open  (v.  81),  are  not  at  all  the 
fores  of  the  temple,  particularly  described  at  verse  20,  and 
already  passed  through  and  left  behind  by  Aeneas  and  his 
companion,  verse  41,  but  the  fores  of  the  SibyFs  cave  in 
the  interior  of  the  temple,  verse  42: 

"excisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum." 

Whence  comes  again  a  reflected  argument,  if  indeed  further 
argument  of  any  kind  be  required,  that  the  foregoing  inter- 
pretation is  the  only  true  one. 

The  right  understanding  of  foribus  divae  leads  in  like 
manner  to  the  right  undei-standing  of  "limina  Phoebi,"  3.  371, 
showing  that  those  words  mean  not  the  temple  of  Phoebus,  but 
the  adytum  or  shrine  of  Phoebus  in  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
into  which  shrine  Helenus  enters,  like  the  Sibvl  in  the  Sixth 
Book,  and  delivers  from  the  inside  the  oracular  response  to 
Aeneas  standing  outside. 

With  this  whole  description  of  the  reception  of  Ilioneus  and 
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the  Trojan  ambassadors  by  Dido  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  com- 
pare the  exactly  parallel  description  {Aefi.  7.  168)  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  same  Ilioneiis  and  his  companions  by  Latinus, 
similarly  seated  on  a  solium,  and  similarly  ''medius"  in  the 
temple  of  Picus;  and  (Bibl.  Sacr.  [vulg.]  Esther,  5.  I)  the  re- 
ception of  Esther  by  Ahasuerus,  also  seated  on  his  solium  in 
the  consistory  of  his  palace,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance:  "Die 
autem  tertio  induta  est  Esther  regalibus  vestimentis,  et  stetit  in 
atrio  domus  regiae,  quod  erat  interius,  contra  basilicam  r^s; 
at  ille  [Ahasuerus]  sedebat  super  solium  suum  in  consistorio 
palatii  contra  ostium  domus." 

Testudine.  This  word  describes  the  shape,  as  nexae  xese 
TRADES  (verse  452),  the  structure  and  material,  of  the  roof,  as  if 
Virgil  had  written  ''gradibus  alte  nitens." 

Alte  subnixa.  "Alte  consurgens,"  Donatus;  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  how  little  trustworthy  are  the  glosses  of  those 
elder  grammarians.  Subniti,  eQeidead^ai,  is  to  take  or  derive 
support  out  of  something  placed  underneath;  to  lean  upon,  to  rest 
upon  (without  including  the  idea  of  repose).  And  so  Gessner, 
correctly,  "/w  re  tanquam  bas^i  niti,'^  Subnixa  operates,  wkmt 
(as  gratuitously  and  most  unpoelically  supposed  by  Heyne)  mvL 
scabello  understood,  but — as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
Claudian's  exactly  parallel  {Epith.  Honor,  et  Mariae,  99): 

"caesarioin  tunc  forte  Venus  subnixa  conisco 
fingebat  solio," 

and  the  exactly  parallel: 

*^nec  non  et  Seraphin  suum  supremo 
subnixus  solio  tenet  rogitque" 

of  Prudentius  {Cathem,  4.  5) — on  solio  expressed.  Compare 
Aen.  3.  402 :  "parva  Philoctetae  subnixa  Petilia  muro;"  Ciris, 
195:  "subnixae  nubibus  altis;"  Oiris,  348:  "cubito  subnixa;" 
and  Statius's  manifest  imitation  {Tlieb,  2,  358): 

"sublimom  solio  septumque  horrentibus  armis." 

The  structure,  therefore,  is:    resedit  foribus   divae  septa  armis 

suBNiXAQUE  ALTE  soLio.     Compare  Iscan.  4.  472: 

.     .     .     "sublime  sedentem 
fulcit  ebur.' 
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The  expression  has  been   borrowed  by  Hericus,   Vita  S,  Ger- 

mani,  lib.  6: 

*^Dunc  tibi,  nunc  meiitas  laudes  sacramus,  lesu, 
subnixus  solio  flectis  qui  cuncta  paterno." 

Septa  armts.  Compare  Pseudo-Egesippus,  de  exeid,  Hierosol, 
2.  1  (of  Archelaiis):  "Stipantibus  armis  [al.  numeris]  milita- 
ribus." 


511. 

lURA    DABAT    LEGKSQUE   VIBIS 


'''lura  legesque  dare,  nihil  .  .  .  aliud  quam  his  diecre,^^  Heyne; 
^'iiis  dicebat/'  Wagner  (1849);  "recht  nach  dem  gesetze 
sprcchen/'  Thiel — all  confounding  two  very  different  expres- 
sions: iura  dare,  to  prescribe  laws,  and  ins  dicere,  to  expound 
what  the  law  is,  to  administer  justice.  See  Rem.  on  "iura 
dabunt,"  verse  297;  and  compare  this  picture  of  law-giving 
Dido  seated  on  her  throne,  in  her  incipient  empire,  and  septa 
ARMis,  with  the  picture  given  by  Livy,  1.  8,  of  law-giving 
Romulus,  in  infant  Rome,  inspiring,  by  the  ensigns  of  authority, 
and  especially  by  the  lictors  with  which  he  surrounded  himself, 
respect  for  ihQ  laws  which  he  prescribed:  "Rebus  divinis  rite 
perpetratis,  vocataque  ad  concilium  multitudine,  quae  coalescere 
in  populi  unius  corpus  nulla  re  praeterquam  legibus  proterat, 
jura  dedit;  quae  ita  sancta  generi  hominum  agresti  fore  ratus, 
si  se  ipse  venerabilem  insignibus  imperii  fecisset,  quum  cetero 
habitu  so  augustiorem,  tum  maxime  lictoribus  duodecim  sumptis 
fecit."     Compare  also  Aen,  8.  670: 

''secretosque  pios;  his  dantem  iura  CJatonem," 

not  administering  justice  to  the  ^^pii,^^  deciding  causes  for  the 
^^pii''  (for  among  the  "jnV"  there  could  be  no  injustice,  no 
disputes),  but  prcsciibiiig  latvs,  rules  of  conduct,  for  Die  '^pii.*^ 
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Vmis.  "Hoc  igitur  fuit  praecipuum  in  eius  laudibus,  cum 
scriberent  leges  et  iura,  quia  acquiescebant  viri  iussis  feminae," 
Donatus.  "Quod  autem  dixit  veris  ad  Didonis  pertinet  lau- 
dem,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  The  observation  is  correct;  vmis  is 
emphatic,  and  implies  that  Dido,  a  woman,  had  (an  unheard-of 
thing  among  the  Romans)  authority  over  men,  and  not  only 
over  men,  but  over  men  distinguished  for  their  moral  or  phy- 
sical endowments,  viri.     Compare  verse  494: 

^^ducit  Amazonidum  lunatis  agmina  peltis 
Pcnthesilea  furens,  mediisque  in  raillibns  ardet; 
aurea  subnecteus  exsertae  cingula  mammae, 
beilatrix,  audetquo  riris  concurrere  virgo'' 

NuBE  CAVA  AMiCTi.     Compare  Hor.  Od,  1,  2.  31: 

^^nube  candentes  humeros  amictus, 

augur  Apollo." 


522-523. 

QUID    VENIANT    CUNCTIS    NAM    LECTI   NAVfflUS    IBANT 
ORANTES   VENIAM    ET   TEMPLUM    CLAMORE   PETEBANT 


VAR,  LECT. 

jmnet.  veniant  •  cuNcn  Vat*  Pal.yf  Med.t  II  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Donat 
ad  Ter.  Adelphi,  3.  3;  Pr.  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1475;  Henr.  Steph.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704),  Heyne;  Pott.;  Ribb.;  Coningt 

punct.  VENIANT  cuNcn  •  NAM  III  D.  Heins.;  Wagn.  (1841,  1861);  Haupt. 
0   Ver.y  St  Oall. 

cuNcns  I  Vat.  (the  s  in  cungtis  being  superscribed,  apparently  a  pr.  m.), 
Pal.  II  ||.  Ill  Rom.  1469;  Aldus;  P.  Manut.;  Ven.  1476;  Milan, 
1475;  H.  Steph.;  Nich.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704);  Philippe;  Pott; 
Hoyne;  Pcerlk. ;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 


*  The  point  in  the  V(U.  Fr.  after  veniant  is,  as  frequently  in  that  MS., 
a  little  below  the  lines,  and  most  probably  by  a  later  hand.  It  has  not 
been  noticed  by  Ribbeck. 

t  The  point  in  the  Pal.  after  veniant  has  not  been  noticed  by  Ribbeck. 

I  A  point  both  before  and  after  cuNcn  in  the  Med. 
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cuNcn  I  Rom.,  Med.  II  |^,   cod.  Canon.  (Butter).    Ill  Ven.  1470,   1471; 
D.  Heins.;  Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841);  Hfickorm.;  Haupt. 
0  Ver.y  St.  OaU, 

LEcn  I  Vat.y  Pal.  (lecti*),*  Med.  II  |f .  HI  Pr.  Ven.  1471,  1475;  101.  1475; 
Aldus;  H.  Steph.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704);  Philippe; 
Heyne;  Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1841,  1861);  Ribb.;  Coningt.;  Haupt;  Peerlk. 

LEcns  I  Rom.  (ttius:  leetis).  II  ^. 

LEn  n  •^. 

0  Ver.,  St.  OaU. 

Quid  veniant  cunctis.  "Quid  veniant  cuncti,"  Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.  and  ed.  1861),  Haupt.  No;  the  wonder  being  not 
that  they  were  there  cuncti,  but  that  they  were  there  at  all. 
Compare  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  1.  13: 

^^quid  veniant,  novitate  roges  fortasse  sub  ipsa." 

Ovid,  Met  11.  622: 

*^quid  veniat  (cognorat  onim)  scitatus,"    .    .    . 

Caesar,  Bell,  OaU.  1,  47:  "Ariovistus  .  .  .  claraavit:  Quid  ad 
se  venirent?  an  speculandi  causa?"  Plant.  Amphitr.  prolog. 
17  (Mercurj'  speaking): 

^^nunc  cuius  iussu  venio,  et  quamobrem  venerim, 
dicam;  simulque  ipse  eloquar  nomen  meum." 

Ldv.  31.  39:  "Corpus  lam  curabat  consul,  quum  venisse  nun- 
ciatum  est."  Und  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  6.  389:  "fare,  age,  quid 
venias."  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
Heynian  edition  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  Wagner's  soi- 
disant  emendations. 

CuNcns  LEcn  navibus,  not  cuncti  lecti  navibus,  (1)  because 
it  was  only  by  representatives  of  all  the  ships  being  there  that 
they  could  be  known  to  be  representatives  at  all;  (2)  because 
of  the  parallels,  Ae?^,  11.  60:  "toto  lectos  ex  agmine;"  7.  152, 
"delectos  ordine  ab  omni;"  7.  274,  "equos  numero  pater  eligit 
omni;"  5.  15: 

^^quatuor  ex  omni  delectae  classe  carinae." 


*  The  superscribed  s  has  not  been  noticed  by  Ribbeck. 

ITKXTJT,    AFNTTDEA,   VOL.    I.  47 
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Thcocr.  Idyll.  13.  16: 

Aioovifiag,  ot  (f*  «itw  tt(iiaTfjfg  avvfiiovTo, 
naaav  (x  noXuov  7tQoXfX()\ufvoi,  uav  otffXog  ti. 

Val.  Flacc.  5.  326: 

'^dixerat;  et  Scythicam  qui  se  comitentur  ad  urbein, 
sorto  petit;  numerofiue  novoni  ducuntur  ab  omni.'* 

Stat  Theb.  6.  128: 

.     .     .     "longo  post  tempore  surgit 
colla  super  iuvenum  (numero  dux  legerat  oinni), 
ipse  fero  clamore  torus.*' 

{X)  because  ci^'cris  is  not^  as  stated  by  Heyne  ("cuxcns,  quod 
baud  dubie  verius,  in  paucissimis  occurrere  videtur"),  the  read- 
ing of  a  very  small  number  of  MSS.  only,  but  of  a  considerable 
proportion.     See  Var.  Led.  above. 

CuNCTis:  all  collectively,  the  whole  of  the  ships  taken  as 
one  body.  The  delegates,  the  lecti,  represented,  not  the  separate 
ships  (so  many  delegates  for  each  ship),  but  the  whole  of  the 
ships  considered  as  one  body.  The  entire  crew  (viz.,  the  crews 
of  each  ship  collected  together,  and  forming  one  mass  or  body) 
selected  delegates.  There  was,  therefore,  only  a  single  set  of 
delegates,  this  single  set  representing  the  whole  fleet  (cuxcris 
Nwmus).  Festus:  ^^Cuncti  significat  quidem  omneSj  sed  con- 
iuncti  et  congregati;  at  vero  ointies,  etiam  si  diversis  locis  sint" 

Okantes  veniam  et  templum  clamore  petebant. — "Quum 
haec  adiecta  sint,  o  templum,  quo  Dido  se  contulerat,  ptn'E- 
bant,  intellige  de  venia  reginae  conveniendae,"  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyne).  Not  only  not  the  meaning,  but  the  very  opposite  of  the 
meaning.  The  deputies  not  only  do  not  beg  the  favour  of  an 
audience  of  the  queen  in  the  temple,  but  they  go  to  the  temple 
for  the  very  purpose  of  begging  the  favour  they  want  The  gist 
of  the  thought  is  in  orantes  veniam;  the  mission  of  the  deputies 
is  to  beg  tlie  queen's  grace,  and,  in  order  to  execute  this  their 
mission,  they  go  to  the  temple.  In  other  words,  the  two 
clauses  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  theme  and  varia- 
tion—'4hey  were  going  to  beg  the  queen's  grace"  being  tlie 
theme,  and  "they  were  betaking  themselves  clamorously  to 
the  temple"  being  the  variation;   the  theme  expressing  briefly 
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their  jouraey  (ibant),  and  the  object  of  their  journey  (orantes 
veniam);  the  variation  expressing  the  precise  point  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  reach,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
mission,  viz.,  the  temple,  and  that  they  did  not  go  quietly 
towards  it,  but  clamorously.  The  sum  of  the  two  clauses  is 
expressible  in  the  one  sentence:  "went  clamorously  to  the 
temple  to  beg  [the  queen's]  grace."  An  exact  parallel  will  be 
found,  10.  213: 

"tot  lecti  proceres  ter  denis  navibns  ibant 
subsidio  Troiao,  et  campos  salis  aere  secabant,'' 

where  "ibant  subsidio  Troiae"  (corresponding  to  ibant  orantes 
veniam)  is  the  theme,  of  which  "campos  salis  aere  secabant"  is 
the  variation;  and  where  the  two  simple  clauses  together  express 
the  complex  sentiment,  "ploughed  the  salt  sea  as  they  went  to 
the  help  of  Troy." 

Venia  here  as  elsewhere  (see  Rem.  on  "veniamque  precari," 
3.  114)  is  not  forgiveness,  but  grace,  favour.  The  precise  venia 
asked  is  explained  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  ex- 
plain anything,  only  five  lines  further  on,  where  the  spokesman 
of  the  deputation  which  went  to  the  temple  orantes  veniam 
begins  his  address  to  the  queen  for  venia  with  the  words: 

TROES   TE   MISEM,   VENTIS   MARIA   OMNIA   VECTI, 
ORAMUS:   PROfflBE   INFANDOS   A   NA VIRUS  lONES; 
I'ARCE   PIO   QENERI,    ET   PROPIUS   RES   ASPICE   NOSTRAS. 

Or.vntes  veniam,  equivalent  to  "oratum  veniam,"  or  "ut 
orarent  veniam."  Compare  2.  114,  where  the  codices  vacillate 
between  "scitantem  oracula  Phoebi"  and  "scitatum  oracula 
Phoebi,"  readings  aflTording  precisely  the  same  sense. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  verb  which  is  oftener  varied  by  our 
author,  in  order  to  form  the  construction  which  I  have  deno- 
minated theme  and  variation,  than  this  very  verb  ire  and  its 
compounds.     Compare  6.  719: 

"o  pater,  anno  aliquas  ad  caelum  hinc  ire  putandum  est 
sublimes  animas,  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 
corpora?" 

6.  386: 

"per  taciturn  nemus  trc,  pedemque  advertere  ripae." 

47* 
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6.  158: 

.    .    .    ^^cui  fidus  Achates 
it  comes,  et  paribus  curis  vestigia  figit" 

^''ihaty  et  ingeutem  [leg.  ingonti]  sese  clamoro  ferebat/* 

"nos  ahiuse  rati  ot  vento  petiisse  Mycenas." 

^^  primus  abity  longeciuo  ante  omnia  corpora  Nisus 
omicat.'* 

*'ardet  abire  fuga,  duloesque  relinquere  terras." 

"qua  victrix  redit  ilia,  pedemque  ex  hoste  reportat." 

0 

Maximus  (verso  525);  tlie  oldest j  and  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, senior,  prior.  Compare  Eurip.  Ci/cL  100  (Ulysses  address- 
ing Silenus  first  as  the  eldest  of  the  satyrs): 


9. 

597: 

2. 

25: 

5. 

318: 

4. 

281: 

11 

.  764: 

526-545. 

NOVAM — TERRA 


VAR.  LECT. 

inc  cuRsus  Fni  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Servius,  in  Prooeni.  (ed.  Lion) ;  Wakef. ; 
Ribb. 

HUG  CURSUS  Vun  III  Servius,  in  Comm.  (ed.  Lion)  (**Huc  lursus;    vol  istc 
cursuSf  vol  pro  Ulue")\  P.  Manut 
0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

Huc  CURSUS  FOT  is  moi*e  probably  the  true  reading,   "illuc  cursus  erat" 
being  certainly  the  tnio  reading,  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  583. 


NoVAM      cm     CONDraE     lUPITER     URBEM     lUSTITlAQUE      DEDIT      OENTES 

fri>:nare  superbas. —These  words  refer  to  the  two  occupations 
in  which  Ilioneus  and  the  Trojans  have  just  seen  Dido  engaged: 
NOVAM  cm  CONDI-IRE  FCPiTER  URBEM  to  "operumquc  laborem  parti- 
bus  aequabat  iustis,''  etc.  (verse  511);  iustitiaque  dedit,  &c.,  to 
"iura  dabat,  legesque  viris"  {ibid.). 

Parce    pio    oknbri    et    peopius    res    aspice    nostras. — Pro- 
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PIUS,  "Praesentius,"  Taubmann,  Conington.  " 'Acciiratius  in- 
spice';  sciz.  deprecatur  iudicium  de  se  ex  prime  rerum  aspectu 
fortunaeque  specie,  postulatque  a  regina  ut  accuratius  sibi,  qui 
sint,  exponi  patiatur,"  Hejoie.  I  agree  with  Heyne  against 
Taubmann  and  Conington,  and  look  upon  the  speech  of  Ilioneus 
as  laying  before  Dido  that  nearer  ("vicinius,"  Servius),  /*.  e,  closer, 
view  of  the  Trojan  case  and  circumstances  which  Ilioneus,  in 
the  \vords  of  our  text,  expresses  Ms  wish  she  should  take.  Com- 
pare Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aulid.  490  (ed.  Stokes): 

(«fQ(ov,  vfog  T   rjv  hqiv  to  nQnyfin  J*  tyyv&fv 
axonwv,  eaftdov  oiov  rjv  xniviiv  rfxvfty 

where  eyyv&ev  axoTtcov  (corresponding  exactly  to  PROPrcs  aspice) 
can  only  mean  looking  closely  into;  and  where,  in  a  context 
very  similar  to  that  in  which  our  text  stands,  tlie  very  change 
of  feeling  which  Ilioneus  promises  himself  shall  take  place  in 
the  mind  of  Dido  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  Trojan  case 
(pROPius  RES  ASPICE  NOSTRAS),  viz.,  a  chauge  from  severity  to 
mercy,  does  actually  take  place  in  the  mind  of  Menelaus,  to 
7tQayi.ia  ey^'v&ev  <rA.oniov,     Compare,  also,  Manil.  4.  906: 

.     .     .     ''victorque  ad  sidera  mittit, 
sidoreosque  oculos,  propiiisque  aspectat  Olympnm, 
inquiritque  lovem." 

Sil.  1.  29: 

"verum  ubi  magnanimis  Romam  caput  urbibus  alto 
exserere,  ac  missas  etiam  trans  aequora  classes 
totum  signa  videt  victricia  forre  per  orbem, 
iain  propius  motiiens,  bellandi  corda  furore 
Phoenicum  oxstimulat  [luno]*' 

[fearing  more  closely,  more  nearly,  i.  e.,  feeling  the  danger 
nearer].  The  two  ideas,  however,  run  into  each  other,  close- 
ness or  nearness  being  indispensable  to  kindliness  of  relation;  • 
and  more  or  less  of  kindliness  following  almost  as  a  necessary 
consequence  on  closeness.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  second  or  derived  sense, 
Claud.  Laus  Serenae,  106: 

.     .     .     "propius,  quam  si  genuisset,  araavit 
defuncti  fratris  sobolem." 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  may  be 
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some  intermixture  of  this  sense  in  the  PROpros  of  our  text.  It 
is,  at  least,  in  order  that  Dido  may  take  a  kindlier,  that  Dio- 
neus  begs  of  her  to  take  a  nearer ,  view  of  the  circumstances — 
PROPius  aspiciens  res  nostras,  parce  pio  gexeri;  exactly  as 
Tacit.  Annal,  13.  57 :  ^'religione  insita,  eos  maxime  locos  pro- 
pinquare  caelo,  precesque  mortalium  a  deis  nusquam  propius 
audiri,"  where  the  kindlier  view  is  the  consequence  of  and 
implied  in  the  nearer. 

XOX    NOS  AUT  FERRO  LIBYCOS  POPUL.UtE  PENATES  VENIMUS.      With 

this  address  of  Ilioneus  to  Dido,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the 
Trojans  shipwrecked  along  with  him,  compare  the  address  of 
Clearchus  to  Tissaphernes  on  the  part  of  himself  afid  the  ten 
tliousand,  Xenoph.  Anab.  2.  2:  Hfneig  owe  at-njA^o^er  cjg 
(iaaiXei  uolefuriaovTeg,  /.  z.  A. 

NON     EA     VIS    ANIMO,    NEC    TANTA     SUPERBIA     VICTIS.       The     VCry 

paraphrase  of  Livy,  45.  22:  '*Neque  euim  ea  nunc  nostra  est 
fortima," 

QUUM  SUBITO   ASSURGENS   FLUCTU   NIMBOSUS  ORION.     FoT  examples 

of  fluctus  used  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  /.  c.  to  express 
fluctuation,  or  the  rolling  of  many  waves,  see  Gcorg.  4.  195: 

"ut  cymbao  instabiles,  tluctu  iactaote,  sabun*aiii;" 

Aen.   S.   672: 

.    .    .    ^'fluctu  spuiiiabiiut  caeiiila  cauo.*' 

There  is  an  exactly  similar  use  of  the  words  irare  and  billow 
in  English,  as  Milton,  Far.  Lost,  1.  192: 

"thus  Satan  talking  to  liis  neai-est  mate, 
with  head  ui)Iift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
that  sparkling  blazed/' 

imd  Wolfe,  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  ^'and  we  far  away  on 
.  the  billow;^ 

Adnavimus. — "In  verbo  adnavlmus  difticultas,  calamitas  et 
dades  appai^nt,  quae  miserationem  commoveant,''  Pierius,  un- 
derstanding the  word  literally  of  the  shipwrecked  swimming  to 
land,  as,  6.  358,  "paulatim  adnabam  terrae."  Pienus  is  in 
error.  Adnare  is  here  used  to  express,  not  the  floating  or 
swimming  of  the  persons  to  land,  but  the  floating  or  swimming 
of  the  ships  to  land,  as  in  Ovid,  Trist.  3.  12.  31: 
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**  incipiont  aliquao  tainon  hue  adnare  carinae, 
hospitaque  in  Ponti  littore  puppis  erit;" 

also,  our  author  himself,  Georg.  4.  506: 

"ilia  (luidem  Stygia  nabat  iam  frigida  cymba" 

[swam  or  floated  in  the  Stygian  boat].  The  Germans  use  their 
aehwimmen  and  anschivimmcni,  and  the  French  their  nager,  pre- 
cisely as  Yirgil  in  our  text  uses  adnare.  Compare  Dresdener 
Nachrichtenj  Aug.  13,  1866:  "Gestern  vormittag  schwamm 
unterhalb  der  terrasse  ein  mannlicher  leichnam  an."  Taghlatt 
der  Stadt  St.  Gcdlcn,  22  July,  1862:  '*Schwimmend  aus  Indien 
sind  nicht  25,000,  sondeiii  440,000  ballen."  Jal,  Ftotte  de 
Cesar:  "Les  autres  nageant  debout  ou  assis  sur  des  bancs 
61evC^.''     See  Rem.  on  8.  93. 

PrIMAQUE    VET.VNT    CONSISTERK   TERKA.       PrIMA    TERRA,     the    edge 

of  the  land;  the  shore.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  2.  595: 

"vos  illi  in  prima  fugienii  obsistite  ripa" 

[the  edge  or  brink  of  the  river  bank:  ^^Stop  her  on  the  top  of 
the  bank,  before  she  gets  dmcn  to  the  ivater^^].  "Prima  terra,'' 
the  part  of  the  land  nearest  gou  as  gou  approach  the  land 
from  the  water;  "prima  ripa,"  the  part  of  the  bank  nearest 
gou  as  yon  approach  tJie  water  from  the  land.  Compare  also 
Georg.  2.  44 :  "  primi  lege  littoris  oram  "  [the  edge  of  the  shore 
next  the  sea];  and  Val.  Flacc.  3.  304: 

.    .     .     "quae  me  hospita  tellus 
accipiet?  qiiao  non  primis  prohibebit  arenis?" 

[the  edge  of  the  sand,  next  the  sca\.  Ovid,  Met.  4.  543  (of 
Leiicothea,  who  has  drowned  herself): 

^'Sidouiae  comites,  quantum  valuero,  secutao 
signa  pedum,  prime  videre  novissima  saxo" 

[saw  the  laM  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  next  the  sea\.  Ovid, 
Met.  2.  870  (of  Jupiter  carrying  off  Europa): 

'^cum  deus  a  ton*a  siccoquo  a  littore  sensim 
falsa  pedum  primis  vestigia  ponit  in  undis'* 

[the  edge  of  the  water,  next  the  la)id\. 
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SI    GENUS    UUMANTM    ET   MORTALIA   TEMNITIS    ARMA 
AT   8PERATE   DEOS    MEMORES    FAXDI    ATQUE   XEFANDI 
REX    ERAT   AENEAS    NOBIS    QUO   lUSTIOR    ALTER 
NEC   PIEl'ATE   FUIT   NEC   BELLO    MAJOR    ET   ARMIS 
QUEM    SI   FATA    VIRUM   SERVANT   SI    VESCITUR    AURA 
AETHERIA  N-EQUE    ADHUC    CRUDEUBUS    OCCUBAT   UMBRIS 


Si  GENUS — NEFANDi.  Comparo  Horn.  Od,  22.  39  (Ulysses  to  the 
suitors) : 

OVTf    t^fOl's'    SdOKVTfg,    01    OVQKVOV    iVQVV    (/OVOiV, 

ovTf  Tiv  nv&Q(07ifjM/  vffifoip  xttiojiia&fv  t&tad'f. 
Quo     IUSTIOR     ALTER     NEC     PIETATE     FUIT     NEC     BELLO     MAIOR    ET 

ARMIS. — "Pi etas  pars  iustitiae  est,  sicut  severitas.  Nunc  ergo  hoc 
dicit,  qua  parte  sit  iustus,  /.  e,  pietate,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "lus- 
TioR  PIETATE,  i.  qiiantum  ad  pietatem  in  superos  et  parentem," 
Ascensius.  "Veteres  pietatem  in  parte  iustitiae  ponebant," 
Wagner  (1861),  quoting  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  41,  and  the  first 
four  words  of  Servius,  cited  above.  "Verbinde  iustior  pietate,'' 
Thiol.  This  structure  affording  me  no  sense  whatever — for  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  can  be  either  more  or  less  just 
PIETATE,  whether  pietate  be  equivalent  to  by  pi  etas,  or  in 
pi  etas,  or  tvith  pi  etas — I  adopt  the  construction  of  which  we 
have  already  in  Donatus  an  inkling  ("In  rege  suo  bona  animi 
laudavit  et  corporis:  animi  sunt  iustitia  et  pietas;  virtus,  in  exer- 
citationo  bellandi''),  and  which  has  been  thus  more  clearly  set 
forth,  first  by  Heyne  ("Quo  nec  .vlter  iustior,  nec  maior  fuit 
PIETATE,  BELLO  ET  ARMis),  and  then  by  Voss — 

.     .     .    "dem  nicht  in  gerechtigkeit  einer, 
nicht  in  frommigkeit  je,  noch  in  krieg  und  wafPen  zuvorging" — 

and  has  since  been  adopted  both  by  Forbiger  and  Conington. 
Not  that  I  admire  the  construction  or  find  in  it  our  author's 
usual  elegance,  but  because  any  construction,  no  matter  how 
awkward  or  slovenly,  is  preferable  to  a  construction  affording. 
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as  it  seems  to  me,  no  sense  at  all.  The  observation  of  Coning- 
ton:  "Heyne  was  the  first  who  pnt  a  comma  at  alter;  the 
old  punctuation  connected  iustior  with  pietate,"  requires  mo- 
dification if  I  have  been  correct  in  representing  Heyne's  analysis 
of  the  passage  to  be  as  old  as  Donatus's,  i.  e.  to  be  the  older 
of  the  two  analyses  in  question ;  still  more  if  Servius's  ^^Pietas 
enim  in  deos,  iustitia  in  homines  est;  quibus  duabus  virtutibus 
regem  ornatum  esse  convenit,"  as  most  probably  it  is  not  a 
further  explanation  of  his  above-quoted  analysis,  but  an  aliteVy 
very  likely  by  a  different  hand. 

PiETATE   MAiOR,   as   ''iustitia   potentior   armis,"   Ovid,  Met, 

6,  678: 

''iustitia  dubium  validisne  potentior  armis," 

and— still  more  parallel,  nay,  exactly  parallel,  *'pietate  potens," 
Propert.  3.  22.  21  (of  the  Romans): 

''nam  quantum  ferro  tantum  pietate  potentes 
stamus:  victricos  temperat  ira  manus." 

Pietate,  tendeniesSy  the  tender  feelings  (see  Rem.  on  1.  14), 

opposed  to  the  strict  right  or  equity  in  iustiok.    Compare  Ovid, 

Heroid,  8.  3: 

"Pyrrhus  Achillides,  animosus  imagine  patris, 
inclusam  contra  iusque  piumque  tenet" 

QuEM  SI  fata  vmuM  SERVANT.  Not  a  more  equivalent  for 
"quem  si  fata  servant;"  on  the  contrary,  virum  is  added  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  away  what  is  common  or  vulgar  in 
the  expression  "quem  si  fata  servant'* — in  other  words,  in  order 
that  Aeneas  may  be  designated  on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  in 
the  royal  presence,  more  respectfully  than  by  a  mere  monosyl- 
lable. The  difference  is  precisely  that  which  exists  in  English 
between  whom  or  hiin  and  that  man. 

The  thought  expressed  in  the  words  quem  si  fata  virum 
SERVANT  is  repeated  both  in  si  vescitur  aura  aetheria  and 
in  keque  adhuc  crudelibus  occubat  umbris;  in  other  words, 
the  two  last  clauses  of  the  sentence  are  little  more  than  repeti- 
tions of  the  first  This  mode  of  writing  (which,  adopting  the 
terms  of  a  sister  art,  I  shall  call)  by  theme  and  variation — although 
much  used  by  poets  in  all  languages,  nay,  almost  inseparable 
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from  poetry,  and  constituting  an  almost  splendid  part  of  the 
art — has  been  little,  if  at  all,  noticed  by  writers  on  the  art  of 
poetry.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  take  the  opportunity^  of 
this,  tlie  first  well-marked  instance  of  our  author's  use  of  it,  in 
his  Aeneid,  to  make  some  general  observations  upon  it,  the 
more  especially  as  we  shall  find  it  very  frequently  employed 
and  with  great  effect  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 

Perhaps  no  author  in  the  English  language  has  used  this 
method  more  frequently  or  more  happily  than  Pope.  Let  us 
take  his  well-known  couplet  [Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1.  95): 

''hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast: 
man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  admirers  of  this  couplet,  that  the 
two  lines  of  which  it  consists  express  substantially  the  same  idea; 
that  the  poet,  having  enunciated  his  thought  in  the  line  ''hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  instead  of  proceeding  in 
the  next  line  to  a  new  thought,  dwells  upon  the  just  enunciated 
thought — hai'ps  upon  it,  as  we  say — and  in  the  new  line  produce 
it  over  again  in  a  slightly  varied  form.  Xot  tired  of  the  thought 
himself,  he  has  pleasure  in  keeping  it  before  his  own  eyes,  and 
contemplating  it  under  various  aspects,  and  reckons,  not  without 
reason,  on  the  same  disposition  in  his  reader:  just  like  the 
nui-se  who  repeats  the  same  sentence,  or  the  same  stanza,  or  the 
same  verse,  of  the  lullaby  to  the  infant  she  would  put  to  sleep, 
or  whose  fro  ward  temper  she  would  soothe;  always,  however,  in 
each  repetition  varying  a  little,  either  in  tone  or  in  key,  in 
quickness  or  in  slowness,  in  expression  or  in  words.  The  re- 
peated thought  on  these  occasions  is  not  a  complete  and  absolute 
repetition  of  the  just  enunciated  thought  (for  no  mind  patiently 
endures  absolute  sameness);  it  is  the  just  enunciated  thought, 
with  something  left  out,  or  something  added,  or  both  something 
left  out  and  something  added,  or  it  is  the  just  enunciated  thought, 
modified,  coloured,  enlarged,  or  in  some  other  way  varied.  You 
ask  me:  ''Why  repeated  at  all?  Why,  if  the  mind  must  have 
variety,  not  proceed  at  once  to  something  new?"  I  reply:  "The 
new  is  coming,  but  the  transition  must  not  be  too  rapid."  The 
mind,  except  when  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  does  not  like 
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to  bo  hurried,  likes  its  leisure;  just  as  the  eye  of  the  traveller  likes 
to  dwell  upon  the  landscape  through  which  he  is  passing,  not  be 
carried  from  object  to  object,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  locomotive. 
The  mind's  course  through  a  poem  must  not  be  a  mere  succession 
of  jolts,  and  of  objects  passed  by  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  reader  or  hearer  must  have  time  to  dwell  a  moment 
or  two  on  the  thought  just  presented  before  he  is  huriied  off  to 
another.  We  do  not  sit  down  to  a  poem  as  the  queen  enters  her 
presentation  chamber,  to  get  over  as  many  kisses  of  the  hand  as 
it  is  possible  within  a  given  time,  without  caring,  or  even  so 
much  as  knowing,  who  or  what  it  is  that  kisses.  We  would  like 
to  form  some  little  acquaintance  Xvith  the  kissers,  to  have  some- 
thing for  our  trouble;  if  no  more,  sufficient  knowledge  at  least 
of  the  person,  to  recognise  it,  should  we  ever  happen  to  meet  it 
again.  For  this  reason  the  poet  who  most  charms  is  not  Persius, 
not  he  who  condenses  most,  who  presents  his  images  in  the  most 
rapid  succession,  and  with  the  most  rapidity  snatches  them  away ; 
but  Horace,  who  plays  with  them  and  dances  them  before  and 
about  you — "lustrat  choreis.''  In  the  present  instance  how 
much  less  compliment  had  been  paid  to  the  missing  hero;  how 
much  less  the  grief  of  Ilioneus  and  his  companions  indulged; 
how  much  less  the  expectation  of  Dido  and  the  Phoenicians 
raised;  how  much  less  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  enlisted,  had 
the  author  contented  himself  with  the  mere  necessary  expression 
(^UEM  SI  FATA  vutUM  SERVANT,  and  from  this  short  protasis  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  his  apodosis  xox  metus,  &c.?  The  feeding  no 
longer  on  the  ethereal  effluence  had  been  wanting,  the  lying  in  the 
cruel  shadoiv  of  death  had  been  wanting,  and  we  had  been  obliged 
to  take  on  ourselves  the  trouble  of  colouring  the  uncoloured 
sketch,  of  supplying  and  eking  out  the  deficient  strokes,  of 
finding  out  for  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  labour,  that  quem  si 
FATA  viRUM  SERVANT,  wcll  reflected  on,  contained  in  itself  the 
entire  meaning :  If  the  hero  ivas  still  alive,  still  feeding  on  the  etfie- 
real  effluence,  not  get  Iging  prostrate  and  overshadowed  by  cruel 
death.  This  is  an  ungrateful  labour  to  the  mind.  We  sit  down 
to  a  poem  in  order  to  be  pleased,  refreshed,  and  delighted,  not  to 
be  fatigued,  and  so  we  shut  the  book  and  turn  elsewhither  in 
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search  of  amusement :  and  who  shall  blame  us?  Not  surelv  he 
who  informs  us  that  brevity  in  the  orator  is  false  play  towards 
the  client  (Plin.  Ep.  1,  20:  "Praevaricatio  etiani,  cursim  et 
breviter  attingere  quae  sint  inculcauda,  infigenda,  repetenda; 
nam  plerisque  longiore  traetu  vis  quaedam  et  pondus  aceedit, 
utquc  corpori  fernim,  sic  oratio  animo  non  ictu  magis  quam  mora 
imprimitur''),  for  what  is  poetry  but  oratory  put  into  measure? 
what  the  reader,  but  the  poet's  client? 

Of  this  kind  of  writing,  this  playing  of  the  image  before  you, 
there  are  various  degrees.  Sometimes  there  is  little  more  in  the 
second  clause  than  a  repetition,  or  changed  words,  of  the  first 
Ex,  (jr.,  verse  282,  "imperium  sine  fine  dedi"  is  a  repetition 
of  ''his  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono,''  the  only  sub- 
stantial addition  being  "imperium,"  stronger  and  more  empha- 
tic than  "rerum."  And,  Ed,  1.  4  (for  we  have  theme  and 
variation  already  in  almost  the  very  first  words  of  the  first 
Eclogue),  "nos  patriam  fugimus"  is  a  mere  repetition  of  ''nos 
patriae  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva,"  except  so  far  as  "fugi- 
mus^'  is  a  slightly  more  concentrated  expression  than  ''patriae 
fines  et  dulcia  arva."  There  is  in  each  of  these  cases  also  onlv 
a  single  variation,  not,  as  in  our  text,  two.  Yet  even  in  these 
cases  the  eflect  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  by  means 
of  theme  and  variation  is  at  least  double  the  eflect  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  expression  of  the  same  thouglit,  with- 
out the  help  of  such — artifice,  shall  I  call  it? — by  the  single 
sentences,  to  wit,  "his  ego  nee  metas  imperii,  nee  tempora 
pono;"  and  by  "nos  fugimus  fines  et  dulcia  arva  patriae." 
A  still  simpler,  still  purer,  example  of  the  form  of  writing 
which  I  have  found  convenient  thus  to  denominate  theme  and 
variation  occurs  in  the  Twelfth  Book,  at  vei*se  318: 

"has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba," 

where  the  variation  is,  perhaps,  as  little  a  variation  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be,  and  be  a  variation  at  all,  yet  has  the  essential 
efi'ect  of  a  variation,  as  it  forces  the  reader  to  dwell  upon  the 
occurrence  thus  doubly  or  twice  over  described,  prevents  him 
from  passing  on  as  rapidly  as  he  would  surely  have  passed  on 
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if  the  circumstance  had  been  described  bv  the  theme  alone,  or 
by  the  variation  alone.  By  this  suspense  of  the  expectation, 
weight  and  importance  are  added  to  the  incident  described.  Of 
all  the  arts  of  the  poet,  this  little  manoeuvre  (of  which  ano- 
ther example,  only  a  very  little  more  studied,  will  be  found 
at  verse  10  of  the  same  Twelfth  Book: 

^Huni  sic  affatar  regem,  atqne  ita  turbidus  infit") 

is,  perhaps,  the  simplest,  most  natural,  and  most  efTectuaL  At 
other  times,  tlie  second  clause  is  even  less  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  clause  or  a  repetition  at  all ; 
yet  the  passage  is  formed  more  or  less  on  the  principle,  and  has 
more  or  less  tlie  effect,  of  theme  and  variation.  An  example  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  at  verse  12  of  this  Book,  where  "numine 
laeso"  and  "quidve  dolens"  are  substantially  two  variations 
of  the  theme  ''causas."  At  verse  31  of  this  Book  wiU  be 
found  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  "spretae  iniuria 
foiinae"  being  substantially  a  mere  variation  of  "indicium 
Paridis,"  not  a  separate  independent  head  or  category;  and  in 
the  very  next  verse  will  be  found  a  third,  ''rapti  Oanymedis 
honores"  being,  in  like  manner,  substantially  a  variation  of 
"genus  in  visum;"  as  in  verse  34,  a  fourth,  "reliquias  Danaum 
atque  immitis  Achillei"  being  substantially,  not  formally,  a 
variation  of  "Troas."  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  theme 
and  variation  principle  is  carried  out  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  our  text.  Listances  occur  in  which  there  are  as  many 
as  three  variations  of  the  theme;  and  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  an  instance  in  which  either  theme  or  variation,  or 
both  theme  and  variation,  are  subdivisible  into  theme  and 
variation.  Of  this  latter  form  we  have  an  example  at  9.  98, 
where  "defunctae"  and  "finem  portusque  tenebunt  Ausonios" 
are  respectively  theme  and  variation  of  tlie  theme  '^defunctae 
finem  portusque  tenebunt  Ausonios;"  and  "quaecumque  evaso- 
rit  undis"  and  "Dardanium  ducem  Laurentia  vexerit  arva," 
are  respectively  theme  and  variation  of  the  variation  "quae- 
cumque evaserit  undis  Dardaniumque  ducem  Laurentia  vexerit 
arva."     Nor  is  it   in   poetry   onhj  the  principle  is  i^plicable; 
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theme  and  variation  are  equally  used  in  prose,  and  contribute 
alike  to  its  clearness  and  amenity.  Returning  back  to  this 
comment,  and  reading  it  over  again,  I  find  that  I  have,  in 
the  course  of  it— unintentionally,  and  without  anv  view  to  their 
citation — used  the  theme  and  variation  mode  of  writing  no  less 
than  fourteen  times.  It  will  be  found  in  the  very  first  sentence, 
the  first  half  of  which,  ending  at  "umbris,"  is  a  theme  of  which 
the  second  half,  ending  at  "first,"  is  the  variation.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  second  sentence,  the  clause  "almost  inseparable 
from  poetry"  being  a  theme  of  which  the  clause  "and  consti- 
tuting an  essential  part  of  the  art"  is  the  variation.  A  little 
further  on,  in  the  sentence  immediately  succeeding  Popes 
couplet,  the  clause  "the  two  lines  of  which  it  consists  express 
substantially  the  same  idea"  is  a  theme  of  which  the  clause, 
"the  poet  having  enunciated  his  thought  in  the  line, 

^hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,' 

instead  of  proceeding  in  the  next  line  to  a  new  thought,  dwells 
upon  the  just  enunciated  thought,  harps  upon  it,  as  we  say, 
and  in  the  new  line  produces  it  over  again  in  a  slightly  varied 
form,"  is  the  variation — a  variation,  too,  in  which  the  clause 
"dwells  upon  the  just  enunciated  thought"  is  a  new  theme, 
of  which  the  clause  "harps  upon  it,  as  we  say,"  is  a  first,  and 
the  clause  "and  in  the  new  line  produces  it  over  again  in  a 
slightly  varied  form"  is  a  second  variation.  And  so  on  I 
might  proceed,  if  there  were  any  use  in  it,  through  the  whole 
fourteen  instances  in  which  I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of  this 
single  comment,  used,  wholly  accidentally,  this  form  of  com- 
position. 

Thome  and  variation  being  so  exceedingly  usual  a  form  of 
composition,  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  becomes  almost 
essential,  not  merely  to  the  interpretation  of  individual  passages, 
as  well  of  Virgil  as  of  other  authors,  but  to  the  just  apprecia- 
tion both  of  Virgil's  style,  and  of  style  in  general,  whether 
poetic  or  prosaic.  Having  dwelt  at  so  great  length  on  the 
subject  here,  on  occasion  of  the  first  marked  example  of  this 
kind  of  structure  presented  by  our  author,   little  more  will  be 
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necessary,  when  similar  examples  present  themselves,  than  to 

point  them   out  in  as  brief  terms  as  possible  to  the  reader's 

attention.     See  Rem.  on  23-26,  above. 

Vescitur   aura   aetheria.     "Sane  hie  VEscrruR  pro  fruitur 

posiiit;  nam  non  comedit  auram  sed  vivit  ea,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion), 

Yoss,  and  "haucht  jener  des  aether's  niihrende  luft,"  "wenn  er 

des  aether's  hauch  noch  geneusst."    Not  the  meaning:  vescitur 

aura  aetheria  is  not  breathes  but  sees,   as  Stat  Theb.  1.  236 

(Jupiter,  of  the  still  living  and  breathing  Oedipus): 

^41Ie  tamen  Sa])eris  aeterna  piacula  solvit 
proiecitque  diem,  nee  iam  amplius  acthere  nostro 
vescitur;  at  nati  (facinus  sine  more!)  cadentos 
calcavere  oculos," 

— a  use  of  vesci   similar  to  that   made  of  the  same  word  by 

Accius,  in  Athantantc  (ap.  Nonium): 

"prius,  quam  infans  esses,  facinus  oculi  vescuntur  tui" 

(where  Nonius:   "i?e,s-^'  .  .  .  videre'').     Compare  Sil.  18.  497: 

'^'aetheria  fruerer  quum  luce,  baud  sogniter,'  inquit, 
'  Cymaeo  populis  vox  nostra  sonabat  in  antro.*  *' 

Juv.  3.  84: 

'*  usque  adeo  nibil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  caelum 
bausit  Avontinum,  bacca  nutrita  Sabina." 

And  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  10.  898:  "ut  auras  suspicions  hausit 

caelum;"   and   LaDci,   Poesie,   Fano,   1857,  p.  105   (of  Venus): 

"chi  dal  suo  ferro  affrancasi? 
qual  di  spezzarlo  6  bravo? 
ogni  uom  di  quella  e  schiavo 
tosto  ch'  e'  sorga  a  suggere 
i  rai  del  cbiaro  sol." 

See  Rem.  on  "oculisque  en-antibus  alto  quaesivit  caelo  lu- 
ccm,"  4.  691. 

The  line  is  a  paraphrase  of  Homer's  {Od.  4.  83,3): 

ft^  nov  (Ti  Co}fi  xni  0(}(c  (ficot;  jjeXwio 

(where,  no  less  than  generally  among  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
seeing  not  breathing  is  the  explanation  and  paraphrase  of  living). 
Compare  Aesch.  Agam.  687  (ed.  Schiitz): 

ft  <f*  ovv  rig  axTig  rjXtov  viv  laroQii, 

xtti  c^cuvT«  xttc  ^le 71  ovra  firj^nvaig  dioq 

fXnts  Tig  avTov  jiQog  6ofiovg  ri^iv  nukiv. 
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Horn.  II  t  88: 

Soph.  Philoet.  1348: 

^k(7t ovTa  xovx  ttiftjXKS  tig  A^v  fiolHv; 

Eurip.  Troad,  633  (ed.  Musgr.)  (Hecuba  to  Androm.): 

OV    TttVXOV,    ta    Tittlf    Tt>    fil(7fHV    TO    XttT^ftrflV 

ro  fjitv  yitQ  ov&fv,  To»(f*  fwfiair  ilntSeg. 

Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1437  (Polynices  to  Antigone): 

.     .     .     OV  y«Q  fi  €r* 

and  Brunck's  translation  of  same:  "Non  enim  aura  ves- 
centom  vidobitis  me  posthac."  Eurip.  Here,  Fur,  1089  (Her- 
cules speaking): 

tfinvovg  ^(v  dfjii,  xai  SfSbo^  nntQ  fi€  dn, 
taS-fQtt  T(  xai  yijv  ro^a  t^*  riliov  rait 

[i,  e.,  I  am  alive].    Lucret.  3.  1042  (ed.  Lachm.): 

^4pse  Epicurus  iit  deciu'so  lumine  vitao." 
Eurip.  Helena,  582: 

Hfx.    ovx  rilyhov  tg  yrjp   Toiutc^\  till*  tiSvakov  rjv. 

Mem.  xta  Tig  ^XfnovTa  atauur  [viventia  corpora]  (^(QyaCfTat; 

Lucret.  1.  4: 

.     .     .     *^per  te  quoniam  genus  omne  animaDtum 
concipitur  t'mVque  exortum  lumina  soils." 

Cicero,  p'o  Quint,:  ^^Vivo  videntique.''  Lucret.  3.  1059:  "Fivo 
atque  ridenti,''  Plin.  H.  N.  11.  37.  52:  ^^Ocully  pars  corporis 
pretiosissima  et  quae  lucis  usu  ritam  distinguat  a  morte.'*    Aen. 

12.   935: 

"et  me,  seu  corpus  spoliatum  lumine  mavis, 

reddo  meis." 
Ae^i.  2.  84: 

"insontem 

domisoro  neci,  nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent." 
Aen,  3,  311: 

.     .     .     "rivisne?  aut  si  lux  alma  recessit, 
Hector  ubi  est?" 

Qeorg,  2,  340: 

"cum  primae  lucem  pecudes  hausere." 
Anthol,  Lat.  (ed.  Burm.)  3.  120.  5: 

'ipsa  dies  ideo  nos  grato  perluit  aestu  [a/,  haustu]." 


ii;. 
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Sil.   13.  473: 

••rogia  (Ilium  iHfcm  posiionmt  mcinlua,  prohatuin  est 
Hyn.'.'niis  aiilL!>ero  canos." 

Lucaii,  2.  012: 

•••vive.  licet  nolis,  et  nostio  mmiere,"  dixit, 
•(ierno  diem'  " 

Avienus,   Ora  Marit.  (of  the  sun): 

••scis  nam  I'uisse  eiiis  modi  sententiam 
Epicureonim;  non  eiim  occasu  premi. 
nullos  subire  gurgites.  nunqiiam  occuli, 
sed  obiro  mundum.  obliqua  caeli  currero. 
aiiimare  tfjrifis.  aloro  htcis  pabulo 
convexa  ('uncta.' 

wlu'rr  !i«;ht  is  "pabulum."  exactly  a.s  in  nur  text  it  is  an  object 
on  which  one  feeds  — vKsiinu. 

Aura  acthkkia  not  the  vthvrittl  air,  but  the  etherial  effluence, 
radiance  [strahl)  of  the  ether,  i.  e.  li^ht  of  the  sky;  '^aura  lu- 
niinis."     Compare  Hom.   //.   13.   s:J7: 

Lnctant.  'tr  Phw/f.    /.V; 

••;jt.iii«'  ul)i  sii:  |n'|'uiii   iui-enlis  limiiia  portao, 
et  priini  omieuit  lu minis  aura  lovis."' 

Anthol.  Lat.  (ed.  Meyer),   IHOU: 

••voiua  puer,  puer  u  mi  verua.  (juis  ah  I  4uis  ab  aura 
to  in  tonobras  rapuitV" 

Virgil  never  uses  tiie  singular  aura  in  tiie  sense  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  but  always  to  exj)ress  the  effluence  or  radiance  of 
something  bright.     Compare  Aea.   0.   204: 

*•  discolor  undo  auri  per  ramos  aura  rel'uLsit." 

AuHA  being  thus  understood,  vi;^.,  as  signifying  effluence  or 
radiance,  not  only  d(>es  the  pi-aedicate  actukkia  become  more 
appropriate,  but  a  contiast  or  opposition  is  piesented  between 
ai:ra  aktukkia  and  «  KrhKijui's  r:.MBi;rs.  whicii  is  wholly  wanting 
so  long  as  \\\'y\  \\:\\\v.\{\\  is  understood  to  mean  etherial 
air.  The  substitution,  therefore,  of  "aeria"  for  aktukkia  as 
propoMMl  by  Laehmami  lad  Lucre!.  3.  10.'))  is,  like  so  many 
other   conjectural    emendation>  of  the  Virgilian  text,   an  altera- 

il£X]iY,    AENKIDKA,    VOL.    I.  4,S 
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tion  for  the  worse;  and  a  better  explanation  has  been  found 
than  that  propose(i  by  Wagner  ( Quaest.  Virgil.  .9),  of  the  use  of 
aura  in  the  singular;  which  better  explanation,  as  well  as  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  have  been  with  the  most  laud- 
able exactness  and  truthfulness  transferred,  by  Wagner's  own 
hand,  from  the  obscure  pages  of  my  unworthy  (unworthy  even 
to  bo  so  much  as  mentioned)  "Twelve  Yeai-s'  Voyage"  to  the 
brilliant  pages  of  his  own  Prncsfahilior.     iSee  Rem.  on  6.  721. 


552-558. 

NOX    MCTUS    OFFICIO    N^X'    TK    CKRTASSK    PIUOREM 
POKNITEAT 

VAH.  LKCT. 

NK<  I  liont..  Pnl.^  Med.  II  ;p{,  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Princ.  Von.  1470, 
1471,  1472.  1475;  Mod.;  MU.  1476.  1-492;  lK)th  Stepheuscs;  P.  Manut; 
both  Hoiiisii;  Philij)po;  Bunn.;  Jahn;  Thiol;  Dorph.;  Voss;  Ribb.; 
Coningt.;  N.  Ilcins.  (1671,  1()7(),  1704). 

NK  II  ^.^,  (viz.  (Joth.  o4).  Ill  TiUTieb. ;  La  Ccrda;  Iloyne;t  Ikunck;  W'akef.; 
Pott.U  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1801);  Ilaupt 

0  17//.,  Vcr.,  St.   GaU. 


NON    MCTUS    OFFICIO    NKC  TE  CEKTASSE  PRIOREM   POENITEAT.      "Vulgatfl 

erat  lectio  officio  xec  te;  in  quam  mirum  est  optimum 
cjuemque  codicem,  atcjiie  etiam  grammaticos  [vid.  Heins.), 
conspirare;  est  enim  manifesto  falsa.  Sensus  quidem  qualis- 
cuncjue    extorqueri    inde    potest:    s(»d    t>ccurrit    unicuique    in 

*  The  reading  of  tlie  Palatine  MS.  is  very  plainly  nk<.-,  not  as  quoted  by 
Hibbtick,  NK«^rK.  Ribbeoks  error  has  ai-isen  from  the  accidental  wandering 
of  his  eye  to  the  NEyuK  of  the  preceding  lino,  whore,  the  margin  of  the 
leaf  being  deficient,  there  remains  only  the  uk  of  the  nkque,  correctly 
represented  by  Ribbeck  (viz  ,  nkvie),  but  incorrectly  referred  by  him  to  the 
])resent  vei'se. 

t  According  to  Conington,  nk  was  recommended  by  Heinsius  and  in- 
troduced bv  Hevne. 

%  C>)ntrary  to  all  his  MSS.,  which  he  informs  us  unanimously  read  xi-x. 
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oculos  legendum  esse,  non  mktus,  offfcio  ne  te:  ov  (po^oG:  ftni. 
Non  metueruluvi  esty  ne  te  poeniteat  aliqiiando  beneficiis  nos 
prioreiH  demenns.sc,  Et  extat  haec  lecrtio  in  Hanib.  a  ni.  sec," 
Heyne.  In  this  reading  and  augmentation,  adopted  from  La 
Cerda,  Heyne  is  followed  and  supported  by  Wagner  (^1861), 
Forbiger,  Thiel,  and  the  more  modern  editors,  with  the  exception 
of  Ribbeck  and  Conington.  I  adhere,  however,  to  the  ancient 
NEC,  not  only  as  the  unanimous  reading  of  the  MSS.  (for  a  second 
reading  of  Heyne's  Hamburg  MS.,  and  the  reading  of  that  worth- 
less MS.,  Gotha  54,  are  exceptions  wholly  undeserving  of  notice), 
but  as  affording,  when  rightly  interpreted,  /.  c.  when  metus  is 
referred  not  to  Dido  but  to  the  Trojans,  by  far  the  best  sense: 
xVON  Min-us  \est  ttobis]^  we  have  nothing  to  fear;  nec,  nor  shall 
you  repent,  &c.  I  consider  this  a  better  sense  than  that  obtain- 
able from  the  reading  non  metus  .  .  .  ne;  iirai,  because  the 
emphatically  reduplicated  protcisis  quem  si  fata  vmuM  ser- 
vant— SI      VES(^ITt;R      AUKA      AETHERIA — NEQUE      ADHUC      (^RUDELIBUS 

occubat  umbris  requires  a  sti'onger  npodosia  than  the  feeble 
NON  METiJs  .  .  .  ne;  aud  secondly 9  because  it  had  not 
been  complimentary  to  Dido  thus,  not  merely  to  insinuate,  but 
even  plainly  to  express,  that  Ilioneus  thought  that  Dido  did 
fear  that  she  would  get  no  reward  for  showing  kindness  towai*d 
the  Trojans. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  protasis  (^uem  si  fata  virum,  &c., 
could  have  a  more  fitting  apodosis  than  non  metus  [sciz.  iiohis]^ 
nt:c:  "If  only  our  brave  general  survives,  we  doubt  not  but  we 
shall  get  over  all  our  present  difficulties— that  all  will  ultimately 
be  well  with  us — and  t/ov  will  have  no  cause  to  repent,  &c. 
But  if  not — SL\  ABsuMPTA  sALUs— if  he  has  perished,  and  we 
in  consequence  (instead  of  having  no  fear,  non  metus)  have 
every  reason  to  fear,  to  despair  entirely  (viz.,  of  a  happy  arrival 
in  Italy),  then  we  will  go  back  to  Sicily  from  whence  we  came 
hither,  and  settle  down  there  among  our  friends." 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  apodosis  non  metus 
.  .  .  NEC  is  stronger,  and  more  fitting  to  come  after  the  long 
protcufis,  than  the  apodosis  non  metus  .  .  .  ne,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  containing  the  weightier  matter  (viz.,  that  the 

48* 
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safety  of  Aeneas  was  the  safety  of  tlieir  whole  expedition),  but 
on  account  of  tlie  great  force  and  emphasis  of  the  two  short 
words  NON  METus— constituting,  acx^ording  to  this  mode  of  under- 
standing the  passage,  an  entire  sentence,— the  more  emphatic 
because  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  verse,  after  a  long 
exordium,  and  because  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a  sudden 
pause  (see  Rem.  on  2.  246).  Still  further,  not  only  was  it  im- 
proper that  Ilioneus  should  insinuate  that  Dido  did  fear  that 
she  might  receive  no  recompense  for  kindness  shown  to  the 
Trojans,  but  it  was  no  less  proper  that  he  should  express  the 
foar  the  Trojans  entertained  for  their  safety  if  Aeneas  had 
actually  perished;  nay.  Dido  in  the  very  first  word  of  her 
answer  (vei'se  o66)  expressly  reiei*s  to  this  fear,  as  if  it  had  been 
mentioned  by  Ilioneus,  and  desii-es  the  Trojans  to  cast  it  off, 
for  that,  in  case  Aeneas  had  perished,  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  settle  in  her  dominions: 

SOLVITK   CORDK    M>:TrM,    TKUCKI,    SK(  Ll'DITK    (UWAS,    &C. 
UliBKM    VUAM    STATUO  VRSTRA   KST,    SlIUHK^ITK  NAVKS,  &C. 

Add  to  the  above  argument  that  the  identi(*al  expression  ''nee 
te  poenitoat"  not  only  occui-s  again.  Eel.  2,  34: 

''nee  te  poeniteat  (.'alamo  trivisse  labollum," 

and  Eel.   U).  17: 

"nee  te  poeniteat  pecoris,  divine  pocta."' 

but  is  used  both  by  TibuUus  (1.  4.  41: 

''uec  te  poeniteat  duros  subiisse  labores") 

and  Silius  (5.  652: 

'^nec  vos  poeniteat,  popiilares,  fortibus  iimbris 
hoc  mactare  caput"); 

whilst  the  almost  identical  ''nos  non  poeniteat''  is  used  by  Tacitus, 
AnnaL  -L  ryd :  ''Per  quam  neque  huic  delictum  impune  sit,  et 
nos  cleuKMitiae  simul  ac  severitatis  non  poeniteat."  Compare  Aen. 
7.  23h  where,  to  a  profasis  similar  to  the  profa.sis  in  our  text, 
there  is  a  similar  double  apodosis:  ''non  erimus  i-egno  indecores" 
corresponding  to  non  mctus,  and  "nee  Troiam  Ausonios  gremio 
accepisse  pigcbit"  ronvsponding  to  nkc  tk  poknitkat. 
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Officio  nec  te  certasse  priorem  poeniteat.  Compare  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrop,  8:  ETtet'xojuai  de,  efftj^  roig  ^eoig  .  .  .  (hrpat 
/iioi  TioiTjaai  /.itj  fAeTa/iiekeiv  aot  irjg  efir^^;  dwQcag.  IbiiL  Aitab,  2 
(ed.  Hutchins.),  p.  129:  Eav  fttevrot  tic:  '//'Ot;  zm  er  nonov 
VTiaQXfly  ''tai  TOVTO  €it:  ye  6n'a(.av  0/7  r^itr^oo^iExya  ev  froiovvreg. 
Soph.  Track.  470: 

Chor.  Ttfi-d^ov  Atyovarj  /(»'?<iTrf,  xoi  ^itfiipfi  XQ^^'^f 
yi*vnixt  Tfj&t,  xan    ffjov  xtfian  /«(»«', 

and  our  author's  own  (7.  283)  so  similar: 

"nee  Troiam  Ausonios  gremio  excepisse  pigebit.'' 


554. 

A   R   M   A 


VAR.  LECT. 

ARMA  I  R<ym.  II  ^^.  III  Servius;  Prino.  Ven.,  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475. 
Mil.  1475,  1492;  R.  Steph.;  P.  Maout;  H.  Steph.;  J^  Cerda;  d! 
Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1B70,  1671);  Voss;  liibb.:  Coningt. 

ARVA  I  Metl  II  ^«^.  Ill  Phil.;  Heyne;  Bruock;  Wakef. :  Jahn;  Thiol; 
Wagn.,  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Forh.;  Haeckermann;  Lad.;  Haupt 

0  Vaf.,  Ver.y  St.  Gail. 

Arvaque.  All  the  MSS.  which  I  have  examined  respecting 
this  passage  read  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  Medicean) 
ARMA.  Also  all  the  editors  and  commentatoi-s  down  to  Hevne. 
Nor  does  the  codex  Canon,  constitute  an  exception,  for  although 
Mr.  Butler's  (collation  r«»presents  that  MS.  as  reading  arva,  Mr. 
Butler,  having  been  so  good  as  to  re-(^\amine  the  MS.  at  my  re- 
quest, informs  mo  that  its  reading  ''is  arm  a,  as  plain  as  it  c^n  be 
written.''  Heyne  was  the  tii-st  to  adopt  akva  from  the  Medi- 
cean, and  his  exam])lo  has  been  followed  by  modern  editoi-s,  with 
the  exception  of  Ribbock  and  Conington.  I  agree  in  preferring 
ARVA,  not  merely  for  th(^  reason  assigned  by  Heyne,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  ei\  which  I  think  connects  sunt  sicuus  re- 
aioNiBUS  with  the  former  part  of  Hioneus's  speech:  est  locus — 
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cuRSus  Furr,  the  intervening  portion,  quum  subito — poexiteat 
(giving  an  account  of  the  storm  and  its  consequences),  being 
merely  intercalatory. 

The  train  of  thought  is:  "There  is  a  place  called  Hesperia, 
whither  we  were  going,  when  a  storm  prevented  us.  There  are 
also  lands  in  Sicily  whither  we  may  still  go/'  That  this  is  the 
train  of  thought  is  shown,  first,  by  the  et;  secondly,  by  the  ex- 
actly similar  forms  est  locus — sunt  et;  thirdly,  by  the  return 
(vv.  559  et  .sefjq.)  to  the  alternative  Italy  or  Sicily,  the  repetition 
of  this  alternative  by  Dido  (573,  574),  and  the  plain  reference 
by  the  same  Ilioneus,  under  similar  circumstances  (7.236),  to  an 
invitation  of  Acestes  to  the  Trojans  to  settle  in  Sicily ;  fourthly, 
by  Aeneas 's  own  deliberation,  5.  702:  ^^Smdisne  resideret  arvis 
— Italasne  capesseret  oras;"  and,  finally,  by  the  emphatic  posi- 
tion (see  Rem.  on  2.  247)  of  arvaque,  first  word  in  the  line? 
and  followed  by  a  pause. 

Urbes  arvaque  troiaxoque  a  sanguine  clarus  acestes,  all 
circumstances  favourable  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony: 
ARVA  indicating  room;  urbes  and  AChSTES  troiano  a  sanguine, 
that  this  room  was  not  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  the  midst  of 
strangers  or  enemies,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  frien  is;  and 
CLARUS,  that  these  friends  were  of  note  and  consequence.  Arva 
and  urbes  and  the  name  of  the  king  governing  them  are 
again  joined  all  three  together,  Aai.  7.  45;  and  again,  arva 
and  urbes  by  themselves,  3.  418. 
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560-565. 

NEC    SPES — PROPATXJR 


"Spes  iuli  bene  pro  ///fe,"  Heyne.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
exact  and  more  poetical  meaning  is,  not  if  lulus  has  perished, 
but  if  the  hope  of  lulus  (at  his  present  age,  nobody,  and  only 
the  promise,  spes,  of  a  man),  has  perished;  if  the  promise 
which  lulus  gate  of  being  a  great  ma  ft  ha^s  been  lost  to  us 
by  his  death.  Compare  Tacit.  Aunnl.  14,  53  (Seneca  speaking 
to  Nero):  "Ex  quo  spei  tuae  admotus  sum;'*  from  the  time  I 
was  first  placed  fjesidr  gon  as  a  tutor,  when  you  were  not 
yet  a  7nan  but  o?dy  the  promise  of  a  man.  As  the  subject 
of  Seneca's  assertion  is  not  Nero  himself,  but  "spes'' — the  hope 
afforded  by  Nero's  youth  that  he  would  yet  be  a  great  man — so 
the  loss  contemplated  by  Ilioneus  in  the  words  nec  spes  iam 
RESTAT  [sciz.,  uobis]  ruLi,  is  not  that  of  lulus  (the  life  of  a  child 
being  of  no  consequence  to  the  Trojans),  but  of  the  promise 
which  lulus's  youth  gave,  that  if  he  lived  he  would  become  a 
great  prince,  and  the  successor  of  Aeneas.  Compare  also  Justin, 
2.  15:  "Ut  vidit  spei  urbis  invideri"  [not  when  he  sate  that 
the  city  gave  offence,  but  that  the  promise  given  by  the  city 
that  it  would  become  a  great  city  gat^e  offence],     Ovid,  Met, 

15.  216: 

.    .     .    ^^fait  ilia  dies,  qua  semina  tantum, 

8pe8i\}iQ  honiinum  primae  materna  habitaviinus  alvo/' 

[when  we,  not  men  but  seeds  and  incipient  promises  of  men, 
dwelt  in  our  mothers'  wombsj.  Aen.  fi.  364:  "per  spent  sur^entis 
lull"  [not  7/////.V  himself,  but  by  the  hope,  the  apparent  promise, 
tlmt  lulu^H  (now  but  a  child)  would  grotr  up  to  be  a  prince  attd  the 
successor  of  his  father].  See  also  "tu  Marcellus  eris/'  6.  884,  and 
Serv.  arf  loc.  Aristot.  Eth.  Xicom.  L  9:  Orde  jcan^  evdatpiov  eaiiv, 
ovjuo  yaq  /LQa'KTi'AOi;  itov  toiovtiov  dia  tyjv  r^Xr/Aav  oi  de  Xeyopevoi 
dia  %riv  eXnida  ^laAaQLCovtai,  Servius  ad  Aen,  6.  877 :  "Est 
autem   Ciceronis   in    dialogo:    'Fanni,   causa   difUcilis   laudare 
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piioruin:  iion  enim  res  laiuianda,  seri  sprs  est/''  Ovid,  Met.  3. 
416  (of  Narcissus): 

*'duni<iue  bibit  visae  (;orrei>tiis  iniai^iue  formae, 
sppf/t  sino  oorpore  aiiiat. " 

Shakespeare,  Hfnrti  IV.,  part  1,  aet  f),  se.  4: 

"if  he  [Prince  ElonryJ  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day. 
England  did  never  owf»  so  sweet  a  hojyr." 

Restat  is  just  as  properly  joined  to  si»ks  whether  spks  iuli 
be  regarded,  with  Heyne,  as  merely  eriuivalent  to  ivlis,  as 
Hor.  Sat.  1.  9.  28:  "nunc  ego  resto,''  or  as  meaning  the  hope 
or  promise  given  by  lulus,  as  Ovid,  Frist.  3.  625 :  ''neque  enim 
spPH  altera  restat.'"     See  Rem.  on  H.  S8'5. 

Vui.TUM   DKMissA.     Compare  Apoll.  Rhod.  1.  790  (Hypsipyle 
receiving  Jason): 

Ibid.  3.  1007  (of  Medea): 

Tlie  modest  blushin.i;-  baslifulness  of  Dido  is  not  only  becoming, 
sets  off  her  beauty,  but  is  of  the  best  augury  for  tiie  Trojans: 
indi(?at(^s  a  soft  impn^ssible  mind,  likely  to  sympathize  witii 
misfortune.  Com])are  Pacat.  Pfiarq.  Tlaof/.  44  (of  Theodosius 
liesitiiting  to  condenm  Maximus  to  death,  and  inclining  to  pity): 
'^[uin  iam  coeperas  de  cius  morte  dubitare.  et  deieceras  oculos,  et 
vultum  rubore  suffuderas,  et  cum  miserir-onlia  loquebaris."  Am- 
mian.  301 :  *'int(M*  (ju«)s  (Mat  Trrentius  dux.  demisst*  ambulans,  sem- 
pcrque  subma»'stus,  s^\\  quoad  vixerat  aciM-  dissensionum  instinc- 
tor"  (where  the  ''sed"  |)oiuts  to  the  iru'(»ngruity  between  manner 
and  character):  and  ospccially  Huscb.  Vit.  (oust.  3.  /^v  (of  Cun- 
stantine  at  tln'openin^-of  tluM-nunci!  of  Nicoi:  ltd  tee  uer  orr  (tiufi 
10  a(')ua'  (1^1  {)(:  i''ryt^v,  'hor  (foiit  /jci  fihthia  (h^Xoi^  r^v  ae/mK- 
kuhrKJueioc'  r.iufad'oi  ()f/ja  laii^  otf  iUt/.uoi  /.cut)  rfrorrfc, 
tor!hiU((  /fooo'f'h f oi\  ,f fai /n(i or  y.tn^oi^:.  lo  i  ((///Lr  fi()o^.  to  ueye- 
.Voc  It  r.itoU().hn'  tttv  ior^  ujnj'  urLor  itmcvmc,  lit  itVLaLKei  ii^c 
e*(>r/c  yjcf    up  luyicLo.iot.m    n^^   lor  otouaro^  fi'/iot:teia<^,  aX'Ai^ 
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T€  Q^of.^r^(:  ct^ayov.  a  dij  %q07Uov  CTiurASia,  TtQaoir^rt  re  (iaaikrAtjg 
r^lieQOir^iog,  eyy.€'/,Qafi€i'a,  lo  rijt,*  diavoiag  ivcegq^rei;,  7iavcoi;  xqcittov 
a7ie(paivor  loyou.  If  a  modest  blushing  demeanour  was  to  be 
admired  in  Constantin(?  the  Great  opening  tlie  Council  of  Nice, 
how  much  more  becoming  was  it  in  Dido,  a  young  and  new 
and  artless   queen,  receiving  the  far-famed  Trojan  prince? 

The  identi(5al  expression  is  preserved  in  the  Italian.  I  have 
read  the  following  inscription  on  the  wall  of  a  little  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  under  the  Arco  Scuro,  at  Rome:  — 

QUI    cox    DFMESSA    FRONTE, 
0    FASSAGIER,    t'   AliRESTA, 
QUI    DELIJC    ORAZIE    IL    FOXT'   E, 
1)1    DIO    I.A    MADRE    E    QUESTA, 

where,  however,  the  countenance  is  directed  to  be  cast  down, 
as  an  expression  of  humility. 
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OBTUSA — CERTOS 


NeC     TAM     A  versus     EqUOS     TYHIA     sol     lUN'iilT     AH     URBE.  — '' ObTUSA 

vero  sttdtn,  i.  e.  n'ttdelia;  ut  merito  sol  equos  suos  ab  ista  urbe 
divertat,''  Servius  (ed.  Lion);  and  so  Donatus,  (.'onfounding 
two  verv  ditlerent  thinu-s  -  the  sun  turninu:  back  his  horses  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  a  peculiarly  savage  or  (Jiuel  act,  as  for 
insbmce  the  l)an(|U(»t  of  Thyestt^s,  and  the  sun  not  going  at  all 
in  the  direction  of  certain  nations,  wjiicrh  in  consecjuence  are 
ignorant,  uncultivated,  or  as  we  say,  using  the  self-same  figure, 
hpniyhted.  That  tliis  latter  is  the  meaning  of  Dido  appears 
(I),  from  th<»  word  obtusa,  which  signifies  not  erttph  saragCy 
but  iltf//y.^f/fpifl,  ttncitlfimtnl,  f(Nhnin(ini\pil :  l^K  from  the  words 
AVER8US  uNoiT  EQUOs,  moauing  not  ''turns  back  in  his  course,'' 
but  ''sets  out  on  his  usual  course  with  his  back  turned  to  us, 
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leaving  us  behind  him  and  consequently  in  darkness;"  in  Homeric 

phrase,  fuezoftiai^e,  ttoti  ^oifov  r^tQotvia  (Od.l3.  241  ^  see  below): 

and  (S),   because  the  passage  was  plainly  so  understood  by 

Statins  {Theb.  L  68S): 

^*  *8cimu8,'  ait;  'neo  sic  aversum  Fama  Mycenis 
volvit  iter,' " 

and  ibid.  15..  334: 

"sed  qoisnam  aversos  Phoebum  time  iungere  ab  arbe 
Romulea  dubitaret  ef[uos,  qui  tempore  eodem 
Marccllam  acciperet  letum  oppetiisse  sub  armis?'' 

[not  "tuni  back  from  Rome  with  horror  at  the  death  of  Mar- 

cellus"  (Rome  not  having  been  in  any   way   the  cause  of  the 

deatii  of  Marcellus,  and  that  general  having  died  on  the  field  of 

battle  "sub  armis,"  fighting  for  his  country  against  Hannibal), 

bat,  "not  rise  on  Rome  that  day,  that  day  of  mourning  and 

consternation  in  Rome,  leave  Rome  that  day  in  darkness;"  in 

other  words,  the  news  of  Marcellus's  death  on  the  field  of  battle 

threw  Rome  into  the  same  state  of  consternation  into  which  it 

would  have  been   thrown  if  the  sun  had  not  risen   that  day.] 

The  meaning  assigned  to  our  text  by  Pierius,  Heyne,  Voss, 

Thiol,   Wagner   (1861),   and    the   more   modern   commentators 

(viz.,  "Xec  tam  remotas  a  sole,  a  solis  cursu  et  orbita,  terras 

incolimus,"  Heyne;  "Phoenices  enim  et  Tyrii  ad  orientem  sunt 

solem,  ut  iam  verum   sit  solera   non   longe  ab  illis  oriri,"  La 

Cerda),  correct  in  not  ascribing  horror  to  the  sun,  is  incorrect 

in  representing  aversus   to   be  equivalent   to  remotus;   and 

understanding  Virgil  in  the  words  xec  tam  aversus  equos  tvria 

SOL  lUNGiT  AB  URBE  to  spoak   ouly  of  the  distanco   of  Carthage 

.from   the  rising  sun,  as  Pindar  {Pyfh.  S,  2L  Dissen),  in  the 

words : 

tnkOk  <f*  Of  /tcnntov  fxiti 
a  SixicioTioXig  (tof-Tiuc 
xkuviuoiv  uililXiSttV 

&tyota(t  vnaos' 

speaks  only  of  the  distance  of  the  island  of  Aegina  from  the  Gratiae. 
Aversus  is  never  remotus,  but  alwavs,  either  litenillv  or 
figuratively,  "turned  away  from,  heading  another  way,  averse.'^ 
Need  I  produce  examples  to  establish  what  every  one  knows, 
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and  which  no  one  knew  better  than  La  Cerda  and  Ht»yne,  if 
only  they  had  considered?  Exactly  corresponding  to  Virgil's 
AVERSus  lUNGiT  EQUOs  and  Silius's  ^'aversus  equos,"  and  similarly 
misunderstood,  is  "aversum  iter,"  Quint  Curt  5.  3:  "sed  periti 
loconim  Alexandrum  decent,  occultum  iter  esse  per  calles  et 
aversum  nb  urhe''  [not  remote  from  the  city,  tut  leading 
frofn  the  city,  leading  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  city]; 
and  "aversus  trames,"  Ovid,  Met,  14.  120  (of  Aeneas  leaving 
Hades,  and  returning  to  the  upper  world): 

^Mnde  ferens  lapsos  averan  trainite  passua, 
cum  duco  Cuinaea  iallit  sermone  laborem" 

[not  remote,  hit  leading  away  from  Hades,  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Hades];  and  "aversa  arva,"  Sil.  12.  443: 

"perque  aversa  tulit  portatas  arva  carinas" 

[earned  the  vessels,  not  through  the  fields,  but  throtigh  fields 
turned  fr&m  the  citadel  and  sea,  i.  e.,  fields  turned  landwards,  or 
towards  the  country].  It  is  also  used — and  with  the  most  perfect 
parallelism  to  our  text — by  Manilius  (1.  263,  ed.  Bentl.),  in  his 
description  of  the  constellation  Taurus  rising  avct^sum  from 
Aries,  ^.  e,  with  his  back  turned  towards  Aries,  and  his  face 
towards  Gemini: 

^'aurato  princeps  Aries  in  vellere  folgens 
respicit,  admirans  aversum  surgere  Tauiiini, 
summisso  vultu  Geminos  ot  fi*onte  vocantem" 

(where  see  the  plan  in  the  Dolphin  edit);  and  again,  198 
(Delph.  ed.): 

"cemis  ut  at-ersuA  redoundo  surgat  iu  arcum 
clunibus?" 

Dido's  meaning,  therefore,  is:  "We  are  not  so  ignorant,  so  be- 
nighted people,  as  we  should  be,  not  to  have  heard  of  Troy  and 
its  famous  war;  nor  does  the  sun  when  ho  rises  in  the  morning 
so  entirely  turn  his  back  upon  us,"  tam  ayrrsus  iunoit  equos 
— the  very  meaning  expressed,  only  without  the  ornamental 
figure  of  the  sun  and  his  horses,  by  Claud.  Epith,  Pall,  et 
Celerinae,  62: 
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^*quis  locus  Aethiopunif  quae  sic  impervia  famae 
sccessit  regio,  quo  non  rumore  secuudo 
Palladii  penetravit  amor,  luentisque  benigna 
temperies,  doctique  sales  et  grata  senectus?'' 

Compare  (Horn.  Od.  IH.  240)  Minerva's  account  to  Ulysses  of 
the  country  he  was  in,  and  which  he  had  not  recognised  to  be 
Ithaca,  viz.:  that  it  was  a  country  known  not  only  to  those 
who  lived  TCQog  ijw  t  rieXtov  re,  but  to  those  who  lived  ^leTOTtia&e 
noTL  Locpov  rieQoevva: 

hi  &rj   Ti\v6h   Tt  ytuav  uvfiQKW  oi'cff   ri  kn^v 
ovTtj  viovvfiog  fOTiv  t^oaai  9f  fiir  fiala  noXXo&, 
rffiiv  oaoi  vaiovai  TtQoq  rjtj  r'  rjtXi-ov  rt-, 
ijcf'  oaaot  fifTOTiiad^h  non  Coy  or  iif{)otvTtt, 

[not,  with  the  lexicographers  and  interpreters,  rersiLs  oriefitem 
et  oecidrtitem,  but  rersjis  arierftrm  of  ultra,  or  iitib  sole  et  extra 
solem ;  for  how,  or  by  what  figure,  can  ftetOTciad^e  be  beforey 
i.  e.  ante,  which  is  the  position  of  the  west  in  relation  to 
the  sun,  ijw  t  tjeliov  re?].  And  so  Dido:  "We  in  Carthage  here 
live  under  the  sun ;  we  do  not  live  where  the  sun  never  shines. 
The  sim,  when  he  rises,  has  not  his  back  turned  on  Carthage." 
Cartilage  is  not,  as  those  countries  were  in  which  Augustus  was 
to  extend  his  conquests.  6.  796 : 

.     .     .     ''extra  sidera  tellus, 
extra  anni  soliscjue  vias." 

Compare  also  Eurip.  Hippol.  J: 

TloXXr]  jjtv  H'  fiiiOTotai,  xoix  Kvutvvfioc: 
ihf-a  xtxkrjiittt   Kvntng,  ovnarov  r    foot, 
ncioi   Th   rioviov  7i-auov(t)v  t'    'Ji).avnxMr 
vi'.Hnoir  f-ioot,  (fMg  oo(orTt<:   rjXtor 

[The  Venus  of  Euripides  informs  us  that  all  who  live  within 
the  Athmtcan  limits — all  wli(»  behold  the  light  of  the  sun  - 
have  hoard  of  her;  Virgil's  Dido  informs  us  that  all  on  whom 
the  sun  does  not  turn  his  back  at  his  rising  have  lieard  of 
Tn)v.  She  was  nnfortunatelv  but  too  soon  to  learn  that  Venus's 
words  were  no  less  true  than  her  own].     Sil.   18.  457: 

.     .     .     'Tesso  mihi  proxima  tandem 
lux  gratos  Phaethoiitis  equos  avertit,  et  atris 
aotemum  deinisit  aquis" 
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(where,  however,  the  darkness  product  by  the  turning  away  of 
the  sun^s  horses  in  an  opposite  direction  is  not  more  physical 
darkness,  but  the  darkness  of  death). 

In  the  same  spirit  in  which  Dido  in  our  text  informs  Aeneas 
that  Carthage  enjoys  a  fair  share  of  the  sun's  favour,  Shakes- 
peare's Imogen  [Oymb,  3.  4)  asks  Pisanio: 

"hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?    Day,  night, 
are  they  not  but  in  Britain?" 

and  adds: 

.     .     .     '^Prythee,  think 

there's  living  out  of  Britain?" 

Compare   also,    and   substantially,    although   less   ad  nmussim, 

the  parallel  passage  of  Cicero,  Qvaest.  Titsc.  2.  8  (ed.  Ijambin. 

p.  1 89),  translating  from  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles  (Hercules 

speaking) : 

'^hos  non  hostilis  dextra,  non  terra  edita 
moles  gigantum,  non  biformato  impetu 
Oentaurus  ictus  corpori  inflexit  meo, 
non  Graia  ^4s,  non  barbara  ulla  immanitas, 
non  sacva  tenis  gens  relogata  ultimis, 
quas  peragrans  undique  onmem  feritatom  cxpuli, 
sed  feminea  vir,  feminea  interimor  manu." 

Opibusquk  iuvabo.  Opibus  means  necessarieSj  outtit  for  your 
journey,  Gr.  xq^ava;  Ital.  roba;  an  assistance  very  necessary 
for  the  Trojans,  who  had  lost  in  the  storm  a  great  part  of  the 
opes  or  means  with  which  they  had  set  out.  For  these  opes 
or  means,  see  2.  799: 

^^undique  convenere,  animis  op/^Uj^que  parati, 
in  quascunque  velim  pelago  deducere  terras." 

For  the  loss  of  these  opes,  see  1.  123: 

"arma  viruni,  tabulaeque,  et  Troia  yaxa  per  undas;" 

and   1.  888: 

''ipse  ignotus,  ogens,  Libyae  deserta  peragro." 

The  identical  term  is  used  by  Ovid  of  himself  setting  out  with- 
out opibus,  /.  e.  without  equipment,  for  Tomi,  Trist.  1.  3.  9: 

'*non  mihi  servoruni,  comitis  non  cura  legendi, 
non  aptao  prol'ugo  vcstis  opisve  fuit." 

See  Remm.  on  1.  367,  799. 
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Certos.  ''Aut  veloces  qui  cito  inveuiant,  aut  fideles," 
Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "ExploraUie  diligentiae  homines,"  Dona- 
tus.  "Exquisite,  quibus  fides  haberi  possit/'  Heyne,  Wagner 
(1861).  "Bestimmte  eigens  dazu  ersehene,  expresseii  extra 
ordinem  missos,^"  Voss;  approved  and  followed  by  Haeckermann, 
Greifsvvald,  Proijrannn,  1853.  I  too  agree  witli  Voss,  and 
think  that  the  cert  us  of  our  text  is  a  usual  technical  expres- 
sion for  special  mcsseuf/er^  person  expressly  appointed  for  the 
purpose  or  occasion,  person  who  shall  do  that  business  and  that 
alone.  And  so  Popma:  '^Certus  homo,  quem  barbari  [we  are 
obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment,  Popma]  vocant  expressum 
liomineitiy  Compare  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  14.  IS:  "Velim  tabella- 
rios  instituatis  certos^  ut  quotidie  aliquas  a  vobis  literas  ac^ipiam" 
[not  faithful  tabeUarii  but  special  tabellarii].  Cic.  de  Senect,  (ed. 
Lamb.  p.  415,  1.  10):  ''Qui,  legati  quum  essent,  certo  in  loco, 
consederant"  [in  the  place  specially  appointed  for  legates].  Cic. 
de  Leyg,  2.  26:  ''Huic  procurationi  cerium  magistratum  prae- 
fecerat.''  Hel.  Spart.,  vita  Hadr,  4:  "Traianum  in  animo  id 
habuisse  ut  exemplo  Alexandri  Macedonis,  sine  certo  successoi-e 
moreretur''  [specially  appointed  successor].     Sil.  11.  279: 

*'  ue(;  non  et  certis  struitur  penus,"     .     .     . 

[persons  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  attend  to  those  matters]. 
Corn.  Nep.  Chabr.  3:  ^' Athenienses  diem  certam  Chabnae 
praestituerunt''  [an  appointed  day,  a  day  set  apart  for  that 
purpose].  Ibid.  Pauaau,  2:  "His  de  rebus  si  quid  geri  volu- 
eris,  certum  hominem  ad  eum  mittas  face,  (*um  quo  colloqua- 
tur  "  [not  a  faithful  messenger,  but  a  special  messenger,  a  person 
appointed  for  the  purpose;  an  express,  as  we  sayj. 
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582. 

SI    QITIBUS    KIKCTUS    SILVIS    AUT    URHinUS    ERU.\T 


VAH.  LECT. 

rKinmis  I  NofN.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  f;J.  Ill  Donat.;  Rome,  1469;  Ven.  1470, 
1471,  1475;  Mil.,  1475;  P.  Maniit;  both  Hoinsii;  Phil.;  Burm.;  Hoyne; 
Pott.;  Jahn;  Thiol;  Haupt;  Ribb.;  Wagn.  (1841);  Coningt. 

MONTiBrs  II  ^^  (viz.,  Goth.  56).  Ill  Bui-in. ;  Sedulius  [Carm.  Pasch.  IS: 
''Omnibus  hirsutus  silvis  et  montibus  erraf);  Peerkl. 

0.  Vat.y  Ver.,  St.  Gall 

Barmann,  although  he  has  adopted  the  reading  urbibus  into  his 
text,  informs  us  in  his  note  that  he  would  prefer  montibus,  the 
reading  of  a  small  number  of  second-rate  MSS.,  on  the  ground 
that  there  must  have  been  but  few  cities  in  Africa  at  this  period, 
and  none  at  all  under  the  dominion  of  Dido.  The  objection  has 
been  answered  by  Heyne,  in  confirmation  of  whose  argument  I 
may  observe  that  we  have  (4. 173)  not  only  urbe,s^  but  ^'tnagnas 
urbes  Libyae,"  sufficient  proof  that  Heyne  might  with  perfect 
safety — nay,  with  even  more  propriety  (for  where  have  we  an 
example  of  itrbs  used  in  the  sense  of  vicus'i') — have  insisted 
on  retaining  urbibus  without  alteration  of  its  legitimate  sense. 
Indeed,  urbibus,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  manner  of  Virgil,  "reges  atque  tetrarchas,  omnia 
magna  loquens;"  and  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  Seneca's  (J/(prf.  20, 
Medea  cursing  Jason): 

.     .     .     '"^QV  urbes  erret  ignotas  egens, 
exsul,  pavons,  invisiis,  iiicerti  laris." 

To  all  which  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  suitable  opposition 
between  silvis  and  urbibus — the  former  representing  uninhabited, 
the  latter,  inhabited  places,  and  so  together  embracing  every 
place,  the  whole  country ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  sn.vis  and 
montibus  are  commonly  used  by  Virgil,  not  in  opposition,  but 
as  a  descriptive  of  one  and  the  same  locality,  viz.,  a  mountain 
or  mountains  covered  with  woods. 
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EiECTus.  Perhaps,  not  vcist  asJwre,  thrown  up  from  the  sea, 
shipwix'cked  C^naiifra^us,"  Servius)*,  but  cast  out  of  society,  a 
castaway,  an  exile— in  ie^al  parlance,  an  off/iatr;  in  relip^ious, 
an  excomiinntientv ;  Gr.  e/.iieiihjueioi;,  j^s  Eurip.  Mrff.  512  ((h\. 
Person ) : 

Compare  Ovid,  Fler.  14.  Ill: 

.     .     .     "regnoque  domoque 
pelliraur;  eiectos  ultimus  orbis  habet.' 

Plin.  Ej).  2.  17:  '^Inde  balinei  cella  fri][»:idaria  spatiosa  et  effusa, 
cuius  in  c(»ntrariis  parietihus  duo  baptistoria,  velut  eioct^i,  sinu- 
antur"  [in  recesses,  apsides,  or  tribunes,  formed  in  the  opposite 
walls,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  ejected,  cast  out  of 
the  room,  out  of  the  company,  out  of  society].  No  meaning 
could  be  more  in  harmony,  not  onl^'  with  the  account  Aeneas 
has  a  little  before  given  of  himself  to  Venus — 

"ipse  igiiotus.  egCDs,  Libyae  dcserta  peragro, 
Europa  atquc  Asia  pulsas  " 

and  with  the  wish  ('-Xi)ress(:(l  by  Dido  in  thi.  .eii'-sanie  sent^Mice, 
that  he  were  there  present  among  them  — 

AT(^rK    ITINAM    HKX    II'sK    SOU)    CO.MITLSIS    K()I)KM 
Al»FOKKT    AKNI-US    - 

but.  with  Aeneas's  thanks  to  Uido  for  receivijig  him  and  his 
companions,  needy  exiles,  into  her  city  and  home  r^quae 
nos  .  .  .  onmium  egenos,  urbe,  domo  'socias").  8ee  Rem.  on 
4.  373. 

The  other  meaning,  rasf  ashore,  would  be  supported  by  such 
passages  as  Lucret.  5.  223 : 

"turn  porio  puer,  ut  !>aevis  proierUts  ab  uiidis 
Davita,  nudus  hunii  iacct,  infans,  indigus  onini 
vital i  aiixiho;  ■ 

and  by  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  Ulysses,  who  is  claimed  by 
Calypso  (Horn.  (hi.  .7.  ISO]  as  her  pjoperty  "by  right  oi  flotsam. 


*  Silius  has,  howevor,  used  cxjniirn'  ul"  shipwrecked  Anna,  8.  67: 

'•(lonoc  iartatain  larori>!.  misorabilo  I  velis. 
tutalis  turbo  in  Laurontt's  oxpulit  oras." 
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jetsam,  e^nd  Uigend,''  as  Mr.  Hay  man  says ;  but  I  hardly  think 
that  that  moaning  is  so  good  in  this  passage. 


-  584. 

I  A  M  D  U.  D  U  M 


t     ■  f  • 


"Olim,"  Servius.  "Quamprimum,"  Schoh  ad  Palimps,  Ver 
(ap,  Malum),  Voss. .  Sorvius,  wrong  at  2.  103,  is  right  here. 
Iamdudum  is  here,  as  it  is  every where^  (ilready,  now  for  some 
.short  timcj  Germ,  sehon  (see.  Rem.  on  ^'idque;  audire  sat  est, 
iamdudum,"  2.,  108);  and  belongs  /io^  to,  erumpere  Imt  to 
ARDEBAXT— 'Svere  for .  some  time  now  burning,"  i.  e,  "were 
ah-eady,  while  Dido  was  yet  speaking,  burning,"  And  so  in 
the  very  passage  quoted  by  Voss  to  show  that  the  iamdudum  of 
our  text  is  not  olim.  Germ,  sehon,  but  quamprimum  (^Oeorg. 
1.  212: 

.''necnoii  ot  lini  segetein  et  cereale  papaver 

tompus  humo  tegere,  et  inmdwlutii  incumber©  aratrisi')  •    -'-' 

the  structure  is  not  "iamdudum  incumbere,"  but  "iamdudum 
tompus,"  and  the  meaning  not  quamprimum  but  olim', 
Germ,  schon — ''it  is  already  now  fur  some  time  the  season  to 
ply  the  plough,"  &c'. 


592. 

CLARA    LUCE 


Not  snpernntural  \\^\\U  but  the  light  of  day.  The  cloud  being 
dissipated,  Aeneas  was  seen  in  the  clear  daylight.  Compare 
Cic.  de  Legt'h.  2,  15:  "Ut  mulierum  famam  multorum  oculis 
lux  clara  custodiat"  [the  clear  light  of  day,  the  broad  day- 
light]. ////>/.,  ///  Cat.  1.  6\-  "Luce  sunt  clariora  nobis  tua  con- 
ii>;niiy,  aknwdka,  vol.  l  49 
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silia  omnia"  [clearer  than  daylight].  Ibid.,  Tuse.  1.  116: 
"Quod  est  luce  clarius"  [the  same].     Aen.  5.  42: 

"postera  quum  primo  Stellas  oriente  fagarat 
clara  dies." 

Hor.  Garm.  Saec,  23: 

"ter  die  claro,  totiesque  grata 

nocte  frequentes/' 

In  this  so  plain  passage,  the  grammarians  have,  however, 
according  to  their  custom,  found  something  recondite,  viz.,  that 
Aeneas  was  so  bright  that  even  in  the  "clara  lux*'  he  was  re- 
fulgent. "Laus  est  nimiae  pulchritudinis,  cui  nee  lucis  claritas 
derogavit,"  Servius.  "Refiilgere  in  luce  clara  homo  dicitur, 
qui  est  nimiae  pulchritudinis,  cui  nee  liicis  claritas  derogat," 
Oesner.  That  this  is  not  the  meaning,  and  that  Aeneas  is  not 
represented  as  bright  even  in  the  bright  light  of  day,  f.  e.  as 
brighter  than  the  bright  daylight,  but  as  bright  in  the  light  of 
day  (viz.,  tlie  cloud  being  removed  from  about  him),  appears 
plainly  from  the  parallel,  2.  590: 

.    .    .     ^*piu*a  per  noctem  in  luce  refulsit 
alma  parens" 

(where,  if  Venus  is  represented  as  brighter  even  than  the  bright 
light  which  surrounded  her,  and  in  which  she  was  seen,  there 
was  no  oa'asii)n  at  all  for  that  bright  light,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  have  been  seen  better  without  it,  viz.,  by  her  own 
brighter  light,  the  light  radiating  from  herself  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  But  she  is  not  so  represented;  she  is 
represented  as  refulgent  in  the  supernatural  light  which  accom- 
panies and  surrounds  her,  the  supernatural  light  which  she  has 
brought  with  her,  and  in  which  (inasmuch  as  it  is  reflected  from 
her,  and  she  is  seen  only  by  its  means,  the  time  being  night) 
she  is  said  to  be  refulgent;  just  as,  Aen.  1.406:  ''avertens  rosea 
cervice  refulsit/'  her  rosy  neck  is  said  to  be  refulgent,  without 
any  special  mention  of  the  light  in  which  it  is  refulgent,  it 
being  inferrible,  from  the  time  being  day,  that  the  light  in 
which  she  was  I'efulgent  was  no  other  than  the  daylight). 
In  this  daylight,  clara  luce,  nec^sary  to  be  mentioned  in 
Aeneas's  case-  Aeneas  having  been  previously  enveloped  in  die 
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darkness  of  a  mist— Aeneas  is  seen  refulgent,  as  every  object 
which  reflects  the  light,  ^.  e,  every  object  which  is  not  of  a  dark 
colour,  is  seen  refulgent,  the  refulgence  being  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  light  is  the  clearer.  In  Aeneas's  case  the  refulgence 
is  the  greater,  and  the  clara  luce  refulsit  the  more  proper, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  previous  misty  darkness,  wliich 
heightens  the  contrast,  but  on  account  of  the  special  furbishing 
he  has  received  for  the  occasion: 

NAMQUK  IPSA  DECORAM 
CAESARIRM  NATO  (iENKTRDC,  LUMRNQUE  lUVENTAR 
PURPURRUM,    RT    LAKTOS   OCUUS   AKFLARAT   HONORES. 


595-598. 

LAETOS    OCULIS    AFFLARAT   HONORES 
QUALE    MANUS    ADDUNT    fBORI    DECUS    AUT    UBI    FLAVO 
ARGENTUM    PARIUSVE    LAIMS    CIRCUMDATUR    AURO 
TITM    SIC    RE(JL\AM    ALLOQUITUR 


Laetos.  Not  glad,  in  expression,  but  beautiful,  charming, 
delightful  to  behold;  the  Virgilian  equivalent  of  the  Homeric 
XaQiev€a(;.     Compare  Stat.   Theb,  6*.  57  (of  Parthenopaeus): 

^^effulsere  ailus,  membrorurnquc  omnis  aperta  est 
laetitia,  insignesquo  humeri.*' 

Quale   manus    addunt    f^ori    decus    aut    ubi    flavo    argen- 

TUM      PARIUSVE      LAPIS      CIRCUMDATUR      AURO.         '^  VcrSUS      oUm      sic 

accipiebam  ut  decus,  /.  e,  pulchritude,  iuvenilis  nitor  et  oculo- 
rum  insolitus  splendor,  Aeneae  esset  afTusus  quale  decus  (pul- 
chritude) illud  est  quod  maxus  (artifex)  addunt  ebori  vel 
argento  vel  marmori  Pario  quando  auro  circumdatur,  inclu- 
ditur.  .  .  .  Enimvero  vidi  posthaec  comparationem  ita  male 
vulgo  institui  .  .  .  esse  potius  comparationem  retrahendam  ad 
Aenean  nube  circunifti.sumy  quod  clara  in  luce  refulsit,  ut 
opus   vel   ornameiitum   eburneum,    argenteum   vel   marmoroum 

auro  inclusum,  aurea  ura  ambiente,  qua  ex  auri  splondore  ipsum 

49« 
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opus  ([iiod  inclusum  est,  auctum  iiitoroni  nmtuatur.  .  .  .  Verba 
autoni  sic  inteiprotanda :  rkstitit  ct  rkfui^it  tali  cum  decore 
.  .  .  quale  est  decus  operis  eburni  aut  argenti  marmorisve  oan- 
didi  auro  circumdati/'  Heyne,  ed.  altera,  1787;  and  ed.  tert. 
1797;  ed.  quart.  1832.  Tn  the  ignorance  in  which  Heyne  has 
left  us  of  the  rational  grounds  for  either  of  these  interpi-eta- 
tions,  1  protest  against  both;  against  the  ftrstf  because  it  totally 
mistakes  the  object  to  which  tlie  comparison  is  made  (?.  e,  the 
object  to  wliich  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is  compared),  and 
against  the  second,  bec^uisc*  it  mistakes  not  only  the  object 
to  which  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is  compared,  but  the 
subject  of  the  comparison  itself;  in  other  words,  because  it 
mistakes  not  only  f'ni  rontparatio  fit,  but  ({nod  comparatHr.  Let 
us  take  the  first  interpietation  first.  The  object  to  which  the 
comparison  is  made  (viz.,  the  niccrs  which  the  artist's  hands 
add  to  ivory,  or  silver,  or  Parian  marble)  is  not  a  rim  or  setting 
of  gold  (^''aurea  ora  .  .  .  qua  ex  auri  splendore  ipsum  opus 
(|Uod  inclusum  est,  auctum  nitorem  mutuatur/'  Heyne),  but 
gilding,  both  bf^cause  it  is  gilding  in  both  the  Homeric  originals 
\(hl.  a.  2}rj  I  of  Ulysses): 

(Its   f)    tn  f-   /  /s   y  o  I'  a  o  r   ;i  t-  tu  y  t  r  t  t  a  t   (coyvoto  livtin 
t6ois,  or   llf^itiiijtis   th^«f-r  y((t   //rc/./.rc   A'ftiVi^ 
if-/i''i>'  ntirTOfji',  /j'.nitvm  d'f-  i-oya   Tf-).nn, 
tOs   coc.   TM  y.«it/hrf-  /('oi>'  xi-fi((/.t,    r^   xiu  iuikus:' 

and  Off.  2^i.  loiJ,  where  the  same  words  are  repeated.  C'om- 
])ai('   Ilom.    Oft.  'i.  42'): 

Us   d''  ((v  /jjruityouv  .Uunxtu   dtroo  xt-At-oif-tx) 
hkiinv,   (Ufuu  fion^  /  o  V  (f  ()  i>  xtoantt'  ;t  i- n  t /  t  v  rj"^ 

and  bec^mse  c  ire  urn  da  re  auro  can  be  nothing  else  than 
.lril<lin.i.^  jis  Sil.   j.S.  4s2  (ed.  Riij).): 

•*at  C(;Itao  viioiii  L-aiiitis  rirrminlan'  gaudont 
nhsa  (nefas!)  aunh  ac  inonsis  ea  pociila  servant." 

If  Pleync's  tii-st  interpretation  so  wholly  mistakes  the  object  to 
which  the  ct»niparison  is  made,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  second 
in  which  not  only  is  this  mistake  repeated,  but  the  new  and  still 
graver  mistake  is  added,  that  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is 
not  the  vouth  and  beaut v  freshlv  bestowed  on  her  son  Aeneas 
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by  the  queen  of  beauty,  but  Aeneas  himself?  Owing  to  what 
hurry,  or  what  oversight,  or  what  confusion  was  it  that  so  excel- 
lent a  commentator  as  Heyne  did  not  perceive  at  once  that  there 
could  be  no  parallelism  between  Aeneas  himself  and  the  dkcus 
added  to  ivory,  or  silver,  or  gold,  bv  an  artist;  and  that  parallel- 
ism  could   onlv  be   between   the  fresh   vouth  and  beautv,   the 

HONORES  bestowed  on  her  son  bv  Venus,  and  the  decus  bestowed 

* 

on  ivory,  or  silver,  or  Parian  marble,  by  the  artificer?  Methinks 
I  see  the  whole  rationalp  of  the  mistake.  Hevno  was  misled  bv 
the  comparison,  in  the  tenth  book,  of  Ascanius  to  a  gem  sparkling 
in  the  middle  of  a  gold  head-band  or  collar,  or  to  an  ivory  bijou 
framed  in  box  or  Orician  pine.  Like  so  many  other  commen- 
tators, so  far  his  inferiors,  Heyne  saw  or  thought  he  saw  an 
analogy  where  there  was  none,  and  concluded  at  once  that  the 
comparison  before  him,  and  which  ho  had  undertaken  to  explain, 
was  of  Aeneas  to  an  ornament  or  a  bijou  of  ivory.  He  did  not 
perceive  that,  whereas  it  was  vi.Ar.K  decus  in  the  comparison 
before  him,  it  was  "qualis  gemma''  in  the  tenth  book;  that 
whereas  it  was  circumdatl-r  in  the  comparison  before  him,  it 
was  ''inc^lusum"  in  the  tenth  book:  and  that  the  comparison 
which  was  quite  titting,  proper,  and  in  its  place  in  the  (ta.se  of 
the  boy  could  hardly  be  either  fitting,  proper,  or  in  its  place  in 
the  case  of  the'bov's  father  — nav,  if  it  were  onlv  because  it  was 
fitting  for  the  boy,  should  be  wholly  unfitting  for  the  father. 
Had  Heyne,  accomplished  scholar  as  he  was,  but  taken  the 
necessary  time  for  reflection,  he  had  undoubtedly  perceived  that 
the  comparison  before  him  wfis  of  Aeneas  to  a  statue  of  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  Parian  marble,  and  of  the  fresh  vouth  and  beautv 
imparted  to  Aeneas  by  Venus  t(»  the  gold  with  which  the  ivory, 
or  silver,  or  Parian  marble  of  the  statue  is  overlaid  by  the  artist: 
whilst  the  comparison  in  the  tenth  book  \\\\^  of  th(^  boy  his 
son,  the  bare-headed  boy  Ascanius, 

"Dardanius  <'aput,  ecce,  puer  <iptectus  honest  urn,' 

to  a  gem  sparkling  in  the  middle  of  a  h(»ad-band,  or  collar,  or  to 
an  ivory  bijou  set  in  box  or  Orician  pine.  He  would  have  per- 
ceived that  each  comparison  was  as  suitable  in  its  place  as  each 
would  have  been  unsuitable  had  the  comparisons  been  transposed; 
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and  while  he  was  reminded  by  the  one  of  the  mature  grace  and 
elegance  of  a  Palatine  Apollo,  or  the  composed  dignity  of  a 
Phidian  Jove,  he  would  have  been  reminded  bv  the  other  of  a 
sparkling  diamond  in  a  golden  brooch  (»r  collar,  or  an  ivory 
cameo  set  in  maple  or  jet,  or  (had  Heyne  been  a  fellow-country- 
man of  mine)  in  Irish  bog-oak. 

Ebori,  argentum,  PARmsvE  LAPIS. — A  statuc  made  of  any  of 
these  substances:  aes,  although  perhaps  as  much  used  as  marble, 
and  more  than  silver,  is  not  mentioned,  because  Aeneas— the 
base  to  which  the  fresh  youth  and  beautv  were  added  bv  Venus, 
as  gilding  is  added  to  a  statue — could  not  be  compared  to  a  sub- 
stance possessed  in  itself  of  so  little  beauty  as  ae*-;  gilt  ivor>', 
silver,  or  Parian  marble,  did  very  well,  but  gilt  ae^  would  not 
have  done  at  all :  Virgil  was  too  clever  an  artist  for  that.  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Mrf.  15,   791: 

''tristia  mille  locis  Stygius  dedit  omina  bubo; 
miUo  locis  lacrymavit  ehur;  cantusquc  feruntor 
auditi,  Sanctis  et  verba  minacia  lucis.*' 

In  a  thousand  places  ivory  statues  dropped  tears,  as  Stat.  Theb, 

10.  65: 

"ho(i  tunc  Argolicae  san<;tum  velamine  matros 
induerant  ehur  ot  Ifif-njinis  questuquo  rogabant' 

(where  "ebur"  is  the  ivory  stauie  of  Juno).     Slat.  Silr,  H,  S. 

202: 

"nunc  chtr,  ot  fulvum  rultn^H  imitabitur  aurum." 

Ibid,  4,  6,  25: 

"hie  tibi,  quae  docto  multuni  vigilata  Myroni 
aera,  laboriferi  vivant  r|iiae  niannora  caolo 
Praxitolis  quod  chur  Pisaco  poUice  rasuni, 
quod  Polyckteis  iussum  est  spirarc  oaininis. 
linea  quae  vctoreni  longo  fatoatur  Aj)ellom. 
monstrabit.'* 

IbifL  5.   1.   I: 

"si  manus  aut  similes  dooilis  mihi  lingero  coras. 
aut  rbffr,  iinpressis  aurumve  aniniaro  figuris; 
hinc,  Priscilla,  tuo  solatia  grata  niarito 
(ionciporem ;  nanir[U('  ogrcgia  piotjito  nicrctur 
ut  vol  Apelloo  vultus  signata  colore, 
Phidiaoa  vel  nata  mauu,  rcddaro  dolcnti." 
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How  usual  is  it  for  living  beauty  to  be  compared  to  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  appears  no  less  from  the  examples  just  quoted  than 
from  many  others;  ex,  gr.,  Euripides  compares  Polyxena's  bust 
to  that  of  a  statue,  Heefib,  555  (ed.  Person): 

xftnti  Tocf*  tiat)xovaf  ^tanortav  fnog, 
Xafiovaa  ntnXovg  f$  axQug  (nto/ntSog, 
fQQri^f  Xayovog  ftg  ftfoov,  71K{/  ofitfaXov, 
finOTovg  T   f&fiSt,  atfQVtt  S^,  tog  ayttXfAatog, 
xttXXiarn' 

Ovid  (Met  12,  397),,  the  neck,  shoulders,  hands,  and  breast  of 
Cyllarus  to  those  of  an  admired  statue: 

.     .     .     ^^  cervix  humerique  manuBque 
pectoraque  artificum  laudatis  proxiina  signis ;" 

and  Andromeda  exposed  on  a  rock,  to  the  work  of  an  artist  in 
marble,  Met,  4,  672: 

'^vidit  Abantiades;  nisi  quod  lexis  aura  capillos 
moverat,  et  trepido  manabant  lumina  flotu, 
marmoreum  ratus  esset  opus." 

Valerius  Flaccus  (2.  465),  Hesione,  similarly  exposed,  to  an 
ivory  or  marble  statue,  or  a  painting: 

"exanimum  veluti,  multa  tamen  arte  coactum, 
inoeret  obur,  Pahusve  notas  et  nomina  sumit 
cum  lapis,  aut  liquidi  referunt  miranda  colores.'' 

And  Philostratus  [Heroic,  ed.  Boisson.,  p.  190),  Euphorbus  to  a 

statue  of  unshorn  Apollo  at  his  greatest  elegance:  tijv  ^tv  yi  iOQav 

avTov  xat  rovg  uixaiotxi  (priai  [Protesilaus]  &eXyeiv'  BOLytevat  yaq 

avTOv  ayaXfiari^  otcoti  ytaXXiara  eaiTov  o  ^tvoXXiov  ayLtqaBTLoptriq 

a[iQog  fpaivoiTo,     While  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  introduces  to  us 

his  Lady  of  the  Jjake,   perhaps   the   most  charming  creation  of 

his  creative  brain : 

'^with  bead  upraised,  and  look  inteut, 
and  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
and  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
in  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand 
the  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 
And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
a  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace 
of  liner  form  or  bvelier  face." 
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Nor  let  any  one  take  offence  at  such  a  comparison  of  living 
beautv  to  the  inanimate  beautv  of  a  statue.  On  the  contrary, 
such  comparison  with  the  ideal  is  the  highest  compliment  it 
is  possible  to  pay  to  the  real,  the  beauty  of  the  real  being 
always  the  greater  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  ideal; 
in  other  words,  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  greatest 
which  can  be  imagined — the  very  principle  on  which  is  to 
be  explained  the  comparison,  4.  471,  of  the  raving  of  Dido 
deserted  by  Aeneas,  not  to  the  raving  of  the  real  Pentheus  or 
the  real  Orestes,  but  to  the  raving  of  Pentheus  or  Orestes 
as  represented  on  the  stage,  i,  «.,  to  the  hexiu  ideal  of  raving. 
Nay  more:  it  being  the  sculptor's  aim  and  pride  that  the 
beauty  of  liis  statue  should  not  be  dead,  but  living  beauty — 
that  his  statue  should  seem  to  live — what  but  compliment,  and 
the  highest  compliment  too,  in  the  comparison  of  the  living 
individual  (with,  of  course,  the  imperfections  inseparable  from 
living  individual)  to  the  heaii  ideal  of  beaut}',  not  only  animated 
but  made  divine  by  the  chisel?     Or,  AnfhM,  4,  8: 

Tiq  uSt ;  jSnx/a.  r*c  <ff  ^*j'  if-ot;  ^xo  nag. 
tii  <f*  f■i^^fJtil'f^,   Hax/jx;  »y  ^xonug ;  2!xo7iitg* 

Argue  not  the  question  with  me,  reader,  but  bow  reverential  to 
the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  such  matters, 
Philostratus  and  Ovid — Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed  Boisson.,  p.  230), 
of  Neoptolemus:  y^aXov  yaq  avai,  yxti  7VQoaeor/.OTa  no  jcazQi, 
Xeinead'aL  6^  avzov  togovtov  oaov  ziov  ayaXfjariov  ot  TLokoi  Xei- 
Ttoyvai,     Ovid,  Met  10.   247: 

"interoa  niveum  inira  felicitor  arte 
sculpit  ebur  (PygmalionJ;  formam«|ue  dedit,  qua  femina  nasci 
nulla  potest." 


♦  Quoted  in  note  to  Callistr.  Sfafttnr,  2  (p.  891,  ed.  Olearei).     This  is 
thus  translated  hy  H.  Grotius: 

''quia  adstat  ista?    Baccha.     QuU  sculpsit?    Scopas. 
quis  enthouvit?    Dacchtis  <ui  Scopas?    Soopas" 

-  ••  onthoavit "  being  (Irotius's  inspired  translation  <»f  the  immediately 
succeeding  words  of  Oallistratus,  viz.:  o  yuo  6t]  2Lxnnu<,  loanto  t-x  iiruy; 
tTiinvomi;  xii'tjOt-i^g  ng  rtjr  ror  ttyaXintiot:  ^ti^vovftytai'  tijv  H^^off (tiiutv 
f^tftixt  I  "in  statuae  opificium  Dei  aftlatum  trant<misit"]. 
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The  universally  re<^oivecl,  and,  as  I  think,  highly  erroneous 
notion  that  the  reference  in  our  text  is  to  the  setting  or  framing 
of  a  jewel,  is  as  old  as  Corippus,  probably  much  older.  Coripp. 
dc  Land.  Justin.  4.  HfU)  (of  Narses): 

'^jiialis  prctiosus  achates 
aut  modi  us  fulvo  Paiiiis  lapis  euitet  auro. 
artilicis  fornianto  maim,  sic  liic«»  ••oruscus. 
sic  aninio  i»la<n(lus,  luiti  sic  gratior  ore, 
tcrga  tokens  «l«>inini  claris  fuljrobat  in  annis." 

Sjc  (vei*sc  59S):  '*Quid  est  sjc?  .  .  .  (Gratia  pracpotens,  et 
matris  auxilio,''  Serv.  (ed.  Lion),  Burm.  Undoubtedly  wrong. 
Sic  alloquituk  is  here,  as  uniformly  clsewhcTe  (4.  8;  4.  222, 
«S:c.),  talibiis  icrbia,  and  so,  correctly,  Wilms  {Jahreshericht 
Duisburijj   1865). 


604-60(). 


OKATES    PKRSOLVERE    DIGNAS 
NOX    oris    Yi>l    XOSTKAE    DIDO    NEC    QCICQIID    UBIQL'E    EST 
OEXTIS    DAKDAMAK    MAiiMM    gCAE    SI'AKSA    VYM    OKllEM 


Grates  persolvpj^'e  nniXAs.  Cvnthius  CenctfMisis  has  done  well 
to  call  attention  to  a  passage  which  nuist  other  commentators 
have  passed  l)y  unnoticed.  His  words  arc:  "(trati-:s  duiNas, 
hoc  est,  dignam  gratiam  ret'erre.  Dicimus  enim  *refcro 
gratiam,'  in  numero  unius,  et  hoc  fit  rebus  ipsis:  *ago  gratias' 
dicimus,  in  numen*  multitudinis,  et  hoc  tit  verbis:  ut  Cicero: 
'cui  a  me  Senatus  ap.Midas  gratias  putavlt.  <-ur  a  me  rctcn'udam 
gratiam  non  putrmV  'Habco  gratias'  t»t  'gratiam'  dicimus, 
et  hoc  tit  animo" — of  which  observation  that  part  which  inter- 
prets oR\Ti-«s  I'EKsoLVERK  DioNAs  bv  ''(liguam  giatiaui  refcnx','' 
uorthihj  to  reward  (viz..  by  deeds),  and  points  out  tlie  broad 
distinction  between  "di<rnam  gratiam  ret'erre."  irorthittj  to  rr^ 
irard  (viz.,  by  deeds i,  and  "(lignas  gratias  agere/'  irorttnttj  to 
thnnli  \\'vA.,  in  words),  is  as  «-orre<'t  and  deserving  of  attention 
as  that  part  is  incorrect  and  naught  which  informs  us  that  to 
signify  rcfcard  in  dreds^  jrratia  should  be  in  the  singular,  and 
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to  signify  thanks  should  be  in  the  plural.  The  correctness  of  the 
former  parr,  viz.,  the  interpretation  of  orates  persolvere 
DiGNAS,  is  shown  (a)  by  our  author's  own  interpretation  of  the 
words  PRAEMiA  DKiNA  FERANT  in  the  samo  sentence;  (6)  by  its 
being  only  in  this  sense  the  words  are  consistent  with  non  opis 

NOSTRAE,    NEC    QUICQUU)    UBIQUE    EST    GENTIS  DARDANIAE  MAGNUM    QUAE 

SPARSA  PER  ORBEM  [for  what  difficulty  could  either  Aeneas  or 
the  Trojan  nation  have  in  thanking  Dido  verbally?];  (c)  by  its 
being  only  in  this  sense  the  same  expression  is  intelligible, 
Acn.  2,  535: 

*^*at  tibi  pro  soelere,'  exclamat,  ^pro  talibus  ausis, 
di  (si  qua  ost  caolo  pietas,  quae  talia  cuxet) 
persolvant  grates  dtgnaft,  et  praemia  reddant 
debita'" 

[for  how,  except  by  deeds,  could  the  gods  thank  Pyrrhus  wor- 
thily, and  is  it  not  so  (viz.,  by  the  words  "praemia  reddant 
debita")  Virgil  himself  explains  it  in  that  place,  no  less  thin 
in  this?];  (d)  by  its  being  only  in  this  sense  the  similar  ex- 
pression referre  grates  is  intelligible,  Ovid,  ex  Panto,  2, 11,  25: 

"o  refernni  grates,  quoniam  non  possuinus  ipsi, 
di  tibi;  qui  roferent,  si  pia  facta  vident" 

[for  how,  except  by-  deeds,  were  the  gods  to  thank  Ovid's  friend 
for  his  kindness  towards  Ovid?];  and  (e),  by  Ausonius's  use 
of  the  expression  gratias  referre  not  only  in  this  sense,  but 
in  contradistinction  to  the  very  expression  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  cinqtie'Cento  commentator,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
[Orat,  Actio  (in  initio):  ^^Atfo  tibi  ijratias,  Imperator  Auguste, 
si  possem,  etiam  referrem,  Sed  nee  tua  fortuna  desiderat  re- 
munerandi  vicem,  nee  nostra  suggerit  restituendi  facultatem;" 
with  which  compare  Cic.  d^  Of  fie.  1.  15:  "Sin  erunt  merita,  ut 
non  ineunda,  sed  referenda  sit  if  ratio;  maior  quaedam  cura 
adhibenda  ost.  Nullum  enim  officium  referenda  gratia  magis 
necessarium  est."  Cic.  pro  Pianeio,  28  (ed.  Long):  "Dissirailis 
est  pecuniae  debitio  et  gratiae.  Nam  qui  pecuniam  dissolvit 
statim  non  habet  id  quod  reddidit;  qui  autem  debet  aes  retinet 
alienum:  gratiam  autem  et  qui  refert  habet,  et  qui  habet,  in  eo 
ipso  quod  habet,  refert."     Claud.  Cons,  Prob,  et  OL  71: 
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'*tu,  pre(;or,  ignarum  doceas,  Parnassia,  vatem, 
quis  deus  ambobus  tanti  sit  muncris  auctor. 
postquam  fiilmineis  inipellons  viribiis  hostein 
bolliger  Augustus  trepidas  laxaverat  Alpes, 
Roma  Probo  cupions  diynas  per  solvere  §ratei<t 
sedula  pro  natis  dominum  floxura  I'ogando 
iro  parat  * 

[and,  going  straight  to  the  Emperor,  personified  Rome  begs 
and  obtains  for  Probus  the  reward  of  the  'H)nsulate  for  his  two 
sons  Probinus  and  ()lybriiis|],  and  tht»  incorrectness  of  the 
latter  not  only  by  Ausonius's  use  in  this  same  passage  of 
"gratias"  in  the  plural  in  the  expression  gratias  referre, 
meaning  to  rncnrri  but  by  our  author's  own  use  in  our  text  of 
the  almost  identical  plural,  viz.,  (jratrs  (for  what  is  (iRATf:^ 
but  gratias  accomnio(hited  to  hexameter?)  combined  with  pek- 
SOLVERE  in  the  same  sense.  We  have  thus,  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong,  an  obscure,  almost  wholly  unknown,  commentator 
of  the  dim  glimmering  Rpnaissnncr;  what  more  or  what  less 
is  to  be  said  of  the  Servius  of  the  fifth  centurv,  so  much 
nearer,  or  the  Wagner  of  the  nineteenth,  so  much  further  from 
the  sun? 

Nec      f^UiCr^lID      I'HigUE      EST     OENTIS     DAKDAXIAE     AIAtiXUM     c^L'AE 

SPARSA  PER  oRHEM.  Bcsides  the  setthnnents  which  the  Trojans 
made  in  Italv  under  Antenor  and  Aeneas,  thev  are  also  said  to 
have  made  one  in  Denmark: 

•'quant  iadis  fut  destruitc  Troie, 

plusors  qui  escai)er  se  porent, 

par  granz  labors,  par  gninz  pcrilz, 
par  plusors  tcrres  s'  opandin3ut, 
torrc's  popleront.  citoz  firent, 
line  gent  de  Troie  escapermt, 
ki  on  Danenmrchi'  asst-nerent, " 

the  alleged  origin  of  the  race  of  Northmans  or  Normans,  who. 
under  Bier  and  Hasting,  invaded  and  conquered  the  north- 
western pai-t  of  Fianr'e,  since  from  them  called  Xormandy. 
8ee  lionmn  dr  Ron,   157,  et  seq(|. 
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DI    TIBI   Sr    QUA    PIOS    KKSPKCTAXT    NUMIXA    SI    QUID 
USQUAM    irSTITlA    KST    CT    MKNS    «IBI    CONSCIA    RECTI 
PKAKMIA    DIUXA    FKUANT    QUAE    TK    TAM    LACTA    TULEHUXT 
SAKCULA    QUI    TAXTI    TALKM    (JEXUERK    PAREXTES 


VAR.  LECT. 

luSTiTiA  I  Med.  (lUSTITIAEST).  II  ^/.j.  Ill  I).  Hcins.;  Hoync;  Brunck; 
Wakcf.;  Jalin;*  Wagn.  (1882,  1811  (iustitiastJ,  1840,  1861);  Thiel; 
Forb.;  Poerlk.;t  Lad.;  llaapt ;  Ribb. ;  Coningt. 

lusTiTiAK  I  17//.,  Unni..  Pdl.t  11  ii'J;  cod.  Oanon.  ^Butler);  III  Serv.  (cod. 
Diosd.);  Prisciaii,  Inst,  (iianim..  Id.  6*  Trine;  P.  Manut.;  N.  Heins. 
(H)70,  Kwl,  1676.  1704);  Phil.;  Burm.;  Pott.;  Dorph.;  Ilaeckerm. 
[(ireifsfratd  l^rofiranim,   IS.'j.'f). 

0  Ver.y  St.  Ga/l. 


I  prefer  iustitia;  first,  inasmuch  as,  affording  the  less  ordi- 
nary, more  olo«^ant  structure,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  a  corruption; 
and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  very  parallel  passage  of 
Ovid,  Ilcroid.   fi.    Inl: 

.     .     .     ''«iu<m1  si  «iuid  ab  alto 
iustus  ades  vntis.  lupitcr.  ipse  niois,'' 

where  wc^  have  the  same  appeal  to  the  justice  of  heaven,  joined 
with  the  same  absolute  structure  in  ''fjuid." 

Heyne   and    Wagner — reading,    indeed,    iustitia,    but    con- 
struing   the    passage    si    qua    pio.s    respectaxt    xumixa,    si    quid 

USQUAM    M'STITIA    KST,     hT    MKXS    SUU    ('ONSCIA    RECTI,     DI     TIIU    PRAEMIA 

DUiXA  FKKANT —understand  the  meaning  Xo  be:  ''si  pietatis 
(/.  ('.  recti  iustique  ex  metu  deorum)  respectus  est  apud  deos." 
This  structure  and  interpretation  is  erroneous;  first,  be- 
cause PRAKMiA  i)i«iNA  FERAXT  is  too  short  au  (ipoflosis  to  the  long 
profff.^ts  SI  .  .  .  wFCTi ;    s(»condly,   because   iustitia    et   mexs   sibi 


*  1825.     Arronliii^r  t,,  Korh..  Jahns  fir.^f  rd.  read  ii-stitia. 
t  Ptvrlkainp  nut  only  reads  ilstitia,  but  interprets  tlio  pa.ssiigo  as  1  do. 
?   Kibb(»ck's  statement  that  the  three  M8S.,  Ta/..  Rom.,  and  Pal.,  read 
IUSTITIA  KST.  is  incorrect^  all  the  three  MSS.  reading  very  plainly  iustitiaeest. 


eo^-elo  m-PARKNTKs]  ftooi  t  tsl 

coNSCiA  RECTI  thus  becomes  a  mere  languid,  not  to  say  incon  wt, 
explanation  of  pios;  and  thirdly,  because  Dido  is  thus  deprived 
of  the  best  part  of  her  reward.     Compare  8il.  Ital.  IH.  6G.I: 

•'ipsa  qiiidom  viitus  sibimet  pulcherriina  moreos,** 
and  Claud,  de  FL  Mall.  Theod.   Consul.  vei*se  1: 

"Ipsa  quidem  virtus  pretiuin  si  In." 
The   structure,   therefore,   is:    di   tibi    (si   qua    pios    hf:spkctant 

NUMINA,     SI    gum    USQU.VM    lUSTlTlA    FST    ET    MENS    SIBl     CONSCIA    RKCTI) 

praemia  DioNA  FKRANT.  Wo  have  thus:  (1),  an  apodosis  pro- 
portioned to  the  profasi.s,  and  Yirgil  treed  from  the  reproach 
of  the  mountain  in  labour;  (2),  Dido's  reward  not  left  to  the 
slow  justice  of  the  gods,  but  bestowed  on  her  immediately,  and 
in  the  tirst  instance  by  her  own  conscience,  and  U>  be  crowned 
afterwards  by  the  just  compensating  heavens;  (5i),  the  thought, 
and  even  the  structure,  si  guii)  ustitia,  agreeing  with  the 
Ovidian  "si  quid  iustus;"  and  (4),  we  have  justice  ascribed 
not  (incorrectly,  with  Servius)  to  Dido — Did(»'s  conduct  towards 
Aeneas  not  having  been  just,  but  pius,  /.  r.  tender,  com  pas- 
sionatr— but  (with  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  -/.   .'77.9.- 

.     .     .     '^si  quod  noil  jumiuo  foedere  amantrs 
«;urae  numen  habet,  iustumque  inemorque,"  .  .  .) 

to  the  deity,  whose  special  province  it  is  to  be  just,  to  show 
justi(*e  to  his  subjects. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  Wagner's  objection  to  the  separation 
of  MENS  siBi  CONSCIA  HEc^i'i  froiu  the  protasis,  in  order  to  its  being 
made  part  of  the  apodosis  (*'Priusquam  hoc  faciamus  demonstran- 
dum erit  quam  recte  et  veterum  sentiendi  loiiuendique  rationi 
convenienter  conscientia  benefactorum  praemiis  ornare  probos 
homines  dicatur,  idque  una  cum  diis''),  will,  I  think,  be  found 
in  Am.   if.   252: 

*'  (^uae  vobis,  <iuae  digua,  viri,  pro  laudibus  istis 
praeinia  posse  roar  solvi?  puloherriina  primum 
di  iiK)res<[ue  dabunt  vestri;"" 

also  in  Claud,  dv  Fl.  Mall.  Theod,  Cons.  vei"se  1;  and  Silius,  13. 
{S{y.\,  both  quoted  above;  and  in  Cic.  Philipp,  2.  14:  **Etsi 
cnini    satis   in    ipsa  cnnscientia   pulcherrimi  facti    fructus    erat." 
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Si  qua  pros  respectant  numina,  si  quid  usquam  iustitia 
KST. — In  other  words,  if  any  deities  regard  human  goodness, 
and  if  those  deities  are  just;  or,  shorter,  if  any  just  deities  re- 
gard human  goodness.     Very  similar  is  Afii.  5.  688: 

.     .     .    ^^si  quid  pietas  antiqua  labores 
respicit  hunianos" 

\if  the  old  goodness  of  the  gods  continttes  to  regard  hinnan 
lahoiirs,  ^'qiiid,'*  at  all;  if  the  gods  retain  any  of  that  good- 
ness with  whieh  theg  n.sed  to  regard  human  labours].  Also 
Ovid's  [Met,  6.  542):  "si  numina  divum  sunt  aliquid*'  [if  the 
deities  are  anything,  if  there  are  any  deities  at  a//]. 

Si  quid  usquam  iustitia  est.  Compare  Soph.  Fhiloct.  1036 
(Philoctetes  speaking):  x^eoiaiv  et  (Jrxijt:  f-ielei.  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  1380  (Oedipus  cursing  Polynices): 

TOiyUft    TO    GOV    d^UXrjfAtt    X(U    rOVs     aOV^    S-QOPOVs 

X(t(tTovatp,  (tnto  lariv  rj  7t€(k(uiftiTo<; 
^Uxi]  ai>vfS(}0(;  ZrivOs   u{i/nioii;  vouoi^. 

Eurip.  (hrst.  1242  (ed.  Fix;  Pyhides  inv(»king  Jupiter  and  Jus- 
tice  to   assist   him   and  Orestes  and  Electra   in  killing  Helen): 

av  d\  (t)  Ztv  7i(}oyovt,  xiu  ^/ixrjs   offitt-,-, 
&OT    ivTv/rjOai   tojS^  hUOl   Tt    Tl]d^    Tt' 

Heliod.  Aethiop.  8  (ed.  JBipont  p.  268j:  ^eotv  f«  i^ieyakout^  xai 
(Jtxijv  ava/Mkovvceg. 

Si  qua  pios  respectant  numina.  Compare  Eurip.  Ijyhig.  in 
Aul.  1039  (ed.  Stokes),  Clytemncstni  to  Achilles: 

t-i  <r   tiat   d^foi,  Sixiuo^  (jov  ((Pijo  av  yt 
toD-ktJv  xv()rfnft^. 

Usquam,  anywhere  at  all — in  heaven  or  anywhere  else. 
Quae  te  tam  laeta  tuleruxt,  &c.     Compare  Schiller,  Jungf. 
r,   Orlmnsj  act   1 : 

"wor  bist  du,  heilig  wundcrbares  inadchenV 
wolch  gliicklich  land  gebar  dich?     Sprich,  wcr  sind 
die  gottgeliebten  oltorn,  die  dich  zeugten?" 

Talem,  siffh  a  woman y  i.  e.  so  excellent  a  woman.    Comparc 
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ApoUon.  Rhod.  2.  469  (of  Paraebius,  who  had  come  to  consult 
Phineus,  and  though  poor,  had  given  him  many  gifts): 

.     .     .     tog  xai  od*  avrig 
totog  twv  Stv(j)*  fil&tv,  ew  fAOQOv  oif.(}a  Stuif) 

[so  excellent  a  man].  The  Greeks  use  toiovrog  in  precisely  the 
same  manner;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1  (ed.  Hutch,  p.  28):  oita,  oia&a 
fpavaiy  10  KvQBy  on  yiai  ooov  aytaQdafAirrtio  xQOvoVj  7cavv  7coXvg 
^lOi  dcAei  eivai,  ou  ot>x  oqio  ae  iotb  toioitvov  ovia; 
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IN    FRETA    DUM    FLU  VII    CURRENT    DUM    MONTIBUS   UMBRAE 
LUSTRABUNT    CONVEXA    POLUS   DUM   STOERA   PASCET 
SEMPER   HONOS   NOMENQUE   TUUM    LAUDESQUE   MANEBUNT 
QUAE   ME   CUNQUE    VOCANT   TERRAE 


VAR.  LECT. 

LUSTRABUNT  I  Vat.y  Jiofti.,  Pal.,   Med.  II  All  the  second-class  MSS.,  about 
100  in  nuinbor.    Ill  Donat.  and  all  the  principal  editions. 

LUSTRA  DABUNT  III  Tho  conjccture  of  N.  Heins.,  but  adopted  by  him  in  his 
edition.     Voss. 


punei.  LUSTRABUNT  coNVRXA  •  POLUS  II  ^^lu  oblougo  cod.  et  in  aliquot  aliis 
antiquis  post  convkxa  punctus  est,''  Pierius.  Ill  Donat.;  SeiT.  ("Alii 
hoc  loco  distingunt,  alii  cosvt.xa  sidera  volunt ") ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Ueins. 
(1670);  Pott;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt. 

punet.  LUSTRABUNT  •  cawEXA  I  Vat.*  Pal.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  Ribbock ;  Probus 
(Koil's  ed.  p.  5,  1.  9);  Isid  ;  Rob.  Stephens. 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


'^  Bottari  is  incorrect  in  representing  the  reading  of  the  Vat,  Fr.  to  be 

LUSTRABUNT   CONVKXA. 
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VAR.  LECT.  '  •  ' 

I'Asorr  I  RofN.,  Pal.  (tho  nppor  half  of  the  E  an(f  ;the  who^b  of  the  T'bein^: 
torn  away).  II  J|.\;  t'od.  ("anon.  (Butlor).  UI  l.si<lor.  Romo,  1469; 
Venire,  1470,  1471.  1472,  1475;  Mil.,  1475;  Mod.;  Bi-oso. ;  Pierius;  II. 
Stcph.;  P.  Mamit.;  iVism.;  hoth  Ilcinsii  (1()71,  ld7(>,  1704);  Ribb.; 
Coning.;  Haupt;  Philippo;  noym-;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Wagn>  (1832,  1841); 
Tliiel. 

rosci-rr  1  Vat. 

PASciT  I  Med.  II  ^f.^  (viz.,  Oud.  70,  and  Valcnc.  a.  m.  pr.\ 

0  IVr.,  S7.  Gall.  

Compare  D.  Anibros.  Ut/mn.  in  Adrcift.   Dam.: 

'•laiis,  honor,  viitiu'^,  gloria, 
Deo  patri  cum  Filio, 
Sancto  sinuil  Paiaclcto, 
in  .sonipiierna  saeciila." 

DuM  MONTinrs  u.mbhak  m'str-xhunt  convkxa.*  Adopting  the 
rea(lin«^  of  the  MSS.,  llstrabunt,  wo  obtain  this  sense:  "as 
long  as  in  the  mountains  the  shadows  [viz.,  of  the  mountains] 
go  round  about  the  basi^is  or  hollows  [/.  f.  ti)e  basins  or  hollows 
in  the  midst  of  the  m«»untains"|;  in  plain  prose:  '-'as  long  as 
tiio  mountains  cast  shadows. '■ 

Convkxa  imoxtibus),  fhc  ha.^ins  or  hollons  ///  the  midst  of  flw 
mofUftftiNs;  the  inoitntaiii  hasiff.s  r'Montium  eonvallia,''  Prudent. 
Prristeph.  l(h  H:U),  as  "eonvexo  nemorum,"  1.  314,  a  Imsifi,  or 
hollotr  in  thv  trood.s,  n  wooded  ha.sin.    Compare  Grofy.  2.  185: 

.     .     .     ''canipiLS, 
(pialeni  sH<.'pt'  (rava  mentis  r'onvalle  solemus 
despicere  " 

(where  ''montis"  exactly  corresponds  to  montibus  in  our  text, 
and  ^'cava  convalle"  to  convkxa);  also  Ov'ui,  Her.   16.  53: 

"est  locus  in  mediae  nemorosis  valHbus  Idae 
devius,  et  piceis  ilicibusque  fi'eijuens" 

(where  ^'vallibus"  is  the  convkxa  of  our  text,  and  ''mediae 
Idao"  the  montibcs),  and  the  so  familiar  scoXv^rirxOi^  Oki\u/ca^ 
of  Homer  and   Hesiod. 


*  Coningtoii  n^ivcs  with  my  iiiterprotiitiou  hutli  of  LrsTUAHCNT  and  con- 
vkxa. and  has  adopted  both  iiittJipit'tatioiis  from  mo  vvith«)ut  ju;kiiowlodgnicnt. 
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If  the  modern  limitation  of  the  word  convexj  viz.,  to  express 
only  globose  (erhahen  rnnd\  should  raise  a  scruple  in  the  reader's 
mind  to  accept  this  interpretation,  1  beg  to  refer  him  to  Isidore *s 
definition  of  the  term  {Oriy.  S.  88):  ^^  Convexum  enim  curvum 
est,  quasi  conversum  seu  inclinatum,  et  ad  modum  circuli 
flexum,'*  according  to  which  definition  and  etymology  of  the 
term,  convexus  is  neither  exclusively  canvex,  i.  e.,  globose 
(erhaben  nintl)^  nor  exclusively  concave,  i.  e.,  hoUowed  in  the 
shape  of  a  bowl  (hohl  niml\  but  converging  on  all  sides  to  a 
centre,  and  therefore  indifferently,  and  according  to  cirumstanc^, 
either  convex  or  concave,  either  erhahen  rund  or  hohl  rund; 
and  such  is  the  actual  use  made  of  convexus  by  the  Latin 
writers,  who  apply  it  indifferently  to  express  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  as  Ovid,  Fast.   6.  275: 

''ni  rontexa  foret  [teiTa],  parti  vicinior  esset; 
nee  medium  terram  mundus  haberot  onus*/* 

and  the  concavitv  of  the  skv  or  vault  of  heaven,  Aen.  4,  451: 

.     .     .     ^^taedet  caeli  conrexa  tueri," 

where  if  the  still  sceptical  reader  insist  that  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  *' caeli  convexa"  may  mean  the  convex, 
rotund,  globose  sky  (ball  of  the  heavens),  I  beg  to  refer  him 
(a)  to  Festus's  definition  of  convexum :  "  ex  omni  parte  declina- 
tum,  qualis  est  natura  caeli,  quod  ex  omni  parte  ad  terram 
versus  declinatum  est;"  (6)  to  Plin.  H.  N.  2.  64,  whose  expla- 
nation of  the  term  convexita^,  as  applied  to  the  sky,  can  hardly 
fail  to  remove  any  remaining  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term,  not  only  in  this  particular  case,  but  generally  ("Namque 
in  illo  [vix,y  caelo]  cava  in  se  convexitas  vergit,  et  cardini  suo, 
hoc  est,  terrae,  undique  incumbit:  haec  [vix,,  terra],  ut  solida 
atque  conferta,  adsurgit,  intumescenti  similis,  extraquo  proten- 
ditur");  and  (c)  to  Stat.  Tti^b,  1.  201: 

.     .     .     "mediis  sese  arduus  infert 
ipse  deis,  placido  quatiens  tamen  omnia  vultu, 
stoUantiquo  locat  solio;  nee  protinus  ausi 
caelicolae,  veniam  donee  pater  ipse  scdendi 
tranquilla  iubet  esse  manu ;  mox  tiu'ba  vagorum 
soniideum,  et  summis  cognati  nubibus  amnes, 

HKXTiY.    ARNRIDKA,    VOL.    I.  50 
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ot  comi>rossa  metu  sorvantes  inurmura  venti 
aurca  tccta  replent,  mixta  tonrexa  (ieoniin 
maiestato  tromunt:  i-adiant  inaiore  serono 
culmina,  et  aroano  tloreutes  ] limine  i>ostes" 

(whore  *'convoxa,"  romin^  in  between  '^aurea  tecta"  and  '•cul- 
mina" and  "postes/'  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  hollow, 
converging-  amphitiieatral,  rotundo-like  shape  of  the  hall  or 
council-chamber  ("atria,"  verse  197)  in  which  the  gods  held 
their  solemn  conclave;  exactlv  as  Claud.  6'  0)//.v.  Honor.  613: 

•'rum  rogia  <'irci 
coHrexunt  \al.  connoxuml  gradibiis  vonei*atur  pur|>ura  viilgus, 
assonsinjiio  cavae  su hiatus  in  aethora  .vallis 
plobis  ad(n*at^io  roboat  fragor," 

where  *'convi»xum   vult^us"   is   as  sufticientlv    declared    bv   the 

imuK'diately  succeeding  ** cavae  vallis"  tiie  people  seated  in  tiei-s 

ab()ve  each  other  in  such  amphitheatre-shape<l  locality,  or  circus. 

converging   on   all   sides,   so   as    to  leave*  in  the  centre  a  cava 

vallis,  that  cava  vallis  the  bottom  of  which  in  our  theatres 

is  technically  called  the  />//).     Compare  als(»  Lucan,  9    500: 

.     .     .     *'(on.si>octa  ost  |»arva  malignae 
unda  prouul  venao,  <iuam  six  e  pulveie  miles 
sustulit,  ot  galeae  rnnnwmu  infudit  iu  orbom "' 

[the  inside  round,  hollow,  or  concavity  of  the   helmet].     Manil. 

1.  200: 

"liaec  est  natarao  facies;  sic  miiiidus  ot  ipse 

in  cnttrvjfi  volans  terotes  fa* -it  esse  figura.s 
stellarum" 

(where  '*convexa"  is  used  altogc^ther  without  relation  either  to 
convexitv  or  concavitv,  and  solelv  with  relation  to  ciivu- 
laritv). 

The  idea  contained  in  our  text,  viz.,  that  of  the  shadow^s  of 
mountains  shifting  placr  with  the  shifting  sun.  is  thus  more 
fully  and  unmistakably  expressed  by  Horace,  (arm.  3.  6: 
"sol  ubi  montium  mutaret  umbras"  iwiih  which  compare  Virgil 
himself,  KcL   1.   S4  : 

"maioresque  cadunt  alt.is  de  montibus  umbrae"  ), 
and  is  familiar   to   eveiy  one  who  has  lived  in  a  mountainous 
country.     In  the  valley  of  Riva  in  the  Tirol,  which  is  a  con- 
vex um,  or  (M)nvallis  montium,   and    in   which   I  passed  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  the  sha- 
dow of  the  surrounding  mountains — full,  deep,  and  sharply- 
defined,  in  a  country  where  the  sky  is  always  unclouded,  the  air 
clear,  and  the  sunlight  vivid — serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  sun- 
dial; the  exact  spot  which  the  outline  of  the  shadow  reaches  or 
leaves  at  each  successive  hour  —  nay,  moment — of  the  day  being 
from  long  observation  well  known  to  every  inhabitant. 

The  proper  consideration  of  the  word  convexus  affording 
this  natural  and  easy  interpretation  of  the  passage,  the  unani- 
mous reading  of  the  MSS.  is  confirmed,  and  Nich.  Heinsius's 
conjecture  of  lustra  dabunt,  adopted  by  Voss,  and  not  only 
adopted  but  claimed  as  his  own  by  Wakefield  {Silv.  Orlt,%  falls 
to  the  ground ;  a  conjecture  which,  however  ingenious,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  occurrence  of  the  words  ''  dum  iuga  mentis  aper 
.  .  .  amabit"  in  connexion  with  ^'semper  honos  nomenque 
tuum  laudesque  manebunt,''  where  those  words  occur  again. 
Eel,  5.  76y  should  even  on  its  own  merits  be  rejected,  inasmuch 
as,  throwing  convexa  to  smKRA,  it  encumbers  that  word  with  a 
useless,  not  to  say  unsuitable,  epithet.  To  which  corroboration 
ah  intenio  of  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  may  be  added  the  corro- 
boration ab  extento  derivable  from  Silius's  manifest  imita- 
tion, 7.  474: 

'Hum  plus  Aeneas,  terns  iactatus  et  undis, 
Dardanios  Itala  posnit  tellure  Penates, 
dum  cete  ponto  innabunt,  dum  sidera  caolo 
lucebuut,  dum  Sol  Indo  se  littore  toilet, 
hie  regna,  et  nullae  rcgnis  per  saecula  metae," 

where  there  is  a  perfect  parallelism  both  in  form  and  sense  be- 
tween the  three  several  clauses  commencing  with  "dum,''  and 
the  three  several  clauses  commencing  with  the  same  word  in 
the  Virgilian  original,  that  original  being  read  according  to  the 
MSS.,  but  where  all  parallelism  in  sense  between  two  of  the 
clauses  corresponding  in  form  ceases,  the  moment  we  discard 
the  received  reading,  and  adopt  instead  of  it  the  conjecture  of 
Heinsius. 

LusTRABUNT.  A  uot  very  dissimilar  use  has  been  made  of 
lustra  re  by  Manil.,  4.  595: 

'4p8a  uatat  tellus  pelagi  lustra ta  corona.'* 

50* 
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PoLUs  DUM  siDKRA  FASCEt.    The  fitst  questioii   which   arises 

concerning  this  passage  is:  why  should  the  stars  require  to  be 

fed?  what  need  have  the  stars  of  food?  The  answer  is  simple: 

Oie  stars  are  fli-es  (Cic.  Smnn.  Scip.  S:  "Hisque  [bominibus] 

animus  datus  est  qx  illis  sempitemis  ignibus,  quae  sldera  et 

Stellas  vocatis,  quae  globosae  et  rotundne,  divinis  animatae  men'- 

tibus<  circulos  suos  orbesque  conliciunt  celeritate  niirabili.'*    Cic 

de  Nat,  Deor.  2,  46:  "Sunt  autem  stellae  natura  flaoimeae'^) 

and   require   nutriment,  pabuln.     Therefore  (/i),  Cicero   to  his 

observation  just  quoted,  '*sunt  autem  stellae  natura  tlammeae," 

adds:   '^quocirca   terrae,   maris,   aquarum  vaporibus   aluntur  iis, 

qui  a  sole  ex  agris  tepefactis,   et  ex   aquis   excitantur;   quibus 

altae  renovataequae  stellae  atque  omnis  aether  refundunt  eodem, 

et  rursum  trahunt  indidem,  nihil  ut  fere  intereat,  aut  admoduni 

paullulum,  quod  astrorum  ignis  et  aetheris  flamma  consiunit;" 

therefore  (ft),  Lucret.  5.  528,  the  stars  roam  about  everywhere 

through    the   sky   in    search    of  their  food   ("quocunque   cibas 

vocat"),  and  feed  their  flaming  bodies  with  it: 

.     .     .     "sive  ipsei  serpere  possunt, 
quo  quoiusque  cibus  vocat,  atque  invitat  eunteis, 
flaminea  per  caehim  paseouteis  corporn  passim;" 

therefore  (c),  Rutil.  Ifhier.  1.  641,  the  ocean  fodders  the  stars: 

"quahter  ocean  us  inediis  infunditur  agris 

destituenda  vaga  quuin  premit  ai*va  salo; 
sivc,  alio  refluus,  nostro  coUiditur  orbc, 
sive  corusca  suis  sidcra  pascit  aquis;  ' 

and  even  {d)  {Votum  ad  Ocean.,  ed,  Wernsdorf,  verse  9)  the 

sun  iiimself: 

"tu  [Oceane]  fessos  Phoebi  refiois  si  gurgite  currus, 
exhaustisque  die  radiis  alimenta  ministras, 
gentibus  ut  claruin  refcrat  lux  aurea  Solem; 
si  mare,  si  terras,  caelum  mundumquo  gubernas, 
mo  quoque  cuDctorum  partem,  vonembilis,  audi;" 

(ej,  Lucan,  1.  415: 

^'flammiger  an  Titan,  ut  alcntes  hauriat  undas, 
origat  oceanum;" 

(/),  Lucan,  10.  258: 

"noc  non  ocoano  pasci  Phoebumque  polumqae 
crcdimus;" 
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therefore  (ff\  Lucret  1.  1089,  the  flame  of  the  sun  (himself  one 
of  the  stars)  feeds,  seeks  its  nourishment  ^per  caeli  caerula:" 

^''et  soils  flammam  }>er  caeli  caemla  pasci;" 

and  therefore  in  our  texU  the  pole,  /.  e.  the  sky,  the  caelum^ 
is  represented  as  feeding  the  stars,  i.  e,  supplying  the  stars 
with  nourishment. 

The  nex^  question  is:  what  sort  of  nourishment  is  it  with 
which  the  sky  supplies  the  stars?  a  question  to  which  we  have 
already  had  the  answer — Cic.  de  X(U.  Dear,,  quoted  above — the 
exhalations  extracted  from  the  earth  and  its  waters  bv  the  heat 
of  the  sun:  "Terrae,  maris,  aquarum  vaporibus  aluntur  iis,  qui 
a  sole  ex  agris  tepefactis  et  ex  aquis  excitantiir/' 

The  next  question  is:  why  should  the  sky  be  represented 
as  supplying  that  nourishment  which  is  supplied  by  the  earth? 
The  answer  to  which  is,  that  it  is  said  to  do  so  by  the  same 
metonymy  by  which  the  river  Amasenus  is  said  (7.  685)  to  feed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and 
Vesper  (1.  378)  to  compose  the  day,  and  (Geory.  4.  434)  to 
bring  home  tlie  calves  from  the  field;  by  the  same  metonymy 
by  which  in  this  very  passage  it  is  not  even  the  sky  or  caelum 
but  only  the  pole,  the  extremity  of  the  sky's  axis,  which  is 
said  so  to  feed  the  stars;  by  the  same  metonymy  by  which 
it  is  not  even  the  sun  and  the  stars,  but  Phoebus  and  the  pole 
(as  containing  the  stars)  which  are  said  to  be  fed  by  the  ocean, 
Lucan,  as  above: 

"nee  non  oceano  pasci  Phoebamque  polomque 
credimus." 

SkJIPEU  HON'OS  NOMENQUK  TUL'M  laudesquk  manebunt. — Tlie 
compliment  paid  by  Aeneas  to  Dido  is  repeated  almost  word 
for  v/ord,  with  omission  only  of  the  rather  unphilosophical 
doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  stars,  in  the  inscription  in  honour  of 
Justinian  and  his  empress,   Anthol.  Pal.  (ed.  Dubner),  9.  821: 

xoiijuvoi,  vfAHf^ot]v  itQtTjriv  XHQio^  It  xtu  foytt 
uv^riGti  Xi'Ofog  uikv,  ftog  nokoi  ttartimg  flxi]. 

NoMEN. — Not  (as  4.  383,  ** nomine  Dido'*)  naffie,  in  the 
iense  of  appellation,  but  [as  11.  688: 
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.     .     .      'nomeu  tamoii  baud  Icvo  patinim 

manibus  boc  referee,  telo  cecidisse  Camillae;" 

11.  583: 

.     .     .     ^^namque  etsi  nullum  memorabile  nomen 

feminoa  in  poena  est;'* 
Cic.   Bntt.  (p.  234,  ed.   Lamb.   vol.    1):    "Verum   qui  oninino 
nomeii  habuerint,  non  ita  multos  fuisse;"  Mart.  10.  103: 

^^munioipeSf  Augusta  mibi  quos  Bilbilis  acri 
monte  creat,  rapidis  quos  Salo  cingit  aquis,* 
ecquid  laeta  iuvat  vestri  vos  gloria  vatis? 

nam  decus  et  nomen  famaque  vestra  sumus;" 

Am.  12.  135: 

**tum  neque  nomen  erat,  noc  bonos  aut  gloria  monti;" 

Corn.  Nep.  in  Dion.:  " Crudelissimum  nomen   tyranni  sua  hu- 

manitate  leniebat"]    name  in   the  sense  of  renown,  of  which 

use   of  the  word    there  is   a  still   more   remarkable   example, 

Aen.  9.  343: 

.    .    .     ^'ac  multam  in  medio  sine  nomine  plebem^ 
Fadumque,  Herbesumque  subit,  RboetumquOi  Abarimque, 
ignaros," 

where  the  persons  said  to  be  "sine  nomine"  are  actually 
enumerated  by  name.  See  also  Remm.  on  2.  554;  and  12.  514; 
9.  342. 

Manebunt,  quae  me  cunque  vocant  terrae. — "Nulla  oblivione 
obtorentur  in  iis  terris,  quae  me  cunque  vocant,"  Wagner  (1861). 
Not  the  meaning,  (1),  on  account  of  the  inconsistency  of  such 
meaning  with  Aeneas's  disclaimer,  on  the  part  not  only  of 
himself  but  of  the  whole  Trojan  nation,  of  all  ability  to  thank 
Dido  worthily  for  her  generosity  and  courteousness : 

JiRATES    PERSOLVKRK   DKiNAS 
NON    OPIS    EST    XOSTRAK,    DIUO,    NEC    QUIDQUID    ITRIQITE    KST 
<}ENTIS    DARDANIAK,    MAGNUM    QUAK    Sl'ARSA    I'KR   ORIIJ3I. 

(2),  because  such  meaning,  such  limitation  of  the  glory  of  Dido 
to  the  places  in  which  it  should  be  published  by  the  mouth  of 
Aeneas,  had  been  an  anticlimax  of  the  worst  kind,  a  miserable 
peroration  of  Aonoas's  speech,  and  rendering  that  speech  a 
veritable  "mountain  in  labour/'  (»),  because  there  is  no  reason 
wliy    the    words    semper     uonos     xV0MEN(iUE     tuum     laudes^ue 
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MAXEBrNT  should  have  a  limiting  clause  tacked  to  them  here 
and  not  in  the  fifth  Eclogue,  where  they  occur  again  in  a 
similar  C4:»ntext.  The  meaning  is:  *'your  glory  will  be  per- 
manent, will  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself,  no  matter  what 
may  become  of  me,"  /.  e.  •' though  1  cannot  accept  your  noble 
and  generous  offer,  though  I  am  obliged  by  the  fates  to  go  in 
search  of  distant  lands,  your  offer  is  not  the  less  generous  on 
that  account,  and  your  praises  will  be  celebrated  for  ever." 
The  passage  seems  to  be  fornied  on  the  answer  of  Ulysses  to 
Alcinous,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  reception,  Horn.  (M.  7.  SSI: 

j^v  nt<Tfo,  f<i»^'  oati  hint   Tti.n'Trfafitf  unariu 
.-ikxii'OOi;'   70V  ^ihv  xft'  fni   CttStoof/v  aQovonr 
uOfUaror  xXtoc  fti,,  tyio  (ff  xt  tuctoiS'  ixutut,i\ 

where  the  sense  is  not.  "I  will  celebrate  the  praises  of  Alcin(»us 
when  I  return  to  my  country,"  but  "(rod  grant  that  he  may 
keep  his  word,  and  that  I  may  return  home  safely/'  Compare 
Cia  Epist.  ad.  Fam.  2.  16:  *^Te  tamen  oramus,  quibuscunque 
erimus  in  terris,  ut  nos  liberosque  nostros  ita  tueare,"  tScc. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  3.  990  fed.  Brunck),  Jason  to  Medea: 

aoi  (f   1(1'  f;'fti  TiGaiui  /noty  fitionial^kv  uimytiq, 
fl  Hiiuig,  c»H   trtf^fuxf   Sucrit/ic  t'MfricovTtc^, 
oi'i'O/int  xat  xickor  ihv/biv  z/^oc-   ots   (ff   xai   otkiioi 
tjottng  xAfjaoi'Oit'  fv  /J/./.cf(f«  I'oOTriOut'its, 
rjotmor  r   ako/oi   xai   urfTfofg,  iti   it  tiot*  i^(f», 
flftfitg  tiiorfaotf  f(ftCoutrici  yoicovai, 
naor  Koyukfiti;  xfr  anoaxhSuanng  hi'ih<:. 

Quae  me   cunque  vocant  terrae.     Compare   4.   303:   "noc- 
turnusque  vocat  clamore  Cithaeron."     Seneca,   Troiul.  817: 

^^qtine  r(K-nt  sedes  habitaiida  c-aptasV 
Thessali  montes  et  npaca  TeiiipeV" 

Sabin.   IJIisscs  Pfmlopar,  ifl : 

"pervagus  hiiic  totu  mm  felix  differ«»r  orl>e; 
♦?t,  f/ttocnnqtu'  roiof  fluctus  et  aura,  feior.' 
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617-639. 

OBSTUPUIT — SUUM 


Obstupuit  primo  aspectu  sidonia  dido.     Compare   Propertius 

(4.  4.  21),  of  Tarpeia's  first  sight  of  Tatius: 

*' obstupuit  regis  facie  et  regalibus  armis, 
interqiK*  oblitas  excidit  urna  manus." 

Genitor    tum    bkfxs    opimam    vastabat    cyprum.       Compare 

Ammian,    14.   8:   "Tanta   tamque   mnltiplici   fertilitate    abundat 

rerum  omnium  eadem  Cyprus,  ut  nullius  externi  indigens  admi- 

niculi,  indlgenis  viribus,  a  fundamento  ipso  carinae  ad  supremos 

usque  carbasos  aediticet  onerariam   navem,  omnibusque  arma- 

mentis  instructam  mari   committat." 

NON     IGNARA     MALI     MISERIS     SUCCURUERE    DISCO.        Scarcelv     leSS 

pathetic  is  our  own  Sterne:  "She  had  suffered  persecution  and 
learned  mercy."  Nor  is  UNsses'  sympathy  with  Ajax  (Soph. 
Ajax,  1381)  less  natural  and  touching,  although,  as  arising  not 
from  recollection  of  the  past  but  from  expectation  of  the  future, 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  diff'erent  kind : 

AoAM.     «i'oi;'«<;  ovv  fit  xov  vfxoov  xfanrnv  f(tv; 
Odyss.    *;'fii;'f,  xai  y(to  tivjog  fi/^«<f'  i^OfjLtct. 

Compare  Anthol,  Pal.  (ed.  Jacobs),  12.  70:  oida  nad^iop  sXeeiv, 
a  complete  sentence.     Aesch.  Suppl.  218  (Chor.   of  Danaides): 

xnXovfUfv  nvy(eg  t^kiov  a(OTi]Qiovg, 

nyvov  T   AjtoXkio  (fvyteS^  ttn   ovquvov  i^^or. 

fidoig  itv  tuOHv  TtjvSt   atyyroirj  {i(inToig. 

Inc.  auct.  Episf.  to  Hebr.  4,  15,  quoted  by  Peerlkamp:  ov  yaq 
exoftev  aqx^^Q^ct  fi^i  Svvapevov  aiftTtad'rjaai  raiQ  aad-ei'eiaic: 
rif.uov,  7c€/r€iQai7ftEvov  de  '/.at a  Tzavia  /xtd^  o/io/oxijra.  Char- 
lotte Corday,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  eve  of  her  execution, 
and  published  by  Lamartine  in  his  Histolrr  des  Girondins 
(liv.  44,  ch.  8):  ^'Les  prisonniers  de  la  Conciergerie,  loin  de 
m'injurier  comme  lo  pouple  dans  les  rues,  ont  Fair  de  me 
plaindre.  Le  malheur  rend  compatissant.  C'est  ma  derniore 
r6flexion."     Also  Metastasio,   Gta'sep,  liiant.  part  1: 
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'e  Icf^^e  di  iiatura 
che  a  compatir  ci  mova 
chi  prova  una  sventura 
che  noi  provammo  ancor. 
0  sia  che  amoro  iu  noi 
la  somigliaiiza  acccnda, 
o  sia  che  pin  s"  intenda 
uel  suo,  r  altrui  dolor." 

See  Remm.  on  5.  618,  and  4.  507. 

(Xiraretav)  indii.Mt:  in  other  words,  makes  proclamotioit  xhiiv 
zoi(Z  iHoic  virti  o'/oXcueii'  eoQraLorrag.  See  Rem.  on  1.  5l\ 
Indie  ere  was  the  techniail  temi  employed  by  the  Romans  to 
desit^nate  the  appointing,  ordering,  or  ordaining  by  special 
authority  something  to  be  done  on  a  special  occasion.  It  was 
the  direct  opposite  of  statuere.  the  thing  done  being  extra- 
ordinary, or  for  the  one  particular  occasion  only:  not  stated  or 
usual,  not  solemte  or  statu nt;  see  Ovid,  Fast.   1.   657: 

''tor  (juater  evolvi  sigiiautes  tempora  Fastos; 
non  Semontiva  est  ulla  rcpei*ta  dies: 
i;uni  mihi,  sonsit  eiiim,  *Lux  haeo  iadicitur,    ioquit 
Musa;  'quid  a  Fastis  non  stata  sacra  petis*?'" 

where  the  muse  informs  Ovid  that  he  sought  in  vain  in  the 
Fasti  for  a  feast  which  was  celebrated  not  on  a  tixed  day,  but 
on  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  special  proclamation.  Compare 
Eurip.  Alcest.  1176  (ed.  Musgr  )  (Admetus  ordering  a  suppli- 
cation in  honour  of  his  wife  returned  from  Hades): 

tiGToiq  ih  nuGi]  T   hrrhnut  [indico]  rtnnio/tu, 
/nnovi;  f-m'  taO^Xtac  aviitfonaioii'  laiarut, 
fifouoig  7h  xriaur  liovthrioiai  nooaroaniui;. 

Lucan,  2.   1 : 

"ianique  irao  patucre  deuni,  nianifcstaquo  belli 
signa  dodit  nuindus;  legcsque  ct  foedera  rerum 
praescia  monstrifero  vert  it  uatura  tumuitu, 
indhiti\\\Q  nefas,'" 

whore  the  established  law  (''leges,"  *'foedei*a")  is  contrasted 
with  the  temporary  law,  proclamation,  or  order  of  the  day  (*'in- 
dixitque  nefas/'  and  where  Orotius:  '''Indixit/  verbum  Fociale." 
That    the    public    thanksgiving    here    ordered     by    Dido    for 
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the  niiracnlous  prosorvation  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  and 
their  happy  arrival  at  Carthage  was  not  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  citizens,  but  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  exchequer,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  word  "largitur'*  employed  by  Valerius 
Flaccus  (2.  650)  in  his  mention  of  the  similar  thanksgiving 
ordered  by  Cyzicus  for  the  happy  arrival  at  his  court  of  Jason 
and  the  Argonauts: 

"sic  meinorat,  laetosquo  rapit;  simul  hospita  pandi 
tocta  iubet,  teinplisque  sacros  laryitur  honores.'* 

Magnokum  horrentia  centum  terga  st:um.  —  Terga  suum,  the 
ordinary  synecdoche  for  '* corpora  suum/'  as  7.  20,  ''terga 
ferarum;"  6.  422,  "immania  terga  resolvit/'  The  use  of  x^ot; 
for  aLoi.ia  is  familiar  to  every  Greek  scholar,  and  might  be  cited 
as  parallel.  More  parallel,  however,  though  perhaps  less  familiar, 
is  the  use  by  Euripides  (in  the  case  of  a  lady,  too)  of  vioia 
for  rT('>/ia,  Hecuh.   682  (ed.  Porson): 

Talth.     ttov  Ttji'  (tvaaaav  dr}  hot   ovaav   flior 

Ch.         ai'Tt)  .i*A«s   not',  p(ot'  f^^ora   hni  /i^oiif 

TuXii^vjiiih.  xtiTui.  iryxfxXfto/nntj   nfnkotc. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  our  text  may  be  regarded 
as  affording  a  good  example  of  terga  used  by  the  ordinary 
synecdoche  of  grammarians,  for  corpora.  But  we  open  oiu: 
eyes  wide  when  we  observe  the  same  terga,  in  an  almost 
identical  context,  used  by  the  same  figure,  not  at  all  for  cor- 
pora, but  for  coria  (5.  404: 

.     .     .     '^tantomm  iugentia  soptem 
fer(/a  bourn  plumbo  insuto  ferroque  rigobant"); 

and  still  wider,  when  going  a  little  farther  we  find  it  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  is  in  either  (and  if  in  either,  in  which) 
of  these  two  so  different  senses  the  same  word  is  to  be  under- 
stood (9.  009: 

.     .     .     "vei^saqiie  iiivencuni 
terf/fi  fatigamus  hasta"), 

and  not  rather  in  a  third  sense,  different  from  botli,  viz., 
dorsum. 
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G40. 


MrNKKA    LACTITIAMQIE    DEI 


VAIi.  LECT. 

DEI  I  liotu..  Pal.,  Mcff.  (the  I  beinj;  plainly  iu  .1  different  ink);  ''cxem- 
plaria  fere  omnia  votustiora  dki,"  Pier.  11  J  J;  cod.  Cauon.  (Butler). 
Ill  Sen,'.;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  IMil.  1475;  P.  Manut.;  l>. 
Hcins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Piiil;  Oonington;  Viiss. 

Dii  II  (j*,^.  Ill  Aul.  GelL;  Oynth.  Cenet.;  Princ;  llevne;  Brunck;  Pott.;* 
Jahn;  Wagu.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Thiel;  Supfle;  Forb,;  Haupt;  Kibbeck. 

Di  II  g\. 

DiK  III  EL  Milan,  1492;  Aldus  (1514);  >RN>j<AyiK  lathemvie  lyaei;  pro- 
}>osed  by  Peerlkamp. 

0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall 


MuNEKA  LAETiTiAMc^uE  DEI.  Two  principal  Solutions  have  boon 
proposed  of  this  fimioiis  Virgilian  nodus.  The  first  is 
that  bv  Aulus  (jellius,  so  earlv  as  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  viz.,  that  Virgil  wrote  dh  not  dei  ("Xon  du- 
bium  est  quin  dh  scripserit  pro  diei  .  .  quod  imperitiores 
DEI  legunt").  Placed  bedsides  which  we  tind  in  Servius  the 
variety:  ''aut  certe  ut  multi  legunt,  LACTiTiAMgvE  die,  /.  c, 
DIEI,"  affording  the  same  sense,  viz.,  'Mit  supra  dicta  munera 
sint  multorum  dierum  usui  sufficientia.  Intelligamus  autem 
missa  aliqua  etiam  ad  usum  diei" — a  sense  so  jejune,  so  un- 
poetical,  so  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  context,  that  it  is  to  me  at 
least  unaccountable  how  so  many  commentiitors  should,  for  the 
sake  of  it.  have  rejected  that  reading  in  whi<'h  all  the  codicts 
which  have  <ome  down  to  us  agree,  and  which  is  bi^ides 
the  reading  adopted  by,  and  commrnted  on  by  Servius  him- 
self:    Mr.vERA    r.A^^'mAMQ^E    del      The    other    solution 


*  Contrary  to  all  his  MSS.  which  read,  as  he  iufgnns  us.  two  of  them 
buo,  and  all  the  others  dei. 
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is  that  of  Donatus,  and  those  comnientatoi-s  who,  with  Po- 
natus,  retaining  the  second,  viz.,  that  of  the  MSS.  and  of 
Servius,  understand  dei  to  be  Bacchus,  and  muxera  laetitiamque 
DEI  to  be  the  gifts  and  joy  of  Bacchus,  /.  e,,  wine— a  solutioQ 
no  less  unsatisfactory  and  inadmissible;  first,  because  the  copula 
is  desiderated  between  the  other  presents  and  the  wine,  between 
AiiNos  and  munera;  and  secondly,  because  mittit  alone  cannot 
signify  presents^  makes  presents  o/"— requires,  before  it  can 
bear  such  a  meaning,  either  another  munera,  or  at  least 
muneri,  or  munersj  to  be  added  to  it;  thus  mittit  munera 
(or  mtineri,  or  mnnere),  tauros,  teroa  suum,  aonos,  et  mtjnera 
LAETiTiAMguE  DKi  (couipare  4.  628: 

.    ...     ^^  (unehque  haec  mittit^  nostro 
munera." 

Cic.  ///  Verr.,  act.  2,  lib.  4,  c.  27,  S  62  (ed.  Orell.):  ^Mittit  ho- 
mini  munera:  satis  haec  ad  usum  domesticura."  Catull.  12.  14: 

^'nam  siidaria  Saetaba  ex  Iberis 
misenint  mihi  muneri  Fabulliis 
et  Verannius." 

Plin.  Hist.  Xat.  87.  5:  ''regi  eoruni  a  rege  Babylonio  nmstim 
smaragduni  mnnerr.'  Nepos,  Pausan.  2:  ^4^ausanias  .  .  .  quos 
Byzantii  ceperat  .  .  .  tibi  muneri  misif}:  not  to  say  that  deus 
is  nowhere  else  used  absolutely  by  Virgil  to  signify  Bacchus, 
not  even  (sec  Kem.  on  9.  337)  in  that  passage  of  the  Ninth  Book 
where  Serranus  is  said  to  be  ^'membra  deo  victus'' — a  passage, 
the  '^deo"  of  which,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  I  myself  once  (see  my 
Twelve  Years'  Voyage)  not  only  understood  to  signify  Bacchus, 
but  used  as  an  argiunent  that  the  dei  of  our  text  also  was  to 
be  understood  in  no  other  manner. 

What  then?  are  we  to  turn  away  in  despair,  make  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  solve  the  problem?  I  think  not  Let  us  see. 
The  reading  is  dki;  the  structure  is  mittit  munera  laktitiam- 
(^UE  DEI,  viz.,  TAUROS,  TERGA  SUUM,  et  AGNos;  and  the  meaning 
is:  ''sends  gifts  and  joy,  which  a  god  might  have  sent;" 
"cifts  so  splendid  and  joyful  that  they  are  [are,  as  it  were] 
the  gifts  of  a  god,"  are  to  the  ships  as  if  they  had  come  from 
heaven  itself,  as  if  the  sender  were  a  god.  If  I  am  asked  how  do 
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I  know  all  this?  how  have  1,  so  lately  by  my  own  acknowledg- 
ment one  of  the  "profani/'  found  entrance  into  the  locked 
a4lytum?  1  reply,  that  I  found  the  key  where  it  always  lay,  and 
where  it  might  have  been  found  at  any  time  by  any  one  who 
took  the  trouble  to  search  for  it,  viz.,  at  8.  200: 

^*attalit  ct  nobis  aliqiiando  optantibus  aetas 
auxilium  adveutunKjue  dei.'* 

As  tlie  advent  and  help  of  Hercules  was  so  seasonable  and 
welcome  to  the  distressed  Arcadians,  as  to  bo  (/.  e.,  seems  to  be) 
the  assistance  and  advent  of  a  god,  so  the  presents  and  joy 
sent  to  the  shipwrecked  Trojans  by  Dido  were  such  (/.  e.y  seemed 
to  them  to  be  such)  as  could  only  have  come  from  a  god.  The 
parallelism  is  perfect:  ^'aetas''  corresponds  to  dido,  "attulit" 
to  MiTTiT,  "auxilium"  to  munkra,  '^adventum''  to  laetitiam,  the 
distressed,  despairing  position  of  the  Arcadians,  to  the  distressed, 
despairing  position  of  the  Trojans;  in  both  passages  there  is 
the  same  complimentary  ascription  of  deity  to  the  benefactor 
(I  say  complimentary y  for  Hercules,  although  after  his  death 
actually  numbered  among  the  gods — "decus  addite  divis" — 
was  during  his  life  no  more  considered  really  as  a  god  than 
Dido  was);  and,  finally,  and  almost  as  if  Virgil  had  actually 
modelled  the  one  passage  on  the  other,  the  two  passages  consist 
of  precisely  the  same  number  of  words,  in  precisely  the  same 
construction,  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  the  line,  with 
precisely  the  same  rhythm,  and  are  followed  by  precisely  the 
same  full  stop.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  new  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  as  it  has  been  objected  to  Aulus  Gellius's  read- 
ing, that  wine  should  have  a  place  among  the  munera  sent  to 
the  ships  by  Dido,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  feast  given  by  Alci- 
nous  to  Ulysses  (Hom.  Od.  8.  59\  in  the  account  of  the  pro- 
visions for  which  (the  very  account  from  which,  most  probably, 
Virgil  has  taken  his  account  of  the  provisions  sent  by  Dido  to 
the  ships)  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  wine: 

Totocv  (f'  jlkxtvoo-;  ivoxiuSfxa   uf\V  UQfvatv, 

oxTtt)  <f*  {(oyio&ot^TKi;  v(c<;,  Sua  (f*  nXt7io&H<;  {iov<;' 

Tou^  dfoov  itfim  ^y  tnov,  tuvxovto  t(  (frar'  n»(tTUPr}v: 

and  to  the  *Witulantes  manes,"  Macrob.  Saturn,  S,  2,  and  to 
Am.  6,  656: 
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.     .  ''alios  doxtra  laevaqno  per  herbam 

vescontes  laetumque  choro  paoana  canentes," 

where,  although  *'vescentes"  may  include  drink,  our  auUior 
seems  to  have  left  the  not-to-be-doubted  libations  of  his  ghosts 
almost  as  wholly  to  his  reader's  imagination  as  he  has  in  our 
text  left  the  as-little-to-be-doubted  wassail  of  his  shipwrecked 
Trojans. 

Def.  Indefinite  and  complimentary;  not  a  precise,  parti- 
cular god,  but  a  god  generally.  This  complimentary  ascription 
of  deity  to  a  greatly  admired  and  respected  person,  and  espc- 
ciallv  to  a  benefactor,  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  not  onlv  in 
Virgil  but  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writei*s.  A  well-known 
example  in  in  the  tii-st  Eclogue,  verse  6,  where  it  is  followed  in 
the  very  next  vei*se  by  such  an  explanation  as  prevents  all  possi- 
bility of  mistake.  Another  equally  well-known  example  is  Cic. 
Epp.  ad  Att.  4.  16:  "Feci  idem  quod  in  lloliieia  dens  ille  nosttT 
Plato."  Others  are  Cic.  de  Oral.  I.  23  (Mucins  to  Crassus:  ^'  Equi- 
dem  te  quum  in  dicendo  semper  putavi  deum,  turn  verO  tibi 
numquam  eloquentiae  maiorem  tribui  laudem,  quam  humani- 
tatis;"  Cic.  ad  Quirit.  5:  ''P.  Lentulus  consul,  parens  ac  dons 
salutis  nostrae;"  Cic.  d^^  Orat.  J.  42:  ''^iui  ordo  tibi  plaoeat,' 
inquit  Catulus,  'et  quae  dispositio  argumentorum,  in  qua  tu  mihi 
semper  deus  yideri  soles.'  'Vide  quam  sim  in  isto  genere/ 
inquit,  ^Catule,  rf/v/.y,-'"  Hom.  //.  24.  258  (Priam  speaking): 

Exrooii   t/'  [gernii],  Os    Otos   toxt   utt'  (cy^ouoiv,  oi-d*   tatxit 

Such — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less— figurative  ascription 
of  deity  to  the  greatly  admired  pei*son,  however  opposed  to  our 
modern  notions,  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  belief  that 
eminently  distinguished  goodness  and  greatness  on  earth  was 
sure  to  be  rewarded,  not  as  in  modern  creeds  by  admission  to 
heaven,  there  to  serve  the  same  god  of  which  it  had  been  the 
servant  in  this  world,  but  by  actual  assumption  as  a  new  god 
into  the  number  of  gods  already  existing,  ''decus  addite  divis;" 
nor  was  the  compliment,  in  the  case  of  the  complimented  person 
being  still  alive,  anything  more  than  a  bestowal  of  the  future 
dignity  by  anticipation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  title  of  Lord 
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is  bestowed  in  England  by  courtesy  on  the  son  of  a  peer  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  and  even  duiing  his  own  minority.  Coni- 
pai-e  Aerf,  1.  294:  *'Vocabitur  hie  quoque  votis;"  Oeonj,  L  24: 
*'Tuque  adeo  quern  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum  concilia;*' 
Geary,  4,  561:  ^'Vianujue  aftectat  Olympo'' — all  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  Also,  Aen.  I.  26:i:  '•Sublimemque  feres  ad  sidera  c^eli 
magnaniniuni  Aenean;''    Aph.  i).  (141:    ''Sic   itur   ad  astra,   dis 

genite  et  geniture  deos/'  of  Ascaiiius.     Also,  4.  .'522:  ''Qua  sola 

■ 

sidera  adibam,"  uf  Dido,  and  spoken  by  hei"self;  and  above  all, 
Ovid,  Tri^t.  1.  1.  20:  "Munus  habere  ^/r/,"  where  the  words, 
'^munus  dei ''  mean  the  gift  of  Augustus,  exactly  as  in  our  text 
the  words  munkra  dki  mean  the  gift  of  Dido,  If,  however, 
the  reader  be  unwilling  to  achnit  in  the  uki  of  our  text  as  strong 
an  ascription  of  divinity  to  Dido  as  there  is  of  divinity  of  Her- 
cules in  the  *'dei"  of  Acn,  8.  200,  and  of  divinity  to  Augustus 
in  the  ''dei'*  of  the  TrisHa,  and  the  **deus''  of  the  fii'st  Eclogue, 
and  insists  on  undei-standing  the  words  to  mean  no  more  than 
presents  and  joy  which  were  received  at  the  ships  as  if  they 
were  the  presents  of  a  god,  without  direct  reference  to  Dido,  I 
have  no  objection.  The  passage  <'an  aftbrd  so  nnich  loss  of 
beauty;  and  a  precisely  simihir  use  of  the  word  deus  will  be 
found  in  the  elegant  and  graceful  compliment  paid  to  Dido  by 
Aeneas,  in  the  last  line  of  his  story:  "Hinc  me  digressum 
vestris  deus  appulit  oris  (^'^My  coming  here  Jias  been  so  happy 
that  I  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  less  than  the  kindness  of  some 
deity'').  Also  in  liis  command  to  Dares  to  desist  from  the 
combat,  Aeii.  5.  467:  ''Yield!  seest  thou  not  there  is  a  god 
against  thee— that  the  strength  exerted  by  Entellus  must  be 
supplied  to  him  by  some  god?"  Also  in  lapis's  attribution  of 
the  sudden  healing  of  Aeneas's  wound  to  the  interference  of  a 
god,  Aen,   12.  427: 

''uon  haeo  humanis  opibus,  uou  arte  magistra 

provoniunt    

raaior  agit  deus.' 

Munkra  del  Compare  Quint.  Curt.  4.  80:  ^'Sive  illud 
deorum  munus,  sive  casus  fuit.''  Tacit.  Annul.  2.  40:  ''Vul- 
gabatur   interim    per    Italiam    servatum    munere   deum    Agrip- 
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pani.''  Tacit  AnnrtL  4.  27:  "Cum  veliit  numere  deum,  tres 
biromos  adpulere  ad  usus  commeantium  illo  mari."  Sil.  15.  88: 
"Capiat  si  niunera  divvvt  felix."     Sil.  15.  71: 

"cui  ratio  ot  magnac  ca(»lestia  somina  Dieotis 
munero  sunt  concessa  drum,'' 

and  "miinus  habere  ^Z^//'  quoted  above;  with  which  compare 
Theocr.  IdifU.   1.   H2 : 

(coxijTd   Jitnlo)   Th   xai  aujtvxi 

[ei'coa'Jev,  humte  the  cup].     Theocr.  Idyll.   15,    78: 

).nin(  xut  tt)<  /a{}in'i(t.   ilhtov  jit-ooi'Hutiitt  ffftat-t^'. 

Tryphiod.  185: 

tcUf^oooitjv  xiouottotc   Dbtav  hxoiAiaotv  fSw&ljP 
6tt7ivov  b/tiv,  ivu   ut]   Tt,  ntcvijufoiot   Xo/oiopih<;, 

TtlOOUt-V(U    iiuOVi^OtkV  liltUTIH     yoVVilTii    XtfAOt. 

Hor.  Sat.   2.   6:  65: 

"o  noctes  coenae<|ue  deuiii,  (juibus  ipso  meique 
ante  larcm  propriiim  vescor,  vornas<iue  procaces 
pasco  hbatis  dapibus.  " 

So  fiir,  therefore,  from  the  sentence  beiiio^  awkward  and  un- 
finished ("sed  quidquid  amplecteris,  ilhid  fatebere,  desiderari 
hie  munditiem  elegantiamque  Virgilianem.  Scilicet  fato  inter- 
clnsus  est  poeta,  quominus  adunibratum  quasi  et  abiectuni  ver- 
siculum  expleret  perpoliretque,"  Wagner),  the  sentence  and 
sentiment— not  indeed  the  verse,  which  is  a  separate  matter — is 
highly  and  exquisitely  finished,  and  inferior  in  strength  and 
beauty  to  none  of  this  never-enough-to-be-admired  poet's  most 
admired. 

MUXKHA     LAKTrriAMQUK     DEI.        Not     .MINKKA,     LAETITIAMQUE     DEI, 

but  MUNEUA  1.ACT1TIAMQUE,  DEI,  /.  e.y  laeta  munera  dei, 
"laetitia"  being  either  (it  is  indifferent  which)  the  joyfulness 
of  the  gifts  themselves,  /.  c,  their  exuberance,  profusion,  abund- 
ance, liberality  TMaeli  segetes/'  ^'laetus  ager,"  "laeta  flumina," 
Oeorij,  S,  310),  or  the  joyfulness,  /.  c,  cheeifiilness  and 
cordiality,   and    therefore  liberality,   piofuseness,   munificence  of 
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the  piver  (^'laeta  dodi/'  9.  89;  '4aetu8  dabat;**  and  especially 
"victuinque  feres  et  virgca  laetus  pabula,"  Gcarg,  3,  32 Oy  in 
which  last  instiuice  'Maetus''  C4in  mean  nothing  else  but  r/wv*/*- 
ftdhj  tf'eel(i'givhi(i^\  or  htstly,  the  joy  produced  by  the  gifts 
(Ovid,  Met,  12.  208:  ^^munere  laetus  abit'')- 

MiTTiT  —  MUNERA,  as  Aeu.  4,  621:  ''mittite  munera;"  Aen, 
9.   358:  ^^mittit  dona." 

The  resemblance  between  our  text  and  Aen.  12.  393  is  ob- 
vious and  striking: 

•*ipse  suas  aites  ifuu  munera  laetus  Apollo 
augurium,  <;itharanH(ue  dabat,  ccleresquc  sagittas," 

wlieix*  we  have  the  giving  god,  the  gift,  the  particulars  of  which 
the  gift  consisted,  and  even  the  joy.  Compare  also  Cic.  de 
Ilanisp.  Reap.  (^ed.  I^nib.j,  p.  429:  "T.  Annius  ad  illam  pestem 
compriinendam,  extinguendam,  funditus  delendam  natus  esse  vi- 
detur,  et  quasi  divino  nmnere  reipublicae  donatus."  Cic.  pro 
ihmo  (ed.  Lamb.j,  427:  '*Non  virtutis  atque  ingenii,  sed  fortunae 
et  teniporum  tnunera/*  The  munkka  spoken  of  in  our  text  were 
non  ''virtutis  atque  ingenii,''  /foff  "fortunae  et  temporum,"  sed 
DEI  MUNEHA,  DEI  MiNEKA  LAprTiTiAMi^iTE — ''dci  lacta  muiiera." 
There  is  also  a  striking  similarity  between  the  unfinished  line 
MTJNEKA  LAETiTiAMQUE  DEI,  SO  uudcrstood,  and  the  unfinished  line 
(2.  G23)  '*numina  magna  deum;''  both  commencing  with  a  dactyl; 
both  ending  with  the  first  syllable  of  a  broken  foot;  both  having 
the  ictus  of  the  voice  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  complete 
foot:  both  closing  a  long  period;  both  making  honourable  men- 
tion of  the  gods,  and  both  breaking  off  suddenly  after  the  word 
(fody  as  if  to  have  added  one  word  further  would  only  have 
been  to  take  from  the  effect  already  produi.'ed. 

No  objection,  I  should  suppose,  will  be  made  to  the  inter- 
pretation on  the  ground  that  the  word  is  dei  not  deae — at  least 
no  objection  will  be  made  by  any  one  wht)  considers  how 
frequent  among  the  ancients  was  the  use  both  of  deus  and 
^£0s*  in  the  abstract  sense.  See  2.  i)',i2,  *'ducente  deo,''  spoken 
of  Venus;  and  Horn.   Od.   2.  262  (addressed  to  Minerva): 

x/.ii^t   un'  (J  /OtyU^    !)  f- (j  s    ^</. I'^fv   fiunnjop  dot, 

HKVI.'V.     AKNKIDKA.    VOF..    I.  5]^ 
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and  //.  h  510  (Thetis  speaking  of  herself): 

Besides  all  which,  "adventuni  sociasque  rates"  (5.  86),  &c.,  are 
further  examples  of  a  similar  structure  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  verse. 

Of  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  I  am  myself  tho- 
roughly convinced.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  refer  those  not 
equally  convinced  to  the  following  passage  from  the  Homeric 
Hymn  ad  Mercnr.,  in  which  they  may  perhaps  find  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  reading  nu  and  interpretation  of  Aulus  Gellius. 
It  is  a  stiiking  passage,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  hitherto  no- 
ticed by  any  of  those  who  have  discussed  this  subject;  verse 
480  (Mercury  to  Apollo,  giving  him  the  lyi*e): 

X(u  /o(>oi'  lui-outvm,  xui   ^s,"  ffiloxud'nc  xoiuop, 

tVi^OOnvVtl^    VVXlOs     Tt^    XUI     HUliTO<. 
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ARTE — CORONAM 


Artk.  Compare  Cic.  dc  Orat.  1.  35:  '^tancjuam  in  aliquam  lo- 
cupletem  ac  refortam  domum  venorim,  nou  cxplicata  v(^to,  ncquo 
proposito  argento."  Cic.  ///  Vcrr.  2.  L  ''K.xornat  amph^  mag- 
nificofjue  convivium,  oxponit  ea  quibus  abuudabnt,  plurinui  ac 
pulcherrima  vasa  argentoa." 

FoRTiA— HKXTis  The  clause  skhiks  .  .  .  (ip:NTis  is  a  mow 
amplification    of  the  Greek  avt/MDtv.     It   is  as  if  he  had  said: 

FORTIA    FACTA    liKXTIS    CtllAatytV. 

MuxKUA  (verse  651.  &c.).  These  presents  of  Aeneas  to 
Dido  were,  there  can  hardlv  be  a  doubt,  intended  to  be  sue:- 
gestive  of  his  love.  Not  only  was  it  usual  for  lovei*s  to 
make  presents,  and  especially  piesents  of  crowns  to  the  objects 
of  their   affections   (see   Hygin.  Astron.   2.  J,    of  the  crown  of 
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Ariadne,  and  Paschal,  de  Coronis\  but  a  crown,  or  at  least  a 
circlet  of  flowei-s,  was  and  still  is  part  of  the  usual  costume  of 
a  bride;     Compare  Lucan,  2.  358: 

"turritaque  prcmeti,s  frontem  iimtrona  rorona. 
translata  vetuit  contingorc  liinina  planta.*' 

Claud.  RapL  Pfos.  2.  140: 

"nunc  sociat  flores,  seseque  iguara  coronnty 
augurium  fatale  tori.'' 

Eurip.  Iphig.  iff  Aulid,  (Clyt.  to  Achill.):  ^ 

aoi  X  a  T  t(  a  1 1  il'  ic  a   t-yai  viv  ly/ov,  Ms   yauov^tvtiv 

|cited  bei  Paschalius,  Corotine,  2,  p.  125,  who  observes  thereon: 
'^Hoc  adeo  inde  factum  est,  quod  priscis  temporibus  coma 
soluta  et  libera  fuit  quoddam  veluti  insigne  virginitatis,  vir- 
ginesque  in  priscis  monumentis  plerumque  tales  describuntur; 
Virgil,  de  Venere,  Aen.  L  322: 

.     .  'nanKiue  humcris  .  .  .  veutLs;' 

at  coma  coacta  et  mrotiaia  argumentum  instiintis  aut  iam  prae- 

sentis   lactitiae   coniugalis.      At   tunc   ot    cogi   et  fraenari  coma 

dicebatur,   ut  apud  Claudianum  in  hisce  vcrsibus   \I{(ipt.  Ih-os, 

2,  137]: 

*uec  quae  Partheniuni  canibus  scrutatur  odoris 
asperuata  toros;  libertatemque  comarum 
iniecta  voluit  tandem  fraenare  r^}rnfia.'  "J 

The  safTron-coloured  veil  (crocko  velamen  acantho)  was  pe- 
culiarly the  bride's  veil;  as  Claud.  Eplth.  Honor,  et  Mar.  211: 

'Opal's  infeijta  nont  volainina  lutea  Serum 
pandite. " 

In  Lucan,    2.  860,   we   have   also  among  the  ornaments  of  the 

bride  another  of  Aeneas's  presents,  viz.,  the  necklace: 

*'non  timiduMi  nuptae  leviter  teotura  pudorem, 
Uitea  dcmissos  velarunt  tlammoa  vultus: 
balteus  haud  tluxos  geianiis  adstrinxit  amictus, 
o(jlla  monile  decens. ' 

Still  further,  a  part  of  the  presents  had  been  actually  among 
the  (ftQvai  of  Helen;  and  the  similar  presents  of  Medea  to 
Glauce,  viz.,  a  tine  poplum,  and  a  golden  crown,  are  denomi- 

51  • 
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nated  (pegvaiy  or  nuptial  presents,  by  Medea,  Eurip.  Med,  952: 

xai   irj  TVQKvvM  u((Xtt(}tn  vvutf  i^  tfor* 

Velamen,  i'allam. — It  mav  be  remarked  that  vei.amen  is  the 
tunic  properly  so  called,  pallam  the  outside  p^rment,  put  over 
the  velamen  tor  show,  especially  out  of  doors,  precisely  the 
presents  w^ch,  as  Livy  informs  us  (27.  4),  were  sent  by 
the  Roman  Senate  to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Ptcdemy  Philopa- 
tor:  *^  Alexandrian!  ad  Ptolemaeum  Cleopatram([ue  reges,  M. 
Atilius  et  M.  Acilius  legati,  ad  commemorandam  renovan- 
dam([ue  amicitiam  missi,  dona  tulere,  regi  togam  et  tunicmn 
purpuream  cum  sella  ebuniea;  reginae,  jmllaw  picfam  cum 
aniicuh  purpureo." 

SiciNis  AiKOQUK  RKiENTEM.— Compare  Menaifinnay  vol.  1, 
p.  61  (I^aris,  1720):  ''Une  dame  avoit  une  jupe  si  chnrgee  d'or 
et  d'argent,  (ju'olle  ne  pouvoit  marcher.  Quelqu'un  lui  dit: 
'Madame,  qui  est  I'ortV'vre  (|ui  a  fait  votro  jupe?'  On  pr6tend 
que  c'est  un  mot  de  feu  M.  le  premier  l^*6sident  de  Harlcy 
a  la  femme  d'un  maltotier.     Virgih^  dit 

I'.VLI.AM    SHiMS    AlKOC^lE    UI«JKNTK.M 

dans  le  vers  64S  du  liv.  i,  do  rEnoide.  C'etoit  parmi  les 
(frees  yjicov  oQD^oGuadio^y  parmi  les  Liitins  tunica  rceta,  ainsi 
nomm6c,  parce  que  loi-squ'il  n  y  avoit  pas  de  ceinture,  elle  se 
tenoit  toute  droite.  Festus  au  mot  rvctac  dit  que  c'est  parce 
que  la  tissuie  de  ces  robes  se  faisoit  de  bas  en  haut.  Voiez  .  .  . 
les  notes  de  Saumaise  sur  rAur61ian  de  Vopiscus." 

Pkterct.  ''V^ulgati  habent  peterent,  quod  et  ad  numeros 
aptius,  et  ad  invidiam  atrocius,"  Fabricius.  See  Rem.  on 
"dea,"  vei-se  .505. 

Ulim.icem  (JKmmis  Ai.'Roc^uE  coRONAM.  The  "corona"  is 
*' duplex  ^emmis  auroque,"  inasmuch  as  consisting  of  a  gold 
hoop  or  circlet,  studded  all  round  or  surmounted  all  round  with 
gems.  Compare  (Vi),  the  metaphorical  ''duplex  corona''  of 
St.  Agnes  (Prudent.  Pcn'steph.  14.  Tj,  of  which  the  one  lioop 
or  circlet  is  virginity,  the  other  mai^tyrdom: 
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'^duplex  corona  est  praestita  maftyri; 
intactum  ab  omni  crimiDe  virginal, 
mortis  deinde  gloria  liberae;  "* 

(6),  the  crown  of  Ariadne,  which,  described  by  Hyginus  (^4*- 
tron,  2,  5)  to  have  been  of  gold  and  Indian  gems  ("Dicitur 
etiaoi  a  Vulcano  facta  ex  auro  et  Indicis  geramis''),  may  fairly 
be  presumed  to  have  been,  like  Ilione's,  '^duplex  gemrais  auro- 
que,"  i.  €,  to    have    consisted    of   a  (circle   of  brilKants  (Ovid, 

Met  8,  176: 

.     .    "desertae  et  multa  querenti 
amplexus  et  openi  Liber  tulit,  utfiue  pereuni 
sidore  clara  foret,  suniptam  do  fronte  corona m 
immisit  caelo.  tenues  volat  ilia  per  auras, 
dumque  volat,  tjemmnr  subitos  veiluntur  in  ignes; 
consistant«)ue  loco,  specie  remanente  coronae, 
qui  medius  nixique  genu  est,  anguemque  tenentis") 

and  a  circle  of  gold  (CatuU.   (kirm.  66.   59  (ed.  Ellis): 

"hie  iuveni  Ismario  ne  solum  in  limine  caeli 
ex  Aiiadneis  anrea  temporibus 
fixa  f'orona  foret,  sed  nos  rjuoque  fulgeremus, 
devotae  flavi  verticis  exuviae"); 

(c),  also,  the  crown  of  Richesse,  Chauc.  lionf.  of  the  Hose,  1107  : 

'*upon  the  tressis  of  Kichesse 
was  set  a  circle  of  noblesse 
of  brende  gold,  that  full  light  yshone, 
so  faire  trowe  I  was  nevir  none: 
but  he  were  konning  for  the  nones 
that  could  devisin  all  the  .stones 
that  in  that  circle  shewin  clerc; 
it  is  a  wondir  thing  to  here, 
for  no  man  rould  or  preise  or  gesso 

*  That  two  hoops  or  circlets  are  here  meant  is  shown  by  verse  IIJ), 
where  Prudentius  goes  on  to  say: 

"cingit  coroni'^  interoa  Deu>« 
frontoni  dunbus  nmrtyris  imiubao; 
iinani  doceinplox  oditn  soxies 
inerces  percimi  luniino  confiiit; 
contonus  oxtat  fructus  in  altera," 

as  well  as  by  his  denominating,   at   verse    127,   those   *'duae  coronae  "  of 
w.  119,  120  "gemellum  diadema": 

"intendp  nostris  (*onluvionibns 
voitoiu  (^lueiiu  com  diadematb." 
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of  'hem  the  value  or  richesse: 
rubies  there  were,  saphirs,  ragounces, 
and  emeraudes,  more  than  two  unces, 
and  all  before  full  subtilly 
a  fine  carboncle  set  sawe  I, 
the  stone  so  clere  was  and  so  bright, 
that  all  so  sone  as  it  was  night 
men  mightin  sene  to  go  for  nede 
a  mile  or  two  in  length  and  brede; 
soche  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone 
that  Richesse  wondir  bright  yshone 
both  on  her  hedde  and  all  her  face 
and  eke  about  her  all  the  place;" 

(d),  Senec.  Med.  57H  (of  the  crown  sent  by  Medea  as  a  present 
to  Creusa): 

.     .     .     '^quodque  (jemmarum  nitor 
distinguit  aurum,  quo  solent  cingi  comae" 

|a  crown  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  and  so,  not  irapi-obably,  duplex 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  "corona"  presented  by  Aeneas  to 
Dido  is  '* duplex"],     (e),  Senec.  Here.  Oei.  358: 

"fortuna  amorem  peior  inflammat  magis: 
amat  vcl  ipsum  quod  caret  patrio  lare, 
quod  uudus  auro  crinis  et  yeiuma  iacet, 
ipsas  misericors  foi'san  aerumnas  amat."' 


661-666. 

NOVAS    AHT1<>^    NOVA    PKCTORE    VERS  AT 
CONSII.IA    UT    FACIEM    MUTATUS    CT    OKA    CUl'IDO 
PRO    DULCI    ASCAMO    VENIAT    DONISQVK    FURKNTEM 
INCEXDAT    RE(fINAM     VTl^l  K    OSSHU'S    IMriJChrT    lONEM 
(^U[1TE    DOMUM    TIMET    AMBKiUAM    TVRIOSQUK    HILINOUES 
I'RIT    ATROX    UNO    ET    SUH    NOCTEM   CURA    REClliSAT 


Novas    artes,    nova    i»K(Tore   versat   tonsilia.     Compare    Eurip. 
Med.  37: 

&tSotxi<   d*'  itriijr  [Mod'^amJ  /it]   ii  (ioi/.tvot^   rtov. 
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CupiDO.  It  is  only,  as  appears  from  Claudian's  beautiful 
Epithalainiunt  of  Honomts  and  Maria  (v.  73),  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  mythological  etiquette,  that  the  son  of  Venus 
the  great  God  of  Love  himself  (''quantus  deus,''  v.  723),  should 
be  employed  for  the  ruin  of  Dido: 

"niille  pharetrati  ludunt  in  margine  fratres, 
ore  pares,  similes  habitu  gens  mollis  Amorum. 
hos  nymphae  pariunt:  ilium  [sc.  Cupidinem]  Venus  aurea  solum 
odidit.    ille  deos  caelumque  et  sidera  cornu 
temperat,  et  summos  dignatur  figere  reges; 
hi  plebom  feriunt.  * 

D0NIS(^UK     FURENTEM     INCEXDAT    KEdlNAM.       Not     INCENDAT    DONIS, 

but  FURENTEM  DONIS.  First,  because  the  reader  has  of  inevitable 
necessity  joined  furentkm  and  donis  together  before  incendat 
is  presented  to  him  at  all;  and  this  necessity  is,  of  itself, 
no  mean  argument  that  thv3  words  are  intended  by  the  poet 
so  to  be  joined;  and  secondly,  and  principally,  because  Venus's 
device  is  not  that  Cupid  should  inflame  Dido  with  the  gifts 
or  by  means  of  the  gifts,  hat  that  Cupid  should,  by  his  own 
proper  and  peculiar  influence  (verse  692,  ^'oc(*ultum  ignem" 
and  ''veneno*'),  inflame  Dido,  already  o\\\  of  her  right  mind,  or 
beside  herself  with  the  gifts  (furentem  [)onis).  The  gifts  were 
Aeneas's  own  instruments  of  corruption,  and  he  had  already 
(verses  (iol  and  602)  given  A(*hates  the  necessary  instructions 
about  them,  and  their  presentation  to  Dido  by  Ascanius,  when 
it  occurred  to  Venus  to  insure  Dido's  ruin  by  causing  Cupid  to 
personate  Ascanius,  and  add  his  own  poison  to  the  poison  of 
the  giftvS.  Jacob,  however  (ad  Lucil.  Act  nam,  112 1  ignorant, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  iniiversal  practice  of  wooers  in  all  times, 
and  of  the  special  and  very-much-in-point  precedent  of  Ariadne 
(Hygin.  Astron.  2.  5:  ''yuo  tempore  Liber  ad  llinoa  venit 
cogitans  Ariadnem  comprimere,  banc  coronam  |viz.,  the  crown, 
afterwiirds  the  constellation  of  that  name)  ei  muneri  dedit;  qua 
delectata  non  recusavit  conditionem  stupri.  Dicitur  etiam  a 
Vulcano  facta  ex  auro  et  Indicis  gemmis;''  and  iigain,  Astron. 
2.  5:  '*  Coronam  Ariadnae  Theseus  dono  dicitur  dedisse,  cum  ei 
propter  vii-tutem  et  animi  magnitudinem  uxor  esset  concessa"), 
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and  that  "a  gift  softeneth  the  heart"  oven  of  those  who  are  not 
harlots,  Is  indignant  that  donis  should  be  joined  either  with 
ACCENDAT  Or  with  FURKNTEM  fXoli  vel  donis  fiirere  reginam 
vel  inrendf  donis,  tanquam  aliquam  meretriculanrj,  and  con- 
strues thus:  "Cupido,  dtjt/f  sub  Ascanii  specie  dona  affert  re- 
ginam incendit,"  whic^h  ipse-dixit  construction  of  the.  passage, 
if  indeed  it  be  a  construction  of  the  passage,  let  those  accept 
who  understand. 

OssiBus:  not  literally  the  bones,  hut  the  limbs,  the  flesh,  the 
body;  exactly  as  (a)  medullae,  not  the  marrow,  but  the  in- 
terior; the  flesh  and  blood  and  sinews;  (6),  3.  308:  '^calor 
ossa  reliquif  [heat  left,  tint  her  bones,  hut  her  limbs,  her 
flesh];  (c),  7.  458: 

.     .     .     ^''nsHaqtt<'  et  aitits 
perfudit  toto  proruptus  corporc  sudor;"' 

and  (d),  Geoni.   S.  4H2: 

*'nec  via  mortih  erat  simplex;  sed  ubi  ignca  venis 
omnibus  acta  sitis  miseros  adduxerat  artus, 
rursus  abiindabat  fluidus  liquor,  omniaque  in  se 
ossa  minutatim  morbo  collapsa  trahebat." 

BiLiN(iUKs.  Compare  Kurip.  Trond.  28 f)  (of  Ulysses):  ^h/r- 
njio  yXioaaa.  Barnabae  Epi^t.  19,  ''Patrum  Apostolicorum 
Opera'*  fed.  Hefele),  Tubingae,  1847:  Or/,  eai]  (hyviopoc:,  ovde 
()iyhooaoi;'  yrayiQ  yag   '^avaxov  eotiv  r^  Siyhoaoia.     Plaut.  TV?/- 

cul.  4.   3.   6: 

.     .     .     '^edico  prius 

ne  duplices  habeatis  linguas:  ne  ego  bilingues  vos  neuem." 

Wirth,  (icschichtc  drr  Drutscheu,  vol.  3,  p.  157:  **Darum  be- 
mlihte  cr  [Erasmus]  sich,  die  bossere  richtung  zu  fordern,  ohne 
mit  (ler  licrrschonden  macht  und  deren  anhiingorn  zu  brochen; 
kurz,  er  entwickelte  cin  system  des  schaukelns  und  der  halbheit, 
welches  fast  den  schein  der  doppelziingigkeit  orregte." 

Urit  UNO.  She  is  jealous  of  Juno.  This  is  precisely  the 
thought,  oxprt'sscd  in  the  opposite  construction,  there  being  no 
verb  in  English  cijuivalent  to  urero,  to  make  jealous,  excite  the 
passion  of  j(»alousy.  (Compare  Ammian.  31.  12:  "E  Melan- 
thiade    signa    comiiiovjr,    equij)ararc    f'acinore    (pio'lam    egregio 
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adolescentem  properans  filiiirn  fratris,  cuius  virtutibus?/refcf7/?/r.'') 
Venus  is  jealous  of  Juno  on  account  of  the  success  of  Juno's 
policy;  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  probability  that 
Carthage,  not  Rome,  would  be  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  consequently,  Juno,  not  herself,  the  chief  divinity — 
the  great  object  of  the  world's  worship  and  admiration.  Our 
author,  following  the  example  of  his  prototype,  is  little  shy  of 
humanizing  his  gods,  of  tilling  their  breasts  with  the  worst  of 
human  passions.  The  wrath  of  rJuno,  the  jealousy  of  Venus,  the 
ambition  and  intrigues  of  both,  are  the  moving  springs  of  the 
poejn.  Almost  in  the  very  first  verse  we  have  Juno's  wrath, 
and  herCy  in  the  middle  of  the  Fii*st  Book,  we  have  Venus's  jea- 
lousy, so  intense  that  it  keeps  her  awake  at  night.  If  they  come 
to  an  amicable  conference  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Book, 
the  one  suppressing  her  ire,  and  the  other  hiding  her  jealousy 
tlie  object  of  each  is  still  the  same,  viz.,  to  cheat  and  overreach 
the  other.  Pity  that  gods  cannot  live  in  harmony  together, 
cannot  allow  each  other  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  unclouded  azure; 
that  they  must  be  for  ever  squabbling  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  if  they  were  men;  that  there  must  be  as  deadly  a  feud 
between  the  queen  of  love  and  the  queen  of  heaven,  between 
the  god  on  the  Nile  and  the  god  on  the  Jordan,  as  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  or  Washington  and  Richmond! 

Ukit  atrox  iuno.  Atkox,  Gr.  a/cTjrrjc;;  Engl.,  ndhless^  pitiless. 
Compare  Tacit.  Afmai.  14.  67:  *'Quae  fPoppaea]  semper  odio, 
tum  et  metu  atrox.''  Tacit.  AnuaL  13.  19:  "Paridem  histrio- 
nem  .  .  .  impulit  ire  propere,  crimenque  atroeiter  deferre'' 
[inform  ruthlessly,  without  any  feeling  of  pity  at  all  for  the 
delinquent]. 

Et   sill   NocTK.M    cuKA   KKcuKSAT.      JVot. ,   as    undei*stood    bv 
Wordsworth, 

"the  calm  of  night  Ls  powerless  to  roinovo 
those  cares," 

but  her  ((ucs,  hofrrrrr  Ihcif  iNfuj  harr  hrvn  dissipated hij  the  liifbt 
and  eheerfalnes  of  the  daij,  return  (as  usually  happens  with  per- 
sons whose  minds  are  uneasy)  iriih  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
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returning   night,   and  prevent   her  from   sleeping.      Compare 
Epigr.  Melagri,  AnthoJ.  Pat.    7,  Wo: 

XQfXf-   flOt    Tt    71 0%^f IVOt'      .... 


[fram  the  care  f viz ,   the  care   of  lovej  whirh  keeps  me  from 
sleeping)],     Ovid.  Met.   8.   81: 

^4alia  diconti,  curarum  maxiaia  nutrix 
nox  intervenit." 

Sil.  10.  331: 

**8ed  mens  invigilat  curis,  uoctisque  quietem 
ferre  nequit." 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  329: 

**quos  iam  mente  dies,  quam  saova  insomnia  curis 
prospicio." 

Val.  Flacc.  3.  362: 

"at  non  indo  dies,  ueqiic  iam  magis  aspera  curis 
nox  Minyas  tanta  caesonim  ah  imagine  solvit." 

Val.  Flacc.  7.  3: 

"noxque  riiit,  soli  veniens  non  mitis  anianti. 
(;rgo  ubi,  cunctatis  extreme  in  limine  plantis, 
contigit  aegra  toros.  et  mens  inc^ensa  tencbris, 
vertere  tunc  varies  per  longa  insomnia  questus, 
ne<.'  pereat  quo  scire  niodo." 

And  above  all,  Virgil  himself,  Acn.  4.   o29: 

'*at  non  infelix  animi  Phocnissa,  nee  unquam 
solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisvo  aut  peetore  noctem 
accipit:  ingeminant  turae." 
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668-670. 

NATE    MEAE    WHKS    MEA    MAGNA    POTENTIA    SOLUS 
NATE    PATHIS    SUMMl    QUI    TELA    TYPHOIA    T>:MN1S 
.\J)    TE    COXRMHO    CT    SUl'PLEX    TUA    NUMLNA    POSCO 


VAR.  LECT. 

ptmct.  roTKNTiA  •  SOLUS  I  Vnt.  Ill  Sorv.  (ed.  Lion):  Donat.;  Junta;  G. 
Fabricius;  Bask.;  J).  Hoins. ;  Burm.;  Hoyne;  Jalin;  Thiel;  Haeckcr- 
niann. 

punct.  POTENTIA  sous  •  U  Gud.  70.  Ill  P.  Manut.;  N.  Hcins.  (1671,  1676, 
1704);  Philippe;  AVagn.  (1832,  1849,  1861):  Forb.;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb.; 
Coningt.;  Voss;  Siiptle. 

"Solus  nate,  pathis,  summi,  kc.  Sunt  qui  itn  distinguunt,  mea 
MAGNA  POTENTLv  soiiUS,  sed  tuMc  posscnt  (juum  melior  ratio  non 
occurreret.  IdciiTO  enim  posituni  est  solus  nate  patkis  summi 
QUI  TELA  TYPHOiA  TEMNis,  ut  ostcuderotur  facllo  esse,  quod  Venus 
eftici  (uipiebat:  qui  enim  potuit  fulmen  lovis  cotemnere,  et 
.quibus  Typhoeus  oxarsit,  faeilius  potuit  mentem  feminae  possi- 
dore,''  Donatus.  ^* Solus,  nate;  /.  r.,  solus  (jui  lovis  eon- 
temnis  fulmina,  (juae  diis  ceteris  solent  esse  terrori,"  Servius 
(ed.  Lion).  The  two  opinions  which  divided  CGmniontators  on 
tliis  passage  in  the  time  of  Donatus,  and  no  doubt  long  before 
the  time  of  Donatus,  have  continued,  as  the  above-quoted  Var. 
Lccit.  show,  to  divide  commentatoi-s  down  to  the  present  time. 
For  the  following  reasons  I  take  part  with  Donatus,  and  assign 
SOLUS  not  to  what  goes  before,  but  to  what  follows:  (1),  because 
Cupid  was  not  solus  the  magna  potentia  of  Venus  (who  had 
also  the  magna  potentia  of  her  beauty,  and  the  magna 
potentia  of  her  caestus),  but  was  "solus  qui  temnebat:'' 
(2),  because  the  pause  after  solus  rendei*s  the  verses  tame  and 
monotonous,  while  the  pause  before  solus  renders  them  energetic, 
and  by  varying  their  cadence  distinguishes  them  from  each 
other;  (ii),  because  the  same  Venus  tiddresses  the  same  Cupid, 
with    the    same    "mea    potentia"    without    any    "solus,**    Ovid, 

Mvt.   f).   :ifH: 

.     .     "natinnquo  arnploxa  voliiorcm, 
'arma  mauusque  meae.  niea,  nato,  potentia,'  dixit." 
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If  I  do  not  adduce  as  a  fourth  argument  the  point  by  which 
SOLUS  is  separated  from  potkntia,  both  in  the  Vatican  Fragment 
and  the  Medicoan  (Bottari:  Foggini;  Schulz  ap.  Wagn.,  ed. 
Heyn.,  vol.  5,  p.  24),  it  is  because  I  attach  no  particle  of 
weight  to  the  punctuation  either  of  those  or  any  other  Virgilian 
MSS  •  and  even  if  I  did,  I  consider  rav  case  as  sufficients 
proved  without  such  assistance.  It  was  no  doubt  the  semicolon 
after  soi.us,  in  the  Gud.  70,  which  misled  N.  Heinsius  to  remove 
the  comma  frojn  i'otentia  and  place  it  after  soi.us.  There  would, 
I  think,  be  not  merely  a  short,  but  a  long  pause,  a  semicolon, 
at  POTENTr.A,  the  thought  breaking  ofi*  there,  and  a  new  thought, 
a  climax  of  the  preceding,  commencing  with  solus:  Thou  who 
art  fiot  vierehf  duj  yrcat  potennj,  hut  icho  atone y  of  the  tvhole 
world,  conteinneM  thr  weapons  of  the  Thunderer. 

80LUS,    XATK,    PATKIS  SUMMI   (^Ul  TKLA   TYPUOIA   TEMNIS.       ComparC 

(ap.  Wernsdorf )  Reposian.     Co)wuh.  Mart,  et  Veneris,  92: 

.    .     .     "laetare,  Oiipido, 
teiTibilom  divum  [Martoin]  tuo  solo  numine  victum." 

Stat.  Thet),  H.   296  (Mars  addressing  Venus): 

".so//  oui  tanta  potestas 
divonurnjue  hoininuinqiie  meis  ocourrere  tells 
iinpune,  ct  media  ^uainvis  iu  caede  fremontes 
hos  adsistere  oquos,  hunc  ensem  avellore  dextra.'' 

Mosch.   Europ.    75  (of  Jupiter): 

— all  which  examples  contirm  the  junction  of  solus  in  our  text 

with    TKMMs;    while   the   two   following    passages,    in  neitlier  of 

which  is  there  any  solus,  confirm  the  separation  of  the  same 

word    Uom  natk  mka  magna  potkntlv,    viz..   Statins,    Silr.   /.  2. 

1S7  (the  same  Venus  to  the  same  Cupid): 

.     .     .     ''  tu,  niea  sumnia  potestas, 
nate;'" 

Stat.  Thvh.  :>.  154  (a  mother  addressing  the  bodies  of  her  two 
sons  who  liJid  been  killed  in  battle): 

.     .     .     **vosuo,  ilia  i»otoutia  matris? 
[jlje  in   whom   I  ua.s  so  strong,  so  power fuJ]. 


o  >• 
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We  may  add"  that  Propert  2.  1.  65: 

"hoc  si  qiiis  vitium  poterit  mihi  deinoro,  soUis 
Tantalea  poterit  tradere  poma  inanu," 

affords  an  example  of  solus  at  the  end  of  the  lino,  similarly 
separated  by  a  pause  from  the  preceding  context,  and  in  similar 
close  connexion  with  the  following  line. 

Nate  meae  virf>j,  &c.  Compare  Venus's  similar  persuasion 
of  Cupid  to  wound  Medea  with  the  love  of  Jason,  Apollon. 
Rhod.  3.   181 :  ei  d*  aye  fnoi  yiQoipQWv,  &c. 

Qui  tela  typhoia  temnis.  See  in  Gorius,  Afuif.  Florent, 
tom.  2,  tab.  16,  fig.  1,  a  representation,  taken  from  a  gem,  of 
Cupid  breaking  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  across  his  knee. 

TuA  xuMiNA  posco.  Xot  tlfif  f/oclhead  or  dirhilfi/y  but  thy 
self-oriifinathty  yi'll  mid  pleasure,  that  part  of  the  sentient 
thinking  being  which  grants  or  refu.ses,  and  to  which  especially 
prayer  is  always  addressee!.  See  Rem.  on  ''quo  numine  laeso," 
verse  12,  and  on  "nunien  lunonis,"  verse  52;  and  compare 
8.  382,  ''sanctum  mihi  numen,''  where  Venus  supplicated  the 
''sanctum  numen"  of  her  husband,  just  as  in  our  text  she  sup- 
plicates the  NUMiNA  of  her  son — in  both  cases  wanting  to  obtain 
something,  and  therefore  in  both  cases  addressing  herself  spe- 
cially to  the  assenting  and  offending  faculty,  the  numen,  of 
the  person  addressed.     See  Rem.  on  8.  882. 


672. 

lACTBTUR    onus    lUNONIS    IN  (QUAE 


VAIi\  LECr. 

iACTETiTi{  1  Vat.  (lA(.TACTUR),  second  A  crossed  out;  the  Q  a.  m.  s.: 
'Omnia  prorsus  oxcniplaria  manii  scripta,  quae  hactonus  logerim,  scrip- 
turn  ostcndunt  iA«;TKTiiK<^rK.  lAriKTiiu  vei'o  libentor  logorim,  nam  pcn- 
timomoroos  locus  omnino  communis  est,*  Picrius.  II  ^'r^.  111  Yen. 
1470;  Brcsc;  D.  Hcins. ;  N.  Hems.  (1670,  H)7l,  167G,  1704);  Philippe; 
Hcyno;  Hau])t;  Ribb. ;  Coningt. ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Dor[)h.;  Wagn.  (I832i 
1841,  18Glj;  Thiol. 
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lACTKTCKQUE  I  Rojn.y  McfL  II  ^1 ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Nonius  ("Vacat 
Qi%"  Rorvius);  Pr. ;  P.  Manut. 

0  T>r.,  PaL  Sf.  Oall. 


iNiguAK  I  liotn.f  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Hcins.  (1670);  lleyne; 
Wakof.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt. 

ACEHiuF.  I  Vat.   (ACERBAE   erased,   and   iniquak   written   on   margin  by  a 

INQUAH 

later  hand),  Pal.  (ACERBAE,   alteration   voiy  ancient);  Pierius:    **In 
Longobardico  legere  est  ackkbak."     Ill  Ribbeck. 

0   Ver.,  St.   Gail. 


Those  who    reject   the  qvv:   of  this  passage    on  the  ground 

tliat   it   mars   both   the   sense  and    tlie   grammar,   and  is  of  no 

use  except  to  the  measure,  are   bound  to  reject  the  *'que"  of 

5.  446: 

"Entollus  vires  in  veutum  effudit,  et  ultro 

ipso  gravis  gravitcr^w^  ad  tcrram  pondere  vasto 

concidit;' 

of  10.  813: 

.     .     .     *'huic  gladio  peiqu^  aerea  suta, 

per  tunicam  s«[ualoiitoin  auro,  latus  haurit  apeiluni;" 
of  11.   169: 


"quin  ego  non  alio  digner  te  funere,  Palla, 
quam  plus  Aeneas,  et  quani  magni  Phryges,  et  quani 
T\Trheni<yi/<'  duces,  Tynhonum  cxoroitus  omnis," 

which  no  less  mars  both  tlie  sense  and  the  grammar,  and  is  of 
use  only  to  tlie  measure.  In  favour  of  lACTFruR,  however,  it 
is  onlv  fair  to  adduce  (icon/.  :i.  Tfi,  'Mnureditur:"  and  Acn. 
4.  222:  'Silloqiiitur;''  and  f).  2S4,  "datur;"  all  quoted  by 
Ribbeck.  Also  the  ''que"  of  6.  251,  found  (see  Ribbeck)  in 
almost  all  the  codices.  Can  it  be  that  there  was  a  que  which 
performed  tlie  oftice  of  a  mere  ckv'f 
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674-686. 

IIUNC-P08SIT 


VAR.  LECT. 

iirNc  1  /?ow.,  Med.  Ill  R.  Steph.;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Haupt;  Hoyno;  Wagn.  (1882,  1841,  1849,  1861). 

Mxc  I  Vat.  (II  writtou  a.  m.  s.  ovor  a  cancelled  N);  Pierius  (*'ln  codd. 
plcrisjiue  antiquioribus  nunc  legitur,  ([uod  miniine  displicet ").  Ill  Douat. ; 
Wakcf. ;  Ribb.;  Coningt. 

0  !>/•.,  St.  Gall. 


HUNC    PnOENISSA    TENET    DIDO    BLANDISQUE    MORATUR    VOCIBUS.       Com- 
pare Horn.   0(i.  1.   56  (of  Calypso): 

ain  dt  uitktcxoioi  xtti  luuvXtotai  loyotair 

Plant.  Mostel.  2.  1.  48  (ed.  Weise): 

'^hei  iiiihi,  i[uani,  istaec  blanda  dicta  quo  evouiant,  madeo  nietii!" 

Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  1.    703: 

.    .    .     ''quid  blanda  voce  moraris 
auctorem  stupri,  Deidainia,  tui?" 

luNONiA  HospiTiA.  Conlngtoii  cites  as  parallel  *^Aeneia 
hospitia/'  10.  494.  Incorrectly ,  iunonia  hospitia  bein^  the 
hospitality  shown  />//  Juno,  whereas  ''Aeneia  hospitia"  is  the 
hospitality  shown  to  Aeneas  another  example,  if  we  have  not 
had  examples  enough  already,  of  the  capriciousness  of  lan^jfuage, 
and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  argue  that  the  expression  which  has  a 
certain  nnmning  in  on(^  place  must  have  the  same  meaning  in 
another.  A  safer  argument,  perhaps,  would  be  that  the  expres- 
sion which  has  ac  ertain  meaning  in  one  place  has  a  different, 
possibly  even,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site meaning  in  another.  See  Rem.  on  ^'cingere  flamma,**  next 
verse  but  one. 

CiNOKRK  flamma;  envelope  with  flame,  i.  e.,  set  on  fire. 
Venus  uses  metaphorically,  and  with  reference  to  her  own  flame, 
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/.  c,  the  flame  of  love,  desire,  the  very  tbrni  of  expression  which 
is  used  literally,  and  with  reference  to  real  flame;  as  in  Flor.  2. 
():  ''Alteram  ferro,  castra  metantem;  alteram,  qaum  evasisset 
in  tarrim,  cinctum  fhrihffs  oppresserunt/'  /.  ^.,  in  plain  langaage, 
"alteram,  qaum  evasisset  in  tarrim ,  i^nibus  oppivsserant." 
The  force  of  cingere,  no  less  in  our  text  than  in  Florus,  is 
efnclopitff/ f  .surrounding  on  all  side^Sy  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  escape.     Compare  9.  153: 

''luce  palam  certuin  est  igni  dmntnlare  inuros. " 
10.  74: 

'*indignuin  est  Italos  Troiain  rircumdare  flannnu 

nas(tentem" 
[envel(»pe  the  walls,  envelope  nascent  Troy,  with  tire,  /.  r.,  fire 
the  walls;  exactly  as  in  our  text,  envelope  the  queen  with 
flame,  intlanio  the  queen,  viz.,  with  the  flame  of  love,  with 
desirej.  That  the  flame  spoken  of  is  the  flame  of  love  appears, 
lirMt,  from  the  explicit  information  we  have  had  already  that 
it  was  the  deliberate  point  of  Venus  to  inflame.  Dido  with  a 
passion  for  Aeneas: 

DONISI^IK    KritKNTKM 
INTKM»AT    KHilNAM,    Al\»rK    (►SSIIU'S    IMI'LUKT    Hi.NKM. 

seeoiidly,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  sequel  of 
Venus's  address  consists  of  instructions  to  Cupid  how  he  is  to 
aid  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  this— ** pace  dictum  sit  turn 
deae   tum   poetae" — her   nefarious   purpose:    UKiiius  accitc  .  .  . 

IIUNC  KOO  SOPITl'M  .  .  .  TU  FACIEM  H.I.IUS  .  .  .  TT  CUM  TK  ,  .  . 
OCCULTIM    INSI'IRKS    KiNEM    FALLASgUK    VKNKNO.       AlaS !    tllC    UUliappy 

([ueen ,  less  fortunate  than  Lysidice,  had  no  friendly  prophet 
to  warn  her  either  against  the  plotting  ^ods,  or  against  the 
shaft,  or  against  the  contUigration  which  was  so  soon  to  envelope 
her,  AntUoL   Pal.   5.   124  (Kpigr.  of  Philodemusj: 

«/./.    /,()//   lUm   Toiu   Ptoi    ih,y(n<oiv  llouiJt^, 
./ididixtj,  xai   ,tio   iKftiut   hyxovifiov. 

imi'Tt-:   ^'0i    ut-yti/.n^-   nut /.a    ,t  voy.uit,^. 

Thirdly',  from  the  actual  acc«)mplislimcnt  of  Venus\s  purpose 

of  thus  riuijcndi   with  jlainnm  her  unfortunate  prey : 

•'ardoscitquo  tuondo 
hliocnissa,  ft  paritoi   puero  donis<iue  iiiovetur  " 
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'^vulnus  alit  venis  et  caeco  carpitur  igni." 

.     .     .     '4mpenso  animum  inilammavit  amoro. " 

.     .     .    ''est  mollis  flamma  medullas 
interea,  et  tacitum  ^'ivit  sub  pectore  vulnus: 
uritur  infelix  Dido." 

^'quam  simul  ac  tali  perseosit  peste  teneri 
cara  lovis  ooniux." 

^^egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refeiiis 
tuque  puerque  tuus" 

(referring  directly  to  the  scene  from  which  our  text  is  taken); 
and  lastly,  from  a  comparison  with  Silius,  13.  615: 

'^astabat  fecunda  lovis  Pomponia  furto. 
namque  iibi  cognovit  Latio  surgentia  bella 
Poenorum,  Veuus,  iosidias  anteire  laborans 
luDouis,  fusa  sensim  per  pectora  patrem 
implicuit  flamma," 

where  in  the  same  contention  as  in  our  text,  between  the  same 
Venus  and  the  same  Juno,  on  behalf  of  the  same  respective 
prot^g^s,  the  same  Venus  who  in  our  text  *'antecapit  dolis'' 
and  ^*cingit  flamma,"  ^'anteit  insidiis"  and  "implicat  flamma." 
Compare  Propert.  4.  4.  69: 

"nam  Vesta,  Iliacae  felix  tutela  favillae, 

culpam  alit  et  plures  condit  in  ossa  faces" 

(where  "condere  in  ossa  faces"  is  the  equivalent  of  cixoere 
FLAMMA,  and  where  we  have  the  same  inspiration  of  the  fire  of 
love,  and  similarly  by  a  deity).     Theocr.  Idyll,  2.  23: 

^tk(^t^'  fu'  tevtctatv   tyot  d*    fnt   ^f(A(ft^di  6(n^viw 
taihj'  /ci>>   «i'i«  Xaxti  tttya  xu7i7ivoiauan 
xiiU^nifii^  li^fhi],  xoi'Sf   a;ioSot'  ^tdouf<:  «it((^', 
OL'ioi  101   x(u  .U).m>i  tri   (f/.oyt   oaox    auttiivvoi. 

Sulpicii  Argum.  in  Aetteid,  Anthol.  Lat.  (ed.  Meyerj,  223.  19: 

''at  regina  gravi  pectus  succensa  dolore 
ardet  amore  viri,  clausuni  voueratur  amorem, 
dumque  ca[>it,  capitur;  sentit  quos  praebuit  ignes 
Aeneas.' 

Oaxxetta  d*  Italia,  Aprile  25,  1876:  ''Xoi  abbiamo  obbligo  di 
clngere  col  fnoco  della  liberta  i  confini  dello  state  papale,  e 
spingervi  deiitro  Tincendio." 

HENkY,    ABNEIDKA,    VOL.    I.  52 
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If  we  have  "flammis  cincta"  in  the  verv  different  and  even 
opposite  sense  of  '* armed  with  tire,"  12.  811: 

.     .     .     **flarnfriis  n'urta  sub  ipsa 
starom  acie  traherenniu*^  ininiica  in  proelia  Teucros/' 

it  is  only  another  sad  proof  of  the  imperfection  and  confusion 
of  language.     See  Kem.  on  ''lunonia  hospitia,"  1.  675. 


678. 

NK    t^i:o    SK    xVUMINE    MUTCT 

Nk  quo  sk  numink  MUThn\     Compare  Aeschyl.  Kumen.   660: 

TiXTti  (f     o   \i 00)0X101',   tj    (f     iiJiho    '■;trui  iti'>i 
taojotr  ^oi'Oj.-,  uLoi'  [oioi,  Schiitz]   uti  fi/.tnl'ij   I'/fo^ 

[gignit  qui  init;  ilia  vero  tanquam  hospita  hospiti  servat  germen,  nc  ita 
reoonditum  deus  laodat]. 

Aesch.  Suppi.   J(U5  (Chorus  of  Danaides  speaking): 

mris   (f    o.'io>o«s   ovi'ty.     tv   ffr.oott.   nr.iba. 

t/roi;  ro  .lounUhv  ov  d'taoiofilfO)  tfotfUr; 
[nisi  eniin  a  diis  iiovi  <|uid  consilii  iutervonorit,  ]iriorom  aniini  trainitein  noii 
derelinquain], 

NuMi.vK,  not  (h'ifi/,  but  dirine  tvilL  divine  iuflnenee  (see 
Rem.  on  verse  12,  ''quo  numino"):  therefore  not  by  some  (or 
any)  deity,  but  by  some  divine  influence,  inspimtion;  /.  e,,  by 
the  will,  influence,  inspiration  of  some  deity.     See  Sil.  13.  816: 

^'occe  repens  taoito  percurrit  pectura  sensu 
leligio,  et  saevas  coiiijionit  numinc  mentes,'' 

where  *^numine"    is  not  tlie  deity  or  god   personally,   but  the 

divine   will,   power,   influence,    majesty    of  the   god   afterwards 

mentioned  pei-sonally,  verse  319: 

.     .     .     "subit  iiitiina  corda 
j)erlabons  sensiin,  mitis  drus,' 

and  not  mentioned  bv  name  until  verse  326:  *'Pan  love  missus 
erat."  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  effect  of  the  "numen"  pre- 
ceding tiie  actual  presence  of  the  ^*deus,''  and  of  the  ''deus"  in  its 
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turn  preceding  the  actual  "Pan."  It  is  one  and  not  the  least  of 
the  thousand  beauties  of  a  description,  in  which  Silius  vies  with, 
and  is  not  left  behind  even  by,  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  master. 
Pity  that  Rome's  sec^ond  Virgil  has  not  oftener  put  forth  the 
great  poetical  powers,  manifested  by  this  incomparable  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  playful  and  amusing  of 
all  gods,  to  enjoy  which  to  the  utmost,  the  reader  should  have 
first  watched  the  motions  of  the  capraro  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Roman  campagna,  or  the  bosky  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi;  at 
least  should  have  seen  the  statues,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river  god  in  the  court  of  the  Capitoline  museum  in  Rome. 

NuMiNE.  "lunonio,"  La  Cerda.  "Ne  machinatione  dei  ali- 
cuius,  lunonis,  mutetur  animus  eius,"  Wagner  (1861).  No, 
no;  the  reflection  of  the  mutare  upon  se,  the  se  mutet,  shows 
that  the  change  spoken  of  is  not  one  to  be  produced  from  the 
outside,  but  one  arising  from  within,  viz.,  from  Dido's  own 
self-originating  will  and  pleasure.     Compare  verse  241; 

^^quae  te,  genitor,  sententia  vertit?" 
where  a  similar  change  from  within  is  meant.  Venus  is  afraid 
that  Dido's  mind  should  change,  that  Dido  should  change  her- 
self by  some  "numen'' — self-originating  will,  pleasure,  mind, 
intention,  whim  of  her  own;  no  matter  whether  such  change 
were  brought  about  by  the  machinations  of  Juno,  already 
alluded  to  or  br  some  other  cause. 


682. 

MEA   MAXIMA    CUKA 


"Otiosa  haec,  siquid  sentio,  et  quae  abesse  malis,'*  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyne).  "Wagner  not  unnaturally  complains  of  the  words 
ag  otiose  here,  the  plot  not  being  intended  to  benefit  Ascanius  in 
any  way,  except  so  far  as  he  is  served  by  any  thing  which  serves 
Aeneas.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  removal  of  Ascanius 

52» 
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to  Idalia  may  be  meant  to  present  itself  to  Venus  as  a  natural 
outlet  for  her  own  aflPection,  as  well  as  in  pursuance  of  the  plot. 
Compare  10.  46-53,  where  the  general  thought  is  parallel.  The 
verv  obscurity  with  which  this  is  indicated  mav  be  an  inten- 
tional  stroke  in  a  speech  from  which  every  thing  is  excluded 
which  does  not  bear  on  the  one  object  of  persuading  Cupid. 
But  on  such  matters  it  is  easy  to  be  over-subtle,"  Conington. 
On  the  contrary,  the  usual  fault  of  Virgilian  commentators 
is  not  to  be  over-subtle,  and  see  in  the  author's  words  more  than 
the  author  means,  but  to  be  under-subtle,  and  not  see  even 
as  much  as  the  author  means;  and  on  this  very  occasion, 
BO  far  are  Conington,  and  Wagner,  or  even  Senrius,  with 
his  "Et  Aeneas  cura  est,  sed  Ascanius  maxima  (4.  275)  'cui 
regnum  Italiae  Romanaque  tellus  debentur;'  et  ubique  Ascanius 
maxima  cura  Veneris  introducitur  ut  (10.  132)  'Veneris 
iustissima  cura;'  item  (10.  50)  'hunc  tegere  et  dirae  valeam  sub- 
ducere  pugnae,'  *'  from  being  over-subtle,  or  seeing  m4)re  than 
the  meaning,  Chat  thei-e  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  missed 
the  meaning  altogether:  //o/,  of  coui-se,  that  any  one  of  them 
has  ti-anslated  the  words  incorrectly,  uv  not  ai>  equivalent  to 
"my  dearest  love,"  but  that  not  one  of  the  whole  three  ha^s 
seen  the  necessity  there  is  for  some  expi-ession  on  Venus's  part 
of  affection  for  the  boy  whom  she  is  treating  in  so  very  |in- 
kind,  so  very  stepmother-like  manner,  putting  him  to  bed  before 
the  feasting  and  merry-making  begin,  expressly  that  he  may  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  give  no  trouble: 

NK    (^I'A    SflKK    DOLOS    MKIHlJSVK    0((  rUHKKK    I'OSSIT; 

and  as  soon  as  he  is  disposed  of,  passing  her  own  son  for  him 
upon  the  company.  I  remember  well  when  I  was  a  youngster 
myself,  how  very  ill  I  took  this  treatment  of  young  Ascanius  by 
his  grandmanuna;  but,  until  I  was  almost  a  septuagenarian,  I 
as  little  perceived  as  either  ^erviiis,  or  Wagner,  or  Conington, 
that  our  author  himself  is  conscious  of  it,  and  in  the  words  mea 
MAXIMA  cuuA  makes,  with  his  usual  tact  and  ability,  such  amende 
honorabfe  for  it  as  the  case  admits  of.  This  amende,  yihen.l 
read  the  passage  now,  reminds  me  of  the  tender  tears  oar 
criminal  judge  sheds  when  he  is  passing  sentence  of  death  on  a 
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culprit,  or  the  affectionate  shake  of  the  hand  our  hangman  gives 
his  victim  when  he  has  the  noose  secure  round  his  neck,  and 
is  just  going  to  draw  the  bolt,  and  let  him  drop. 

Maxima  cura,  inasmuch  as  that  which  is  most  loved  occa- 
sions the  greatest  anxiety,  viz..  to  keep  and  preserve  it.  Com- 
pare Hor.   Orf.  1.  14.    7 : 

"nupHF  solicitum  quae  mihi  taodiura, 
nunc  desideriuin  r</?*rtque  non  levis, 
interfusa  iiitentes 

vitos  aequora  Cycladas." 


Caial,    7: 


'*  tuque,  0  mearum  cura,  Sexte,  curaruin, 
vale,  Sabine."* 


The  Greeks  use  (.ieQif.tva,  /.^dei^ta^  fteledtjiita,  and  (iehi^ia,  and  the 
English  care  in  the  same  manner.     Compare  Eurip.  Hec.  885: 

Eurip.  Med.   73: 

Ifittd.   ;i(cXici((  xtdi'iov  ktinmu   xtjStrfjidMv. 

Ibid.  882: 

x(u  ^L'u.ifoaii'tti'  xiti   .Kwhmartu  Xf/it, 

Ibyci,  Fraijm.  4  (ed.  Schneidewin) : 

Evnvakt   ykvxkMr    Xutniioi'   ihc/.Os 

XK/.ktXOUUn'    Uf/.^SfiliKl 

|/.  e.  ''pulchricomarum  virginum  cura/'   SchniMdevvin].     Anacr. 
5.  6: 

()0&or,  (II  (ftotoror  (iiih)s, 

oo$ov    f/«00,"    Ht/.J}UtC. 

Pindar,   Ohjmp.   KK   92  [59]: 

v^iaaiv  If   .'laitihroint   u^i.iiutt. 

Heliodor.  Aeth.   3,   3:  ^v  rJf  to  f.uX^i^ia  Sfnov,  Qeayevr^^;,     Aris- 
toph.  EceksiaxiisaCy  973: 
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Aristaen.  2.  5:  Hdeiog  ^aXa  e/tjaQov  ^teva^v  yqaipovoa'  aqa  o 
veog,  Tov^iov  (.uXri^a,  dtsfivrifiovevoe  ^tov;  Shakesp.  Comedy  of 
Errors  J  1.  1: 

"my  youDgest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care." 


684. 

SOPITUM    SOMNO 


"Unum  quidem  est  sopor  et  sonmus;  sed  modo  sopitum  irri- 
gatum  intelliginuis,''  Serv.  (ed.  Lion);  followed  by  Thiel: 
"Verstarkung  des  begriffs  des  verbums;  4n  tiefen  schlummer 
gebracht;'  wie  tvdu  vuvio  bei  Soph.  Oed.  R.  65;'"  and  by 
Conington:  "A  similar  pleonasm  occui-s  in  Lucret.  4.  453: 

.    .    .     'cum  suavi  devinxit  membra  sopore 
soronus,  et  in  summa  corpus  iacet  omne  quiete/'^ 

All  erroneously,  and  confounding  sonmns^  sleep,  with  sopor,  in- 
sensibility, whether  produced  by  sleep,  a  blow,  death,  or  what- 
ever other  cause.  Livy,  42.  15:  "Tum  insidiatores  exorti  saxa 
duo  ingentia  devolvunt:  quorum  altero  caput  ictum  est  regi, 
altero  humerus  sopitus;"  and  again  (16):  "Ad  corpus  regis 
primo  amici,  deinde  satellites  ac  servi  concurrerunt,  tollentes 
sopitum  vulnere  ac  nihil  sentientem."  Livy,  1.  41:  "lubet  bono 
animo  esse,  sopitum  fuisse  regem  subito  ictu.  Ferrum  baud 
alte  in  corpus  descendisse,  iam  ad  se  redisse." 


686. 

KE   QUA    SCIRE   DOLOS 


Venus  proposes  so  to  dispose  of  Ascanius,  that  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  him  either  knowinijly  or  aeddentally  to  interrupt 
her  plot  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  sufficiently  evidenced:  first 
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by  the  disjunctive  ve:  secondly,  by  the  word  occurrere,  indi- 
cating an  accidental,  not  an  intentional,  interruption;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  no  loss  necessity  which  existed,  of  preventing 
the  real  Ascanius  from  (wcidenfaUtf  appearing,  than  of  keeping 
him  in  ignorance  of  what  irm  going  on. 


692. 

FAI.LASQUE    VENEXO 


Fali.as  repeats  the  idea  contained  in  occui.tcm,  and  is  emphatic; 
the  gist  of  VenusV  instructions  to  Cupid  being,  not  merely  to 
breathe  the  poisonous  tire  into  Dido,  but  to  do  so  aecreUyj  so  as 
not  to  be  perceived  even  by  Dido  herself;  compare  vei*se  722. 
The  force  of  tlie  expression  fallas  veneno  is  therefore  not  in 
VENENO,  but  in  FALLAS,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Pecrl- 
kamp:  "Arete  iungenda  sunt  insimrej*  et  fallas,  i.  e.  clam  in- 
spires nt  non  sentiat,  hti^iov — non  fallas  [DidonemJ  veneno, 
sed  ipse  luteas  dum  ignem  per  venenura  tuum,  et  animam,  et 
dona  inspiras." 


695-698. 

I»LACU)AM    VVM    MEMBRA    (^UIETEM 
iRRIOAT    CT    FOTUM    GREMIO    DEA    TOLLIT    IN    ALTOS 
IDALFAE    LUCOS    UBI    MOLLIS    AMARACUS    ILLUM 
FLORTBUS    KY    Dl'LCI    ADSPIRANS    COMPLECTITUR    UMBRA 


Irrioat.  Heyne  is  right,  and  Wunderlich  wrong;  irrigare  is 
not  (lidere  per,  but  literally  to  nafer,  to  })edew  with,  as  a 
gardener  waters  plants.  Compare  Aen.  5.  854;  also,  Sil.  10. 
355  (of  Somnos  composing  Hannibal  to  sleep): 
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.     .     .     ''quatit  indo  soporas 
devexo  capiti  pennas,  oculisque  quietum 
irrorat  tangens  lethaea  tempora  virga." 

Stat.  Tkeb.   2.   143: 

"illos  post  verbera  fessos 
exceptamque  hiemem  coruu  perfuderat  omni 
Soinnus." 

Ibid.  5,  IfJf)  (of  the  massacre  of  the  Turanian  men): 

.     .     .     "primae  decrescunt  murmura  noctis, 
cum  consanguinei  inixtus  caligine  leti, 
rore  madens  Stygio,  morituram  amplectitur  urbem 
Somnus,  et  implacido  [al.  implicito]  fundit  gravis  otia  e^mu/' 

Ennius  (Hesselius,  p.   142): 

*'cum  somno  sese  ex8ic<;at  Komana  iuventus." 

Stat.   Tlich.   6,   25: 

"clara  laboriferos  caelo  Tithonia  currus 
extulerat,  vigilesque  deae  pallentis  habenas, 
et  nox,  et  cornu  fugiebat  Somnus  inani." 

Epitom.   Ih'ados\  121: 

.     .     .     ''ille  sopore 

corpus  inundatum  Iciii  prostratus  habebat,'' 

and  Fronto's  charming:  fable  of  the  creation  of  sleep:  ''Herba- 
rum  quoque  siicos,  quibiis  corda  hominum  somnus  sopiret,  suis 
lupiter  manibus  temperavit.  Securitatis  et  voluptatis  herbae  de 
caeli  nemore  advectae,  de  Acherontis  autem  pratis  leti  herba 
petita.  Eiiis  leti  guttam  unam  aspersisse  minimam,  quanta 
dissimulantis  lacrima  esse  solet.  'Hoc'  inquit,  'suco  soporem 
hominibus  per  oculorum  repa^uhi  inriiin:  cuncti,  quibus  inrigaris, 
ilico  post  procumbent  protinus  viribus  tuis  immobiles  iacebunt/" 
Fronto,  d<^  fcriis  Alsinisihits,  ''Opera  inedita  Frontonis,"  ab 
Ang.  Maio,  Mediol.   1815,  torn.   1,  p.  190. 

The  expression  irrigare,  as  applied  to  sleep,  is  peculiarly 
proper,  because  deep  sleep  actually  moistens,  or  bedews,  the 
body;  makes  the  skin  soft  and  moist;  whence  our  own  ex- 
pression ''dewy  sleep,"  and  the  corresponding  Latin  expression 
irriguus  somnus;  Pns,  .7.   nO: 

"hie  satur  irriguo  inavult  turgescoro  somno.  " 
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Much  loss  proper  is  tho  application  of  the  term  of  Manilius  to 
the  diffusion  of  tho  divine  spirit  over  the  world,  2.  64: 

.     .     .     •'  cum  spiritus  uniis 
per  cunctas  habitet  partes  atque  irn'get  orboin, 
omnia  pervolitans,  corpus^uo  auiinale  figuret/' 

where  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  tho  two  so  incongruous  figures 
"irriget''  and  "pervolitans"  is  least  applicable  to  a  spirit,  /.  e., 
an  ethereal  breath  or  influence,  pervading  matter. 

Amakacus,  specially  s(»lected  by  the  poet  as  sacred  to  Hymen. 
See  Catull.  Supt.  Juliae  vt  Mnnlii,  v.  (lege)  6: 

''('Inge  [scix.  Ilymon]  tempera  floribus 
suaveolentis  amaraci."' 

'*DuLci  -  sweet-smelling,''  Thornhill. 


701-702 

CUM    VKNIT    AULAEIS    lAM    SK    KKCiINA    Sl'PEKHIS 
AUKKA    C0MI*OSriT    Sl*ONl)A    MKDIAMgUK    LOCAVIT 


AuLAEis. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  example  of  this  word  used  in 
the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne,  viz.,  that  of  vestes  stra- 
gulae;  the  two  passages  of  Q.  Curtius  cited  by  lexicographers 
as  examples  of  its  use  in  this  sense  being  really  examples  of  its 
use  in  the  sense  of  hanijimjs.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  Virgil  was 
so  poor  in  emb<*llishments  as  to  b(^  under  tlu^  necessity  of  putting 
vestes  stragulae  three  times  iviz..  here  and  at  vv.  618. 
712)  in  recjuisition,  in  order  to  furnish  out  one  entertainment. 
AuLAKA  are  the  curtains  hung  over  Dido's  Ivctus,  in  the  form 
of  a  dais,  (u*  of  the  hangings  of  a  modern  F'reuch  bed:  "Ideo 
autem  etiam  in  domibus  tendr»bantur  aulaea,  ut  imit^itio  tento- 
riorium  tieret,"  Servius;  with  which  compare  Claud,  liaitt.  Pros, 
2.  HHO:  '4^irs  aulaoa  tenont;"  Pacat.  Piuug.  Theodos.  Any.  37: 
'^Quid  portas  [reforam|  virentibus  sertis  coronata^?  quid  aulaeis 
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undantes  piateas,  accensisque  funalibus  auctuni  diera?"  i.  e,, 
draperies  hung  out  from  the  houses  on  poles  as  is  the  custom 
at  present  (hiring  festive  solemnities. 

Dido's  seat  was  tlius  distinguished  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  the  epithet  superbis,  bordering  a  little  on 
fustian  as  the  epithet  of  a  mere  coverlet  of  a  seat,  becomes 
appropriate. 

CimFOsvn,— Settled  herself  in  a  becoming  position,  afid  ad- 
justed  her  dress.  Compare  Plin.  Epist.  4.  11:  "Idem,  quum 
(rraeco  pallio  amictus  intrasset  (carent  enim  togae  iure,  quibus 
a(|ua  et  igni  interdictum  est),  postquam  se  composuit,  circum- 
sp(\xitque  habitum  suum:''  and  Quint.  Curt.  11.  8.  156:  ^'Le- 
niter  mnsurgendum;  tum  in  componenda  toga  paullum  est 
commonuulum."  Sen.  Xat.  Quaest.  7.  30:  "Si  intraraus  templa 
roinpositi,  si  ad  sacrificium  accessuri  vultum  submittimus,  to- 
gam  adduoimus,  si  in  omne  argumentum  modestiae  fingimur." 
Ovid,  Met,  4.   317: 

''nee  tamen  ante  adiit^  etsi  properabat  adire, 
quam  se  composuit,  quam  circumspexit  amictus, 
ot  tinxit  vultum." 

Plut.  Apophth.  Philip.  19  (the  slave  to  Philip  of  Macedon): 
MiKLQoi'  A,arior€Q(o  ir^v  x^^P^'^cc  :roirfiOv,  acx^povtig  yoQ  ovuo 
'Aa^^i^p€yo^, 

Sponda. — A  chair,  seat,  or  sofa,  furnished  with  a  rail,  or 
other  support  for  the  person,  at  the  sides  and  back,  in  the 
manner  of  an  arm-chair;  Mart.  11.  56:  '*nudi  sponda  grabati." 
Also,  the  boanis  at  both  sides,  and  head  and  foot  of  a  settle- 
bed,  or  crib,  as  Ovid,  Met.   S.  655: 

.     .     .     *Mn  medio  torus  est  de  mollibos  ulvis, 
impositus  leito.  S(>oiida  pedibus*iue  salignis." 

Mh>um  UK AViT.— "Inter  Aeneam  et  feUsura  luinm  in  tricli- 
nio,  aiunt/*  Hevne,  referrinsr  to  Lh  Cerda.  Xo— for  (see  next 
verse*  Aeneas  and  his  (varty  had  not  yet  arrived — but  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall:  i.  «'..  in  the  middle  of  the  company,  so  as  to 
have  the  vvrnj^ny  on  Knh  sidt\>  of  her.  Compare  ''Aulai 
nunlio,"  .lew.  o.   354.     Horn.   IKi,    S.   ^.).* 

iwi  4   «i»ft  [Demodoco^  /7o»fo»OvV  »*ij**  >uo»or  «^'r^i|Jlor 
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Val.  Flacc.  2.  346: 

''iam  medio  Acsonides,  iam  se  regina  locavit." 

Am.    7.  109: 

.     .         ''et  solio  medius  consedit  avito." 

Ovid,  Met,   7.  101  (of  Aeetes): 

^^conveniuDt  populi  sacrum  Mavortis  ia  arvum, 
consistuutque  iugis.     medio  rex  ipse  resedit 
agminc  purpureas,  sceptroque  insignis  ebumo.'* 

Ovid,  Fast.   3.   858: 

^'ante  sui  populus  limina  regis  [Numae]  adest 
prodit  et  in  solio  medius  consedit  acerno: 
innuraeri  circa  stantque  silentque  viri." 

Ovid,  Met,  2.   23: 

.     .     .     ''purpurea  velatus  veste  sedebat 
in  solio  Phoebus,  clans  lucente  smaragdis. 
a  doxtra  laevaque  Dies,  et  Mensis,  et  Annus, 
Saeculaque.  et  positae  spatiis  aequalibus  Horao: 
Verque  novum  stabat,  cinctum  florente  corona: 
stabat  nuda  Aestas,  et  spicea  sorta  gerebat. 
stabat  ct  Autumnus,  calcatis  sordidus  uvis, 
et  glacialis  ITyems,  oanos  hirsuta  capillos. 
inde  loco  medius,  reruin  novitate  paventem, 
Sol  oculis  iuvenem,  (juibus  aspioit  omnia,  vidit." 

Liv.  42.  58:  ^^  Medius  omnium  rex  erat.  Circa  eum  agetna, 
quod  vocant,  equitumque  sacrae  alao.  Ante  se  statuit  fundi- 
tores   iaculatoresque."      Sidon.    Apollin.    5.    40   (of  personified 

Rome) : 

'^  ergo  ut  se  mediam  solio  dedit,  advolat  omnia 
terra  simul" 

[whore  no  persons  are  previously  spoken  of  as  present].     Oeorg. 

4.  436: 

'^considit  scopulo  medius  numerumque  recensef 

(not  in  the  middle  of  the  cliff,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  herd). 
Ovid,  Met.  10.  143  (of  Orpheusj: 

.     .    .     *'inque  ferarum 
concilio  medius,  turba  volucrumque  sedebat.' 

Coripp.  Justiu.  Minor.  4.  114: 

^'aedibus  in  magnis  iniro  constructa  paratu 
exstabat  sedes,  auro  gemmisque  superba, 
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banc  prius  in  media,  quani  sol  procederet,  aula, 
auratis  gradibus  sacrisque  tapetibus  altani, 
conscondit  prineeps  trabea  succinctus  avita." 

Ibid.   3.   191: 

'*  atria  praelargis  cxstant  altissima  tectis, 
sole  metallorum  splendentia  mira  paratu, 
et  facie  plus  mira  loci  cultuque  superba; 
nobilHat  medios  sedes  Augusta  penates, 
quatuor  eximiis  circumvallata  columnis; 
({uas  super  ex  liquido  praefulgens  cymbius  auro 
immodico,  simulans  convexi  climata  cacli, 
immortalo  caput  soLiumque  sedcutis  obum brans 
omatum  gemmis,  auroque  ostroque  superbum, 
quatuor  in  sese  nexos  curvaverat  arcus.'' 

At  the  wedding  feast  of  Feleus  and  Thetis  (CatulL  64.  47),  the 
seat,  ^'pulvinar,"  of  Thetis  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall: 

"  pulvinar  \'ero  divao  geniale  locatur 
sedibus  in  mediis." 

CoMPOsuiT  .  .  .  LocAviT. — As  usual  in  Virgil's  sentences, 
the  first  placed  verb  comes  last  in  the  order  of  time:  mediam 
locavit,  et  sese  composuit.     Compare  5.  315: 

.     .     .     "signoquo  ropente 
corripiunt  spatia  audito,  limenqut^  relinquunt." 

2.  230: 

.     .     .     "sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur 

laeserit,  et  tergo  sceleratam  intorserit  hastam.** 

6.  567: 

'*castigatque  auditque  dolos'"     .     .     . 

On  the  contrary,  in  Ovid,  Met.   IH,   780: 

'^huc  fcrus  adscendit  Cyclops  mediusque  rescdit: 
lanigerac  pecudcs.  nuUo  ducente,  socutae," 

medius  can  (aily  be  on  tlio  middle  of  the  hill. 

AuLAKis  sri'KKius.  '^Aulaea  sunt  vestes  stragulae,  spondae 
et  toro  iniectae/'  Heyno.  Ti)  repeat,  (1).  1  find  no  example  of 
the  word  used  in  this  sense,  the  examples  adduced  in  the  lexi- 
cons being  either  taken  from  this  place  or  from  places  where 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  hanyi)tgs.  (2).  Because  in  this 
case  ^'toris  pictis"  (v.  712)  had  been  only  a  repetition  of  the 
same  or  at  least  a  very  similar  picture.  (S).  Because  the  epithet 
suPFiiiBis,   very   proper  to   denote   the  grand   appearance  of  the 
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whole  hall,  hung  with  scarlet  cloths,  is  mere  fustian  applied  to 
the  cover  of  a  sofa.  (4).  Because  the  custom  of  hanging  the 
inside  walls  of  churches,  concert  rooms,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, and  even  the  outsides  of  common  houses  on  festival  days, 
with  splendid  ornamented  cloths,  is  general  in  Italy  up  to  the 
present  time;  but  such  cloths  are  never  spread  upon  sofas. 
This  interpretation  being  adopted,  we  have  first  the  general 
picture,  aulaeis  reoina  superbis,  of  the  ^lendidly  hung  hall 
and  Dido;  then  the  particularity,  in  spoxda  and  media. 


705-708. 

DANT    FAMULI    MANIBUS    LYMPHaS    CEREREMQUE   CANISTRIS 
EXPEDIUNT   TONSISQUE    FERUNT    MANTIIJA    VILLIS 
QUINQUAGINTA    IXTUS    FAMULI    QUIHUS    ORDIXE    LONGO 

cuRA  pexum  struere  ct  flammls  adolere  penati«:s 


Cereremque  CANISTRIS  EXPEDIUNT.  "Pane  e  canistris  deprompto 
et  apposite,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  No;  exactly  the  contraiy:  fill 
toith  bread  the  bread  canisters,  the  empty  canisters  which  stood 
on  the  table  to  receive  the  bread :  or,  fill  the  bread  canisters 
arid  set  them  on  the  table. 

Expediunt:  serve  the  bread  to  the  table  or  company,  canis- 
tris, with  the  canisters  or  hij  means  of  the  canisters;  distribute 
the  bread  on  the  table  bv  means  of  canistra-.  as  Aen.  8.  ISt: 

•*  viscera  tosta  feiiiut  taurorum,  onerantcjae  canistris 
dona  laboratae  Cereris,  Bacchumque  ministrant,'' 

where  "onerant  canistris"  is  ////  the  canisters^  as  ^^ cadis  onera- 
rat,"  1.   199,  is  filled  the  casks.     Compare  Horn.   Od.  1.  147.: 

aitov  d>  Suwai  naot-vrivtov  fv  xitvtotaiv 

[•■'panem  autem  ancillae  accumulabant  tw  canistris"]; 

ibid.  10.  354: 

ri  S    tr^otj   noonaooit^t  i^ooi'U}p  tnnuft   iQantlit^ 
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the  yiavBoiatv  and  xaycm  of  which   passages  are  precisely  the 

canistris  of  Virgil.     ^*Canistris  sunt  Graeca  vLavovv'^  fin  some 

editions  -diaveov],   Varro,   de    Lhiy.    Laf.  5.  25  (ed.    Sprengel). 

Compare  also  Val.  Flacc.  1.  253: 

.     .     .     ''exta  ministri 
rapta  simul  veribus,  cererenique  dedere  canistris.*' 

Statins,  Silv.  1.   6,   SI: 

^^hi  panaria  candidasque  mappas 
subvectant,  epulasque  lautiores.'* 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  522  (in  an  account  of  a  banquet  which  is  plainly 

modelled  after  Dido's): 

"his  labor  inserto  torrere  exsanguia  ferro 
viscera  uaesaiiim  pecuduin,  his  cumulare  canistris 
peixlomitani  saxo  cerereni." 

Sil.  7.  179: 

.     .     .     **opos  festas,  puris  nunc  poina  canistris 
composuit,  nunc  irriguis  citus  extulit  hortis 
rorantes  humore  dapes. " 

Additional  reason  why  the  structure  is  not  e  canistris  but  cum 

canistris  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  canistra  themselves, 

which   were   not   deep,   nor  adapted   for  storing  viands  in,  but 

shallow  (adapted  for  being  laid  on  the  table,  and  holding  viands 

in   such  a  way   as  to    be   easily  got  at   by  the  hands   of  the 

guests  sitting  at   the   table;,   and   more  or  less  resembling  our 

trays,  salvers,  or  coasters;  Ovid,  Met.  8.  675: 

.     .     .     "et  in  patulis  redolentia  mala  canistris.  * 

Ovid,  Fast,  2.  650: 

"stat  puer,  et  manibus  lata  canistra  tenet*' 

Barberi,  Dixion.  Ital,  Franc, ,  in  voce  ^^ canestro"' :  "Canestro, 

spezie  di  paniere,  per  lo  piu  di  vimini,  cJie  ha  le  sponde  poco 

rilevatey 

Expediunt:   arrange,   lay  in  ord^r,  dispose  upon  the  tcMe, 

Exactly  as  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  1.  421: 

^^nstitor  ad  dominam  venict  discinctus  einaceni, 
expediet  merces  teque  sedontc  suas." 
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709-710. 

CKNTUM    AUAE    TOTIDEMQUE    PARES    AETATE    MIMSTRI 
QUI    DAPIBUS   MENSAS    ONERANT    ET   POCULA    PONUNT 


VAR.  LECT. 

LONCJO  I  Jioni.f  Med.  "In  pluribus  ex  vetustis  exemplaribus  lonoo  habetur. 
Est  et  ubi  longam  legas,'  Pierius.  II  J^;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).* 
Ill  Donat;  Serv.;  Pr.;  Ven.,  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil., 
1475,  1492;  Bresc;  Pierius;  P.  Manut.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1676, 
1704);  Phil;  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Pott. 

LONQAM  II  ^A^.     Ill  D.  Heins.;   Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);   Haupt;  R  bb. 

0   VaL   Ver,  St.  Gall. 


VAR.  LECT. 

ONERANT  .  .  .  PONUNT  I  Rom.,  St.  Gall.  "In  Rom.  codice  ot  plerisque  aliis 
pervetustis  legere  est  utrumque  verbum  indicaudi  modo,  nuniero  etiam 
variato;  dapihub  onerant  mrnsas  et  pocula  ponlnt,  quod  ncscio  quid 
picturatius  habet,  quum  res  ipsa  ita  geri  videatur,"  Pierius.  II  J^^. 
Ill  Princ;  Mod.;  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Dorph. 

oNRiuuNT  I  Pal.  (the  rest  of  verse  wanting,  the  leaf  having  been  torn). 

oner>:nt  .  .  .  PONANT  I  Med.  II  ^^.  HI  Veo.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475 
(Jenson);  Milan,  1475,  1492;  Bresc;  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 
(1670,  1671,  1676,  1704);  PhiUppe;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt. 

ONERANT  .  .  .  PONANT  II  3^. 
ONERENT  .  .  .  PONENT  II  ^\. 

0  Vat..  Ver.  

Penum.  The  meats,  the  eatables.  Compare  Cicer.  de  Senect, 
16,  56:  "Assiduique  domini  referta  ceHa  vinaria,  olearia,  et 
penuaria  est;"  where  the  meat  or  food-cellar,  /.  e.,  the  cellar  in 
which  eatables  properly  so-called  were  kept,  the  larder,  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  wine-cellar  and  the  oil-cellar. 


*  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Butler  himself,  that  longam  is  an  error 
in  the  Descriptw  Codicis,  an  that  the  MS.  actually  reads  longo. 
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Pares  aetate  ministri.  —  It  is  neither  indifferentlv  nor 
accideiit«lly  that  Vlrp:il  assigns  to  Dido  a  number  of  attendants 
all  of  one  age.  It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tacitus, 
Annal.  15,  6*.9,  that  etiquette  did  not  permit  persons  of  private 
rank  to  bo  waited  on  by  sucii  attendants:  "lubetque  praevenire 
eonatus  consulis;  occupare  velut  arcem  eius:  opprimere  delectam 
inventutem;  (juia  Vostinus  imminentes  foro  aedes,  decoraque 
servitia  et  pari  aetatc  habebat."  Compare  ApoU.  Rhod.  3. 
838  (of  tiie  attendants  of  Medea): 

xhxkno  d'  (tin^t/io/.oiniv,  ai  oi  SvoxaiStxa  nuam 
fr  n{)o6ouo)  ihtkauoto  /f^t'owf^o,-  r^vXuavjo, 
tfXt4cti;,  01/71  oj  ).fxToft  avr  «i'<f(>«o/    noQavvovaat. 


713-715. 

MIRANTUK    DONA    AHVEAK    MIRANTUR    Il'LUM 
FLA(iKANTP>>(^UK    DEI    VULTl  s    SIMlLATAt^UE    W.WIW 
PALLAM(^1:E    et    FICTUM    CKOC^EO    VELA31EN    ACANTHO 

''Verus  verborum  ordo  erat:  mirantik  dona  Aeneae,  pallam,  &c.; 
sed  turbata  reruni  compositio  significat,  Ti/n'os  modo  haec,  modo 
illuw,  miratos  csse,'^  Wagn.  l8Gli.  That  is  to  say:  the  return- 
ing back  of  the  author  in  the  words  i'm.lamque  et  pictum  cuoceo 
VELAMEN  ACANTHO,  froui  lulus  aud  the  looks  and  words  of  lulus 
to  the  DONA  AKNE.y:,  signities  that  the  Trojans  after  admiring  the 
gifts  of  Aeneas,  and  the  h)oks  and  words  of  Juhis,  admire  dc 
ttovo  th(j  gifts  of  Aeneas,  and  then  again  de  novo  the  h)oks  and 
words  of  hi  his.  The  stricture  is  incorrect.  Pallamc^ue  ct 
picTUM  cKocKo  vEL\ME.\  ACANTuo  is  iiotliiiig  more  than  a  speei- 
tication  of  what  was  achiiircd  in  lulus.  I3oth  specitications  ai*e 
added  for  th(^  purpose  of  phi«iug  before  tlie  read«T  a  richer  and 
more  interesting  picture,  tiie  pivcMse  and  (letinit(\  in  place  of  the 
vague  and  general.  Tho  unusual  "ordo  verborum"  to  which 
AVagner  has  fii-st  drawn    the  readers  attention  and  then  so  in- 
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felicitously  accounted  for  it,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  sense, 
which  remains  the  same  whether  each  specification  is  placed  in 
immediate  apposition  with  its  own  general,  or  whether  one  speci- 
fication is  separated  from  its  general  by  the  interposition  of  the 
other  specification  and  the  other  general.  It  being  our  author's 
usual  habit  to  place  the  general  fii'st,  and  then  the  specification, 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  that,  having  on  the  present  occasion 
to  deal  w^th  two  generals  and  two  specifications,  he  has  preferred 
to  place  the  two  generals  together  in  front,  and  the  two  specifi- 
cations together  in  the  rear.  Such  arrangement  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  his  principle  of  general  before  particular;  and  if  it  be 
a  departure  from  the  "verus  ordo''  is  a  laudable  departure,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  departure  at  the  same  time  from  auctioneer's 
catalogue,  and  rate-collector's  schedule. 

Flagrantes,  flushed,  as  we  say,  /.  e.,  not  only  red  with  blood, 
but  red  and  glowing — a  proper  epithet  for  the  face  of  a  not 
merely  god,  and  god  of  passion,  but  young  god,  and  therefore 
not  cooled  or  dimmed  by  age;  Ammian.  26.  6  (of  Gratian 
when  nine  years  old):  "pueri,  quem  oculorum  flagi-antior  lux 
commendabat,  vultusque  et  reliqui  corporis  iucundissimus  nitor.'' 
Compare  Sil.  1.  125: 

.    .    .    ^4deoque  lacus  flagrantes  sanguine  cemo;'' 
not  merely  red,  but  glowing  with  the  hot  fresh  blood. 


716-718. 

PRAECIPUE   INFELIX    PESTI    DEVOTA    FUTURAE 
EXPLERI    MENTEM    NEQUIT    ARDESCITQUE    TUENDO 
PHOENISSA 


"Praecipue  INFELIX,  propter  casum  futurum,"  Servius  (Lion). 
"Mirantur  reliqui  Ascanium  et  dona,  una  pi*aecipue  Dido 
nequit,"  &c.,  La  Cerda.  Servius  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  La 
Cerda  right.     See  Rem.  on  1.  224. 

HENRY,    AUNKIDRA,   VOL.   I.  53 
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ExPLERi   NKQUiT,   AKD>>^ciTQUK   Ti'KNDo.     Comparo   Eurip.  /or/, 
995  . 

b>r  _    «y    . 

oi'Tot   GOV  ii/.(-n(ov  HI  ,nn;i).((m'.i 

I  lit 

jtooato/ioi',  f^iio  d'    t-yH'tnUfi'  yi'tonij^-  f/o/s". 


719-723. 

ILLE    nU    COMPLKXt'    AKNKAK    CUIJ.OVUK    PKl'KNDIT 
ET    MACiNUM    FAI>;i    IMPLEVIT    (tEMTOKIS    AMOKKM 
REiJlNAM    PETIT    HAEC    OCl'MS    HAEC    PKCTOUE    TOTO 
HAERCT    KT    INTERDUM    (iREMIU    FOVET    INS(  1  \    DWO 
INSIDEAT    glANTUJi    MLSERAK    DEIS 

Both  Servius  and  Peerlkamp  undeistaiul  amorem  «iENiT0Ris  to 
bo  the  love  of  tlio  feigned  Aseanius  for  Aeneas — "Magnum: 
ardftunfy  diftieile  est  enim  imitari  verinn  filii  aflectum,"  Servius. 
^^Ego  non  vi(le<»,  (juid  fill  us  (niioioii  pdUis  vel  vrija  patretn 
hitplct  aliud  signiticare  possit,  nisi  filitts  sr  rrija  pafrcnf  ita 
(jerit,  ftf  nd  autnroH  rf  picftitott  nihil  tlrsif,^'  IVerlkamp.  The 
mistake  is  gross.  The  feigned  A  scan  ins,  not  being  the  son  (»f 
Aeneas,  had  no  love,  no  pivtas  for  Aeneas;  he  thought  of 
nothing  else  than  doing  his  mother's  will,  and  cheating  Aeneas 
and  Diflo.  On  the  contrary,  Aeneas  loved  the  feigned  Aseaiiius 
with  all  a  lather's  love,  believing  him  \o  be  his  son.  Genitoris 
AMOREM,  therefore,  is  not  the  love  of  the  feigned  Aseanius  for 
Aeneas,  but  the  love  of  Aeneas,  the  deceived  father,  for  the 
feigned  son.  This  feigned  scm  tieats  both  the  deceived  son  and 
Dido  in  the  same  way:  receives  the  embraces  of  tlie  father 
tirst,  and  having  gratified  the  affection  of  the  father  (impi.evit 
AMOREM)  proceeds  to  play  the  same  game  towards  Dido  (regin\\m 
PCTrr),  wlio  fondles  liim  as  Aeneiws  had  fondled,  only  with  still 
greater  passion:  iiaec  oculis,  iiaec  pectore  toto  haerct,  ct  ixTra- 

DUM    r.KKMIO    FOVET. 
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HAKC    OCUIJS    HAEC    rE<*TURK    TOTO 
HAERET    ET    INTEKDIM    GREMIO    FOVCT    INSCIA    1)11)0 
IXSIDEAT    (^UANTUS    MISERAE    DEIS 


"That  the  word  dido,   after  reoinam   and    haec,   is  clumsy,  and 

hath   a  bad   effect,   will   be   acknowledged   I   believe   by   even' 

poet.     I  should  ratlier  thus:   ^inscia   quantus,  insidcat   quantus 

miserae  deus,'"   Jortin,    Philol.    Tmels.     On  the  contrary,   tlie 

insertion    of    Dido's    name    in    this    position    not    only    gives 

additional   pathos  to  the  passage,   but   is   according   to  Virgil's 

manner.     See  Aen.  1.  277 : 

.     .     .     ^^  donee  regina  sacerdos 
Marte  gravis  geiniDam  pai'tu  dabit  Ilia  prolem. " 

Ibid.    7.  U): 

'^quus  hoiiiiDuiii  ex  facie  de«i  saeva  potentibus  horbis 
induerat  Ciroe  in  viiltus  ac  terga  feraruin." 

Also,   Arn.  1.  500  and  695:    2.  40H;   also  the  separation  of 

^^Delius''   fnmi   ^^ Apollo''   [Aen.    :i.    162):   (»f   ^^thacus"   from 

"Ulysses''  (3.  628):  of  "Saturnia"  from  *'Iovis  coniux''  (4.  91); 

and  of  "deus''   from   '^Somnus''  (5.  841);   and   the  junction  of 

the  separated  appellatives  with  separate  verbs.     The   proposed 

repetition   of  quantus   would   have  only   operated   to  withdraw 

the  attention  from   the  principal  pei-sonage,  for  the  purpose  of 

fixing  it  on  one  which  performs  only  a  secondary  part. 

Akin   to   this   criticism  of  the  learned  Jortin  on  inscia  dido 

is  that   of  Steevens,  the  celebrated   editor  of  Shakespeare,  on 

Ae?i.  L  415: 

^^at  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit: 
et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  ainictu:'' 

*'Had  Virgil  lived  to  have  revised  his  Aeneid,  he  would  hardly 
have  permitted  both  of  these  lines  to  have  remained  in  his  text. 
The  awkward  repetition  of  the  nominative  case  in  the  second  of 
them  seems  to  decide  very  strongly  against  it''  (Steevens's  Shake- 
speare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,   act  1,  sc.  1,   note).     Hard,   indeed, 

53* 
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is  the  destiny  of  authoi-s!  transcendent  excellence,  clearness,  and 
beautv  of  stvle  are  as  surelv  accounted  awkwardness,  clumsiness, 
and  error  by  the  judges  who  sit  on  our  critical  bench,  as,  two 
centuries  ago,  superior  physical  knowledge,  or  even  singular 
blanielessness  of  life,  was  received  in  our  criminal  courts  as 
proof  incontrovertible  of  communication  with  the  father  of  evil! 
Hakc  oci'Lis  iiAKr  PECTOKE  ToTO  HAERET.     Compare  Val.  Flacc. 

6.  ()72: 

.     .     '•non  ilia  levi  tiirbata  inotallo, 
sod  facibus,  sed  mole  dei,  rjuein  ftertorc  toto 
iain  tODHt." 

(iuANTUs    DEUS.     See    Val.    Flacc.,  just    quoted:    ''mole   dei." 

InsCIA      dido     INSIDEAT     giANTlS      MISER  A  E     DEUS.        As     TheCMM". 

Idyii.   2H.  4: 

iNsmEAT.  Not,  literally  and  physically,  sits  on  her,  i.  e.  on 
her  lap,  but,  figuratively,  presses  on  her  ntoralhj  wilh  hift  whole 
ueiijht,  incumbit,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  that  word.  Com- 
pare Aeschyl.  Snppl.  041  (Danaides  speaking  of  the  people  of 
Argos  who  have  just  decided  in  their  favour): 

dVor  t7n6ouH'ot   .lotixroott  Tt   axoiiov 

The  figure  is  given  at  full  length  and  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars in  Epigr.   Pauli  Silentiarii,  ANfhoL   Pal,   5.   268: 

m 

utjX^n   r/>    :n^^hu   .loiUtv  {itkus.   to6oxi,v  yutt 

an   inntvyoiv  utottun   it^  tJiti).i'aiv'   tzoit   yuo   uot 

i'  s/  S(  '  »  /Si 

f/s   t-iit   ov^vyttii'  xntHtuH'O^'  :iTi-oiyu}v. 
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RKSIDES    ANIMOS    I)1-:SUCTAQUE    CORDA 
POSTQCAM    PRIMA    QtIF»    KPUUS    MEXSAKQUE    REMOTAE 
(RATKRAS    MAONOS    STATIUNT    ET    VINA    ('ORONANT 
FIT    STREPITUS    TECTIS    VOCKMQUE   PER    AMPLA    VOLUTANT 
ATRIA    OEPEXDEXT    LYCHXI    LAQVEARIBUS    AUREIS 
IXCEXSI    l-TT    XOfTEM    FLAMMIS    FUXAUA    VIXCUXT 


Rl•»^)^is,  "pigros,  ad  amandum  inertes,''  Servius.    This  is  neither 

a  sufficientlv  arciirate  definition  of  resides,  nor  a  sufKcientlv 

•  •  • 

accurate  description  of  the  state  of  Dido's  mind.  Resides 
properly  expresses  tliat  state  of  inaction  and  disinclination  to 
act  which  is  the  temporary  result  of  previous  action;  the  fatigued 
and  resting  state,  rather  than  the,  properly  speaking,  lazy  and 
indolent.  This  is  shown,  first,  by  its  rej  indicating  a  relnrn  to 
that  state  of  inaction  which  had  been  abandoned  some  time  pre- 
viouslv  for  the  state  of  activitv;  and  secondlv,  bv  the  almost 
invariable  reference  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  found  to  that 
previous  active  state:  a  reference  in  the  present  instance  con- 
tained in  the  word  desucta,  referring  back,  no  less  plainly  than 
Ri-^^iDES  itself,  to  those  previous  loves  of  Dido  which  had  left  her 
mind  in  its  relaxed  and  resting  state;  unstrung,  as  it  were,  like 
the  bow  which  has  been  much  used,  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
its  elasticity.     Compare  6.  SI 8: 

'  .     .     .     '^cui  deindo  subibit 

(itia  (lui  rumj»ot  patriae  rr.HjV/e.vquo  movobit 
Tullus  in  anna  viros,  et  iani  fiesurtn  triumphis 
agmina," 

where  ''resides"-  again  rendered  by  Servius,  ''pigros,  otiosos, 
nimium  sedentes'' — again  expresses  only  that  sort  of  indolence 
and  disinclination  to  action  which  follows  pi-evious  fatigue;  in 
this  case,  the  fatigue  of  their  warlike  exertions  under  Romulus, 
exertions  to  which  there  is  an  additional  reference  in  the  word 
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"desueta"  subjoined  to  it,  here  also   as  in  our  text.     Compare 
also  7.  691: 

"at  Messapus 


iampridoni  rrmdes  populos  desiietaque  bello 
agmina  in  arma  vocat  subito  ferruimiue  retractat" 

where  there  is  the  same  reference  to  previous  action,  not  only  in 
"resides"  itself,  but  in  tlie  same  "desueta"  here  added  to  it  for 
the  third  time,  and  in  the  if  possible  still  more  strongly  signi- 
ficant "ferrumque  retractat/'     Also,  Ovid,  Met.  14.  436: 

.     .     .     *'' resides  ct  desuetudine  tardi 
rureus  inire  fretuni,  rursus  dare  vela  iubemur, " 

where  there  is  tlie  similar  reference  to  previous  labour,  not  only 

in  *' resides"  and   its   never-failing   yoke-fellow    "desuetudine," 

but  in  each  of  the  two  ''rursus^v"  also. 

Mensae  ukmotak. — Not  the  tables  removed,  but  the  dhhes  re- 

tnoveii,  whatever  had  been  placed  on  the  tables;  as  we  say,  "the 

cloth  removed;"  and  as  the  Germans  say,  "Nach  aufgehobener 

tafel."     Compare  1.  220,   where   the  same  phrase  is  used  in  a 

case  in  which   there   were   no   tables   at   all,   the  dinner  being 

served  on  the  grass;  also,  Ovid,  Met.   9.   91: 

.     .     .     "toturnque  tulit  praedivite  comu 
autumuum  et  meiifias^  felicia  poma,  secundas.*' 

Xenoph.  AiiaL  7  (Hutch,  p.  473):  Ejiuxa  de  TQi7i:odei;  nor^vex- 
^•Yjaav  /caaiv  ovxoi  8^  oaov  EiTLoai,  'aqsiov  fieatoi  vevef4rjf.ievwv, 
xat  aQToi  Cv^itai  f-teyaloi  fi:Qoa7te7C€Qovrjf.t€voi  tjoav  Tt^og  roig 
TLqeaai.  MaXiata  de  ai  rga/cei^ai  /xxra  rovg  ^evovg  au  erid-eyjo' 
vofiog  yaQ  r^r  and  Jul.  Poll.  6.  84:  TqajzeZag  de  e/^ai^vv  xat 
ra  aiiia,  ca  e7€  avtiov  xLlHf.ieva,  In  Italian,  "levare  le  niense'' 
is  equivalent  to,  remove,  not  the  tables,  but  the  cloth,  /.  e.,  the 
dishes  (as,  Ln  Nnxione,  Firenze,  28  Maggio,  1862:  "Levate  le 
mense,  dope  poco  tempo  Tammiraglio  si  accommiatava,  ed 
accompagnato  dal  Sindaco  e  della  Giunta  allontanavasi  al  suono 
deir  inno  di  Garibaldi");  and  in  Spanish,  "'cubrir  la  mesa" 
is  equivalent  to  ^^mettre  sur  table;  servir;"  and  '^poner  la  mesa," 
to  '^mettre  le  convert."     Compare  Ovid,  Met.   8.  571: 

.     .     .     ^'dapibusque  romotis, 


ID  gemma  posuere  ineram, 


>? 
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where  ^'dapibus  remotis"  is  exactly  the  mensak  remotae  of 
text. 

Ckatkras  sTATiiNT,  viz.,  piiicomae;  as  Guill.  Apiil.  lib, 

*'comicinuni  sonitii  (•ircuindatus  at<[ue  tubaruin 
et  picctris,  ijui  so  Michaeloin  finxerat  esse, 
moro  coronatus  deducitiu-  iniperiali, 
riroumvallatus  caii taut i bus  undique  turbLs. 
unanimi  civos,  huiic  ut  videro,  oachinno 
visum  derident,  dicoiitos,  'ipse  solebat 
crateras  nionsis  plonos  detVrro  Lyaeo, 
et  do  pinrt:ntis  crat  inferioribus  unus." 

CratenMii    statuere    is   the    Latin    representative    of 
Greek  initial  ov  aci^anathu  /,Qmi]Q(i,  as  Theocr.  /r/////.  5.  i. 

at  (coot   i^t   y.  (KIT  htm   uhyav  Xnxoio  y(i)MXTo^ 
Tt(i<   t'rmf(n<;.  ajuato  ^t  xtu  udtoc  a'llov  hkuun. 

Horn.  //.  6*.   528: 

X  o  ni  }.  o  a   or  h  o  a  n  it  a  t   t-kt-i  t'f-i-itoi'  H'  tn-yaootaii' 

si's  '  «  |/« 

(on  which  hitter  passage,  Clarke  remarks:  "Craterem  basi  s 
positac  irnpon(»rc.  (iuam  quidcm  basin  veteres  appellab 
r;r.u/Ayi^ui^{)i()v  vei  i\ioAO)^iM]Qidn)v  .  .  .  item  e;ciaiurov''^.  [ 
drinking  cups  (pocnlai  being  smaller  and  placed  with  less  i 
mality,  tiie  mon^  ordinary  and  indefinite  term  pone  re  is  appi 
to  them,  verse  710. 


729-781. 

FIT    .vrUKPITLS    TEJ.Tl.s    VOCEM(^UE    PER    AMI*LA    VOLUTANT 
ATRIA    DKIMONDENT    LVCIINI    LAVl'EARIHl'S    AUREIS 
IN'C'KNSI    EI     NOCTUM    FI.AMMIS    FIN'AU  V    VINCUNT 


Fit  STREIMTUS  TEJ'TIS,    VOCEMI^UE  I'ER   AMFLA   VOLUTANT  ATRIA.       **P 

monsas  secundas  adhitas  ct  vina  strepitus  ille  ibat,  ut  fere  fi 
solet;  initio  enim  convivii   silentium,   tjuod  amor  edendi  fa 
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qui  ubi  compressus,  seimonibus  et  claraoribus  omnia  resonare 
incipiunf  Biirni.     ''Coniparant  illud: 

Oil.  1.  365,  et  alibi  repetituui  .  .  .  loqiuintur  quae  audiri  possent 
per  totum  coenaculum/'  Heyne.  *'Pit  strepitus,  nam  vina 
linguas  solvunt  animosque  bibentium  exhilarant/'  Forbiger. 
"Fit  sTRKPiTis,  cf.  Horn.  Od.  1,  365^  ut  fere  ubique,  si  ad 
pocula  ventuni  est,"  Gossrau.  *^Tho  actual  noise  of  the  banquet 
is  succeeded  by  a  pause  (postqiam  prima  quies,  &c.),  and  then 
by  the  sound  of  conversation  (fit  str>titus  tectis,  &c.)  Vocem 
voLUTANT,  of  tlic  talkci*s,"  Conington.  But  where  is  there  in 
tlie  whole  context  any  account  of  the  drinking  necessary  to 
excite  a  strepitus  of  talk,  any  account  of  drinking  till  the 
drinkers  become  so  elevated  as  to  send  the  voices  ringing  through 
the  ample  hall?  "Pocula,"  indeed,  are  laid  on  the  table  with 
tlie  dishes,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  dishes,  large  "crateres," 
full  of  wine,  necessary  in  oj-der  that  each  individual  of  so  nume- 
rous a  company  may  have  even  so  much  as  one  single  sip;  but 
there  is  not  one  word  of  drinking,  except  the  grace  cup  after 
supper,  of  which  Dido  but  tastes,  and  of  which  those  present 
partake  no  more  than  once  each.  So  little  are  the  company 
elevated  with  drink,  so  little  is  it  over  a  ca,rousing  party,  a 
Carthaginian  Lord  Mayoj-'s  feast,  Dido  presides,  that  no  sooner 
ha»s  the  grace  cup  gone  round,  and  the  minstrel,  accompanying 
himself  on  his  harp,  sung  to  his  delighted  audience  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  long  nights 
and  short  days  of  winter,  of  the  origin  of  the  elements,  animals, 
and  of  man  himself,  than  Dido  requests  her  guest  to  tell,  and 
her  guest  tells  the  story  of  his  seven  years'  adventures  by  sea 
and  land,  and  is  listened  to  not  merely  decorously,  but  atten- 
tively, and  without  a  stir  during  his,  at  least  four  hours'  long, 
discoui*se.  Xo,  no;  strepitvs  is  not  the  o^tadog  of  the  Homeric 
tnTjfjrr^^ec,  not  the  rioting  of  the  company  over  their  wine;  it  is 
the  bustle  of  the  attendants  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  discharge 
of  their  various  duties  ("strepitus  moventum,"  says  Silius  in 
l\is  imitation  of  this  very  banquet,  see  below),  viz.,  the  settings 
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of  the  "crateres"  on  the  table,  the  crowning  of  the  wine,  the 
bringing  in  and  announcing  of  the  light  [compare  Amm. 
Marcell.  16.  8  (od.  P]rfurdt):  "Malignitate  simili  quidam  agens 
in  rebus  in  Hispania,  ad  coenani  itidem  invitatus,  cum  inferentes 
vespertina  lumina  pueros  exclamasso  audisset  ex  usu/'  'vin- 
caraus  perun  .  .  .\  solemne  intorpretatus  atrociter,  delevit  nobilem 
domum^'J,  and  the  kindling  of  the  chandeliers.     See  Silius,  11. 

275: 

•'praecipiiis  miilto«[ue  procul  splondentibus  ostro 
accipitur  sublime  tons;  non  una  niinistri 
turba  grogis.     posuisso  dapes  his  addita  cura, 
his  adolere  focos,  his  ordine  ))Ocula  forre. 
necDon  ot  certis  struitur  peiius.  aspera  moDsa 
pondera  caelati  fulgent  autiquitus  auri. 
oripiunt  flanimao  noctem,  strepituque  morefitum 
mnrmurat  aita  </o///«,s;" 

with  which  compare  Stat.   Theh.   I.  510  (ed.  Miiller): 

.     .     .     *'sic  fatus  [Adrastus]  et  ambos 
innoctenR  mauibus  tocta  interioris  ad  aulae 
])rogreditur.  oanis  etianmuni  altaribus  ignes 
sopitum  einereni  et  tcpidi  libamina  sacri 
sorvabant;  adolere  focos  epulasquo  reoentes 
instaurare  iubot.  dictis  parore  ininistri 
certatim  adcolerant;  mrtn  strepit  irta  tumuHu 
rrf/f'n :  pars  ostro  tinctos  auroque  sonautes 
emunire  toros  altosquo  infeiTe  tapetas, 
pars  teretis  levare  manu  ac  disponero  niensas. 
ast  alii,  tenebras  et  opacam  vincere  noctem 
adgi'essi,  tendunt  auratis  vincula  lychnis, 
his  labor  inserto  torrere  exsanguia  ferro 
Niscora  caesarum  pecudum;  bis  cumulare  canistris 
perdomitam  saxo  cererem.  laetatur  Adrastus 
obseciuio  fervcro  domum,  iamquo  ipse  superbis 
fulgebat  stratis  solioque  effultus  ebumd." 

Senec.  de  Tratiquillit.  15:  '^Domus  haoc  sapientis  angusta,  sine 
cultu,  sine  strepitu,  sine  apparatu,  nuUis  observatur  ianitoribus, 
turbam  venali  fastidio  digerentibus.''  Ovid,  Heroid,  19,  53 
(Hero  to  Leander): 

'*auribu8  interdum  voces  captamus,  et  omnem 
adventus  strepitum  credimus  esse  tui." 
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Aen,  6\  866: 

"qui  stropitus  circa  conutiim!" 

Tkctis,  over  the  house  generally.     Compare  7.  460: 
•'anna  aniens  froniit,  anna  toro  t€rti»{\\xG  recjuirit" 

[seeks  for  arms,  not  merely  in  his  bed  but  through  the  house, 
over  the  whole  house].     Also,  12.  591: 

•'volvitur  atcr  odor  fret  is:  turn  nmrinure  caeco 
intus  saxa  sonant" 

[the  bad  odour  is  rolled  through  the  whole  house,  /.  e.,  the 
whole  hive|.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  only  live 
vei*ses  further  on:  ti:m  fmta  su.entia  tkctis;  silence  was  made 
not  merelv  in  the  hall,  but  over  the  whole  house,  in  order 
that  the  company  might  hear  the  prayer  the  (jueen  was  about 
to  ofTer  up. 

VocKMQUK  PKij  A\rPLA  voi.uTANT  ATRIA.  '^luitio  euim  con- 
vivii  silentium  quod  amor  edendi  facit;  qui  ubi  compressus, 
sermonibus  et  clamoribus  omnia  resonare  incipiunt,''  Burm. 
"Loquuntu!"  (juae  audiri  possent  per  totum  coenaculum/'  Heyne. 
"VocEM  voLiTANT,  of  the  tallvcrs,"  Conington.  But  is  it  *'the 
talkers,"  /.  r.  the  company,  who  set  the  great  r/Y//^/Y'.s'  on  the  tables? 
Is  it  the  talkers,  /.  e.  the  company,  who  c^rown  the  wine?  Is 
it    not  on    the    contrary    perfectly   plain    that   cratkras   mactNos 

STATTINT,  VINA  CORONANT,  FIT  STREPITl'S  TKf'TIS  VOCEMQUE  VOLU- 
TANT,     DEPENDENT     LYCUNI     ET     NOCTEM     FIXALIA     VINCUNT,     are     SUb- 

stantiallv  so  manv  co-ordinates,  describe  the  stir  of,  and  offices 
performed  by,  the  attendants  r'moventum,''  8ilius,  quoted 
above),  and  that  the  narrative  passes  from  the  accoimt  of  Dido's 
emotions,  finished  at  <'oki)a,  to  the  account  nf  Dido's  acts,  begun 
at  Hic  RE(HXA — the  four  vei'ses,  post(,»iam  .  .  .  vincixt,  relat- 
ing solely  to  the  attendants,  bcMUg  Virgil's  usual  interruption 
of  the  direct  narrative  by  the  intercalation  of  a  subsidiary  (see 
Rem.)?  And  all  this  eijually  whether  we  adhere  to  the  ordina- 
rily received  structure:  vocem  vom  tant  [////]  per  ampla  \tria, 
or,  writing  peic  and  ampla  into  one  word  £**Nonnulli  codd. 
antiqui  perampla  unica  dictione  legunt.     Sed  in  Longobardico, 
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et  aliquot  aliis  per  alta  legitur,"  Pierius.  **Perampla,  una  voce, 
primus  Moreti,  .  .  /'  Burm.J,  nnderstamd  the  structure  to 
be  PEKAMPLA  atria  vocem  volutant. 

VoCEMgrE      PFH^AMPLA      VOLUTANT      ATRIA.         Not     VOLUTANT      PER 

ampla  atria,   but  PERAMPLA  ATRLv  VOLUTANT,  oxactlv  as  5.  148: 

''turn  plausii  fremituquc  vinini,  studii8<iuo  favoutum 
consonat  oiiino  nonius,  rorenfi\\io  incliisa  rolufant 
Uttorar 

where  "plausu  fremituque  virum  studiisque  faventum"  corres- 
ponds to  the  sTREPiTus  TECTrs  of  our  text,  and  '^voceraque  in- 
clusa  volutant  littora''  to  the  vocemque  perampla  volutant 
atria:  and  where  the  clause  "vocemque  inclusa  volutant  littora'' 
so  closely  matches  the  clause  vocemque  perampla  volutant 
ATRL\  of  our  text  as  to  leave  little  rational  doubt  that  the 
structure  of  the  two  clauses  is  the  same,  and  pfjiampla  atria, 
the  subject  of  volutant,  as  "inclusa  littora"  is  the  subject  of 
the  other. 

As  peramplus  here,  so  perexiguus,  Liv.  7.  37:  **Nec 
procul  ab  hosto  locum  perexi^uum  .  .  .  castris  cepit." 

Fit  STREPITUS  tectis,  theme:  vocemque  perampla  volu- 
tant ATRIA,  variation:  the  great  racket  (streimtus),  made  by 
tlie  attendants,  rolls  along  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  spacious 
hall. 

Dependent  lyuhni  incensi.  The  reader  must  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  to  be  that  the  banquet  was  held  by  night. 
The  meaning  is  that  the  banquet  was  held  by  daylight,  and 
that  only  after  the  banquet  was  over  (post^uam)  the  ''crateres'' 
of  wine  were  set  on  the  table,  the  drinking  and  noise  began, 
and  the  chandeliei-s  were  lighted. 

Was  not  Dido's  feast  present  to  the  mind  of  Prudentius 
when  he  composed  thoso  exquisite  verses  of  his  "Hymnus  ad 
incensum  Lucernae"  [Cnthem.  5,  137)? 

*'nos  fostis  trahimiis  por  pia  gandia 
noctoni  cruK.'iliis;  votaque  prospcra 
ccrtatim  vigili  congeriinus  proco; 
extructoque  agiinus  liba  sacrario. 
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pendent  mobilibus  lumina  funibus, 
quae  suffixa  naicant  per  laquearia, 
et  de  languidiilis  fota  natatibus 
lucem  perspicuo  flam  ma  iacit  vitro; 

credas  stelligeram  desupor  aroam 
omatam  geminis  stare  Trionibus^ 
ot  qua  Bosporoum  temo  regit  iugum 
passim  puii)ureos  spargier  He8i>oro8.'' 

NocTEM  FLAMMis  FiTNAUA  vixcuNT.  Allusion  is  perhaps  in 
those  words  to  a  nistoni  which  appears  from  a  mutilated  piis- 
sage  of  Animian  ( 1().  ^)  to  have  prevailed  at  entertainments,  of 
saying  ^^vincamus  noctem,"  or  *'vincamus  vesperum,"  when 
lights  were  introduced:  '^ Malign itiite  simili  quidam  agens  in 
rebus  in  Hispania,  ad  eoenam  itidem  invitatus,  cum  inferentes 
vespertina  lumina  pueros  exclamasse  audisset  ex  usu  Vhicavnis 
perun,  .  .  .  [Qu.'f'  vesperum]  .  .  .  solemne  interpretatus  atrociter, 
delevit  nobilem  domum.'*  It  is  no  doubt  a  remnant  of  this 
custom  which  is  to  be  observed  at  the  present  day  in  same 
parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  where  when,  at  daylight  going, 
candles  are  set  on  the  table,  the  guests  salute  each  other  with 
the  words  "guten  abend/'  "buona  sera." 


740-743. 

DIXIT    KT    IN    MKNSAM    LATICUM    LIBAVIT    HONOREM 
PKIMAQUE    LIUATO    SUM  MO    TEN  US    ATTItilT    ORE 
ITM    I3ITIAE    DEDIT    IXCKEFITANS    ILLE    IMFIUEU    HAUSIT 
SPUMAXTHM    PATEKAM    ET    TLEXO    SE    PROLUIT    AURO 


VAR.  LECT. 

IN  MKNSAM  1  Rom.,  ^frd.  ''Tn  Ohlongo,  in  Longobardico  (»t  aliquot  aliis 
porvctustis ,  iMMKNsiM  logitur.  In  Romano,  in  Mediceo  ot  nounuilis 
(•mendation])us,  in  mknsam  habetur,"  Pioiius.  II  j\ji.  Ill  Donat. ;  Serv. ; 
N.  Ileins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  ThiL;  Hoyne;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841); 
Haupt;  Ribb.— Out  of  in  mknsam  grew: 
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iNM>L\8AM  or  iMMKNRAM  II  ^/'j..     Ill   Mil.,   1475;   which,  in    order   that   it 
might  agree  with  hoxohkm,  was  arranged  into: 

iMMKNsiM  II  ;]•!.     Ill  Pr.;  Venice,  1472;  Mod. 

IN  MKNSA  II  ,.-<..     Ill  Venico,   1470,   1471,   U75;   Mil.    1492;   Bresc;   l\ 
Manut. 

IN'MESSr.M   II    A.. 

0   Vat.,   T>/-.,  .S7.   Gnli. 


SuMMO    TENUs    ATTKHT   ORE,   pttf  the  cu})  to   her  lips;    did    not 
swallow  any  of  the  liquor,  only  touched  it  witli  her  lips. 
Si'Mwo  ORE,  lips,  exactly  as  Propert.  4.  7.  10: 

'*,«*////////ffqu(?  Ix»thaeu.s  triverat  ora  li<iiior.'' 

TUM     BITIAE     DEDIT     INCREPITAXS.       IxCREPITANS,     *' InclaniaDS,     Ut 

[Georff.  4.  138)  ^aestatem  increpitans  seram/  Aut  eerte  ar- 
guens  faniiliariter  segnitieni  tarde  accipientis,  cum  esset  avidus 
in  bibendo,''  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  ^'Simpl.  adhortans  ut  et  ipse 
biberet,  nil  amplius;  .  .  .  obiurgandi  hie  nee  locus,  nee  dignus 
vel  reginae  vel  epici  poetae  pei-sona  talis  sarcasmus,"  Heyne. 
''Reicht'  ihn  sodann  auffordernd  dem  Bitias,''  J.  H.  Voss. 
'^Bitias  totum  os  inseruit,  a  Didone  etiam  admonitus,  ut  strenue 
rem  gereret,"  Peerlkamp.  ''Exhoiians,  ut  8.  454,"  Gossrau. 
"Inclaraans  Bitiam  et  ut  biberet  adhortans,"  Wagn.  (1861). 
"Gewiss  hat  Heyne  recht,  wenn  er  sagt  increpitans  bei  Virgi- 
lius,  1.  742,  enthalte  keinen  tadel.  Tadel  enthalt  ja  auch  die 
urbedeutung  nicht.  Increpitans  steht  wahrecheinlieh  fur  das 
unfugsame  incitans^'^  Koene,  Ueber  die  Spraehe  der  liomisch. 
Kpiker,  p.  181.  ''Increpitans,  bidding  him  be  quick  (im- 
piGER)  .  .  .  There  is  playful  humour  in  the  contrast,  which  is 
too  lightly  touched  to  be  undignified,  as  some  have  thought, 
even  if  Yirgil  could  not  appeal  to  the  example  of  Homer  in 
speaking  of  the  Phaeacian  court,"  Conington. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Heyne  that  it  had  been  undignified  in 
Dido  to  gibe  or  scold  ('^obiurgare")  Bitias  for  being  slow  to  take 
the  cup;  nay,  I  go  so  much  farther  in  the  same  direction,  as  to 
search  in  vain  for  occasion  or  opportunity  for  such  behaviour  on 
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the  part  of  Dido  (even  had  it  not  been  undignified) — Bitias  not 
only  not  being  represented  as  either  slow  or  loth  to  take  the 
cup,  but  being  actually  represented  as  taking  it  the  moment  it 
is  presented  to  him,  and  drinking  it  with  avidity.  But  I  as 
entirely  disagree  with  Heyne  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
that  therefore  lvcrkpitans  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  inculpatory, 
but  onlv  as  hortative.  On  the  contrarv,  the  more  I  have  in- 
quired  into  the  meaning  of  that  word,  the  more  convinced  have 
I  been,  not  merely  that  it  is  inculpatory,  but  that  it  is  so  in  the 
only  example  which  it  has  as  yet  been  attempted  to  produce  of 
its  being  hortative,  viz.,  8.  4o4:  "Quamvis  increpitent  socii," 
where,  to  depart  tiom  the  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  used  not  only  by  all  other  authors  but  by  Virgil  himself 
elsewhere,  is  to  enfeeble  the  passage  in  the  direct  proportion  in 
which  exhort  to  go  is  weaker  than  chicle  for  not  yoing.  What 
then?  Dido  ''increpitat,'*  chides.  But  Bitias  has  done  nothing 
for  which  to  be  chided;  nay,  has  done  nothing  at  all.  And 
even  if  he  had  done  something,  had  been  slow  to  drink,  and  it 
had  not  been  undignified  in  Dido  to  chide  him  as  a  boon  com- 
panion might  have  chided  him  for  his  slowness,  how  had  such 
chiding  been  consistent  with  Dido's  own  abstinence,  with  Dido's 
own  doing  that  very  thing  for  which  slie  chided  Bitias?  Xo, 
no;  Dido  ^^increpitat,''  chides,  but  it  is  not  Bitias  she  chides, 
but  the  wine.  Let  us  see:  Dido  is  not  libating  singly  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  company:  she  is  only,  as  queen,  libating 
fii-st  of  the  whole  company,  who  ail  follow  her  example,  and 
libate  eadi  for  himself     Compare  8.  278: 

^'•(juare  agite,  o  iuvenes,  taiitarum  in  niunei*e  lauduin 
cingite  fronde  comas,  et  jxKula  porgite  dextris, 
commiinoiiu|ue  vocato  deura,  et  date  vina  volentes.' 
Dixerat:  Horculea  bicolor  quum  populus  umbra 
velavitque  comas,  foliisqiie  innexa  pepeudit; 
et  sacer  implevit  dextram  scyphus.  ocius  omnes 
in  mensam  laeti  libant,  divosque  precantur;  *" 

or,  if  this  be  objected  to  as  an  example  of  a  feast  at  an  altar, 
let  us  tak(»  tlie  social  entertainment  given  by  Helenus  to  the 
same  Aeneas  and  the  same  Trojans,  an  entertainment  cor- 
responding in  all  respects  to  Dido's  feast  (8.  352): 
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'•nee  non  ot  Teucri  swia  simul  ur))e  fruuntur. 
illos  pnrticibus  rox  accipiebat  in  amj)lis: 
aulai  in  modin  lil»abant  jiocula  Bacrlii, 
inijiositis  aum  dai»ibus.  paterasquo  tonobant;" 

or  the  f'<»ast  .^ivoii  by  the  Papuans  to  Hannibal  and  his  CartI 

^inians,  Sil.    1 1.  .SOI  : 

.     .     .     "anto  omnos  ductor  honori 
noniiuis  august.o  libat  carchesia  ritu, 
raetera  <iuom  soqiiitur  Bacchique  ex  mure  liquorem 
irrorat  mensis  turba,  ardescitquo  Lyaeo." 

As  little  as  either  Kvandor,  or  Helenas,  or  Hannibal  libai 
fur  the  whoh.'  i'oni|)any,  or  sends  round  his  cup  for  eaeh  one 
the  eompany  tu  drink  out  of,  so  little  does  l)ido  either  lib 
for  the  whole  eompany  or  send  round  her  cup.  Th(»  solo  dift( 
enee  in  the  caso  of  Dido  is,  that  Dido  being  a  woman,  and 
bein^,  at  least  aceordin«r  to  Roman  mannei-s,  shocking  for 
w^oman  to  drink  win«^  at  all— does  not  drink  after  libating,  b 
only  puts  the  cup  to  her  lips,  and  then  hands  it  to  Bitias,  : 
CREPITANS  {ti'i^iiin',  t.n7ih^aao)v),  finding  fault  with,  ratii 
carping  at.  not  him  at  all,  but  the  wine  which  she  has  be 
obliged  even  so  much  as  to  tast«v  ''Here,  take  this,  Hitias," 
think  1  ln*ar  her  sav.  "and  drink  it  for  me.  I  do  not  like 
at  all,  and  will  have  no  more  of  it.  I  wonder  you  men  are 
fond  of  wine:"  and  Bitias  answeis:  "As  it  pleases  yo 
Majesty,"  and  drinks  it  off  at  a  draught,  and  smacks  his  li; 
and  has  got  two  cuj)s  instead  of  only  one.  Thin  explanati( 
by  which  is  preserved  on  the  one  hand  her  royal  dignity  a 
decorum  to  Dido,  and  on  the  other,  its  true  numning  to  inci 

eiTANs  [compare    10.  900: 

•'liostis  anian*.  quid  inenpitus  niortemquo  mincoris." 
Geonj.  4.   1,'iS: 

"acstatcin  hH-rrpHana  seiani  zophyros«iue  niurantes." 
Sil.   i:^,  p.  212  (ed.  Amst.   102N): 

"sir  prior  hirrvpitai  nun  initi   Sripio  vultii: 
'taliano.  o  fraudiun  genitor.  sunt  t'<»edora  vobis? 
aut  liaor  Sicania  pepigisti  captiis  in  ora?'"' 

Sil.   l:S,  p.   HM),  ibid.: 

••hi(.'  inodo  prinioros  socium,  niodo  iussa  doorum, 
nunc  sose  iwrcpitat:  *dic,  o  cui  Lydia  caede 
croveruut  stagna,  et  concussa  est  Daunia  tcUus 
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armorum  tonitru:  qaas  exanimatus  in  oras 

signa  refers?  qui  inucro  tuum,  quae  lancea  tandem 

intravit  pectus? 

iinbres,  o  patria,  et  niixtos  cum  sanguine  nimbos 
et  tonitrus  fugio;  procul  banc  expellite  gentis 
femineam  Tyriae  labem,  nisi  luce  serena 
uescire  ac  liquida  Mavortem  agitarc  sub  aethra ''| 

in  all  the  more  probably  correct,   because   the  wine  to  which 

Dido  manifests   so  strong  a  dislike   is  not  common  table  wine 

(i.  e.  wine  largely  diluted  with  water),  but  pure  undiluted  wine 

(IMPLKVIT    MERO    PATKRAJkl). 

This  Remark  and  the  Remark  on  fit  sTRtmrs  tectis  vo- 
CEMQUE  PER  AMPLA  voLi^TANT  ATRIA,  illustnite  and  est^bUsh  each 
other,  each  tending  to  show  how  little  Dido's  feast  had  of  the 
character  generally  attributed  to  it,  viz.,  that  of  a  London  or 
Dublin  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  or  other  vulgar  carouse. 

I  remember  my  late  daughter  to  have  once  suggested  to  me, 
that  the  custom  she  and  I  so  often  observed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  especially  in  inns  and  low  life,  of  rinsing  the  glass 
with  wine  and  spilling  the  rinsings  on  the  floor  before  drinking, 
is  not  improbably  a  relic  of  the  ancient  libation,  as  the  modern 
grace  before  and  after  eating  is,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  a 
relic  of  the  prayer  by  which  the  libation  was  accompanied. 
Commander  Markham,  R.N.,  in  his  Cruise  of  the  Rosaria 
amongst  the  New  HebrideAi  and  Santa  (/rux  islands^  London, 
1873,  ch.  12,  informs  us  that  the  natives  of  Anouta,  or  Cherr\' 
Island,  South  Pacific  Ocean:  "On  being  given  anything  to  drink, 
such  as  wine  or  spirits,  which,  by  the  way,  they  did  not  seem 
at  all  to  relish,  would,  before  putting  it  to  their  lips,  spill  a 
little  on  the  deck;  this  w^as  evidently  a  custom,  or  perhaps 
part  of  their  religion,  as  it  was  faithfully  performed  by  all,  and 
on  every  occasion  they  had  of  drinking.'' 

IlLE     IMl'IOER     HAUSIT     SPUMANTEM     PATERAM,     thome ;     PLENO     SE 

PROLuiT  AURo,  Variation.     With  the  clause  tum  bitiae — proceres, 
compare  Hom.  Hymn,  in   Apoll.   10: 

Tto  d    (((t((  vkxian  edioxt   Tuarjo^  dtntd  /ovama, 
iv^a  xuO^i^oioiv, 

very  plainly  the  original  of  which  our  text  is  the  copy. 
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PiJCNO  AURO,  the  full  gold  cup,  exactly  as  Val.  Flacc.  1.  148: 

.     .     .     ''acclinisqiie  tapoti 
in  inediis  rneito  condit  caput  Hippasus  anro^^ 

[an  empty  gold  crafer];  also  Val.  Flacc.  1.  33G  (Aeson  speak- 
ing): 

.     .     .     "o  si  mihi  sanguis, 

quantus  erat,  quuin  signifero  cratore  ininantem 
non  iepiore  Pholuin  inanus  haeo  coinpescuit  auro!" 

The  expression  auro.  in  th(?  sense  of  gold  cup  or  goblet — or 
rather  in  that  of  cup  or  goblet,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
material  of  which  the  cup  or  goblet  is  made — seems  sufficiently 
strange  to  us,  to  whom  the  expression  ^for-v.s,  in  the  sense  of 
glass  cup  or  goblet,  or  rather  in  that  of  cup  or  goblet,  without 
any  allusion  at  all  to  the  material  of  which  the  (rup  or  goblet 
is  made,  does  not,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  seem  in  the  least 
degree  strange. 

Se  pkolut.  Compai-e  Steph.  Plat.  St/fNp.  p.  176,  B:  Kai 
yag  /Mt  ariOi^  eiui  nov  x'^^^  iiE{iajrna^Eviov,  Lucian.  liaech.  7 : 
KaQ7^liaQ0vvTi  /mi  iie{ian:TmuEvio  eor/ev.  Li  ban.  vol.  4,  p.  1()7: 
Betia/mautnov  d^  ijih^  ciov  datccuovon',  y.cu  ovde  oqiyova^cu 
dvvaueviov. 


744-747. 

CITHARA    CRINITUS    lOPAS 
PERSONAT    AURATA    DOCUrP    QUEM    MAXIMUS    ATLAS 
HIC    CANIT    ERRAXTEM    LUXA3I    SOLISQUE    LABORFS 
UXDE    HOMIXUM    GENUS    PIT    PECTDES    UNDE    IMBER    CT    IGNI->5 


VAN.  LECT. 

QUEM  I  Bom..  Pal..  Med,  II  .^^y.  Ill  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704); 
Wakef.;  Jahn;  Voss;  I^d.;  Haupt:  Wagn.,  Uct.  Virg.  (od.  1861); 
Ribb. 

HZNRT,   AXNUDEA,   VOL.   I.  54 
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QUAE  II  II \  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).     Ill  Sen.;  Donat.;  Rome,  14«>9;  Ven 
1470^  1471,  1472,   1475;   Mil.  1475,    1492;   Mod.;   Bresc;   P.  Manut  ; 
La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;   Phil.;   Burm.;   Hoyne;   Brunck;  Wagn.   (1832, 
1841,  1845).    This  reading  derives  support  from  Silius,  4.  501>:  "haec 
personal  ai'dens." 

0    ITi/,,    Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


DOCUIT    QUEM    MAXIMUS    ATLAS.       QuKM ,    liot    QUAK,     is     the     true 

reading;  first,  because  all  the  first-class  MSS.  nut  defective  in 
this  pla(ie  read  qukm;  secondly,  because  trhaf  it  was  that  lopas 
sang  is  sufficiently  made  known  in  the  immediately  suci'eeding 
verses,  hic  camt,  &c.;  and,  tliirdly,  because  it  is  a  greater 
distinction  for  lopas  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Atlas  than 
merely  to  sing  Atlas-lore— learned,  nobody  knows  how.  Com- 
pare 5.  704: 

'Hum  senior  Nautes,  unum  Tritoriia  Pallas 
quern  docuit,  multaque  insignem  reddidit  ai*te."' 

Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  65: 

i^lvitt  (f   «i'   JMoiitOs    Tit ((oi^ 010^',  or  ntoi   tiuviwi' 

Apollon.  Rhod.  3.  528: 

xovQt)   Jtg  [Medea]   utyiwotmv  H'lTntt^tt'  ^/ttjT((o, 
(f((Ofi((/,  on    tj/iftnos   Tf   tf  vn  X(U   vi]yvn)v  vStat}' 

Lycophr.   Cass,   573: 

T(ttnTf/oi\'  xooiti; 

Cicer.  ad  Fatitil.  i).  22:  "Socratem  fidibus  docuit  nobilissimus 
tidicen.'' 

Personat. — Stwfiare  is  the  term  commonly  used  througliout 
Italy  at  the  present  day  to  express  piai/int/  a  pan  a  tnusical 
hi^strutnent,  the  Italian  denvative,  in  this  instance  as  in  so 
many  others,  retaining  not  merely  the  general  sense,  but  the 
special  application  of  the  I^tin  original. 

Hic  caxit  krkantem  lunam,  &c.— Tlie  calm  and  philoso- 
phical subject  of  lopas's  song  (^,ontrasts  finely  with  the  subse- 
quent romantic  and  exciting  narrative  of  Aeneas.  In  this 
i-espect,  iiii   in   so    many  others,  Virgil   has  improved    upon   his 
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master,  who,  making  his  minstrel  sing,  and  his  hero  tell,  simi- 
larly romantic  stories,  loses  tiie  advantage  of  contiast.  See 
Od.   8  and   .9. 

Errantkm  lunam,  the  wandering  moon,  the  devious  moon, 
the  moon  going  about  without  tixed  scope  or  purpose.  Com- 
pare Parmenides,  CanHtttunt  lieliquiae,  L'Jii  (Mullachii,  Frnipn. 
Philos.   Graec): 

otifj((T(t,  x(a  X(i\h(ton^  H'ttytOs  rjfAioio 
)mu/ik6o<;  Kjy    tci^rj/.tt,  xia  oJinoUtt'  fiiyti*opTo, 

f-  O  y  «    Th    XLXJLM/1 0>     11  f-  UOtj     Jl  f  Oi  (f   UlT  ((    Of).  Ij  V  Ij  s 

X(a   if  vaif 

(where  neqiq^oLva  egya  is  the  ekkantkm  of  our  text).     Nonnus, 

4.  279  (of  Cadmus): 

(where  aaraca  /avl'/m  7ta)uvvoavoio  is  the  same).     Sen.  Troad, 

387: 

^'quo  bis  sena  volant  sidera  turbine, 

(|uo  cursu  properat  saecula  volvere 

astrorum  dominus  [the  sun],  <iuo  jiroperat  inodo 

obliciuis  Hecate  currere  flexibus; 

hoc  oinues  potinms  fata" 

(where   ^'obliquis  currere  flexibus"  is    the  same).     Also,  Manil. 

5.  7:  "te,  luna,  vagantem;"  and  Hor.  8at.  L  8,  21: 

''simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 
protulit  os' 

(in  which  last  two  passages  ''vagantem''  and  "vaga"  are  like- 
wise equivalent  to  our  EiiHANTEM).  Also,  Shakes^  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dreavi,  4.  J: 

^*we  the  globe  can  compass  soon 
swifter  than  the  wandering  moon; " 

and,  above  all,  Virgil  himself,  Georg.  1.  337  (of  the  planet 
Mercurv) : 

•'quos  ignis  caelo  Cyllenius  crret  in  orbos," 

where  the  meaning  of  errare,  as  applied  to  a  heavenly  body, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  subjoined  '^quos  in  orbes." 

SoLis  LAB0R»>.  ''Eclipsim,"  Cynthius  Cenetensis,  Gesner 
(///    voce    labor),   Heyne,    Forbiger,   Conington.      But, 

54* 
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why  ''eclipses  of  th<»  siiir'  so  immediately  subjoined  to  ''wan- 
dering moon?"  Does  not  *' wanderin^j;  mo(m  and  eclipses  of 
the  sun''  suggest  the  id(»a  that  tho  sun  alone,  and  not  the 
moon,  is  subject  to  eclipse?  Secondly,  in  "wandering  moon 
and  eclipses  of  tlie  sun,''  where  is  the  desiderated  contrast  of 
moon  and  sun,  that  contrast  which  so  much  pleases  in  *' wander- 
ing moon  and  laboui-s  of  the  sun,"  /.  t\  the  moon  idly  wander- 
ing about,  pleasing  herself,  vagans,  and  sun  ever  laborious, 
avMuaio^^'f  Compare  the  not  very  dissimilar  contrast  between 
err  a  re  and  labor,  Ovid,  llerold.   Iff.   f)'): 

'•Don  ogo  tarn  vontos  timeo,  mea  voUi  nioraiites, 
(juain,  similis  vento  up  tuns  rrrrf  amor; 
ue  uoii  sim  tanti.  superentquo  pericula  oausam. 
et  videar  morces  osst*  hifmn-  niinnr; " 

and  tlie  verv  similar  contrast  between  the  errare  of  Actaeon, 
sauntering  about  without  any  fixed  |>urj)ose  in  the  intervals 
when  he  was  not  hunting,  and  tlie  labor  of  the  same  Actaeon 
while  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hunt,  Ovid,  Met.  .V.  174: 

•'e(T<'  nop<is  ('adiiu.  dilata  parti?  lahoium. 
por  iionui.s  ignotum  noti  coitis  passibn>  orran.s. 
porvenit  in  liu'iirn. 

And,  thirdly,  where  are  the  examples  of  labor  in  the  sense 

of  rciipsf\    applied  to  the  sun,    whieh  wc   sliall  set  against   the 

following  examples  of  labor  applied  to  the  sun  in  the  sense  of 

labour,  or  work,  /.  f.  ordinary,  daily,  or  annual  journey,  course 

or  revolution?     Ovid,  Met,   fi.    iSfi: 

•'iam  labor  (.»xiguiis  Plioebo  rostabat;  equi^uo 
pul-abaiir  podibus  spatiuiii  dtvlivis  nlympi' 

(with  which  compare  Stat.   Theb.   .V.    1: 

"at  lion  Aoniao  moderator  pcilidus  aulao 
iio*:te  sill)  ancipiti,  4uamvi>  humontibus  justri?* 
longus  ad  Aiiroram  superet  labor,  otia  somni 
accipit'  ). 

Ovid,  Met,   2.   :iHfi  (Phoebus  himself  speaking): 

.     .     .     "pigetque 
actorum  sine  lific  mibi,  sine  bonoro.  laboniin.'* 

Claud.   Prob.  et  Olijltr.   (ons.   2(iH  ^addressing  the  yearj: 

•*incipc  'juadrilidum  Photibi  torqiiore  laborein" 
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(where  "quadrifiduni   laborem"   is   the  four  seasons),     Lucan, 

1.  89  (ed.  Weber): 

.     .     .    "dum  terra  fretiuii,  terramque  levabit 

aer,  (»t  longi  volvent  Titana  labores, 

nox«|ue  diem  caelo  totidem  per  signa  seqiietur." 

Prudent.   Contra  Sf/nnn.   1.   SIO: 

"ausus  habere  deuin  Solem,  cui  tramite  certo 
conditio  iinposita  est  vigilera  tolerare  laborem." 

Horn.  Hf/nfn.   in   So/.    7:  r^elior  i    a'/.aiiiavr.     Sil.  8.  58: 

"Cymothoos  ea  rejrna  vagae,  pelagique  labores 
Luna  niovot,  Luna  ini missis  per  caerula  bigis, 
fortque  refeilque  fretum.  sequiturque  reciproca  Tethys." 

But,  sav  the  commentators:  sous  labores  in  our  text  is 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  because  'Munae  labores/'  Geory.  2.  478, 
is  eclipses  of  the  moon  (''defectus  eorumque  causas;  cp.  Goory. 

2.  478:  ^defectus  solis  varios  lunaeque  labores,'"  Heyne).  On 
the  contrary,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  passage  of  the 
Georgic  is  point-blank  the  opposite,  viz.:  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
preceding  "defectus  solis  varies''  proves  the  ''lunae  labores'' 
of  the  (iieorgic  to  moan  not  the  (^oui-ses  or  revolutions,  but  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  (else  the  composition  had  been  slovenly, 
not  to  say  inci^rrect;  see  above),  the  preceding  krhantem  i.unam 
proves  the  sous  i^arowes  of  our  text  to  be  not  the  e(?lipses  of 
the  Sim,  but  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  else  the  composition 
had  been  slovenlv,  not  to  sav  incorrect. 

Virgil's  Hie  caxft  erkaxtem  lunam  sousque  labores  is,  there- 
fore, as  nearly  as  possible,  Lucretius's  (5.  77): 

"praeterea,  solis  ciii-siis  lunae<iue  meatus 
expediam,  qua  vi  flectat  Natura  gubemans." 

Unde  hominum  OEMS  CT  PEcuDFs,  /.  P.,  whether  from  the 
anima  mnndi,  or  from  what  other  source,  as  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  6.  728:  ^^Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus," 
where  the  reference  in  "inde"  is  to  the  anima  mundi  spoken 
of  in  the  immediately  preceding  lines. 

Unde  iMincu  in'  UiNEs.  There  being  more  than  one  kind 
of  imber,  and  more  than  one  kind  of  ignes,  and  the  context 
affording  no   ver}'   decisive   indication  which  kind  of  either  is 
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here  meant,  it  is  here  (as  so  verv  often  elsewhere)  our  author's 
own  fault  that  his  meaning  has  been  so  differently  represented 
bv  different  translators  and  commentators;  that  with  one  half 
of  them  his  rMHKK  and  kinks  are  the  so-called  elements,  iraUr 
and  ///r,  while  with  the  utiier  half,  they  are  rahi  and  lightning. 
Compare : 

'*ho\v  mankind  was  begoon  and  beast,  wherhence  the  fhr  and  shoures 
proceeds,  and  how  the  stars  arisen  and  fallen  in  certein  houres."  (Phaer). 

'•th'  original  of  men  and  beasts;  and  whence 
the  raitis  arise,  and  firr,s  their  warmth  dispense.'  (l)ryden). 

""com'  or  si  fan  lo  pfO'jfft'p,  o  i  venti,  e  i  fohjori,"  (Caro). 

''woher  menschen  and  vioh;  woher  ;;/f//;m/r//  und  louMinnj."    (Voss). 

"Quomodo  imbros  existunt,  unde  mittuntur  fulgura,"  Donat. 
'^Undk  imhkk,  sciz.  de  nubibus  quae  .  .  .  emittunt  .  .  .  pluvias; 
KT  niNKs,  sciz.  ox  uubium  collisione,''  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  ''Imber 
geneiatur  ex  sicca  nube;  i^mis  generatur  ox  motu,"  Cynth. 
Cenet.  *'Pei'  rcixi-s  fuhnina  ot  tonitrua  intelligo,"  Burra.  "Imbto 
ET  i(3NP>!,  /.  (\,  fulgura  ex  nubium  aftlictu/'  Heyne.  ''Iones, 
quum  iMBEK  addatur  et  de  robus  caolestibus  in  seqq.  sermo  est, 
de  fnlminibus  intelligonchim,"  Forbiger.  "Igxes  caelestes,  ful- 
mina,''  Wagu.  (ed.  18()1 ).  "Imbeu,  the  element  of  water," 
Conington. 

Let  us  see  if  th(M*e  is  not,  after  all,  something  to  incline  the 
bahmce.  The  use  of  ignes  in  tlie  sense  of  the  element  of  fire, 
if  indeed  there  be  such  a  use  of  the  plural  of  ignis  at  all,  is  it 
not  as  rare  as  the  use  of  ignes  in  the  sense  of  fulmeu,  or 
lightning,  is  frequent?  vx  ///•.,  4,  167:  "fulsere  ignes  et  con- 
scius  aetlier:"  '^.  109:  ^'ingeminant  abruptis  nubibus  ignes;" 
4.  209:  ''caecique  in  nubibus  ignes  territicant  animos;''  Lucr. 
2.  213  (ed.  Lachm.): 

'•transversosque  volare  per  intbris  fidmina  cemis, 
nunc  hinc  nunc  illinc  abrupti  nubibus  ignes 
concui*sant:  cadit  in  terras  vis  llammea  volgo." 

Senec.  Agam.   .77.7  (of  Ajax  r)ileus): 

"tandem  ocriipata  rape,   furibundum  intonat, 
suporasse  nunc  se  pebigus  atque  ignes." 

And  whether   it    is   by  the   plural  ignes,    or   by    the   singular 
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ignis,  our  author  himself  designates  the  element  of  fire,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  *'fubnen"  (ignes,  see  just 
quoted  examples)  manufactured  for  Jupiter  in  his  Cyclopian 
workshop,  let  S.  420  say: 

^'his  infonuatum  iiianibus  iani  parte  polita 
fulmen  oiat  toto  genitor  quae  plurima  caelo 
deiicit  in  terras;  pars  imperfecta  manebat 
tres  irabris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
addidorant,  rutili  tres  ignia  et  alitis  Austri." 

For  these  two  reasons,  therefore — neither  of  them  indeed 
separably  of  much,  but  still  both  taken  together  of  some,  weight 
— as  well  a.s  for  the  further  reason  that  lmber  et  ignes  in  the 
sense  of  thundei-storm  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  than 
the  elements  water  and  fire  both  with  the  preceding  sun  and 
moon  and  the  succeeding  Arcturus,  Hyades,  and  Triones,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  lopas  a  more  substantial  and  pictur- 
esque subject  for  his  song,  I  place  myself  unhesitatingly  at  the 
side  of  Servius  and  the  ancient  commentators. 


749-758. 

QUm   TANTUM    OCEAXO    PROPERENT    SE   TINGERE   SOLES 
HIBEItNI    VEL    gUAE    TARDIS    MORA    NOCTLBUS    OBSTET 
FX«iEMLNANT    PF.AUSUM    TYRU  TROKSQUE    SEQUUNTUR 
NKCNON    Vrr    VARFO    NOCTHM    SERMONE    TRAHEBAT 
LNFELIX    DIDO    LONGUMQUK    BIBEBAT    .VMOREM 


(iuiD — onsTCT.     ^^Tardis,    non   longis,   sed  aestivis,   /'.  p.,  tarde 

veniontibus,''  Servius,  Forbiger,  and  still  more  explicitly  Wagner 

(18(31):    '•QiAK   MORA   OBSTCT   NOCTiBus  [acstivisX   easque   tiirdas 

(ut  tarde  voniant)  efficiat/'     "Cur   dierum  spatia   decrcscant  ac 

crescant  per  diversas  anni  vices,''  Heyne. 

.    .    .    ''what  cause  delays 
the  suniuier  nights,  and  shortens  winter  days."         (Dryden). 
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— All  equally  wrong,  and  totally  mLsunderstanding  the  passage. 
T.VRDIS  is  not  the  slowly  coming  on  nights  of  summer,  but  the 
slowly  departing  nights  of  winter -the  only  season  spoken  of, 
SH  Ovid,  Ep.  p.r  Pout.   2.  4.   25: 

''loiiga  dies  citius  l)i*umali  sidere,  iioxqiie 
tardier  hihcnia  solstitialis  erit" 

["wo  shall  have  long  days  in  winter,  and  the  night  at  the 
summer  solstice  shall  bo  slower  (viz.,  slower  to  set  or  to  plunge 
into  the  sea;  2.  S:  **ot  iam  nox  humida  caelo  praecipitat'') 
than  the  winter  nightj;  and  Lucan,  4.  525: 

.     .     .     '*np«)  segnis  mcrgere  ponto 
time  erat  astra  poliis;  nam  sol  Ijedaea  tenebat 
sidora,  vioino  cum  lux  altissima  Cancro  est; 
nox  turn  Thessalicas  urgo])at  parva  sagittas" 

['^at  that  time  the  sky  was  not  slow  ('segnis,'  the  tardus  of  our 
text)  to  plunge  the  stai*s  into  the  sea  (in  other  words,  tlie  nights 
were  not  slow  to  sink  into  the  sea),  for  it  was  then  summer,  and 
the  nights  were  at  the  shortrst/'  /.  p.,  sank  into  the  sea  quickestj. 
The  structure,  therefore,  is  not  "quak  mora  obstct  xoctibus 
[aestlris]  cas(|ue  tardas  (ut  tarde  veniant)  efficiat/'  but  ''qiwe 
mora  obstkt  NocrnuTs  [hUffrnis,  suggested  by  the  immediately 
preceding  mnKRNii  casque  tardas  (ut  se  tarde  ponto  mergant) 
cfticiat.''  or,  with  a  stricter  adherence  t(>  theYirgilian  paradigm, 
^N^i  AK  MORA  TAHDis  NocTiiu's  (Itibemis)  oBSTKT  quo  miuus  pro- 
perent  se  tingere  oc^eano;"  and  the  meaning  is  not  ''what 
makes  the  winter  days  so  short,  and  the  summer  days  so  long,'' 
but  "what  makes  the  winter  davs  so  short,  and  the  winter 
nights  so  long."     Compare  Hom.  Od.  2^i.  241: 

x(u  IT  X    o&vonuti'otai  ifavii  oo&oStcxTiXo;:  tlo^Q, 
ti   titf  an'  (i)X  H'otjaf-    'ha  y/.((ix(07its  ^-lihrivi]. 
I'rxTcc  ntv  tr  Jihodit^  &o/.i/tji'  a/f'hr,   H(o  (f  avrt 
ornuT'  f-Ti    lixKii'(i)  yornoOoorov.  (ted  bit  i/inov*; 
Ct-ryrroif-   toxirtoSa^,  <f(w<;  avH-ooinoiai  tf boovT«';, 
.ficfJTiov  Xftt   </»«fi7o >'//',   oiT    //w  .7W/0/   (cyorotv 

(where  Minerva  is  the  "mora''  which  on  a  particular  occasion 
makes  the  ni«^ht  ''tarda"  (dohxtiv)^  keeps  it  fnmi  plunging  into 
the  ocean  (f.r  .itQan^  (jxe'^ii)).  Sen.  Herr.  Get.  147  (Chorus, 
of  the  time  spent  by  Jnv(»  with  Alcmone): 
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^^  falsa  est  de  geminis  fabula  noctibus, 
aether  quum  tenuit  sidera  longiuSf 
coinmisitque  vices  Lucifer  Hespero, 
et  8olem  votuit  Delia  tardior." 

(where  Jupiter's  convenience  is  the  ''mora''  which  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion  keeps  the  stars  twice  as  long  in  the  sky  as  usual — 
TARDis  MORA  NOCTiBUS  OBSTET).     Val.  Flacc.  3.  210: 

.     .     .     ^^neque  enim  ignea  ceduat 
astra  loco;  lentis  haeret  dox  cooscia  bigis'' 

(where  we  have  the  same  slowness  of  the  stars  and  night  to 
depart  from  the  sky — "tardis  noctibus  quo  minus  properent  se 
tingore  oceano").     Lucret.  5.  695: 

"aut  quia  crassior  est  certis  in  partibus  aer, 
sub  terris  ideo  tremulum  iubar  haesitat  ignis, 
noc  ponetrare  potest  facile  atque  emergere  ad  ortus. 
propterea  noctos  hiberno  tempore  longae 
cessant,  duni  veniat  radiatum  insigne  diei" 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  same  slowness  of  the  long  winter 
nights  to  set  and  make  way  for  the  sun,  but  the  cause  of  that 
slowness).     Auson.  IdijIL  8.  49: 

^'aostivos  impelle  dies,  bnimamque  niorantem 
noctibus  acccleret  promissus  Caesaris  annus'* 

[the  long  days  of  summer,  and  winter  delaying  with  its  nights, 

/.  e.  the  long  days  of  summer  and  the  long  nights  of  winter]. 

Senec.  Agatu.   53: 

**sed  cur  repente  noctis  aestivae  vices 
hiboma  longa  spatia  producunt  mora? 
aut  quid  cadentes  detinet  stellas  polo? 
Phoebuiu  moramur:  redde  iam  mimdo  diem" 

(where  the  summer  nights  which  should  set  quickly  make  as 
long  a  "mora"  as  the  winter).     Ovid,  Heroid.  18.  US: 

**oscuIa  congerimus  proi)erata,  sine  ordine,  raptini; 
et  (juerimur  parvas  noctibus  esse  moras" 

(where  the  speaker  complains  that  the  ''mora"   of  the  night  is 

not  long  enough,  that  the  nights  are  too  short);  and  especially 

Paulin.  Natal.   9: 

.    .    .    "breviatas 
cogit  hyems  horas,  cita  lumine,  pigra  tenebris'' 
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(where  we  have  a*i:ain  the  precise  sentiment  of  our  text,  viz., 
the  speed  of  the  winter  day,  and  the  lingering  slowness  of  the 
winter  night — '^lyems  cita  lumine''  being  exactly  Virgil's 
ocKANo  PKOPEKKNT  sK  TiMiERK  SULKS  iiiMERNi,  and  *^pigra  tcnebris'' 
exactly  VirgiTs  tardis  mora  nikthu's  oijsra). 

The  ancients,  and  particularly  the  poets,  always  pictured  the 
night  aii  following  the  coui-se  of  the  sun  or  day;  rising  like 
him  out  of  the  ocean  in  the  east,  as  Aett.  2.  250: 

••voititur  interoa  caoluiii  et  ruit  otjoano  nox, 
iiivolvens  umbra  magna  terramquo  polumque 
MynnidofuuiKjUo  dolos; "' 

and  traversing  like  him  the  whole  sky,  as  Aeu.  J.  835: 

''iam(|UO  tore  mcdiam  caeli  nox  humida  metam 
<M>ntig('rat;  " 

and  setting  like  him  in  the  ocean  in  the  west,  as  2.  8: 

.     .     .     "ot  iam  nox  humida  caelo 
praecipitat,  sundentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos;" 

Ovid,  Met.   2,  142: 

"dum  loquor,  Tlesporio  positas  in  littoro  metas 
humida  nox  tetigit." 

See  Remm.  on  2.  250:  4.  24(). 

Ingkmi.vant:  diythnlovai,  rrpraf  mjniii  and  m/ai/K  as  Aesch. 
Khihph.   1012.  ed.  Weil  (Chorus): 

where   yjeiQeie,   /a/^ert    is   a   repetition   of  a   previous  /a/^fcre, 

Plaisvm,  not  plansn;  as  11.  Si],  'Miastas"  not  //^/.s//.v,  be- 
cause ingeminare  has  always  elsewhere  the  accusative  of  the 
thing  n»])eated:   (rponj.   I.  410: 

.     .     .     *'  tor  gutture  rocrs 
aut  quater  ingcminaut." 

AcH.    5.   43 H: 

"miilta  viri  ncqiiUMiuam  inter  so  vulnera  iactant. 
nitilta  cavo  latori  imfrnuHunl." 

f).  457: 

''nunc  doxtra  ittgeminans  t'rtKs,  nunc  ille  simstra.' 
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Ovid,  Met.  8.  368  (of  Echo): 

.     .         '*tamen  haec  in  fine  lo<|uendi 
higeminnt  roces,  auditacjue  verba  reportat." 

The  applause  is  begun  by  the  Tyrians,  and  only  taken  up 
by  the  Trojans,  the  Tyrians  being  at  home  and  the  Trojans 
their  guests,  and  it  being  customary  in  entertainments  (as 
appears  from  Petron.,  ed.  Hadrian,  p.  124:  ^' Damns  omnes 
plausura  a  familia  inceptum  ")  that  the  applause  should  be  com- 
menced by  the  household.  From  the  separate  applauses,  as 
well  as  the  separate  entrances  (vv.  703  and  711),  it  appears 
clearly  that  the  two  parties  sat  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other. 

NocTEM  TRAHEBAT.  ''Trahcbat  Dido  moras,  et  ex  studio 
difierebat  sermonem  usque  ad  multam  noctem,''  La  Cerda,  fol- 
lowed by  Heyne  (if  1  rightly  understand  Heyne's  '^Noctem 
SERMONE  TRAHEBAT  doctius  Quam  altcrum,  sermonem  trahore 
in  noctem")  and  Lemaire.  This  is  not  the  meaning.  ''Tra- 
here  noctem  sermone"  is  not  to  protract  the  discourse  into  the 
night,  but  to  pass  the  night  in  discourse,  to  pass  the  night 
discoursing,  as  6.  537: 

"et  fors  omne  datum  frahrrettt  per  talia  Umpus;'^ 

3.  646:  ^hitam  in  silvis  traho;''  2.  92:  ^^Htam  in  tenebris 
luctuque  trahrbam.^^     Ovid,  Trist.   5.    7.   65: 

"sic  animum  tempusqtie  trahoy  meque  ipse  reduce, 
a  contemplatu  summoveoque  mali." 

Ovid,  Met,    r.   2: 

"  perpetua<iuo  trahens  inopeni  sub  nocte  scfxectam 
Phineus  visus  erat," 

and  especially  Prudent.  Chthem.  5.  187: 

"nos  festis  trahimua  per  pia  gaudia 
noctem  conciliis," 

a  passage  imitated  (see  Rem.  on  1.  730)  from  our  text.  Also, 
Tacit.  Annal.  13,  20:  '^Provecta  nax  erat,  et  Neroni  per  vino- 
lentiam  trahelmtnr,  cum,''  &c.  Ibid.  3.  37:  "Hue  potius  in- 
tenderet,  dieyn  editionibus,  noctem  conviviis  traheret,  quam  solus 
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ot  nuUis  voluptatibus  avocatus,  moestam  vigilantiam  et  malas 
curas  exerceret."     Sil.  12.  20  (ed.  Rup.): 

"f[uci8  gelidas  suetum  norfps  thorace  gravatis 
sub  love  lion  aoqno  trahere." 

Proport.  1.  14.  9  (ed.  Hertzb.): 

**Dain  sivp  oi)tatain  niecuin  t rah  it  ilia  quieicm, 
sou  faoili  totuin  ducit  ainore  diem, 
turn  inihi  Pactoli  veniuut  sub  tecta  liijuores 
(>t  Icgitur  rubris  gemma  sub  aoquoribus." 

Lucan,  10.  ;J82: 

'*sio  velut  in  tuta  securi  pa^e  trahfhaitt 
noetis  it  or  mediae" 

[were  passing  the  midnight  hours].  Flin.  Jim.  Kp.  3.  1: 
"Nemini  hoe  longuni  est,  tanta  eomitate  coffnritnn  trahffnr'' 
[not  is  protracted,  or  drawn  out,  hftf  is  passed,  spentj;  and — 
where  w(^  have  not  onlv  the  'Mioetem  trahere"  and  the  "sermo" 
of  our  text,  but  even  the  same  subject  of  the  ''sermo,'*  viz., 
heroic  '"virtus" — Ovid,  .}frt.  12,  157 : 

"lion  illos  oitbarae,  non  illos  rarmina  vocum, 
longave  inultifori  delectat  tibia  buxi; 
sed  Hortn/i  sermone  fraittntf,  virtusijue  loquendi 
materia  est." 

The  expression  is  exactly  tantamount  to  ducere  noc- 
teni,  9.  16(): 

.     .     ^' Hoctem  custodia  (hicit 
insomnem  ludo;" 

(ieftrij,  3.  :iT9:  "Hie  noffprn  ludo  (hicunt;'*  Propert.  4.  6.  85: 

'•sic  nortem  patera,  sic  dtivani  carmine,  donee 
iniiciat  radios  in  mea  vina  dies;  " 

and  both  expi-essions  are  weaker  than  educere  noctem, 
which  is  to  pass  the  whale  night,  as  Val.  Fhicc.  1.  250 : 

"banc  voro.  o  so«4i,  veuientem  in  littore  laeti 
dulcibus  all'Miuiis  hid<^<jue  nimitr  //or/r ///.'' 

Compare  Ter.  .Uhlph,  7.   2.    ')2: 

.  .  .  "I'vatbos  snrbillans  paulntim  huiio  priniufan/  diem." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  an  example  of  the  ambiguity  of 
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language,  that  both  expressions,  both  t  rah  ore  noctem  and 
(luce re  noctem,  have  also  the  very  different  meaning:  to 
bring  on  or  bring  in  the  night,  lead  the  night  in,  introduce  the 
fright  (Ovid.  Met.  1.   2W: 

.     .     .     ^^fraherent  cum  sera  crepuscula  nocfrm;'' 
Oeonj.   :i.  li)6: 

*'sole  receus  orto,  aut  noctem  tlurentihu^  iistris"), 

very  nearly  the  meaning  which  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  and  Le- 
maire  have,  incorrectly  as  I  think,  attributed  to  the  ''trahere 
noctem"  of  our  text. 


754-756. 

MULTA    SUPI-IR    PRIAMO    ROOITAXS    SUPEK    HECTORE    MUI.TA 

NTNG    QUmUS    AURORAE    VENISSET    FILIUS    ARMIS 

NUNC    gUALES    DIOMEDIS    EQUI    NUNC    QUANTUS    ACHILLES 

Super  priamo.  — A  Greek  form,  used  occasionallv  bv  other  Latin 
writei-s  (Cic.  ad  Alt,  10.  S.  10:  "sed  hac  super  re  niniis"), 
as  well  as  elsewhere  by  Virgil  himself,  10.  831);  Geory.  4.  559; 
Aelian.  Var.  Hist.  12.  52:  laoAQani<^  o  QrjTCjQ  eXeyev  v/ceQ  rijt; 
^^di^vauov  /coletOi^,  ouoiav  eivai  can^  evaigaig. 

Nunc  quibus  aurorae  vexissct  filius  armis. — What  was 
there  so  remarkable  in  the  arms  of  Memnon,  tliat  not  only  was 
Dido  inquisitive  about  them,  but  that  they  are  placed  by  Virgil 
in  the  same  categorv'  with  the  horses  of  Diomede,  and  even 
with  Achilles  himself?  Heyne  replies,  either  there  riiust  have 
been  some  mvth  about  them  (and  Servius's  intimation  that  thev 
were  made  bv  Vulcan  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  vet 
received),  or  Dido  was  curious,  not  about  Memnon's  own  arms, 
but  about  the  arms  of  Memnon's  army,  wliich,  being  barbaric, 
should  have  arms  very  different  from  the  Trojan;  or,  finally, 
the  arms  of  Memnon  and  the  horses  of  Diomede  are  mere 
variations  of  Memnon  and  Diomede:  '*Nisi  itaque  poeta  fabu- 
1am   parum    nunc   notam    secutus   est,   nee  commentitium  est, 
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quod  in  Servianis  legitur,  a  Vulcaiio   facta  fuisse  ei  arma,  ad 
barbaricum    exeivitus    ilemnonii    apparatum,    a   Ti-oiano    more 
diversum,   referendum  est;   of.   Dictyn,   4.   4  et.fJ.     Quod  nisi 
probare  malis,  aoeipienda  verba  ount  Tfiinpiidter,   ut  .^^it  varuiu^ 
oratio   pro    vulgari:    tmilta  rogifan^  porro  super  Mcnnn^ne^  d 
Diomede,  el  Achille''  —  vm  answer  as  misty,   uncertain,  and  tiS^ 
wildering  as  the  answer  of  the  Wakefield  to  tlie  same  question 
('*De  his  armis  rogat,   utpote   divini  artificis  solertia  elaboratis, 
quum  ex  Vulcani  prodierint  ofdcina,  ipso  V'irgilio  teste,  8.  384: 
^te  potuit  lacryinis  Tithonia  fleeter^  coniimx) 

is  clear,  decisive,  and,  even  without  the  testimony  of  Servius 
(ed.  Lion),  ad  8.  884  (;' Aurora  [quae  petivit]  pro  Menmone"), 
undoubtedly  true. 

Nunc  qcantus  acuilles.  "Quam  magnus  corporis  viribus 
et  animi  virtute,''  Heyne.  I  think  not;  because  such  a  ques- 
tion bears  no  resemblance  to  the  other  questions  asked  by  Dido, 
all  of  which  concerned  particularities  about  which  a  woman  was 
likely  to  be  curious,  and  which  were  capable  of  being  answered 
in  a  few  words,  where^as  the  question,  "quam  magnus  Achilles 
corporis  viribus  et  animi  virtute?"  was  too  comprehensive  to  be 
answered  in  less  than  an  Achilleis.  The  question  relates  solely 
to  the  great  stature  for  which  Achilles  was  remarkable;  see 
Hom.  //.  21,  108  (Achilles  himself  speaking): 

Propert.  2.  9.  13: 

.     .     .     "et  tanti  corpus  Achilli 
maximaque  in  parva  sustulit  ossa  nianu.'* 

Lycophron,  Ca^ssandmy  860  (ed.  Potter): 

Jihvxt^tiv  lov  nvanriyin',  .huxov  lotrov, 
x((t   ./(ooi^oi,  7i{it]aif)mi  ^uiov   u€(/i]^\ 

Philostratus,  Heroic,  p.  204  (ed.  Boisson):  c.teQCfiii^  de  fo  ato^ia 
eq^aiveiOy  ar^ij^eic;  re  gaoy  /j  ca  icQog  raig  ^njyaii;  devdQa. 
Quintus  Calaber  (3.  60),  describing  Achilles  wounded  by  Apollo: 

/;*(>«  (T  foattufroi,  aivyhoov  .it}otit]xt   {itkhitvof, 
xni   t   \hoio<;  OL'TtfOt   xuKt   Oif  vnni'.     (cn'ja  6'  (ti't€ti 
Svauv  vno  xou6it]v'  o  rf'  «i'tT<)ti/if-T^  i/irt   /itoyo^. 
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Also  the  account  given  by  the  same  author  (3.  709)  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  funi  al  pvre  required  to  burn  tli(»  corpse  of  Achilles. 
A]-,    ii-.r    (nn       4.    (i.    9: 

•ilJo  [sci^.  Achilles],  mordaci  veliit  iota  forro 
|iinus.  aut  inipulsa  cupressus  Euro, 
profidit  late,  posuitqiie  colliim  in 
pulvero  Teucro." 

So  undersii^od,  the  cjuestion  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony 
with  the  context  but  should  anv  one  still  doubt  that  it  is  solelv 
to  the  physical  build,  and  iu)t  at  all  to  the  valour  or  other 
nu>ral  qualities  of  Achilles,  Dido's  question  refei*s,  let  him  com- 
pare Horn.   //.   24.   629: 

tjfot   .  /r<odV«i'i(Fi/»r   Iloiano^  0(Cff.t«^     i/t).ij((, 

OOGOs    *»/!',    OiO^^    Tf    ii^KUat     "/(if)    (iVJa    kb)'/.H, 

where  oooo^  (exactly  Dido's  j^iaxtus)  c^m  mean  nothing  else 
than  of  hoic  (fieat  stature,  exactly  as  Philostr.  Ilrmic.  {ed. 
Boisson),  p.  30,  /,ai  eidor,  Sere,  ^i)^i'oag  £v  ro  2Lr/Eiov,  avco  le 
CO  /caO^og  fi^c  ;'»js\  Y-^f  i*)^  Vr/avra  ooog  t^v.  Compare  also 
Val.  Flacc.  5.  20U: 

.     .  '*4uain  magniis  Enipeiis, 

et  ]»ater  aurato  quantua  iacot  Inachus  antro." 

AeiK    2.   592: 

.     .     "'confessa  deam,  qualisque  videri 
caolicolis  et  quanta  solet." 

llnd.  2.  644:  ^^tafftu.s  in  arma  patet"  Il/id.  3.  641:  '^qualis 
(/HafitfOfque  cavo  Polyphemus  in  antro."     Ovid,  Met.  Vi.   H42 

(Polyphemus  recommending  himself  to  Galatea): 

V 

"aspico,  siin  quant  us.     non  est  hoc  corpore  maior 

lupiter  in  caolo." 

Ilfid.   S.   284: 

.     .     .     "•  quant usi\\xe.  et  qualis  ab  alta 
Iiinone  excipitur.'" 

JInd,  15.  661  (Aesculapius  speaking): 

*'vertar  in  hunc  [anguemj.    sed  maior  ero,  tayitusi\\XQ  Nidebor 
in  quantum  verti  caelestia  corpora  debenf 
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And  Aph.  12.  7 Oh  where  Aeneas  himself  is  described  to  be 

'^^qufiittns  Athos,  aut  quant  us  Eryx,  aut  ipse,  corusris 
<Mini  frpinit  ilicilms,  qttauiitSj  gaiidetqiic  nivali 
verticn  sp  attoUoiis  p.iter  Appenniuiis  ad  auras  " 

See  Rem.  on  "ingenti  manu/'  5.  487: 

Die   .    .    .    NOBIS   iNSiDiAS   .    .    .    DAN'AUM.     See  AcH.  2.   65, 
and  Rem. 
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